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Abolition of Prohibition in Madras 

Tte Madras Government has repealed the 
Prohibition Act enacted and enforced by the 
Congress Government of that Province. This 
insidious measure has roused a storm of protest 
in Madras. The Madras Government seems to 
have found only one supporter in Bengal, the 
Ofipital, an organ of British trade, mdusliy and 
commerce. 

Condemning this Act, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar, under whose premiership prohibition 
had been enforced, addressing a public meeting 
in Madras held under the auspices of Madras 
Provinciid Trade Union Congress, Madras 
Students Organisation, Madras Communist Party 
and 23 labour organisations in the city, said : 

“ I do not know who advised the Governor of Madras 
to pass this odious measure (Repeal of Prohibition Act). 
Lakhs of peasant women will bo weeping on January 1st 
Thousands of motheis and wives of industrious handloom 
weavers and other craftsmen will be cursing the Govern- 
ment on New Year’s Day. 

For a paltry additional revenue and for most in- 
adequate reasons, H E. the Governor has taken a 
groat odium on himself. 

The Government of Madras came to a first class 
inhentance fiom me. While other piovmces are suffer- 
ing from all sorts of financial difdculties on account of 
war effoit charges, civil defence expenditures, etc., this 
Province is enjoying financial comfort. I gave them a 
first class Ayrshire cow which they are greedily milking. 
The Tobacco, Motor Spirit and General Sales Taxes, 
the odium of which all I took on my devoted head 
for a great and good object, is going to yield to the 
Government this year a sum nearer to four crores. This 
w»s intended Yo give the people of this Province free- 
dom from toddy and arrack.” 

Gradually, by 1943, he would have made the whole 
of Madras Presidency free fromi this drink menace, and 
thus set -an example for the whole world New indus- 
tries would have absorbed the capital and labour wasted 
on the production of drink. A savings drive would have 


bi ought twenty crores into the Banks every year, in- 
stead of going into the cbffers of rentiers and others 
engaged in the trade for a paltry return of one-fifth of 
it to the Government along with universal domestic 
aniseiy and squalor and coirupJiion. , 

In another huge public meeting Mj. Alla 
Pichai said that all the religiously minded 
Muslims of this province would give their un- 
stinted support to this agitation against the 
Government. Personally he thought that ij the 
order was not revoked in time all the jads in 
the Presidency would be filled by the public. 
Concluding his speech,, Mr. Pichai said, 
Our religion is on trial. The dignity of 
Islam and Hinduism is involved We can no 
more tolerate this law.^^ Mr Malang Ahmed 
Pasha, M.LA (Muslim League), said that the 
entire Muslim community was bound to support 
Mr Rajagopalachariar on this issue. At present 
their religion, morality and purse wea’e at stake. 

A crop of orders under the all-pervasive 
D I. R have been issued to slop all agitation 
against suspension of prohibition 

Liquor Traffic in India continues with un- 
abated zeal from the beginning of British 
occupation of this country. The memorable 
words of Keshub Chiinder Sen, which he said 
before a big gathering at Trevelyan Hall, Man- 
chester, in 1870, holds good even to this day. 
He said : 

‘'The British Government has shown our people 
that for the sake of money great evils could be encourag- 
ed. I wish imy countrymen could believe that such a 
thing was impossible with a Christian Government; but 
no, things have come to pass which no longer allow this 
evil to be veiled from their eyes. They see clearly that 
the British Government is actuated by sordid motives 
of filthy lucre; and. for the^ sake of a few milkons of 
pounds, IS really doing prodigious mischief hy encourag- 
ing this great evil of intemperance in IndiaJ 
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U. S. A.y Russia and Britain — the 
New Trinity 

In a speech to the United Kingdom branch 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
General Smuts suggested that after the war there 
would be a Trinity of the U. S. A., Russia and 
Britain, and that this Trinity must retain leader- 
ship m war and peace. The address was delivered 
on November 25 last, at a private meeting of the 
Association. Just after a week, on December 2, 
the speech was issued as a pamphlet and was 
broadcast throughout the world General Smuts 
said : 

London, Dec. 2. 

After the war m Europe three of the gieat 
powers will have disappeared. That will be quite a 
unique development. We have never seen such a situa- 
tion in the modern history of this continent. Eranco 
has gone, and if ever she returns it will be a hard and 
long upward pull for her to emerge again. We may 
talk about her as a great power, but talking will not 
help her much. France has gone and will be gone in 
our day, and perhaps for many a day. 

Italy has completely disappeared and may never 
be a great power again. Germany will disappear, per- 
haps never to emerge agaih in the old form. Nobody 
knows. But after the smash that will follow this war 
Germany will be written of the slate in Euiope for 
long long years, and after that a new world may have 
arisen We are, therefore, left with Great Biitam, and 
with Russia. Russia is a new colossus in Europe — a 
new colossus that bestrides this continent. With others 
down and out and herself mistress of the continent, her 
power will not only be great on that account, but it 
will be still greater, because the Japanese Empire will 
also have gone the way of all flesh, and, therefore, any 
cheek or balance that might have arisen in the east 
will have disappeared. 

Great Britain 

Then you will have this country of Great Britain, 
With glory and honour and prestige such as perhaps no 
nation has ever enjoyed in history, recognized as possess- 
ing the greatness of soul that has entered into the very 
substance of world history. But from the material 
economic point of view, she will be a poor country. 

Then outside Europe you have the United States, 
the other great world power. Many people look to a 
union, or e oser union, between the United States of 
America and Great Britain with her Commonwealth and 
iimpire as a new path to be followed in future. I my- 
self am doubtful about that I attach the greatest im- 
portance to Anglo-American collaboration for the future, 
io my mind, it is beyond all doubt one of the great 
hopes of ma^md If you were to pit the British 
United States against the rest 
of the world, it would be very lopsided You would stir 
up opposition and rouse other lions m the path. I do 
welfare, peace and security along those 

Britain must sfack to the trinity to which he had 
referred in which she would have two partners of im** 

1 resources— Russia and America. 

General Smuts said, the idea had ^'repeatedly floated 

strengthen her European position by working closely 
^gether with those smaller democracies in Western 
Europe which are of, our way of thinking, which are 


entirely with us in their outlook and their way of life 
and in all their ideals. Should there not bo a close 
union between us ? Should we not cease as Great 
Britain to be an island ? Should we not work intimate- 
ly together with these small democracies in Western 
Europe which by themselves may be lost, as tiu‘y are 
lost today, and as they may be lost again ? N(*utaalifey 
IS obsolete, is dead. They have learned a lesson that, 
standing by themselves on the Continent (iornmaiial by 
one or other great power, as will be the future iiosition, 
they are lost. Suiely they must feci that their place 
IS with this member of the trinity Then way ot life 
is with Great Britain, their outlook and their luiure is 
with Great Bntam and the next world-widi' British 
system.” 

It was for Western Europe to say wdietlKT they 
should not help themselves by helping to (;u‘ate out 
of a closer union with Great Britain a Great Euiopean 
State. ‘'I think this Trinity will be a stabilising factor, 
a walk of power behind which freedoms and dmnociacies 
of the world can be built up again. But I sliouM like 
to have that Timity a trinity of equals. I sliould IteJ 
to see all the three of them equal in pow(‘r and iniiurncF 
and m every respect. I should not like to scie an uiKMiual 
partneiship.” 

Future of Empire 

General Smuts then turned to the future of tije 
Empire and Commonwealth which he descnlxHl as'**' tlf 
bpst missionary enterprise that has been launcheti tor a 
thousand years ” He suggested that it was a ciuestiou 
whether " we should not abolish the numlxT of ^units 
and gioup otheis and so tidy up the show. Tlien ia 
such a case you can dcccntiahze and you earn safely give 
larger poweis and greater autliouty to- those 
groups that you will thus create.” 

In the African continent it seemed fcuisibk to gioup 
British colomes and territories into definiU* gioups. 

In that way you will overcome the difficulty of a 
highly centraifeed system centring in 1/ondon wlm^h i& 
irksome to local people, is perhaps not serving their 
highest interests and their best development, aiul gives 
outsiders an occasion to blasphenu* an<I to cull the 
Colonial Empire an Imperialist conc(*rn nm in the 
economic interests of this couniiy.” It would lx* (piite 
possible to bung these new groups closer to tin? mhgh- 
bouring dominion and thereby intcacht tlx* Dommioa 
in the Colonial group I tiunk the suggestion is very 
well worth consideiiiig. Perhaps a ‘new link eouhi best 
be introduced by means of a sysban of n‘gional con- 
feienccs which would include both thf‘ local Domimon 
and the regional Colonial Group of the area conceinecL 
Perhaps, to begin with nothing more is needed than a 
merely organized system of conf^u•(‘^c(^4 b(*iween them 
where they could meet and exchange i^leas by nmm 
of which they could settle common prohleiUH, discutjS 
common interest and in that way link up thf‘ dommions 
and colonies with the mother country in more fruitful 
co-operation.” 

Smuts’ speech startled the world, parlhailarly 
the peoplps on this side of tlu‘ Sura. It is a 
custom with British politicians tluit unpalutiible 
ofl&cial intentions are first broadcast as private ' 
pronouncements of high jimonagcs, which 
receive the hall-mark of official approval in due 
course after Big Business and Profitedrdoiu 
have showered their blessings on the original' 
speech. Mr. Attlee attempted a feeble disclaimer 
of Smuts’ speech, but within less than a fortni^t, 
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the British Foreign Minister, Mr. Eden, official- 
ly confirmed the principle underlying the South 
African Premier’s speech when he said m the 
House of Commons : 

“ More than once before the Allies have stood 
together in war and fallen apart in peace. In the last 
year or so many members in all parts of the House 
must have said • Is this going to be our experience 
again That ceitamly will be Germany’s aim Onee 
again she will play it for all she knows froim the moment 
the last shot is fired To sow confusion and doubt will 
be Germany’s aim and thus prepare for the next chance 
This recurring threat of war can only bn met if there 
IS an international order fi.rmcr m strength and unity 
than any enemy who can sock to challenge it 

“ Do foundations for such an order exist ’ Six 
months ago I could not have given you any certain 
answer 'Today I can It is an emphatic yes The 
foundations do exist, and I am fully confident that thcic 
is a po.s.sibility, and more than a possibility— a desire — 
among the three Powers for continued co-operation, not 
only during the war, not only in reshaping ihe world 
when the Armistice comes, but also thereafter in- main- 
taining in the world an orderly progress and continuing 
peace 

“ The foundations of that undersl.anding were laid at 
l^oscow. They have been strengthened and confiimed 
in Teheran The “ Three ” can work together. We have 
set our hearts to the task Heavy is our responsibility 
to ensure that we do not fail ” 

* Asia and Africa may now rest assured that 
they arc not going to gain anything m tins war 
'in spite of the terrible sacrifice in men and money 
they have been called upon to make. Empires 
will remain as they were ; only one Trinity is 
going to bo replaced by another with no pros- 
pect of emancipation for the subject peoples of 
the East. Just as General Smuts has forgotten 
that his country was saved by Indian troops in 
the last war — as also in this war — it will not take 
British. Cabinet a moment to forget that India 
shod her blood and treasure without stint to 
save the integrity of the “ Great British 
Commonwealth.” 

Wavell Speaks 

Viscount Wlayell has made his first public 
utterance in Calcutta. The speech undoubtedly 
has a soldierly directness and a ring of sincerely 
in it. It must be admitted that the first visible 
minimum attempt to face the Bengal famine 
had been made by the new Viceroy imme- 
diately after his arrival in this country. He did 
this at a time when his predecessor Lord 
Linlithgow and the Governor of Bengal Sir John 
Herbert had not only not done anjdhing to save 
Bengal from this terrible scourge, but had 
•deliberately shelved things in such a gross 
irresponsible manner that it set intelligent people 
furiously thinking whether this famine was merely 
a result of negligence, incompetence, muddle- 


headedness and corruption, and not a deliberate 
creation. Only a few weeks back, speaking at 
Cork, M|r De Valera said : “ People could be 
coerced by starvation and they must make their 
position such that there would be no temptation 
of that kind for anybody.” Every moment 
Bengal feels that, she at any rate, is not on the 
good book of British politicians 

Viscount Wavcil tried his best to clarify 
the food position of Bengal He said : 

The food problem must be our first concern. I do 
not propose to enter here into long consideation of how 
we reached our present difficulties; our business is not 
to look back but to look ahead. Briefly the mam ele- 
ments in the situation are these. 

India as a whole is normally almost self-suffiicent 
in the principal foodgi’ams But the majority of Indians 
ai’e certainly under-nourished rather than over-nourish- 
ed. So that t.hcie is no margin or possibility of tighten- 
ing the belt in an emergency 

No attempt at intensive production on a 
scicnitifically planned all-India basis has ever 
been attempted. Costly grow more food adver- 
tisements in English dailies in a country of less 
than 10% literates cannot produce any result. 

Also the pioduction of food in India is not evenly 
distributed, and the producers are mainly small men 
farming on a subsistence basis. The position was one 
winch might easily be dislocated by an unexpected shock. 
The entry of Japan into the war, and our reverses in 
Malaya and Burma, which bi ought the war to the 
holders of India, piovidcd the shock Anxiety about the 
outcome of the war, and the loss of our rice impoits 
from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of 
his Cl op than usual, and the oidinary consumer to buy 
more than he really needed for immediate consumption 
Lack of consumers’ goods was a contributory factor to 
the^ tendency to hold on to food. In short, the first 
main cause was a widospicad loss of confidence which 
wius natuial enough, and in itself quite innocent. IJn- 
foituiiatelv there are in India, as in other countries, 
pf'OpIe who arc not innocent; who weic thinking of 
advantagt's for themselves veiy difTcicnt from a mere 
assurance of their daily broad, and who were prepared 
without scruple to make money out of food scarcityJ 
careless of the misery and death they might caused 
There was undoubtedly hoarding and speculation on a 
large scale by such people So that the second main 
fnctoi was human greed. The third was the difficulty 
m overcoming the tendency of eaeh province, division 
or distnefc to treat food ns a local matter instead of as 
an all-India problem; in distributing food over vast 
distances; and in establishing control over prices 

TToardinp;, speculation and price-control still 
renaain unsolved problems. 

This was an immense problem of administration, 
for which the additional resources required were not 
easily available. It is small wonder that some mistakes 
were made in assessing the problem and m devising 
means to deal with it. 

Not some mistakes, but dangerous blunders 
have been committed one after another in quick 
succession following the introduction of the 
utterly defeatist denial policy of Sir John 
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Herbert. The encouragement accorded to 
speculators, even to the extent of granting huge 
amounts of non-recoverable loans from the 
public exchequer ha.s finally created a situation 
which has led to a virtual breakdown of the 
civil administration in Bengal. 

WaveWs Suggestions for Remedying 
Food Situation 

Viscount Wavell continues : 

In Bengal, the abnormal causes were aggravated 
by the natural disasters of cyclone and floods; by near- 
ness to the war; by the poverty of communications ; and 
by the sparseness of the administration due to the 
permanent land settlement. 

I should like to express my deep sympathy to the 
people of Bengal on the sorrows that have fallen on so 
large a poition of a frugal hard-working population. 
This disaster has struck those least able to bear it, and 
the principal sufferers have been the weakest — ^the 
children, the women, the old men. It is the duty of us 
all not only to lessen their present sufferings but to take 
such steps as will ensure that such suffering does not 
occur again. 

I have tried to outline the main elements which led 
us to the present position. The main remedies are 
obvious; to restore general confidence; to deal sternly 
with those who attempt to withhold food from the 
people for purposes of undue profit; and to arrange for 
equitable distribution over India of the available food 
at a reasonable price 

It IS with the last of these aims that I want to deal 
in a little more detail. 

The first thing to get clear about food is that it is 
not a provincial problem. It is an All-India, and even a 
world problem India must have the food she needs; 
and the other countries of the British Commonwealth, 
and the United States, are prepared to help her to 
import food to supplement her own production. But 
if by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask 
for more help from abroad than we really need, we are 
expecting other countries, whose people are already 
rationed and whose prices are properly controlled, to 
deny themselves tmnecessarily, and to send up ships 
which are urgently required for direct war purposes. 
It IS our plain duty to set up an efficient food adminis- 
tration, more or less uniform throughout the country. 
If we fail to do so, we may cause distress in other coun- 
tries, and prolong the Ea^,em war. 

The policy accepted by the Central Government 
is that recommended by the Foodgrains Policy Com- 
mittee of last summer. The object is to ensure that 
foodgrains are available in adequate quantities all over 
the country at prices which will give the producer a 
fair, even a generous profit, and at the same time place 
food within the means of the poorest consumers. We 
must not aim^ to depress prices in favour of the town 
so as to deprive the agriculturist, who is the backbone 
of India's economy, of a profit which will encourage 
him to grow the maximum amount of food crop ; but he 
must not be greedy or he will cause distress amongst 
his less fortunate brethren. The middleman is entitled 
to no more than a reasonable profit on his work; he 
cannot be allowed to make a fortunte out of the cultiva- 
tor's labour and the labourer's poverty. 

Uptil mow, the Central Government has 
shown little effective indication to treat food 


as an all-India problem. Provineial hun’K'rs on 
food movements have still bc^eu allowe(l fo re- 
main m force in contravention of an express 
provision in the Government of India Act Some 
expression of strong-mindedness, howiver, 
appears m the case of 8ind, and tlii^ attitude 
must be taken m the case of other i)r()vinces 
as well 

Wavell on Rationing 

The new Viceroy made tlie following obser- 
vation on rationing : 

Key points m our plan aie full lalioiniig iii the 
laigcr towns and control of pnc(\s, both hacivtal by 
adequate administrative aiiangoinc^nts As Mr ihuder 
has said, you cannot contiol pnc(‘S bv men' ishuo 
of paper notifications. 

I may say here m parenthesis that I lurid jieisonal 
touch a far bettci solvent lor any piobhun of (hivcnii- 
ment than paper. As a military comniandcn* I tiiod 
never .to issue instructions on paper where I could visit 
my subordinate commandcis and discuss operations with 
them face to face; and I encouraged my siaff to do the 
same So far as possible, I hope to follow Minilnr 
principles m civil administration. 

You can control food prices only if rwruy di'aler 
from the village up to the mam inaiket and down aga-iu 
to the retail shopkeeper is subject to pc*rsonnl super- 
vision and inspection, if the procurement opcawtions of 
Government are rationally conducted, and if movemeiiis 
aie strictly regulated. 

It is said by some that urban rationing is imneces-* 
saiy and impossible in India This is nonsense It is 
both veiy necessary and quite possible In spiff* of all 
the difficulties of the past few months provinces su(*}i ns 
Madias and Bombay, and Slates such ns TinvniicoH* 
and Cochin, have kept the situation under con fro] bv 
rationing and by control of prices Foi Ihesi* jnovincf'S 
and States which aie in deficit, .sf(*rn tn'Ct^ssilx did lied 
these contiols. In siiiplus piovinces, ftn* (*onfio]s are 
necessary to enable India (o be as sdf-suppoi (intj; us 
possible, and to .stand the stiain both of war and of f,he 
immediate post-war period, when the woilrl food sdun- 
tion IS likely to be tighter even than now. Sind, fin* 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and tin* N'oifh-W(*st 
Frontier Province have recognised I Ik* need, and have 
practically subordinated their provincial interests fo Hie 
interests of India. Actually, Indians intf*r(*sls are their 
Intel ests, since on this food proI)Iem we must stand or 
fall as a whole. 

Measures are being taken to introduce uilvan raiion- 
ing all over India, and a system of price control unifoim 
for groups of provinces These measui'es will taki* a 
little time We shall need all the support we can get 
from public opinion, and fiom the Piess. If all people 
could be induced to realise that war shortages must he 
evenly distributed, and that thosf* who think only of 
themselves and their profihs are despicable and un- 
patriotic we should make a great step forward. 

^ We have a food policy for India as a whale I am 
quite clear that we can carry out this policy, to the 
great benefit of India, if we have, as I am convinced 
we shall have, the willing co-opcrafion of tlie provinces 
and States. I am prepared, if necessary, to take the 
most drastic action in support of our policy. 

In Bengal, the aid given by the Army coupled with . 
the prospects of a bountiful aman harvest, have cased 
the position perceptibly. But there are no grounds for 
complacency. We still have to fight lack of confidence 
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and gieed, and to see that administrative action is 
adequate for the future. The Army cannot remain in- 
definitely to do the work of the civil administration 
Bengal has the sympathy of the world at present, but 
this will not continue unless it is obvious that she is 
making eveiy effort to help heiself. The next six months 
will be the testing time, during which the Bengal 
Goveinment’s policy must be energetically pursued, and 
its administration strengthened 

You are aware of the main outlines of that policy, 
which aims at the restoration of confidence, the strict 
enf 01 cement of the foodgrains control order to prevent 
speculation and hoarding, and the regulation and contiol 
of puces 

The solution of Bengal’s food problem now lies m 
Bengal’s hands The Central Government has provided 
a geneious measure of assistance m undertaking to supply 
food for Calcutta during the next few months But the 
Central Government cannot continue indefinitely to 
cany ” a province to which nature has vouchsated so 
a^enerous a crop, if through administrative inefficiency 
tlio piovince fails to secure that it is propeily piociucd 
and distributed. 

I am in earnest in this matter To my mind there 
can be no condemnation too seveie, no penalty too 
stern, for those who attempt to make unauthoiiscd piofits 
out of food' — or out of drugs — at a time of national 
/iisis Nor can lethargy and procrastination be tolerated; 
*nor*must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
with a fair food deal for cveryono. 

The manner in which Calcutta rationing is 
proceeding is not, to say the least, encouraging. 
TThe only redeeming feature is that the Centre 
is "" taking a strong hand in this matter, and 
contrary to the advice of the Bengal Ministers, 
proposes to keep the normal retail shops func- 
tioning side by side the Government shops 
Calcutta rationing may be a success only if it is 
taken completely out of the hands of the 
present incompetent Ministers and allowed to 
proceed along the following lines as, according 
to a special report in the Sta, desman, the Central 
authorities propose to do : 

It IS gathered that the Central directive to the 
Bengal Government in connexion with the Calcutta 
lationing scheme lays down that not less than 1,000 
letail shops shall be set up by the end of January and 
that Government-owned and controlled grain stores shall 
not exceed 450. It is also provided that at least 400 
of the food shops in the Calcutta municipal area shall 
be those of private retail dealers. It is thus left to the 
Bengal Government to open more than 1,000 shops for 
Greatci Calcutta provided Government stoies do not 
exceed 450. 

Wavell on Inflation 

About inflation, Viscount Wavell said : 

Mr. Burder has rightly linked inflation with^ food. 
Tl^e inflationary problem is incapable of solution if 
food is not subject to effective control, for food affects 
the whole price structure of our economy This battle 
is ef-eryone’s battle It will profit a man nothing to 
gam large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since the value of his gains will be 
thereby reduced, and he may cause untold misery to 
others. The Central Government is determined to 


check the inflationary tendency by all means in its 
power There is no occasion for undue optimism, but 
no need to accept Mr. Border’s somewhat pessimistic 
view The general pnce-level has been relatively stable 
loi several monhts now. 

An increased supply of consumeis’ goods at con- 
trolled prices IS a necessary factor in the fight against 
inflation A stait was made some months ago with 
cotton textiles and, owing to excellent co-operation 
between the industry and the Government of India, 
considemble success has been achieved Medicines and 
diugs have now been taken in hand Theie aie many 
other articles of which the Indian consumer is shoit 
owing to wai demands—such as wollen goods, foot- 
weai, and iron and steel for the village manufactiue oi 
agricultural implements Of these and other goods every 
effort is being made to obtain an mci eased supply, by 
impoit OI lelease Irom war purposes. 

On taxation, which is another method of reducing 
the waist-line of inflation, I will not speak here. It 
lopicsents the compulsory absoiption of financial adi- 
pose deposit The voluntary method is increased saving, 
which IS much to be lecommcnded If the Chambers 
lopK'sented at this meeting will advise their constituents 
to icdouble then effoits to suppoit the piovincial 
savings campaigns, and if all oihei employers in India 
will do the same, it will be a great assistance 

Inflation in India has some vital differences 
with that in the western countries A comparison 
between index numbers of wholesale prices of 
cash crops in India and the cost of living index 
numbers will reveal that it is impossible for any 
producer in the countryside to have any surplus 
money with him A comparative study of bank- 
ing statistics shows how deposits in Scheduled 
Banks and the Imperial Bank have increased 

OnlstScpl On 26th Nov Excess 
1939 1943 

Schodulod Bnnks — Rs (ciorcs) Rs. (crorcs) Rs (croios) 
Demand and time 

liMbihtios 237 637 400 

Impcnal Bank — 

Deposits 88 207 119 

Total excess deposits Rs 519 crores 

Total excess note issue Rs 622 crores 

It is therefore clear that ^/(,ths of the total 
inflation money has been concentrated in hands 
capable of depositing them in big banks and 
these men are certainly not village cultivators 
We have repeatedly asserted in these columns 
that Indian inflation has put fabulous sums of 
money in the hands of a few, namely contractors, 
industrialists and middlemen, and if surplus 
money is intended to be drawn out, attention 
should be directed to those people, and not to 
the poor villagers. 

Wavell on Indian Economic Uplift 

Viscount Wavell has discussed at length 
the aspect of Indian economic advancement 
during and after the war. He said ; 

I pass OE to the longer term problems of which 
Mr. Burder spoke, which may be grouped under the 
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heading of post-war reconstruction. This is a verv big 
subject and a very vital one. The years after the war 
are going to be of immense import to India’s future 
The problems and dangers are obvious There will be a 
period of liquidation of the war effort, during which 
the fighting services will be demobilised, industry will 
return to a peace footing, sticks of war material will be 
for disposal, and the various economic controls will be 
gradually removed. Unless these processes can be pre- 
pared and undertaken in an orderly manner, great con- 
fusion, or worse, may result 

Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the 
national life on a better and more efficient footing, to 
provide an improved standard of living for all Indians, 
in which account has to be taken of the rapidly in- 
creasing population at a present rate of some four to 
five millions a year. 

In making this restart India has very great advan- 
tages. Her natural resources are large, there will be 
plenty of labour available; and there will be a higher 
proportion of trained labour than before. In fact, 
India’s supply of labour will be almost inexhaustible, 
while the events of the war have proved that Indian 
labour, under training, rapidly acquires a high degree 
of skill. India has many efficient men of business with 
wide expenence India will be a creditor country : she 
has suffered comparatively little in the greatest catac- 
lysm in the history of humanity; and there is a great 
sympathy and will to help towards her, both in Great 
Britain and in America There will be ample markets 
for her increased production, both at home and abroad 
In fact, there is nothing tO' prevent India growing to be 
the strongest and most “highly developed nation in the 
east, if she can solve her internal problems and make a 
united contribution to peace and prospeiity in the post- 
war world. 

The Government has in hand the preparation of 
plans to take advantage of India’s opportunities in as 
great a measure as possible In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely hand in hand. It 
is quite clear that development must be on an Indian 
basis and by Indian methods But it is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the 
first to help her to realise the great possibilities that 
are hers. While recently in. England^ I saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are interested in India, 
and I found in them a spirit of most helpful co-opera- 
tion towards India; there was certainly no desire to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to 
help on a basis of mutual advantage. I am sure that 
a visit by some of the leading Indian industrialists to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments 
that have arisen during the war and to discuss India’s 
problems with leading British representatives would be 
of the greatest possible advantage, and I hope that it 
may be arranged. The sooner the better; because other 
nations are already beginning to think about their post- 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and 
material. 

So far as I have been able to„ discuss the problem 
with people of knowledge and experience, it seems to 
me that one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving 
force for industries In some instance it may be pos- 
sible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculture, the improvement of which by all possible 
means must be our principal aim. Agriculture is India’s 
main industry and is capable of very great development 
The land can be made to yield more, the livestock can 
be improved, and the whole standard of our rural com- 
munity raised. 

The development of industry and improvement of 


agnculture must go hand in hand m ordrn to pro- 
vide for India’s growing population and to raise the 
standard to living. The problem of labour, to which 
Mr. Burder referred, is naturally linked with these 
developments I do not piopose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry, but I 
know you will realise that t.herc is much to !)e done 

The other great aim of post-war development is the 
improvement of the social services, of which the princi- 
pal are education, the health and medical services, and 
communications Those are mainly unproductive in the 
short-term sense, though in the long run of course both 
fully productive and essent-ial The improvtmieni of 
communications falls into the sphere both of economic 
development and social ])iogiess; T have here classed 
it with the latter, since most communications schemes, 
especially roads, of wlucli India has such need, are not 
immediatelv productive 

I propose to join issue with Mr Burder, who was 
inclined to place education in thf‘ fmefront of Ins plans 
I am the last person to imclorvahie education, but I 
think it IS clear that from the practical point of yM 
the full reali.sation of a scheme suCh as that outline in 
the Raigent report must wait on other dovelopmentR. 
India at present, has simply not the money for such 
a scheme. As the country acquires increased riclu's by 
industrial and agncnliural progress, so it cam afford 
to spend larger sums on education and health. This 
IS, I think, the way m whieh the social S(‘rvices have 
developed in other eoiintnes; certainly li- has been so in 
Great Britain, where industrial developmfmt went a 
long wav ahead of educalional development and of 
public health 

From the practical point of view, which is the view 
by which we must be guided, whatev(^r the theoreiiear 
advantages of a different course would be T think that 
the main social servuces must be fh’veloped in the fol- 
lowing order; communications, health (‘duration I put 
communications first since I do nof see how it. is jiossiblp 
to effect any great* impiovc^mcmt in health or (‘ducation 
m the villages of India until they can be leached surely 
and quickly at all times. 

What I have said must not of course be taken to 
suggest that we must not allot as much effort and 
money as we possibly ean to healt.h and edueation, 
merely to indicate praciieal limitations which may bo 
.summed up ns “ full bellies must, come before full 
minds ” 

The sincerity of Ihe Viccu'oyV desire to 
improve the economic condition of India and 
to raise the stanclarrl of living of the masses is 
appreciated. But on a proper nsscssincnt of his 
speech one cannot help thinking that he is tread- 
ing on grounds which is not his own. Divorcing 
of economics from politics is an impossibility 
in the modern world. Western examples are 
needless. In the East, China has succeeded in 
reconstructing her economic life even in the 
midst of a devastating seven years’ war only 
when she was able to gain complete mastery 
over her own politics and w^as free from all 
extra-territorial foreign interventions. In India, 
politics has been invoked, in the form of safe- 
guards in the Government of India Act 1935, 
for the protection of British economic' inter^ts. 
It is common knowledge today that politico 
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played a vital part in killing Indian shipping, 
motor car and other big industries. Political 
attempt to kill the Tata’s in embryo had been 
made when London refused to subscribe to its 
capital. It was solely through the boldness of 
its great entrepreneur and Bombay’s generosity 
in supplying the entire amount of the capital 
that this great Indian industry came into exist- 
ence Even today we find politics playing a 
very important role m crushing down Indian 
economic life, by incessant applications of the 
DIR. on persons beginning from the biggest 
industrialist or merchant down to the village 
fisherman. Politics has been and even now is 
befng applied m the Indian economic field, not 
to foster our economic life but to protect the 
British and to kill the Indian industries. Indi- 
cations are sulE'ciently clear that post-war 
“ reconstruction ” will proceed along these very 
same lines. 

Wavell on Indian Politics 

The new Viceroy had nothing much to say 
about the constitutional deadlock in India His 
exact words are : 

• I have attempted to review for you the progress of 
the war and the policy of the Government of India 
on our immediate economic problems; and to place 
before you some ideas on post-war reconstruction. I 
have said nothing of the constitutional oi political pro- 
blems of India, not because they are not constantly in 
my mind; not because I have not the fullest sympathy 
with the aspirations of India towards self-Government ; 
not because I consider political progress impossible 
during the course of the war— any more than I believe 
that the end of the war will by itself provide an im- 
mediate solution of the deadlock — but because I do not 
believe that I can make their solution any easier by 
talking about them just at present. 

Less talk and more action is no doubt ex- 
pected from a Soldier-Statesman 

Constitutional Conflict in Sind 

A conflict has begun m Sind between the 
Governor and the Ministry. It appears that 
the order issued by the Governor on December 
18, making it illegal for anyone m Sind except 
licensees to be m possession of more wheat than 
is required for consumption upto the next harvest 
in April 1944, was without the concurrence of 
the Ministry. The Premier Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayetullah has publicly expressed his resent- 
ment against the Governor’s 'action when he 
said, “Let the Governor exercise his special 
responsibility and we will tell our people. We 
will not resign. Let the Governor dismiss us. 
We stand united and the Assembly is with us ” 

The stalwarts of this Ministry are loud in 
their protest against the Governor’s unconstitu- 


tional act but they had kept mum when a gross 
violation of constitutional principle and decorum 
had' been made by turning out a Premier, Mr. 
Allah Bux. 

That time-servers do not wm the admiration 
even of those whom they serve is illustrated from 
the portion of Sind Governor’s speech delivered 
at Hyderabad (Sind) on November 25, in reply 
to an address presented to him by the Sind Work 
Merchants’ Association : “ Sind is at the 

moment a land of great opportunities but it is 
sadly lacking in leadership. In the sphere of 
religion there is fanaticism where we need piety , _ 
there are pedants where we need educationists,' 
financial enterprisers where we want industrial- 
ists; wire-pullers instead of politicians and 
politicians where the call is for statesmen ” 

An Australian as Bengal Governor 

Mr R G. Casey, an Australian, has been 
appointed Governor of Bengal. The appoint- 
ment of a dominion national as governor of an 
Indian Province involves a question of principle 
which cannot be lightly passed over. Such an 
appointment becomes all the more objectionable 
when it is given to a South African or Australian, 
the two dominions most hostile to India. Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru voiced the mind of the country 
when, commenting on this appointment, he said: 

“ The appointment of Mr R G. Casey as Governor 
of Bengal should not be passed over m silence as it 
laises an important question of principle. The qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Casey for the appointment are not rele- 
vant to the appiaisal of the policy involved in the 
appointment. Mr Casey comes from Australia, a 
Dominion, which has imposed restrictions on the entry 
and residence of Indians in the Dominion While Indian 
visitors to Australia are subjected to no disability and 
are well tieated socially, Indians cannot go there as 
settleis. Bejoie the wm, while a quota was fixed for 
Gel mans and Italians, not a single Indian was allowed 
to settle down permanently in Australia. 

“ If Indians are not fit for Australian citizenship, 
the appointment of Mr Casey, however eminent he 
may be, cannot but be taken strong exception to by us. 

“ When Australian officers weie appointed to im- 
portant positions in the Indian Army, which enable 
them to command Indian troops, the country strongly 
protested against such a policy Yet H. G has 
appointed an Aiistialian to exercise authority over 
60,000,000 Indians. We are being treated as the foot- 
stool of the Empire 

“ The appointment is an insult to India and the 
country should register its vigorous protest against it 
and the policy behind it.”— A. P. 7. 

The Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
has protested against this appointment. 

Karachi Session of the Muslim League 

The All-India session of the Muslim League 
has met at Karachi and Mr. Jinnah has delivered 
his Presidential address in the usual style. The 
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basic policy underlying Mr. Jinnah^s speech 
has been expressed m one sentence when 
he said, We shall never rest content until me 
seize the terntones that belong to us and rule 
over themi’ What are the territories that 
“ belong ” to the Muslims ? 

The following resolution has been passed in 
the open session in order to translate Mr. 
Jihnah^s threat into action : 

Whereas the Muslim League m its annual session 
held at Delhi in April, 1943 had, in view of the vague, 
indefinite and unsettled policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards the Muslim demand of Pakistan on 
the one hand and ^ the unpatriotic, ^ short-sighted 
and antagomstiG attitude of the Hindus on the 
other, resolved to rely on the untiring efforts, gum 
determination and willing sacrifice of the Mussalmans of 
India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zone in 
particular for the attainment of their cherished goal, 
this session of the League hereby resolve to appoint a 
Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
than seven to be nominated by the President to prepare 
and organize Muslims all over India to meet all contin- 
gencies, resist the imposition of all-India federation or 
any other constitution for one united India and piepare 
them for the coming struggle for the achievement of 
Pakistan. 

No action against this open threat has been 
taken, probably because it was not needed. The 
confreres are well-known to each other. 

Dr. Syamfiprasad Mookerjee^s Speech 

The Presidential address of Dr. Syama- 
prasad Mookeijee at the All-India Session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha at Amritsar is most note- 
worthy for its wide nationalist tone. Probably 
for the first time the Mahasabha has transcended 
above communal levels and has unequivocally 
declared that independence of India is its goal 
Dr. Mookerjee has not claimed any special 
privilege for any community but has demanded 
equal political citizenship for all without any 
distinction. Assuring the communities who are 
afraid that their interests might suffer, he said, 
“The constitution itself should guarantee the 
preservation of religious, social and cultural 
rights of different classes ” He was perfectly 
right when he pointed out with blunt directness 
that “ Disunion had been kept alive by a well 
regulated policy of divide and rule.'' 

The Mahasabha deserves the gratitude of 
the nation for having demanded the release of 
all political prisoners Dr Mookerjee said : 

The political deadlock continued and there was no 
sign that the British Government was going to end it 
during the war’' Will the situation improve after the 
war ? If the Allied powers do not win the war, what 
will happen to India need not be discussed at this stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if the Allied powers 
win the war, there is no guarantee given by Great Britain 
that India will get a fair deal, even though there may 
not be a previous communal settlement due to the 
obstructive tactics of the Muslim! League. At the peace 


conference every nation will have its own pioblems to 
look after and India, if rcpr(\s(*iitf'(i by liu’ favounte 
nominees of the British rulfus lh('uist‘lv(\s, specially 
tiitoied to pro\e the much adveitiscal dneiMty of 
Indian life, may well become an object of pity and 
contempt m the eyes of the rest ol the woild. India 
will not then become a lost dominion to Ihigland but 
will be safely lestored to her perpetual can* ” 

So long as communal conbideratiou.s loomed large 
in the field of Indian admini.stration and siiiKsIfn* Anglo- 
Muslim conspiracy continued, said Dr Mookerjia', the 
Hindu Mahasabha must function as an actua* and tear- 
less political organisation which could both (hdend the 
rights of tlie Hindus and of India as a whole. Ihe 
Indian National Congress had undonbtediy ])}aycd a 
valiant part in the battle of Indian freedom duung the 
last forty years 

Tlicie could be no political .settlennuit in India with- 
out the Congiess and the (jontinued d(‘t(>nlH)n of its 
leadeis and workers retaided the wtdl-bmng of the 
country 

Military Training in Universities 

In the annual meeting of tlic court of the 
Allahabad University, the Vice-Ohamadlor Dr. 
Amar Nath Jha said : 

So far as the general position m regard to inililary 
training was conceined, it was very much nmre satis- 
factory now than it had been at any other lime. They 
had now one more company in tlie XJ. T. C Tlu' Govern* 
ment of India had decided to turn the U. T. C. into the 
0. T. C. and cadets for commissions in the army weic 
now entitled to apply direct to the central interview 
board and not through the provincial board. Then they 
had in the University an air training course stai ted somn 
weeks ago. The air headquarters had deputed a fiymg 
officer and two N. C. 0 's belonging to the I. A P. 
and batches of 50 students at a time W(‘ie i(‘C(‘ivmg 
training 

Bernard Shaw on Indians Battle for 
Freedom 

Janus writes in the Spectator, Loiulon, 
September 3, last : 

I do not always agree with Mr. Boinard Snaw. 
On the coatiary on the whole But a rt^ply In* lias sent 
to some body called “The Coancil for theTntci national 
Recognition of Indian Independence” in i(‘ply to an 
invitation to jom its council deserves ciuotation. 
cannot give my support,” says Mr Shaw, “because, 
though I am probably at one with the signatoucs of th{‘ 
invitation as to making India a &(‘parate and sGL 
governing Power [I am not one of tfiose who! imigine 
that Independence, called m America Isolal ion, is possi- 
ble between the Powers. On the contmiy, what needs 
rubbmg-m is their dependence on one anotiicr for the 
peace, friendly co-operation and political integrations 
without which they will destroy one* aiiotiua* , . . Also, 
India’s business is not my peisonal i)usin(‘ss; my intru- 
sion into India’s affairs would be an impertin(mf*e. Indian 
■battle must be won by Indians and not by Europeans 
with their eyes in the ends of the earth ” This is very 
sound sense. (The words between brackets are con- 
jectural, the sentence as circulated do(\s not road). 

Indian National Congress has expressed its 
desire to fight and win India's battle for frcaMlouu 
She has never looked for help to any European 
or other Power “ with their eyes in the ends of 

the earth.” 
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Slaughter of Milch Cows 

The United Province Board of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry met for the first time 
since its reconstitution at Lucknow during the 
last week of October. The question of increas- 
ing the number of milch cattle and draught 
bullocks was considered by the Board. Empha- 
sis was laid on the desirability of restricting or 
stopping the harmful practice of destroying 
good milch cattle during their dry period and 
work bullocks in general and it was recommended 
that no work-bullock be slaughtered which is 
below 12 years of age. 

Slaughter of milch cows is a crime in an 
undernourished countiy where per capita milk 
consumption is extremely low , This practice 
continued throughout the Linlithgow regime and 
a beginning has been made to stop this vice 
immediately following his departure from India. 
Other Provinces should also follow the example 
of U. P. in this respect In East Bengal the 
small-holder is faced with calamity due to the 
slaughter of cows, and bullocks to the point of 
extermination, but the Bengal Government seeing 
to .remain somnolent. 

Servants of India Society’s Anti-malaria 
Campaign 

The Leader reports that the Servants of 
India Society has organized an anti-malaria 
campaign in 70 villages around Khiri in the 
Allahabad district for the fourth year in succes- 
sion. Besides the vaidya in charge of the 
Society’s dispensary at Khiri five assistants are 
working on a whole time basis. They visited 
the villages in their circles and supplied medi- 
cines free to all During the period September 
1^ to October 14 nearly 3,000 patients were 
treated for malaria. Of these people 2,315 
received medicines in their villages. 

Wihat has the Bengal Government, with its 
great resources, done besides keeping a few ill- 
equipped village dispensaries open and callously 
waiting for the patients to come to them instead 
of providing doctors to visit the villages ? 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani on Pakistan 

Cawnporb, Nov 26. 

ivioulana Hasrat' Mohani, member of the Muslim 
League Council, does not favour the idea of Pakistan 
“ as conceived or propounded by Mr. Jinnah,” 

Mr. Mohani favours the provision of a clause in the 
constitution to the effect^ that election to legislatures 
should be held on the basis of a joint electorate system 
and that candidates should contest elections on politifxil 
labels and not on communal lahels»-^A, P. L 
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Even in the iast session of the Muslim 
League Mr. Jinnah has failed to enunciate the 
basic principles of his Pakistan. The idea still 
remains in a nebulous state notwithstanding the 
sharpness of the slogan. Meanwhile, saner 
people within the League have begun to walk 
out of the blind alley and offer their own sugges- 
tions for the solution of the communal problem. 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s views reflect the 
dawn of good sense. 

The Handloom Committee 

Marras, Dec, 3 

The Handloom Committee of the Indian Textile 
Board this afternoon decided, it is understood, to request 
Mr. Doak not to pi ess his resignation, and set up a 
Central Board to co-ordinate its activities throughout 
the provinces. 

At today's meeting of the Committee Sir Frederic 
Stones presiding plans were recommended to the Central 
Control Board and to the Government for stabilization 
of yarn and cloth prices to enable efficient weavers to 
earn reasonable wages while protecting the consumer 
through the ceiling prices which would not admit of 
profiteering They also discussed the problems relating 
to other phases of handloom industry, such as supply 
of dye-stuffs and chemicals and the proper marketmg 
of handloom products. 

Year after year, discussion on handloom 
cloth is going on with unabated zeal. Nobody 
knows when any action worth the name will be 
taken. Sufficient encouragement in time for the 
handloom doth would have saved India from 
the present acute cloth problem. Some money 
would also have flowed into the country-side by 
providing additional employment to the village 
folk. 

Extensive Cultivation 

In a paper recently read before the crops 
and soils wing of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Institute at Baroda Dr. Maclagan Gorrie 
stated that with large-scale planning and in 
concert with central and provincial Governments, 
the Army and soil conser^^ation experts, 170 
million acres of land dependent on rain alone 
and waste could be brought into full cultivation. 
In his view large areas of land which are un- 
productive at present can be made productive 
by ridging, terracing and sub-soil ploughing, 
and collective action under the control and 
assistance of Government was the only way to 
ensure success. 

The emphasis laid on extensive agriculture 
by British experts in India is regrettable. It 
is now common know;ledge, that an enormous 
increase in India’s food production is possible 
without any loss of time by the application of 
manure to the soil and an all-round introduction 
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of scientific agriculture leading to intensive 
farming. The Government’s apathy to intensive 
agriculture is really inexplicable. Of course 
long-term projects for reclamation should also 
be taken in hand in due course, after the Govern- 
ment has convincingly demonstrated to the 
public that it is capable of carrying out larp- 
scale projects beyond the stage of providing 
fat-salaried jobs to imported experts and home- 
grown dependants. 

Future of Indian Industry 

Ini his presidential address at the third 
quarterly meeting of the Central Committee of 
the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation at 
Bombay, Sir M. Visvesvanaya said : 

The best test of the industrial advance of^ a pro- 
vince IS its progress in heavy industries In India, how- 
ever, heavy industries have suffered special discourage- 
ment and neglect in the past 

In the absence of Government interest in the pro- 
gress of industries, it had become necessary for indus- 
trialists and leading citizens in various parts of the 
country to do by co-operative effort what the Govern- 
ment would not do and to start suitable agencies and 
organisations for the purpose 

He warned that there would be fierce international 
competition in matters of trade and industry in the 
post-war period. 

The first requisite of industrial progress was to 
obtain from Government an assurance that the country 
was free to develop its industries and agriculture on 
les best suited to its advance and that Government 
would help, and not hamper such efforts. The announce- 
menlt should be direct, frank and unequivocal. 

The Commerce Member of the Government 
of India made the position clear when he told 
the Post-war Reconstruction Policy Committee 
on Trade and Industry, which met on October 
21 and 22, that “ With so many limiting factors, 
the profitability of industry does not depend 
merely, or perhaps even mainly, on the de^ee 
of protection afforded.” The grant of protection 
for Indian industries during the period of post- 
war reconstruction is thus a remote hope. 

The industries themselves have also shown 
utter disregard of sound business principles. 
Some of them of the more important consump- 
tion category have betrayed an insatiable 
greed for profit and a ruthless apathy to the 
consumer’s purchasing power. Most of them 
have refrained from_ keeping their products fresh 
in the consumers’ mind either by supplying them 
at reasonable prices or by other means. 

British Policy of Divide and Rule 

The News Review, London, for July 29 
last, gives some idea of how Britain’s activities 


in Yugoslavia are looked upon by the Serb 
people by quoting Nova Vreme (Yugoslavia) : 

One day the British support Mihailo\ich the next 
day they favour Tiso, but the result is always the same ; 
more dead Serbs. One day Britain must account for 
all her crimes, and for that reason she piefms that Serbs 
should be exterminated, since it is unnecessary to account 
to the dead. 

Poland best illustrates the value of Biitish friend- 
ship, now abandoned to the Soviets. Sikorski was re- 
calcitrant, and was therefore muidfued by the Secret 
Service, as were Chiappe and Dai Ian, whom the British 
previously called friends. 

Britain's only object is to subdivide Europe and 
set all the nations quari oiling in ordtT bettor to govern 
them The Serb people utter a eiy of despair to Britain. 
Oh, leave us m peace.—iV’ot'a Vienie (YugOvslavia), 

Post-War Education in England and India 

During the war, education in India, parti; 
cularly in the danger zones of the East, has 
received a rude setback but England has never 
diverted her attention from this important pro- 
blem. Even in the midst of bombings, her 
President of the Board of Education had had 
time, energy and zeal to think over i)ost-‘^war 
educational problems and provide solutions for 
them. In India, an isolated scheme by an edu- 
cational Adviser, Mr. Sargent, has been drawn 
up but it has merited little aitention in the 
country and bears no sign of authoritative 
association with it. Tlie Butter S(‘hemc in 
England envisages not only a reorganisation of 
primary school, but free secondary education jot 
all at three main types of secondary schools: 
grammar, modern and te^jcal. The outline 
of the Scheme, as reported in the Neirs Review, 
London, for August 5 last, is given below : 

The Board of Education's Prosidcait Richard Aiii^R 
(‘^Rab") Butler has^ offered an answer in the Govern- 
ment's recently published White Papf‘r on Piducational 
Reconstruction. Idea is to secure for {’luldren a hap- 
pier childhood and a bettor start in lif(', to <msure a 
fuller measure of education for young peojile, and to 
provide means for -all of developing the various talents 
with which they are endowed." 

By last week many Church dignitaries, not a few 
Tories and a considerable numlier of ti'achera were 
trying to tear the Paper to pieces. Reactions had at 
first been mainly favourable, but it wa.S’ evident by last 
week that the Bill's passage through the Commons 
would be tempestuous. The £67,000,000 phun sets out to: 

Provide nursery schools wherever needed for 
children under five. 

Reorganise primary education and the elementary 
schools. 

Abolish special place " examinations or scholar- 
ships and classify children at the age of 11 on their 
individual aptitudes. ' 

Provide free secondary education for all at three 
main types of secondary schools : grammar, modem and 
technical, with transfer to one of the two other types 
of schools at 13 if desired. 

Provide religious instruction in accordance with an 
agreed syllabus. 
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Extend health and leisure services with extra sup™ 
plies of milk, meals, and clothing. 

Raise the school-leaving age to 15, without excep- 
tions, “as soon as possible after the war,” and later 
to 15. 

Establish “continuation classes” for all between 
the ages of 15 and 18. 

Improve facilities for enablmg poor students to 
proceed to universities. 

Set up adequate and co-ordinated facilities for 
technical and adult education. 

On the teaching side are drastic recommendations 
affecting the recruitment and training of teachers, the 
whole system of local education administration, and the 
position of independent schools. 

Up to now one of the biggest obstacles m the path 
of State educational reforms has been the Dual System 
of control. Some of England’s oldest schools have been 
built and kept going by the Church of England and 
the Roman Cai£o'lic Church. They have been aided 
financially by the State since 1902, but have not been 
fully controlled by the local educational authorities, 
though some of them have been classed as blacklisted 
for years. The existence within the public system of 
these voluntary (non-provided) schools with their 
divided authority has been an embarrassment to most 
‘EdifCation Ministers. “ Rab ” Butler offers the volun- 
tary schools these -alternatives. 

(1) Where school managers cannot meet half the 
cost, of necessary improvements the financial responsi- 
bility will be turned over to the local authority, who 

will then become responsible for appointing teachers 

• 

Denominational instiuction will only be given to 
children whose parents desire it. These schools will be 
known as “controlled schools” 

(2) Where managers are willing to meet half the 
cost of improvements, the other half will be met by the 
Exchequer. Managers will then retain their power in 
the way of appointing staff and giving what and as 
much denominational instruction as they please. These 
schools will be known as “Aided Schools” 

By^ far the most revolutionary of the reforms advo^ 
Gated in the White Paper is that relating to the Free 
Secondary Education for all. The importance the Gov- 
ernment attaches to this section is illustrated in the 
Norwood Report, which deals entirely with the curri- 
culum and examinations in secondary schools, and which 
came swiftly on the heels of the White Paper. Father 
of the report, Sir Cyril Norwood, President of Oxford’s 
St. John College and one time headmaster of Harrow, 
has packed nearly 150 pages with recommendations in 
contrast to the White Paper’s 36 pages. Norwood and 
his Committee lay special emphasis on the proper 
teaching of English, the modifying of the School Certifi- 
cate examination. 

The Secondary Education Bill of Bengal 
may be compared with the Butler Scheme. 
While Britain herself is prepared to encourage 
and help private schools to function, the Bengal 
Bill aims at their destruction and to bring the 
entire educational system under the grip of a 
communal Government, if it survives the whole- 
sale disorganisation — ^created “ demi-officially 
under the plea of war-exigency«=ricgnsequent) 
Upon the war. 


Angli in Oriente 

Major J. M. Collard has given a good 
account of the past, present and future position 
of Englishmen m the Orient. In an outspoken 
article, ^^Angli in Oriente,” in the Spectator j 
London, for July 9, 1943, he writes : 

The reuunciaition of extra-territoriality in China, 
the abolition of capitulations in Egypt, and the probable 
independence of India after the war will make it neces- 
sary for the Englishman whose work takes him to the 
East to revise his attitude to, and his relations with, 
the inhabitants of these countries if he is to contimie to 
live and work there. 

The privileged position enjoyed up to now by 
Englishmen and other Europeans in Eastern countries 
has not been due to any respect felt for Europeans as 
such by the heirs of civilisations many thousands of 
years older than ours, who are possessed of intelligence 
and perceptions not inferior to our own. It has been 
the remit paitly of the enterprise and unscrupulomness 
of our forefathers in the past, and partly of the strength 
of our national armaments m the present These factors 
are^ no longer sufficient to keep things as they were. 
This fact was recognised m the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
and at the Montreux Conference, in the Cnpps Mission 
to India, and m the voluntary renunciation of extra- 
territorial rights in China. The implications of the new 
state of affairs have not yet been fully recognised. 

In future, if we are to maintain our financial and 
commercial interests in these great Eastern countries, 
we have got to convince their inhabitants and govern- 
ments, not only that these interests are advantageous to 
them as well as to us, but also that the presence of 
large numbers of Englishmen in important positions 
among them is not so objectionable as to outweigh any 
material advantages that accrue from their presence. 
And m trying to convince them we shall start with the 
handicap bequeathed to us by thousands of Englishmen 
who have lived their lives in the East under the delusion 
that the strength of their country’s armaments has coU'- 
fened a moral mpeiionty which lifts the lowest among 
them higher than the highest of the inhabitants of the 
country m which they live Fortunately, there is some- 
thing on the credit side as well. There have been, and 
are, Englishmen m the. East respected for themselves 
alone, who have not found it necessary to hide behind 
the respect conferred by “prestige” To some people 
it may seem a matter of indifference whether or not we 
are able to maintain our connexions in these Eastern 
countries. But to hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, 
most of them living and working all their lives in 
England, these connexions are of vital importance for 
their livelihood. It is no mere matter of the interests 
of Englishmen living in the Orient. 

We have to get rid of those notiOTis of racial 
supci iority which seem shocking enovtgh when enunciated 
by Hitler, but which are calmly accepted by most 
Englishmen when comparing themselves with Africans 
or Asiatics. And at the same time we must display 
more of our best racial qualities of energy, morality, 
technical skill, modesty, incorruptibility, kindliness and 
fair dealing. The enforced and unwilling respect with 
which we have hitherto been surrounded in Eastern 
countries has led to a degeneration of some of these 
qualities Individuals have not been under the necessity 
of justifying their existence by their work and their 
behaviour. They have occupied privileged positions 
which in many cases they had done nothing to earnj 
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and in which they were protected from the free com- 
petition of the local inhabitants. In futurCj Englishmen 
will be Me to maintain themselves in the East only 
in so far os they are regarded as useful by the govern- 
ments and peoples of those countries If they can be 
adequately replaced by nationals, they will be, whether 
m administration or busmess. tlsefulness will not be 
the only standard that will be applied. The Englishman 
will have to see to it not only that his work is an asset 
to the people among whom he lives, ^ but that his 
behaviour in no way affronts their dignity or indepen- 
dence. He must be not only temporarily tolerated out 
of necessity, but permanently welcomed out of friendship. 

This is not a counsel of perfection for the enlighten- 
ed individual; it is a policy of necessity for English 
communities living in the East if they are to remain 
and prosper there. It ca'hnot be left to the individual; 
it must be initiated, encouraged, and where necessary 
imposed, by organised public opinion What was once 
a matter of courtesy and good feeling is now a matter 
of necessity and national urgency. It is not the Colonel 
Blimps and the political die-hards who are going to be 
the main trouble in the adjustment of our relations 
with the inhabitants of the coutries of the East. The 
trouble is going to come from those second-rate people 
who have “ come East in the hope of enjoying a better 
standard of living and a better social positioin than their 
own efforts would have won for them at home. 

People in the Orient have, however, reasons 
to apprehend that the days of Colonel Blimps 
and political diehards are not yet over, nor any 
sign is visible that they will be over in a near 
future. It may now be said without fear of 
contradiction that not a single nation in Asia 
or _ Africa, cherishes political connection with 
Britain, which has proved almost everywhere 
to Jead. to political, economic and social sub- 
ordination. Nowhere in the Orient did Britain 
enter into a political friendship on equal terms 
unless compelled to do so. Only a voluntary 
liquidation of her Empire may succeed to recover 
Britain’s prestige which she has lost on this 
side of the globe. 


M. P, Advocates Public Indictment of 
Amery and Linlithgow 

Mr. W. G. Cove, Labour Member of the 
Parliament, is the Chairman of the Indian 
Famine Committee of London. Addressing the 
Committee on November 28, he said : 


London, Kov 29 

o ^ principal way of solving the 

inaian problem and that is by recognising now in prac- 
tice the right of India to self-government, self-deter- 
mination and independence.” 

I should be false to my own profound convictions, 
after an extensive study of the Indian situation, if I do 
f frankly that relief, although essential and 
necessajy, is .not enough.' There must be 
more than rehef We want food, clothes 
.and medicines to be sent but after we have done that 
the Indian problem still remains.” 

J have not felt that the late Viceroy has shown 
Hl'uph foresight or c^ed forth great sympathy for India., 


I have an impression that he was the most wooden and 
unresponsive Viceioy England has cvei seen, I cannot 
remember Mr. Amery either flowing with the milk of 
human kindness. If theie is penonal i asponsibdity m 
this situation, it lies heavdy on the shoulden of the 
late Viceioy and Mi Ameiy and both of them odght 
to be indicted 'publicly for what has happened. It la 
not many months ago that Mr. Ainc'iy assiued the House 
of Commons that there was no need to fear the Indian 
food situation Not long after, famine stalks India. 
I ask where was the ml-oimation whi(;h ought to be put 
at the disposal of the Secietary of State for India? 
It seems to me to indicate how remote and aloof the 
India Office and Mr. Amery are from real life and condi- 
tions in India.” , 

There was sometiiing wrong in our jiohtical rela- 
tions in India. The fact was that we hud not established 
trust and confidence ihcie. 

You will not solve the Indian piohlvrn merely by 
bieadj and the British (Joveinnient cannot have the 
goodwill of India when the leadcis aic in gaol.” 

The real Indian pwblem was not ovei-populaiiorrf 
but the fact that theie loas an alien Government govern- 
ing 'India. It was the social and econoinic conditions 
which obtained in India and which would vet be chang- 
ed until India got her political indc’pcndimce That was 
the first condition to allow India lo solve lier economic 
and .social problems befoie she* could (‘lacige to a 
higher stanciaid of life — Rcutvi (llahcs oui*s— 

M. R). 

Mr. Cove deserves congratulations for his 
attempt to focuss public opinion on the political 
side of Indian famine winch lias been deliber- 
ately suppressed both in London and in New 
Delhi. No lasting solution of fannne conditions 
in India is possible without solving llu' political 
problem. 

Scheduled Castes Denounce Vivisection 
of India 

Presiding over the Executive CJonimittee 
meeting of the All-India DcpresscMl Olasscs 
Association at Nagpur on December 15, Dr. 
Manakchand of Agra said : 

^Rakistan is harmful mo\o— haiinful to India and 
to the Indians and I do not vant that tin* Hchednled 
Castes should lend any suppoit t,o thL dangf^ious scheme. 
The Scheduled Castes arc the original inhabit.ants of the 
country and nothing would Ix' rnon^ disgiacidul to them 
than helping the \ivis{‘ction of the mot heu land ” 

“Theie is also anoth(u* nio\(‘ among a w'ction of 
the Scheduled Castes — a move t.o iioel off the Hcdiedulcd 
Castes from the Caste Hmdii.s and is a km to Pakistan. 
We do not want to bo a di.stinct (jommumty. We will 
fight the Hindu orthodoxy-— fight unto dcalli but not be 
a party to the disintegration of India,” 

^ Public opinion in India against attempts at 
vivisection is continually gaining momentum 
and may be expected to overwhelm the Pakistan- 
walas in no distant future. 

Communal Problem Not An Alllndia 
Question 

Bombay, Dec. 14.^ 

The problem of communal disunity, was not basicah 
ly Bindg-]\|usUm one and the solution was not a 
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Congress-League ^Pact Those who advanced that 
lemedy were responsible for not only a futile but also a 
misleading slogan, said Mr. M. R Masani, Mayor of 
Bombay, presiding at the lecture delivered by Mr. Baig 
eX“Shenff of Bombay, on ‘‘The problem of Communal 
Disharmony ” at the Tata Graduate School today 

What was really needed was the widest possible 
union of all good Indians for the achievement of their 
country’s freedom. Paper pacts based on the acceptance 
of the communal principle could never take India to 
her goal If there was to be a comm'inmty of Indians, 
communities of Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Sikhs must 
first cease to exist. 

“Feel and think Indian” was the slogan that Mr. 
Masani suggested for the attainment of the end In 
the Congress fold Hinduism and nationalism weie mis- 
taken foi each other Unless people ceased to think of 
each other in terms of their respective sects the com- 
munal question would never be solved. 

Ml. Baig m his speech said that there wan teally no 
all-lndia communal problem. The problem was diffeient 
in dijjerent pi evinces In the Punjab it was a triangular 
contest, in Boafbay, Madras and N -W F P there was 
leally no communal pioblem because the minorities 
were fai too small in number. 

No pacts between the Congress aind the League 
would ever solve the problem.— 2. P 

Mr. Jinnah himself failed to formulate an 
Ali-india policy -for the guidance of the conduct 
of the stalwarts of his own party. Participation 
o£ League Mjembers in the Viceroy’s Council and 
the National Defence Council was banned Sir 
Sultan Ahmed was expelled from the League for 
having joined the Government at the Centre. 
But participation of League leaders in the Pro- 
vincial Governments and their wholehearted 
prosecution of war efforts was not only permit- 
ted but encouraiged. Communal conditions are 
basically different in different provinces 'and do 
not admit of the formulation of any all-India 
policy on communal lines. This explains Mr. 
Jinnah’s frantic endeavours to appear consistent 
by clouding the real issues by a tornado of 
words when the actual conditions are exactly 
the reverse. 

Retired Official’s Anti-Indian Propaganda 

The Leader reports ; 

One 'Mr. Bean, a retired officer of the Government 
of India, IS now utilizing the opportunity afforded by 
the free time at his disposal to malign the Indians in 
South Africa. In one of his speeches he has been 
reported to have said that “ the repatiiation ol Indians 
IS the only means by which Euiopeains in South Africa 
can be saved from extinction by Indians” He draws 
attention to the huge population of India and says, 
“ II allowed to, this great host would oveiflow into 
Africa’s empty spaces” How India’s hosts will ovei- 
flow South Africa’s empty spaces, when Indians are not 
allowed to enter South Africa we cannot understand. 
The 200,000 Indian settleis whom Mr Bean wants to 
be expelled from South Africa know no other home 
Their forefathers who went to South Africa at the 
invitation of the Government and* the people of South 
Africa have contributed enormously by their labour to 


the development of_ the Union It is obvious that 
whatever other qualities Mr Bean may have, narmk 
lialah and gratitude are not among them He is a 
Biitish citizen, but evidently he believes m the Herren- 
volk cult. 

One agrees fully with the opinion expressed 
by the Leader : “ It is bad enough that we 
should be maligned But must India’s traducers 
be also financed by the Indian tax-payer ? ’’ 
Mr. Be^ however is not the only traducer 
financed by the Indian tax-payer, other similar 
careerists have recently been exported to 
Britain and the U S A for similar purposes 

Hutchings’ “ Clumsy Effort to Mislead 
Anglo-Americans ” 

A Special Correspondent oi the Bombay 
Chronlxle reports : 

London, Dec. 20. 

Press leports from India say that the Food Secretary 
to the Government of India, Mr Hutchings, said, in an 
interview that “ famine no longer exists in -Bengal which 
has passed out of the stage of acute food shonnge. 
Soimie people, only compaiatively few, are stiO going 
hungry, but even m noimal times some people go 
hungiy.” The majority of the Indian and British people 
dismiss Mr Hutchings’ statement as a clumsy effort 
to persuade the Anglo-Ameiicans not to believe in the 
existence of famine. 

Immediately after Mr Hutchings’ statement was 
received here the Swaraj House to-day issued a state- 
ment to the Press saying that “ the famine is not over; 
and thousands aie still dying” 

As Secretary of the Food Department, Mr. 
Hutchings has shown nothing which can bring 
him any credit, his speech m the Central Legis- 
lature had been a miserable performance, and 
now he has come out with a statement which 
may again lead to dangerous results. Compla- 
cency in high quarters before the famine had 
been alleged and substantially proved Mr. 
Hutchings’ statement shows that the same 
complacency is still there and the same mis- 
chievous efforts to minimise the virulence of the 
famine is still being made. 

Ireland’s Help in Indian Famine 

With deep gratitude India acknowledges 
Ireland’s gift of £100,000 for famine relief in 
Bengal This amount forms a substantial part 
of Ireland’s normal budget. No contribution 
from any other Government having astronomical 
figure budgets has yet been announced. The 
U. S. A. expects to put 1600,000,000 dollars into 
the U. N. R. R. A. pool which will go direct to 
relieve distress in Europe and not in India. 

Mr. De Valera has remembered Bengal’s 
help to the Irish famine of 1848. We were un- 
able tp trace any such contribution in 1848, but 
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Mlaharshi Devendranatll Tagore had made two 
contributions, one of Rfe. 1350 through Rev. 
Charles Voysey and the other Rs ^ 100 direct 
to Mr. Wood, Secretary of the Irish Famine 
Relief Committee during the Irish famine of 
1879. Ctocidentally it may be mentioned that 
Prince Dwarakanath Tagore was the first Indian 
to visit Ireland which was later followed by 
several other notable Indians, specially from 
Bengal. , , 

'' Grow More Food Campaign a 
Veritable Farce ’’ 

The Special Correspondent of Tribune, 
Lahore, reports : . 

Bombay, Nov 13. 

Sir Vijay Anand, Maharajkumar of Vizianagaram 
in a cable to the Daily Herald (London) says . I 
'wish I could share the selLcomlplacency of^ Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Amery who have been singing the 
same tune that the primary responsibility for the present 
situation does not lie with the British Government or 
the Government of India It is tiue that India’s popu- 
lation has been increasing by leaps and bounds; it is 
also true that India is an agricultural country, but have 
the Government, adorned by these worthies, followed 
any national policy of agriculture ? I would like to 
emphasise that the grow more food ” campaign, started 
by the India Government, is a veritable farce. The 
Central Government allotted two crores of rupees for 
this aampaian to feed 400 millions, while England has 
been spending 20h chores by way of sundries to feed 
40 millions — one-tenth of India’s population England 
has expanded her food production by 70 per cent since 
the war There is no use Sir John Anderson saying 
that England cannot be compared to India. It is 
true that India is poor, but the problem of the world 
today is that the rich are living on the poor 

^^It IS criminal negligence on the part of the 
authorities here and in Whitehall that has brought 
about the Bengal situation. There is no getting away, 
from this truth The real ^ war effort lies in curing 
India’s famine and in revising the uneconoimic policy 
hitherto followed by the powers that be.” 

Judging from the visible results, these two 
crores of rupees may also be considered to have 
been completely wasted. 

Economic Planning in Egypt 

Daily Herald, Lahore, quoting London 
Times, gives a good account of how Egypt is 
forging ahead with economic planning. The 
following relevant extract will illustrate : 

Plans for the utilization of the great hydro-electric 
potential stored behind the Assuan Dam have been 
under consideration since 1935, if not earlier. The 
possibility of thus supplying the country with power, 
light and heating— for even sunny Egypt has imported 
large quantities of fuel, especially British coal for many 
purposes— is attractive enough in itself But there are 
other more important aspects of the Assuan Hydro- 
electric Scheme. 

Thoughtful Egyptians recognize the gravity of the 


problem presented by the steady increase of populatioa 
m the face oi serious limitations imposed on the exten- 
sion of agricuituie by the topoguiphy of tiiu lower valley 
ol the Nile. 

Industrialization is one lemedy foi a situation which 
may become acute after the coining ol peace and 
departure of the armies which iiave brought money and 
employment to Egypt. Another is supply oi lertilizers. 
The system of perennial irrigation, now vntually uni- 
versal m Egypt, has unquestionably impaned the once 
proverbial fertility of its vsoil as the laiportation of 
Hileno nitrates in recent years testilic's Eloctiic power 
applied to local mineral resources can do much to 
repair this impoverishment which threatens to increase 
m spite of the annual deposit of the Nile mud 

Eveu Egypt has begun to think m terms of 
fertilisers and electricity for the improvement 
of her agriculture, but not India. Already her 
productivity is four tunes that of Bengal. 

Proselytisution of Aboriginals 

The administration of aboriginal areas have, 
under the Government of India Act 1935, been 
entrust^ to the Governors as their special res- 
ponsibilities by stamping these areas as excluded 
and partially excluded areas. Jjegislatures have 
no voice in the administration of these areas. The 
life of these aboriginal people have thus been 
made a matter of personal discretion of men 
recruited six thousand miles away and having 
no knowledge of their culture, character or way 
of life. The manner in which this responsibility 
is being discharged has recently come to light 
and more may be expected. Mr. Verrier Elwm, 
a life-long worker among aboriginals and Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, a renowned JSucial Service 
worker, have issued a joint statement imbhshcd 
in the Hitavada, Nagpur, the English organ of 
the Servants of India Society, in wliich they have 
condemned the present i>oiicy pursued by the 
Goverdiment of India in relation to these 
Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas. The 
statement reads : 

Maadla District, an ancient kingdom of tlio Gonds, 
the classic home of the Baiga.s, is a Furtially E,xclude(l 
Area. But in the last few yeain, .since the Government 
of India Act was passed, the mis.sioiiane.s of tfio Gathohe 
Apostolic Mission in Jubbulporo have been permitted 
to open some sixty schools in the District. Further- 
more, Government has handed over the running of ^ 
Abonginal Teachers’ Nonmal School to the same mis- 
sion, locating it at Sijhora in the Mandla District. It 
has made a grant of lis. 20,000 for buildings and \yill, 
we understand, bear half the cost of running the institu- 
tion. It-has also made grants for a boarding hostel and 
a middle school in the same place. Not only ha,s this 
very emphatic ofheial support Been given to missionaries ' 
in a Partially Excluded Area, but an official memoran- 
dum was issued about the school which did not say a 
word about the not unimportant fact that it is a mission- 
ary institution. 

It IS an O’Pen seeret that Mr. W. V. Grigson, I.C S., 
in his capacity as Aboriginal Tribes’ Enquiry Officer, 
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has recommended the establishment of a special Normal 
School for aboriginal teacheis, insisting that it should 
be run by Government with a special ^llabus and locat- 
ed m the bilingual Gond-Korku area in the Betul Dis- 
trict. Dr. G Hunter, when D. P. I of the Province, 
was equally keen on this Government-run Normal 
School Many of those who received the prospectus 
about the Sijhora School were naturally under the im- 
pression that this was the institution recommended by 
Mr Grigson It is not easy to understand why Govern- 
ment should have been so coy about the support they 
have given to this missionary enterprise. For the impli- 
cations of this support should be understood At a 
time when the legislature is not sitting, without consult- 
ing anyone — least of all the aboriginals themselves— in 
contradiction of the advice of the expert which Govern- 
ment itself appointed, against the whole purpose of 
Government’s own aboriginal policy (as embodied in 
the Government of India Act), in complete secrecy and 
even camouflage, this most controversial step of handing 
over the training of aboriginal teacheis to missionary 
hands has been adopted. 

We believe that the considerable official assistance 
given to the missionaries m Mandla District and else- 
where IS contrary to the spirit of the Government of 
India Act, and we desire, there^fore, as men who have 
devoted our lives to the service of the aboriginals, who 
have not always agreed in our policy but who are 
entirely at one in our feeling here, to put on record our 
serious and emphatic protest against the present policy 
of permitting foreign missionaiy infiltration (or almost 
anyone helping proselytization) into the Excluded and 
partially Excluded Aieas 

Crown not Helpful to Court — 

Sir T. Harries 

The Tribune, Lahore, has published the 
judgment delivered by a Full Bench of the 
Lahore High Court consisting of the Chief 
Justice Sir Trevor Harries, Mr. Justice Blacker 
and Mr. Justice Munir, on the petition of two 
detenus whose detention was held illegal. 

The Chief Justice, with whom the two other Judges 
concurred (though Mr. Justice Munir wrote a separate 
judgment), in the course of his judgment said : “If 
the personal satisfaction of the Governor of the Punjab 
is a condition precedent to the validity of these orders 
no presumption should be made or could safely be made 
that the Governor was personally satisfied in these 
cases. An order of the Government of the Punjab must 
be made in the name of the Governor and in the orders 
of detention now in question the concluding words “ By 
order of the Governor of the Punjab ” may well mean 
“ By order of the Punjab Government ” The documient 
(detention order) is actually signed by Mr. F. C. Bourne 
who describes himself as Chief Secietary to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab The form of the order is to say 
the least of it ambiguous It may well be not an order 
of the Governor but an order of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of the province 

“The court offered to give the Crown an adjourn- 
ment to produce an affidavit establishing the Governor’s 
personal satisfaction in these cases But the Advocate- 
General neither pressed for an adjournment nor did he 
offer to tender any such affidavit m evidence if an 
adjournment was granted. I do feel constrained, how- 
ever, to say that the attitude of the Crown has not 
been helpful to the court. The production of an affidavit 
stating what had occurred before the orders were made 


in these two cases, would have made the task of the 
couit much easier In cases where the liberty of the 
subject is at stake, the lesponsibility of this court is 
great, and it has, I think, a right to, expect that the 
Crown will frankly place all the facts before it. 

“Holding as I do that no presumption as to the 
accuiacy of the lecital can be made, the onus lies on 
the Crown to piove its accuracy. No evidence has been 
adduced on behalf of the Crown. , The orders must 
be held to be invalid. They afford no answer to the 
allegations of these two detenus that they are illegally 
detained and that being so they rniust be released from 
custody forthwith ” 

The Executive’s unhelpfulness to the Judi- 
ciary in this country is nothing new. Executive 
legislation by means of Ordinances or D. I. Rules 
has in many cases striven to curtail the powers 
of the Judiciary, and even that of the High 
Court. An independent judiciary is the strongest 
guarantee against personal liberty. The only 
silver lining on the dark horizon, created by 
the present-day tendency of the Executive to 
arrogate all powers to itself is the Judiciary’s 
strive for maintaining its independence. 

Allahabad Chief Justice on Abuse of 
D. L R. 26 

A second case of equal importance has been 
reported from Allahabad. While reserving 
judgment in the habeas corpus application moved 
on behalf of Pandit Baijnath, a leading advo- 
cate of Agra, who challenged the validity of 
Sec. 2 of Ordinance 14 of 1943, the Chief Justice 
of the Allahabad High Court, addressing the 
Government Advocate, said : 

“I would like to hear you in particular on the 
question as to whether if I am satisfied that the particu- 
lar order means abuse of provisions of Rule 26, I have 
justification to quash that order. I know that it is not 
within the competence of this Court to inquire into 
the propriety or otherwise of an order under Rule 26 
of the Defence of India Rules passed by the Commis- 
sioner or Provincial Government. Thciefore, you have 
my authority to say to the authorities concerned that 
the Chief Justice is unhappy about this case and is too 
much to expect that the Commissioner will see his way 
to remove my unhappiness ?” 

In the application of Pandit Baij Nath it was 
stated that he did not take part in politics, that he was 
neither a member of the Congress nor of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, that his health had greatly deteriorated and 
for that reason he was also released on parole for some 
time 

In the course of arguments on behalf o-f the appli- 
cation, His Lordship the Chief Justice said * “Under 
cover of Rule 26 of^ the Defence of India Rules they 
want to destroy the liberty of the Bar You can tell the 
Comimissioner that the Chief Justice in open court made 
the observation that Rule 26 is being abused with a 
view to destroying the privileges of the Bar. He would 
like the production of all the documents in this ca'se. 
If you refuse to produce the documents, I shall order 
the Commissioner to come here and give evidence If 
he is the protector of public peace, I am the protector 
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of the Bar. You may get instructions as to what the 
executive authorities intend to do m this matter” 

The Chief Justice further obseived “The ugliest 
part of this case is that this gentleman was appearing 
in a senes of cases for the defence in which the accused 
were charged with subversive activities arising out of 
recent disturbances and then he is arrested. The police 
at times create obstacles in the way of counsel for the 
defence and they thought the best thing was to get rid 
of this man and have him behind prison bars.” 

Judgment has been reserved A similar 
case occurred in the Punjab "when My Pardi- 
wala, Counsel for Jayprakash Narain, who had 
come to move a habeas corpus petition on behalf 
of his client in the Lahore Court, was arrested 
He was however released following the agitation 
after his arrest. 

Dr. Jayahars Revelations about 
Cripps Negotiations 

Unveiling the portrait of Dr. Raghavendra 
Rao at Madras, on December 5 last, Dr. M. R 
Jayakar made some revelations about the Cripps 
negotiations. The following is an extract from 
his speech : 

But he would like to speak of the memorable inter- 
view which Dr Rao had with Sir Staffoid Cupps as 
narrated to hinn by Dr. Rao. On the memorable even- 
ing Dr Rao came back thoroughly exhausted and told 
him he had met Sir Stafford and talked things with 
him. “Dr Rao told me,” the speaker said, “I do not 
feel strong enough to tell you the whole story but 
Cnpps soon jound that we Indians are not quite so 
gullible as he thoiight" Sir Stafford realised that the 
ease with which he thought he would conquer the 
Indian situation was not quite so real Sir Stafford 
lengthened his stay.’ Things were becoming more and 
more difficult ‘ “ He went on giving press talks. The 
document with which he came — a short brief one, which 
we lawyers clearly understood — spoke for itself If Sir 
Stafford Cripps had stuck to the terms of that document, 
no trouble would have arisen at all But what did he 
do 7 He went on giving press conferences and speeches 
on the_ radio — ^one of the most deceptive things in the 
world is the radio— with the result that the document 
began to be augmented — and it is a dangerous thing to 
augment a precise document, the words were there as 
a result of most judicious selection and you understand 
English; it is deceptive to substitute one synonym for 
another and a lot of sense will be taken away Now 
we found to our honor, listening m night after night, 
, that this gentleman (Sir Stafford) was acting as Malli- 
nath to Manu for the purpose of illustrating what was 
going on The second thing which defeated Cripps was 
as Dr Raghavendra Rao found out, that he spoke diffei- 
■ent things to different men. We suggested that there 
should be a discussion not in isolation from one another, 
as did take place, but together so that one Indian could 
say and persuade another as to which should be taken, 
which rejected and which modified. That was never 
done. Each party was met injsolation YTiat he spoke 
to X Y. and Z, was different from what he spoke to 
.A. B. and C,_ and when X. Y and Z. met A. B and C. 
in the evening they found that different things had 
,been said to each of them. 


The practice of conversations with Indian 
leaders in isolation has been followed by almost 
all British politicians 

Report of the Special Committee on 
Education in Ceylon 

In the thick of the war, (’eyloii lias applied 
her mind to examine the entile education system 
of the island with a view to evolving a system 
suited to the needs and rccpiirenicnts of the 
country A Special Commission was appointed 
for the purpose m 19'40 under the C’liainuaiiship 
of Dr. C W. W Kannanjyara The report of 
the Committee has now been published. A 
thorough investigation of the dedects of the 
present educational system has been made and, 
measures of reform have been recommended. 
The. Committee had been strengtlieiuxl in 1941 
by the inclusion of Dr. Ivor Jennings, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Ceylon University. This 
Special Committee of Ceylon, like the British 
Board of Education, has proved that constructive 
measures may not be put off -where there is a 
sincere will to serve the country. 

Birth Centenary of the First President of 
Indian National Congress 

A ’ Committee with Dr Shyama Prasad 
Mookherjee as President and Dr. Kalidas Nag 
and Miss Sadhona Bonnerjee as .It, Hi'crcd aides 
has been formed with the object of arranging 
fitting steps to pay tribute to the aclucvinuents 
of W. C. Bonnerjee, and (o perpetuate his 
memory. The centenary celebrations wen* in- 
augurated by holding a mc'cting at the Oriental 
Seminary on Decemlier 29 The (’(mtenary 
Committee has chalked out a progranmu* which 
includes : (i) the preiiaration of a commemo- 

ration volume, fn) founding a lectureship at'the 
Calcutta University and (ut) presi'iitation of a 
lifc-size portrait to be hung up in a public 
building. 

Special Notice 

Owing to extreme stringency in the paper 
market wc are obliged to restrict our print- Wc 
regret therefore our inability to .‘-upply eomplctc 
voucher copies of The Modem Review to agents 
or advertisers booking less (ban \ column or, 
i page in one issue. A tcar-page containing the 
advertisement inserted will in future be sent 
as voucher. We shall resume the old practice 
as soon as the paper market is easier. 
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THE BATTLE OF MERTA, 1790 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , cj.e., D.Litt. 


1 Events Leading to the March on Merta 

The battle of Merta was the hardest fight in 
General Dc Boigne’s career and showed his 
military genius at its best It will also be re- 
membered for all time as a classic example of 
the utter futility of mere courage against 
discipline and of the sword against bullets It 
proved the superiority of the European system 
of warfare over the old Indian beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

The battle of Patan, fought on 20th June 
1790 (and described in our May 1943 number), 
had not really put an end to the Kachh'wa- 
Rathor combination From that fatal field the 
vanquished generail Mirza Ismail Beg and most 
• of Jiis soldiers and captains escaped, though at 
the sacrifice of all their guns and properly. And 
now from his refuge in Jodhpur territory he 
began to assemble a new army by calling 
together Ins scattered followers. A national 
levy of the Marwar kingdom was ordered by its 
Rajah Money only was wanted to equip Ismail 
Beg and make him as great a danger to the 
Marathas as before Patan. The Maratha cause 
was further weakened by the incurable quarrel 
between Sindhia and Holkar, and their failure 
to collect -cnougli war indemnity for meeting the 
daily cost of their inflated army. 

Thus, the resounding victory of Patan 
proved in the end to be a “ great illusion ” for 
Sindhia. The Jodhpur Rajah refused to restore 
the fort and district of Ajmer (which belonged 
to the Marathas under a grant from the 
Emperor of Delhi) And he of Jaipur, while 
professing to have made peace with Sindhia, 
openly intrigued with Jodhpur for a war of 
revenge and began to send money and men to 
Ismail Beg. 

S.o, Sindhia’s generals, after making some 
little money collection in the Shekhawati district, 
by-passed Jaipur and laid siege to Ajmer fort 
(on 21st August). At the same time, Mahadji 
Sindhia, by a master stroke of strategy, terrified 
ifnd neutralised the Rajah of Jaipur by pushing 
a large detachment from his camp in Mathura, 
on to Bhusawar (15th Aug.), on the eastern 
frontier of the Jaipur State, in readiness to in- 
vade that country if its troops marched west to 
aid the Marwar army then defending Ajmer. 
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Finally in order to strike even greater terror, he 
announced that ho would join the campaign in 
person, and as an earnest of it, left his canton- 
ments in Mathura (28th Aug.) and entered his 
“ marching tents ” outside that holy city, and a 
few days later advanced to Shantanu-kund. 

The Rajah of Jodhpur set himself to collect 
an army under the brilliant leadership of Mirza 
Ismail Beg for raising the siege of Ajmer and 
expelling the Migrathas from his territory. He 
might have succeeded but for his absolute lack 
of money and the worthlessness of his ministers, 
— ^from which delay and incompleteness of equip- 
ment resulted, when time was everything 
It was a question of life and death to Mahadji 
Sindhia to strike the first blow. 

No time was to be lost m breaking up the 
relieving Mlarwar army posted at Merta before it 
could be doubled by the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which were gathering at Nagor, only 40 
miles away. This strategic blow was immediately 
put into execution. Leaving two thousand Dec- 
cani horse and a small body of trained musketeers 
to hold the siege trenches before Ajmer and pre- 
vent any succour from reaching the beleaguered 
fort, the main army of Sindhia under Gopal Hari 
Raghunalh (popularly known as Gopal Bhau 
Chitnis) set out for Merta on 4th September. 
The Maratha horse moved one march ahead, 
forming a screen before the more slowly moving 
guns ancl trained infantry under Do Boigne, and 
arrived at Nctana four miles cast of Merta, on 
the 7th. De Boigne had to take a more circui- 
tous route, south of Ajmer, then west and finally 
north, by way of Pismgaon and Govindgarh, to 
Alniawas, on the southern bank of the Luni river, 
and ploughed his way across its broad sandy 
bed on to the town of Rian, 15 miles south-east 
of Merta, on the 8th. His arrangements were 
perfect; a large number of camels carried skins 
of water for his men over this dry region, and 
others transported his infantry to lessen their 
fatigue. 

At midnight between the 8th and the 9th, 
De Boigne resumed his march and arrived at 
dawn at the Maratha camp in Netaria. 

2. Description op Merta and its Environs— 
THE Rival Forces 

The town of Merta covers an irregular 
square, each face of which is about a mile in 
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length and the base or southern side _a little 
longer. The whole is surrounded by a thick mud 
rampart and parapet, twenty feet high, with a 
deep wet ditch before it. All the houses arc 
pfucka, and the town itself is described by an 
officer of De Boigne as “much larger than 
Benares” in those days. A large number of 
perennial tanks with stone-faced banks, cluster 
round its northern and eastern sides, outside the 
walls but close to them. Half a mile south of 
it stands the citadel, a small cross-shaped forta- 
lice, with a long narrow tank separating it from 
the city. A mile due east of Merta city is the 
village of Dangaiwas, with two large tanks east 
of it. Three miles beyond Dangawas, in the same 
easterly direction lies another village, Netaria, 
(11 miles north-west of Rian and the Luni river) 
with a similar water supply. This Netaria, 
served as the base of Smdhia’s army before the 
battle, and the battle began with an attack upon 
the northernmost point (or the left extreme) of 
the Rajput trenches which extended from the 
tanks east of Dangawas westwards in a semi- 
circular line along the south of Merta city. 

Merta has been rightly called the Gateway 
of Marwar, and here every invader of the Ilathor 
kingdom has been first opposed. 

A mutual cannonade began at 9 A.M on the 
day of De Boigne’s arrival (9th September), 
with no other result than the waste of munition, 
as was usually the case in those days. Gopal 
Bhau wished to attack immediately, but De 
Boigne wisely refused to employ has worn-out 
troops in the intense heat of the desert noon and 
also lose the chance of an effective pursuit by 
beginning the battle so late in the day. He spent 
that afternoon in reconnoitring the enemy’s lines 
and planning his blow. 

Sindhia’s army consisted of about 25,000 
cavalry of his own with two auxiliary but 
detached bodies of 2000 each supplied by Ilolkar 
and All Bahadur. De Boigne’s division was made 
up of 12 infantry battalions (totalling about 
6,500 rank and file), together with 50 pieces of 
choice artillery. The Jodhpur army was made 
up of about 26,000 cavalry and a body of 
irregular infantry not more than ten thousand 
strong, a few of whom were armed with match- 
locks and the bulk with sword and spear only. 
Their artillery consisted of some 25 antique land 
almost useless guns. Sindhia’s superiority in 
fire power was made tenfold of this numerical 
difference by the greater mobility, efficiency and 
rapidity of his brass guns, light 3 and 6 pounders, 
which were worked by highly trained' Indian 
gun crews under one European gun-layer for 


each piece, and supplied with enormous quanti- 
ties of powder and shot brought into the firing 
line by well-organized bullock transport Thus 
it happened that within tin hour of the com- 
mencement of the fight, the Jodhpur infantry 
was broken and diiven out of the field, .so that 
the rest of the battle, for two more hours, was 
a contest between cavalry armed with the .sword 
on one side and disciplined infantry armed with 
modern flmt-locks and bayonets and_ highly 
efficient artillery on the other. During this 
second stage the Miarwari guns were sihad. The 
Maratha cavaliy made an advanci' only after 
the issue had been decided by 1)(‘ lioigne’s 
infantry and guns and the blown anil battered 
remnant of the Rajput, cavalry had falh'ii back 
to their own position. 

3. Plan and Tactics of tiik Jodiu-ue Army— 
CausEvS of Tiikir Defeat 

The battle of Patau, fought, less than throe 
months before this, had proved beyond doubt 
the futility of swords against, cannon-balls. 
The Rathor tribal levy was entirely made up 
of tumultuous bands of hoi semen, with a few 
rusty old camion of posit lom Their iialiunal 
infantiy was a despised arm and consisfid iif 
W'lld Naga monks, iMiorly armi'd mid utterly 
Ignorant of disciiiline, and some servants too 
jioor to keei> a, horse J'herefore, before challciig- 
mg Sindliia’s new model army again, the Jodh- 
pur Government wisely decided to stiffen its 
national eavaliy with tla- Muglialia matchlock- 
men and gunner, s of Mirza I.^mail Beg, wdio w'cro 
semi-moderiiised and fully experieneed in a life 
of fighting as a prutV.s.'-ion, and also to secure 
his celebrated laiid impetuous leader.-hip on its 
side. This General alone was worth ten 
thousand men. The Jodhpur army at Merta 
was strictly ordered to avoid a contc-sl. with 
Bmdhia’s trooiis t.ill Ismail Beg's force should 
join it and raise it to a purity with De lioigne’s 
musketeers and gunners. This deei.sion was due 
to sound militaiy policy and not to treachery 
on the part of the Jodhpur ministers as Tod 
credulously asserts. Ismail Beg was timed to 
reach Nagor, only 40 miles off, on 11th 
September. 

_So, it was tlic interest of the Marwar army 
to lie on the defensive and gain the necessary 
three or four days respite for the junction of 
Ismail Beg’s army. Bindhia’s inlerost lay in not 
giving the enemy this time. And knowing tlic 
habits of the opium-eating Rajputs and the 
indolent nnmixr Ha 1-ini tm a that 
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a surprise attack at peep of dawn would catch 
them at the greatest disadvantage. 

The Jodhpur army was distributed in a 
■semi-circle round the southern side of Merta 
city, from Dangawas westwards, each of its 
groups having taken post round one of the many 
tanks outside the city. 

In the actual battle of 10th September the 
Maratha army made an oblique approach, their 
front slanting 45 degrees towards the enemy line 
instead of moving upon it at right angles. Thus, 
the fir^ impact of the day was between the 
Maratha right of vanguard and the enemy’s 
extreme left wing. The general engagement 
along the entire line took more than an hour 
to develop, on account of the initial distance 
between the Maratha left and the Rathor right 
wings opposed to each other, and the lazy habits 
of the Rajput cavaliers. 

Therefore, De Boigne’s surprise attack was 
very quickly successful in crushing the isolated 
left wing of the Rajputs This result spread 
confusion and some dispersion among the rest 
of their army. The Rathors, ordered to be solely 
on. the defensive pending Ismail Beg’s arrival, 
had formed no plan of action, no concert for 
the movement of the different limbs of their 
vast sprawling army; they had no supreme 
commander even who would be obeyed by 
all. The Jodhpur chronicle, written in Dingal, 
tolls la sad talc of confusion, mismanagement, 
disobedience and even cowardice on the part of 
the leaders, which easily explains the butchery of 
their brave but unguidcd clansmen. The Rathors 
fought not under one general, but were led into 
the fight by two or three scores of family heads 
of small bands of blood relations, each acting 
for himself. Against such primitive tactics were 
opposed the towering military genius of De 
Boigne and the exact discipline which he had 
perfected among his troops by long months of 
drill under his own eyes and the help of a band 
of the ablest European officers who had distin- 
guished themselves by long experience of Indian 
warfare and who were most handsomely paid 
and supplied with lavishly organised transport 
and equipment. 

4. First Stage of Battle — Mabwari Left 
W iiNG Routed 

L day’s rest having refreshed his men and 
given him time to work out the details of his 
battle plan, De Boigne silently marshalled his 
line of battle about two hours before daybreak 
and delivered his attack on the extreme left of 
the Rajput lines, at the first streak of dawn, on 


Friday the 10th of September, 1790. Here the 
tanks of Dsngawas were held by a body of fight- 
ing monks called Nagas, who belonged to the 
Ramanandi and Vishnuswami sects Their arms 
were mostly sword and spear with a few rusty 
old matchlocks and 25 very old cannon. 

De Boigne’s 12 battalions formed two lines 
Avith 50 pieces of light field guns before them. 
Some distance behind them the Maratha horse 
Avas drawn up, in a far elongated line, Lakhwa 
Dada on the left, Gopal BRau in the centre and 
Jivva Dada on the right. A full mile behind 
these stood the small sulky contingents of 
Holkar’s horse under Bapu Rao and Kashi Rao 
Holkar and Ali Bahadur’s men under his diwan, 
Balwant Sadashiv Aswalkar. 

Moving obliquely to their right, the trained 
battalions came upon the enemy and opened 
fire with grape on the Naga lines all of a sudden. 
The surprise was complete; the Nagas were 
utterly unprepared ; many of them had dispersed 
to the fields for the necessary operations of 
nature after the night’s sleep, some were brushing 
their teeth Avith chewed twigs, some bathing in 
the tanks, and some still in bed. For some time 
the Rajput guns replied but without stopping 
De Boigne’s advance, who shot doAvn the Nagas 
running about and trying to assemble for com- 
bat. Nothing could stand before such superior 
fire at close range. The few Nagas who tried 
to make a stand were overwhelmed by the well- 
directed musketry of Do Boigne, and at last 
.fled aAA'ay towards the fort of Merta, leaving 
everything behind The Naga lines Avere forced 
and their artillery captured in an hour’s time. 

Then the tide of battle suddenly turned and 
an unforeseen disaster threatened the victors. 
Captain Rohan, who commanded the three 
battalions forming De Boigne’s right wing, 
flushed with his easy victory and tempted by the 
rich camp of the Nagas lying close ahead, 
advanced too far to the right- without his 
general’s orders, and thus created a wide gap 
between his men and the rest of De Boigne’s 
line. Into this opening the Rathor cavalry 
poured Avith lightning speed and overwhelming 
numbers. 

For, by this time the alarm had spread 
throughout the Rajput army, where the chiefs 
were even more unready than the Nagas. In- 
deed, these leaders in the centre and right of 
their long unconnected line, had lat first refused 
to believe that the campoo had attacked and 
that it was necessary to bestir themselves in 
self-defence. But how could they ? Many of 
them were undressed, many were just preparing 
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their morning draught of opium, and they knew 
not what to do as they had formed no plan of 
action beforehand. And now under the stress 
of enemy fire the. Jodhpur army had to improvise 
a plan of defence. 

But a race of brave men cannot perisli in 
utter inaction even through the folly of its 
leaders. Many individual heads of families 
gathered their relatives together and got ready 
to do and die on their personal initiative, though 
their supreme commander (Bakhshi) Bhimraj 
Singhavi had at first vacillated and at last fled 
away. 

6. Qhaege of Rathoe Cavaley— Maeatiia 
Hoese Beoken 


De Boigne’s attack had progressed for an 
hour before the Rathor preparations were com- 
pleted; they bad held what counsel they could 
amidst the alarm and confusion of that surprise 
in a half-awakened camp, their chiefs had now 
dressed, drunk opium together in sign of brother 
hood in the deadly enterprise, given the last 
puff to their huqqas after vaulting into saddle, 
and got ready for the combat. Therefore, when 
an hour after dawn, the three battalions under 
Rohan were seen to have moved far away from 
their centre, one large body of Rathor cavalier 
from the south of Dangawas quickly seized this 
tactical blunder, rushed into the gap in the cam- 
poo line, enveloped these battalions, cut up 
nearly half of the men, and threw the entire 
wing into disorder, though after the flood of 
horsemen had passed on, Rohan managed to 
rejoin De Boise’s main body with the remnant 
of his force, himself mortally wounded. Taking, 
advantage of this confusion and check to the 
Maratha side, the full force of the Rathor caval- 
ry, forming seven large bodies, charged Sindhia’s 
army ^at the gallop. No time was wasted by 
them in the customary skirmishing and parade 
of individual swordsmanship in the open' space 
between the two hosts, but the entire body of 
attackers hurled themselves headlong upon their 
enemy in one mass. 

Regardless of their losses from the first sal- 
voes of grape from De Boigne’s fifty guns, the 
Rathor horse swept tumultuously through the 
line of these guns, sabred such of the gunners 
as stood in their way, made a 'mere threat of 
attack against the front of the battalions and 
quickly wheeled right and left in order to strike 
at the flanks of the campoo in two pincer move- 
ments. At the first impact of this whirlwind 
of cavalry the Dec'cani horse standing in three 
huge divisions at the back of the campoo was 


driven aw^ay like chaff before the wind. ' Then 
the Rajput cavalry whirled lound the iwo wings 
and rear of De Boigiie’s force i-eeking an open- 
ing for crumpling it' up and riding down the foot, 
But W'hat they found faemg tlicun e\erywhere 
was not the uncovered flauk.'^ of a hue lorinatiun 
but a square. 

The genius of De Boigiu' and the perfect 
duciplinc of his troops s-aved the day. As soon 
as the General saw his n,glit. wing engulfed by 
one body of R,atli()r cavalry and anotiier body 
heaving and roaring like a mile-lout wave’ 
getting ready before tlu ir caiuii to launch tlioin- 
.sclves upon Ins own comiuami, he at once drey 
his first line of infantry back on its sujiports 
and ordered the whole to form a Iioliow .'-(inarc. 
This manoeuvre was carried out, wilhoui the least 
confusion or delay, thanks to ibo alnlity of Be 
Boigne’s European officers (carefully ‘selected 
from (lie most exiierieneed and efheieni mercenary 
oaptams tlion pro, sent in India I and the perfect 
discipline of his troojih whom he had Jiiiasclf 
daily drilled.* d’hiu, wlmn the victorious 
Rathor lior«cmcn turned the flanks of the cam- 
poo, they saw ojiposed |o them a four-sided 
human castle, every face of winch prescntiid a 
line ol bi’i.stling bayonets and (Ik* idatoon flj’c 
of musketry from rapid flint hicks to the iiias.«n(l 
cavahy ajiproaclnng it As lime jiassed, (he 
chocked Rajputs eonf'inucil tn f.all in heajis all 
over the plain. , 

Unable to shake tlw campoo, iho Itajput 
cavalry turned aside and -triads (he .\Iaratlm 
hor.se ranged liehind The Deccaiii.- wlin had 
been long stationary, could not n'sisl the 
momentum of th(‘ Rathor eliarue and |le<! fur ■ 
away to the rear. Tlieir left wing under laikhwa 
Dada halted and turned round after fh eing .some 
distaiioo, chiefly bccaus(‘ it was not puisiied in 
force by the_ enemy liorsi' on i(s i„.cls. 'rii(> wljolc 
body of Rajput assailaiils now winaded in their 
own left and pouird in a resist le.s.s flood on Gopal 
Bhau (Centre) and .livva Dada lliieht'l, wlio 
were swept off their iiosis and did not draw 
loin till they Iiad got behind jlm atalionary 
squadrons of Holkar and Ali Bali.adur, a mile 
01 ^ore to the rear. Here some confused hand 
to hand fighting took place. And then, after 
two hours of such breathle.ss exertion, the fury 
ot the Rathor onslaught was spmit, their horses 
and nien were quite blown, tiieir ranks wei’e 
woetully thinned by the ceaseless fire of the 
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nm as they could not he drugged 
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campoo behind them; so, when the fresh horse- 
men of Holkar and Ali Bahadur boldly faced 
the enemy coming against them and backed by 
such of Sindhia’s troopers as could be rallied, 
fell pellmell upon the crowd of Rathor cavalry 
on the Maratha right wing, they pushed them 
back. 
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leave the field except with victory, are invested 
by their kings with a full suit of robes dyed 
m saffron, — ^the colour put on by the Hindu 
bride-groom when he goes forth to his bridal 
bed. Such fighters were called Kesarm, \.e., 
saffron-clad, and in Hindustani, zard-kajord- 
wedd (red robed) , and they used to form the for- 
lorn hope of Rajput armiCh 
Seven thousand of these robes 
had been distributed before 
this battle, but only 3000' of 
the men could be mustered 
at the start. 

The last sacrifice of Raj- 
put heroism was now to be 
performed The morning sun 
had been already up for 
three hours. The all-saffron 
column, three thousand strong, 
set itself m motion at the 
far western end of the fatal 
plain Facing them, at the 
eastern end stood a granite 
wall of scarlet coats with 
black leather belts, surmount- 
ed! with blue turbans parted 
at the crown by red cox- 
combs, and fenced round by 
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a glittering line of steel. The 


After failing to break the trained infantry, 
failing to 'annihilate the southern cavalry, the 
baffled Rathors turned their faces lo their own 
lines, being helplessly butchered during the return 
journey by the campoo artillery firing on their 
flank and rear. For, in the 
meantime, at the first respite 
in the attack upon his infan- 
try, Do Boigne had personal- 
ly advanced and reoccupied 
his fifty guns, and now plied 
them under his own eyes upon 
the enemy. His quick volleys 
of grape tore bloody lanes 
among the confused mass of 
tired men and horses retiring 
westwards. 

6. Death-Ride op the 
Saepeon-Clad Rajput 
Desperadoes 

But the battle was not yet over. There 
was fighting still left in^the Rathors. The last 
desperate charge for which they had long pre- 
pared, bad still to be delivered. Rajputs who 
vow to fight to their last breath and never to 


horsemen gathered speed ; 
louder 'and clearer could be heard that roaring 
cry of “Han ! Han ! seize them' kill them!” the 
ground shook under the tramp of the cavalcade, 
as the flower of Rathor cliivalry swept on nearer 
and nearer, their long red skirts fluttering and 
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their red tasselled turbans dancing like a field 
of tulips in bloom when struck by a strong wind 
Then De Boigne’s quick firing brass guns vomit- 
ted fire, making woeful gaps in that dense crowd 
of horses and men. Of the three thousand who 
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had set out ou that 'death-ride to save the 
honour of their clan, only one-third survived to 
reach the front of the campoo. And then the 
scarlet wall tipped with blue stirred; the French- 
led infantry, by their steady and well-directed 
platoon fire at such close range shot down the 
foremost Rathor desperadoes. The attacking 
line of horsemen was torn up at every successive 
volley. But the fury of the Rajput charge was 
not yet spent. Again and again, only ten or 
fifteen of their horsemen, regardless of their 
hopeless inferiority in number and arms, charged 
up to the bayonets till they were all laid low. 

A British officer of De Boigne gives an 
eyewitness’s account of this charge : 


7. Complete Defeat op Jodhpur Army — 
Losses 

The last effort of Rajput valour was quench- 
ed in blood. All over that level plain leading 
up to the gates of Merta, the yellow sand was 
littered with white heaps of men, looking from 
a distance like shaken bundles of cotton cloth, 
with inert or writhing horses near them. This 
scene was now variegated, as saffron robes, 
darkened with a warmer and more crimson fluid, 
mingled with the earlier white masseh._ Then 
Sindhia’s entire army advanced. The dispersed 
Maratha cavalry had by this time taken heart 
from the example of the campoo and forming up 
on the two "wings and rear of the infantiy, join- 
ed in the pursuit. There was 
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none left to oppose them. 
The enemy’s guns and camp 
were captured by 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and the wal- 
led city of Mcrta with all ils 
stored wcaUh capitulatcil <it 
3 P.M., when Do Boigne came 



up with his guns and threa- 
tened Ijomlianlmcut. Tlie fort 
itself surrenden-edf four days 
later. 



After four hours of such 
incessant fighting with hope- 
lessly inferior arms in their 
hands, no staying power was 
left in the Ratliors. All their 
active leaders had fallen in 
the field, and their highest 
officials — who had sliown 
no courage or patriotism 
throughout the day, had Ih'd 


“It is impossible for me to describe the feats of 
bravery performed by the Zard-kapra-walas or forlorn 
hope of the enemy. I have seen, after their line was 
broken, fifteen or twenty men only return to charge 
one thousand infantry, and advance withm ten, or ffiteen 
paces of our line, before they were all shot.” “It is 
but just to the enemy to acknowledge that conadering 
the situation m which they were found, and the disorder 
consequent thereto, they behaved very valiantly, as 
they actually cut down some of our people at their 
guns, and two of them with a desperate fu^ and intre- 
pidity, made at De Boigne himself and might possibly 
have killed him if they had not been hewn in pieces 
by his body guard.”* 


*This officer was most probably Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith, who used to send valuable reports from De 
Boigne’s camp to the Calcutta newspapers,— the Calcutta 
Gazette (not yet an official paper), the Bengal Jcmmal, 
the India Gazette, and the Calcutta Chronicle. The 
name Bohan has at places been misread as Bahor, 
and so printed. 


away, being drawn up with 
ropes into the fort of Mcrta, wliosc gales had 
been shut against them. 

The loss on the victorious side was slight, 
and would have been slighter still, but for 
Captain Rohan’s reckless advance. Rohan him- 
self, a Creole of Bourbon, aged 61 years, with 
40 years’ experience of Indian warfare, was shot 
through the thigh; he lingered till the 17th 

t During the battle Bhimraj Bakhshi fled away to 
Nagor with 4,000. Rathor horse. Gan^aram Bhandari 
who had hidden himself somewhere during the fighfing, 
came cut afterwards and arranged with Dc Boigne for 
the capitulation of Merta fort, from which the 2,000 
Rajputs who had entered it, were allowed to go away 
with their arms. .[Chandra, ii, 811 De Boigne by his 
personal interposition, saved the large body of RajpulH 
who had fallen into his hands from being transfixed on 
the bayonets of some auxiliary Marathas. (Calcutta 
Chronicle, 1790). 
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September, when ho died and was buried on the 
bank of a tank outside Merta, where his obi- 
tuary tablet still stands. The only other officer 
casualty was Lieutenant Roberts wounded, who 
recovered. Two of Rohan's battalions were 
badly cut up and this fact helped to swell 
Sindhia’s losses to about 650 in killed and 
wounded. In the Maratha section of the army 
about 50 men were killed and 250 wounded, — 
their only officers being Maloji Pinglc and Sukji 
Shinde killed and Shaikh Sharif wounded. 


attack, sacrificed 40 Ramanandi bhagats and 50 
Vishnuswami bairagis. Muslim mercenaries 
(retainers of Ala Ylar Beg and Shaikh Imam 
Ali) though in small numbers, also paid the 
price of their loyalty to their chieftain. 

The city of Merta was plundered by the 
victors, though it did not yield so much booty 
as Patan. After three days, peace and security 
were re-established in the city. In one of its 
mosques opium worth Rs. 50,000 was found 
stored and confiscated. 


Tho havoc in the Rajput 
ranks was appalling. Over ' 

two thousand of their men f<)arW<5%6, 
fell dead on tho field and the KesaWa 
wounded must have numbered 
at least another five thousand 
But mere numbers cannot 
truly indicate their loss. Not 
a house of note among the 
Rathor clan or their feudal 
retainers, but mourned the 
death of its head, and some- 
times of tho sons and nephews 
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along with the head. Loyal 
retainers of lower rank lay clustering thick round 
the bodies of their chieftains or their chieftains’ 
heirs, the foremost in the charge and the first to 
fall. The noblest among the noble slam were 
M'ahesh-das Kum{0-ot the chief of Asop, and 
Shiv Singh Chdmpa-ot the chief of Auwa, — the 
latter being wounded all over his body and dying 
after a period of treatment. These had rallied the 
clansmen and led them on to a sure death after 
all had been lost save honour, and their official 
General Bhimmj Singhavi faltered. In addition 
to Mahesh-das and Bhimraj’s brother (?) three 
chiefs, with the rank of 'commanders of 5,o6o 
horse, namely, Sur Singh, Ram Singh and Fath 
Singh, fell and were permitted to be cremated in 
De Boigne’s camp. “ These, finding they could 
not make their escape, quitted their horses, and 
fought with eleven of their followers on foot, 
till they were all cut to pieces, within a musket 
shot of the fort of Merta,” [Letter of an 
English officer of De Boigne]. The band of 
monks who bore the first brunt of De Boigne’s 


Sources 

(1) English . Letters published la the Bengal 
Journal (18 Sept. 1790), the In&ba Gazette (11 Oct), the 
Calcutta Chiomclc (14 Oct) — ^best, (2) Marathi : From 
Sindliia’s camp Historical Papers, Gwalior, No. 579, 
Satara volume i. No. 251. Also Dilh-yethil, Supplement 
No. 40, 30, 34. (3) Holkar’s agents: Chandrachur Daftar, 
11 No. 79, 81, and Ah Bahadui’^s — (ed of Parasms), 
No. 70. (4) Persian . Ihratnarmh, lii. pp. 382-386, hearsay. 
Incredible brag in Holkaranch Kaijiyat (ed. of Sane), 
pp. 56-57. The Peshwa’s envoy at Jodhpur, m a letter to 
Nana Fadnis {Jodhpur-yethil, No. 17), after giving the 
story wisely adds, You should ascertain fiom a detached 
or impartial source, whether this claim is true or false.” 
(5) On the Marwari side, I have used a contemporary 
narrative written m Dmgal (or the Eajasthani dialect), 
which 1 find to be straightforwaid and highly credible; 
it throws a significant light on the doings of the Rathor 
Government and its officials. Col. J. Tod (Personal 
Nanrahvej Ch. 28-29), passed over the battlefield 29 years 
later (26-28 Novr. 1819), but in the reverse direction 
The stoiy of the battle given by him is not supported 
by this Rajasthani nan alive. The French Memoir e of 
De Boigne is useless, having used no mdependent 
souice. The Persian akhbar on the battle, if still pre- 
served among tho Government of India records, ought 
to furnish first rate information, but it is wanting among 
the surviving Poona Residency papers. 





THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KBDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


The year 1943 is nearly over and 1944 is at our 
doorstep. Fifty-'two months have nearly elapsed 
since the start of this world-wide holocaust and 
as yet there is no sign anywhere of the end The 
last Great War lasted fifty-one months and a 
few days and the end was in view for sdme 
four months before the finale. All that can be 
said of the present war now is that the tide is 
definitely on the turn. But time and tide wait 
for none, and democrats and totalitarians alike 
are subject to the inexorable laws that govern 
the destinies of Nations. Circumstances may 
favour a party— or a group of parties— today, 
to-morrow the very same circumstances may 
militate against the chances of success of the 
.identical group in a different way. 

If the war be viewed in perspective, it will 
be seen that in Europe the Axis has .been badly 
battered, pushed back for a considerable distance 
in Russia and partially disrupted in Italy. 
But taken as a whole the Axis grip on contihen- 
tal Europe is substantially as strong as it was 
at the end of 1942, for it has not yet suffered 
any major disaster in any sector. The Axis 
retreat — or Russian advance — can now be seen 
clearly as the part of a plan laid down by the 
Axis High-Command for the defence of the 
European continent against the Allied offensive. 
The retreat has been orderly so far, althougli the 
Soviets have succeeded in inflicting heavy losses 
‘ on the withdrawing forces through fierce assaults 
on many sectors of the front. That the Soviets’ 
forces themselves have suffered considerable 
losses in these actions seems to be indicated by 
the slackening of the pace towards the end of 
the autumn campaign and by the local successes 
gained by the Nazi forces in the counter-thrusts 
against the Kiev salient. The failure of the 
Second Front to materialize gave the Axis the 
chance not only to retreat according to plan but 
also to stiffen the defence at some of the most 
vital points in the Russian battle-line. In Italy 
also matters have not turned out to be as good as 
was hoped for by some Western war-commen- 
tators at the outset. The only thing that has 
happened is that it is now admitted -by the 
^glo-American Group that the Italian front 
is not the Second Front and that Russia's de- 
mand for the lessening of her burden has not 
yet been satisfied. It is true that in Italy the 
Allies came within an ace of a major success 
but through some unforeseen developments the 
German 'defence organization managed to stave 
it off. But all this does not explain why the 
major offensive against the “Fortress of Europe” 


was not staged m 1943. Gcrnuuiy i.s- now 
definitely on the defensive and as such tiine is 
not entirely on the side of the Allies as soim; 
commentators would have it. It- also allows the 
Axis in Europe to plan out countor-moasuros 
and to work it out in detail. It took the Allies 
full two years and a half to solve the prolilein — 
minor as it was in comparison with that of 
Europe— of North Africa. How long will it be 
before that of the Second Front is ilefiuitely 
tackled ? The war -against Japan has again been 
relegated to a secondary position and as such 
every day that the Germanic forces can hold 
out for, IS a day gained by Japan. 

There can be no doubt that the American 
and Australasian forces under Geiu'ral Ma<;- 
Arthur deserve cvciy word of praise liestowi'd 
on them by their publicists. But all th(‘ same 
the rate of progress in that offtaisivc is still 
exceedingly slow. Indeed at the jiresent rate of 
progress it would be a good twelve years bid'ore 
the main stronghold of Japan is faced wilb a 
direct assault. On the Indo-Bunnese front tlu-re 
is no. progress whatsoever reported as yet.. 
Meanwhile, Japan has had eighl-een months of 
extremely valuable time iii which to exiiaiid 
and to consolidate and it is more than (uniain 
that not many minutes of this time have been 
lost. And it is equally {‘ertani that givtai an- 
other eighteen months of linu^ with no mort* 
distraction than at present, Jaiian will become 
at least twice as formidable as slu' is now. 

This war started with “ Bore<lom,” then 
followed a period of fi'Ven.-h action by t-he .‘\xis 
on a stupendous scale 1943 was a period of 
sluggish meandering with veiy oeeusionul hursts 
of action. Stagnation followed by a long, long 
war of attrition — which would spell definite 
ruination for all concerned — sc'ems to be pointed 
at by all portents, unless the Telua'un (’onferenee 
alters the Allied calendar. Tlu* world in gem*ral. 
and we Indians in particular, liave been kept, in 
virtually complete ignorance about, what actually 
did transpine at Cairo and at Tehtirun, hid, 
somehow or other wo have got an impression 
that concerted action .against Jui>an lias iiot- 
come any nearer and that the plans for the 
Second Front Offensive have not yet awpiired 
a definite shape, and further that much that i.‘ 
vital for the Allied peoples to understand is 
being hidden behind a smoke-screen of war pro- 
duction and enemy losses figures. If the 
latter does consist in the fullest measure of 
undiluted truth then this all-round delay in 
concerted action beepmes a veritable riddle. 



NON-OFBICIAL EUROPEANS IN INDAN LEGISLATURES 

By H. C MOOKIERJEE, m.a., ph.D. 


It is a well-known facit' that non-official 
Europeans took the leadership m establishing 
Chambers of Commerce and various kindred 
associations. The first of these, the Bengal 
Cihainbcir of Commerce, was founded in 1834. 
Two years later, came those organised in Bombay 
and Madras These were followed by tlic 
establishment of similar associiations in places 
such as Oawnpore, Lahore, Karachi, etc., where 
Europeans were conducting business operations 
on a large scale It was in 1920, that these 
difi'erent cliiambcrs came logeiher and formed 
themselves into the (European) Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India. The aim of 
the provincial or local chambers is the protection 
of European business, that of the All-India 
association the closest possible organisation of 
European commercial interests throughout India. 

In 1883, Eiiroiieans organised the Epropcan 
ai^d Anglo-Indian Defence Association. In 
time, it died a natural death and was resuscita- 
ted m 1912 under the title of the European 
Dpfence Associiaiion. Next year, the name was 
changed to the European Association. According 
to tile statement made at the tunc when it 
organised itself on an AlLIndia basis, it had 
for its objects “ the general protection of 
European interests and the promotion of 
European weliiare.” It was also said that this 
had led the Association “to organise European 
inliuenco in Indian political life.” 

While itlhe (Euroiiean) Associated Chambers 
of Commerce is supposed to present the point of 
view of Euroiiean busiiu‘ss as such, the European 
Association professes to express tlie opinions of 
non-offici'al Europeans, whether engaged in busi- 
ness or not,’ on public matters. It should, 
however, be statcil here that the presence of 
leaders of European commorce and industry in 
the chambers of commerce and the influence 
they naturally enough carry there has made 
them the centres of the political influence of non- 
officiial Europeans whicli, it may be added, is 
nearly always expressed through the European 
Association and its branches. 

The aim of the present article is to give 
the reader some idea of the increasing repre- 
sentation of non-official Europeans in our 
legislatures in order to protect their interests and 
promote their welfare. 

Eaely Indifference to Politics 

As the majority of British businessmen are 
located in Calcutta which, up to tlie transfer 


of the capital to Delhi, was the headquarters of 
the Governor-General, a word in season to their 
countrymen was enough to safeguard their inter- 
ests. The correctness of this view is proved by 
w'hat Sir Hubert Carr, one of those representing 
non-official Europeans at, the three Round Table 
Conferences, has said in his contribution entitled 
“ The British Commercial Community ” in 
Political India (p. 141) : 

“ When legislation or the administration interfered 
imliurly with British interests, appeal to a member of 
thp Govornor-G-eneral’s Executive Council was as a 
iiilo sufficient to get an injustice corrected, an iniquity 
removed, or to secuie legitimate facilities for opening 
lip the country to commerce and industiy” 

With this advantage in, their favour, British 
businessmen did not, in the early days, care to 
take any active part in politics. The only 
exception to this was in 1883, when resenting 
the proposed abolition of their privileged posi- 
tion in criminal law, non-official Europeans came 
together and conducted a campaign against the 
Ilbert Bill introduced that year in the course 
of which they indulged m language which even 
the most rabid among Indian journaliste would 
hesitate to use. It is on record that some among 
them incited something like mutiny and others 
planned to get rid of Lord Ripon^ by forcibly 
placing him on board a vessel bound for England. 

To complete the story, after being under 
consideration for more than one year, the pro- 
posals made under the Ilbert Bill were largely 
withdrawn. The efforts of European non-officials 
to maintain their privileged position were success- 
ful but even a so-called die-hard British official 
was compelled to admit that 

“ Nothing could be more lamentable than the ani- 
mosities of race that the whole contiovorsy aioused.” 

The lack of interest displayed by Europeans 
in Indian politics in those days was referred 
to in the following terms in paragraph 344 of the 
Monta'gu-Clielmsford Report of 1918, where it 
IS said that 

“ Like commercial people all the world over, 
Englishmen in businos.s m India are fiankly uninterested 
in iiolities, many of them would readily admit that 
they have taken insufficient part both m municipal 
businoas and the business of government.” 

Indian Councils Acts op 1861 and 1892 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 may be 
said to have brought into existence the frame- 
work of the internal administration of India 
which lasted till the inaugunation of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Among the 
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important new features introduced under it may 
be mentioned the enlargement of the Council 
of tihe Governor-General when functioning as a 
legislative body by the inclusion in it of not less 
than six or not more than twelve additional 
members of whom not less than one-half were 
to be non-officials. Further, the Governor- 
General in Council was, with the approval of 
the British Government, allowed to extend t.o 
the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces (now known as the United 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra) and the Punjab 
who ruled without Executive Councils, the power 
to create their own Provincial Councils and to 
nominate members thereto, not less than one- 
third of whom would be non-officials. It may 
be added that Bengal had her Legislative Council 
in 1862, the North-Western Provinces in 1886 
and the IVnjab in 1897. 

An examination of such records as are 
available shows that British businessmen were 
occasionally but not regularly nominated to the 
GoVemor-iGeneral’s^ Council. It also appears 
that, from time to time, they were nominated to 
the Provincial Councils of Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. The present writer may be mistaken 
but the conclusiO'n he has drawn from such 
materials as lare available to him is that nomi- 
nation to the Provincial and the Governor- 
General’s Councils was something like a 
recopition of the higli position occupied by the 
nominees in the business world. Not much was 
expected from these nominees nor was much con- 
tributed by them. 

The next landmark, from the point of view 
of the present discussion, is the Indian Councils 
Act of 1892. The one feature of this Act with 
which we are concerned here is that, under it, 
out of the ten non-officials to be appointed to 
the Governor-General’s Legislative Council, one 
was nominated on the recommendation of the 
(European) Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 
British business may be said to have commenced 
to occupy a permanent place in Indian public 
life from this time. 

This Act also sanctioned the inclusion of a 
certain number of non-officials in the Provincial 
Councils. These were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of bodies such as Municipalities, 
Universities, groups of District Boards, classes 
of large landholders and associations of mer- 
chants, manufactures, etc. Here too,. European 
businessmen appeared from time to time but 
there was no provision under law for their 
systematic inclusion in the Provincial Councils. 


Indian Councils Act of 1909 

Among the changes introduced under the 
Indian Councils Act, 1909, popularly known as 
the M'orley-Minto Reforms, the sizes of the 
various Legislative Councils were increased and 
the principle of election a-s a method of selecting 
members for them was given statutory recogni- 
tion. Regulations framed under the Act fixed 
the proportion of the elected to the nominated 
elements m the different legislatures and they 
were such as to ensure the presence in fair 
proportions of different classes and interests. 

The elected portion in the Viceroy’s Council 
consisted of persons returned by the non-offieial 
members of the Provincial Councils, by the 
landholders, by the Muslims in various provinces 
and the (European) Chambers of Commerce of 
Calcutta and Bombay. It thus appears that 
European business got two seats where formerly 
it had one at the centre. 

So far as the Provincial Councils are con- 
eemed, it appears that the elected seats wore 
filled by persons returned from constituencies of 
landholders, Municipalities, District Boards, the 
Muslims, Universities, Chambers of Commerce 
and special interests such as the tea planters 
of Assam and the tea and coffee planters of 
Madras. It therefore appears that it was under 
the Morley-Minto Refomis that. Briti.sh busiiK'ss 
was given a number of seats in the difibrent 
Provincial legislatures also. 

Such scrutiny of the proceedings of the.se 
legislatures as have been made by the present 
writer goes to sliow that, whether at. the wmtre 
or in the provinces, the repr(!,son‘fativ(>s of 
European business were generally content to 
offer their .advice on such industrial or commer- 
cial matters as wore discussed in l.hose 
legislatures. 

It IS to be noted that, up to the pa>ssing of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Act of 1919, Europeans 
occupied seats in our legislatures not as a 
minority but as representatives of European 
business whose suggestions as experts were 
supfwsed to be required by the British 
administration. 

Reactions to Montagu-Chelmspoed 
Report, 1918 

The celebrated pronouncement of Mr. 
Edwin Montagu made in August, 1917, in which 
the increasing association of Indians in the 
government of their motherland was promised, 
made it clear to the European community that 
at last the time had come when it must no longer 
rely exclusively on its racial affiliations but must 
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take active part in politics in order to maintain 
its position in our economic life. In addition 
to attempts towiards either altogether stopping 
or seriously curtailing political concessions to 
Indians, to which no reference will be made 
here, there were two methods it could adopt to 
ensure this. The first of these was the obtaining 
of guarantees that no inroads would be per- 
mitted on property and the second to strenigthen 
its influence on our public life by securing as 
large a number of scats as possible in our legis- 
latures. The latter it could do easily by 
entering its claims to representation as a minor- 
ity community thus placing itself in the same 
class as the Muslim, the Sikh, and the Indian 
Christian minorities. We shall now see how 
Recourse was had to all these methods. 

The Montagu-Chclmsfnrrl Report published 
in 1918, accorded due consideration to the claims 
of the non-official European community giving 
the following assurance which should have com- 
fort/cd British business. 

" It Ls our duty to roserve to the Uovernmctit the 
power to protect iiny iiidu.stry from prejudiced attack 
or priviloKcd (toinpi'tilinn. This obligaiioa is imposed 
upon it, if not hy history, at lea.st by ttio duty of 
piotrcting oapital, credit and indeed property without 

dismminiition.’’ 

• 

This p;iiarantce, however, was not regarded 
as sufficient. The Secretary of the European 
Asso(*iation isHUed a manifesto from which the 
following is taken : 

Oonncil of the European Association is 
empllati^^ally of opinion that European non-officials are 
onfiitled to suhstantial repreH(‘ntation as a community 
in the Provincial and Imperial Le^»;islatures in addition 
to tlie representation already givf'n through Chambers 
of Commeree, Trades Associaf.ions and Planters* Aasocia- 
tions. Representatives of those specialised bodies 
naturally cannot receive any general political mandate 
from tbeir constituents, and that is a strong reason for 
according an adequate measure of communal repn^sen- 
tation to Europeans. But there is a. further reason in 
the fact that so long as r(‘presentation is merely through 
a Chamber of Commerce and sectional bodies, a con- 
siderable number of Europeans engaged m the legal, 
medical, journalistic, and other professions, or resident 
where specialised bodies do not exist, are denied all 
representation.” 

With reference to the amount of political 
advancement to be conceded to India under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the European 
Association made it clear that it was opposed to 
|he simultaneous iij^crease of Indian political con- 
trol and' the Indianisation of the services. One 
of these, it considered, was enough to meet the 
need's of the situation. 

We shall now proceed to consider the suc- 
cess which rewarded the efforts of the non-official 


Europeans to secure a larger number of seats in 
our legislatures. 

Eueopean Representation Under tpib Govern- 
ment OF India Act, 1919 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the non-official European community was accord- 
ed 12 seats in the Central legislatures and 46 
scats in the different Provincial Legislative 
Councils. 

In the Council of State, the Upper House 
at the centre, 3 seats were occupied by represen- 
tatives of British business while in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, the Lower House at the 
centre, 8 seats were filled by Europeans elected 
from “ general ” that is communal constituencies. 
A seat' in this house was also occupied by a 
nominated representative of the (European) 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

It thus appears that the Council of State 
did not Contain any communal representative of 
the European community and that the Central 
Legislative Assembly did not elect any represen- 
tative of British business. 

We shall see, very soon how in. 1924, the 
European Association utilised the opportunity 
afforded by the appointment of the Muddiman 
Committee to enter its demand for representation 
of British business in the Lower House at the 
centre in addition to the representation the 
European community was already enjoying 
there on a communal basis. 

Coming to the Provincial legislatures, we 
find that what have been called “ general ” that 
is communal European constituencies returned 
10 members to represent non-official Europeans, 
a majority among whom were not supposed to 
be engaged in business as captains of industry 
or leaders in commerce. Special European con- 
stituencies such as Chambers of Commerce, 
Mining, Planting and Trades Associations which 
enjoyed 36 seats of which 29 were elected ones 
may be regarded as those from which European 
businessmen could seek election — fact proved 
by what has been said on this matter in Para- 
graph 150 of the first volume of the Report of 
the Simon Commission. 

The fact that the number of seats allotted 
through election and nomination to British 
business in the Provincial legislatures under ithe 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms was more than 
three and a half times the number allotted to 
Europeans as a minority proves the great im- 
portance attached 'to it as a community whose 
main preoccupation was business. 
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Problem of Exjeopban Representation 
Between 1919 and 1935 

The problem of the represemtlatioii of 
various communities and interests in our legis- 
latures in the interval between the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms and the .Government of 
India Ac'b, 1935, was considered by various 
bodies appointed by Government. These are 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee generally call- 
ed the Muddiman Committee of 1924, the Simon 
Commission appointed towards tihe end of 1927, 
the Indian Central Committee generally known 
as the Sankaran Nair Committee of 1928 and the 
Indian Franchise Committee also known as the 
Lothian Committee of 1932. 

Considerations of space preclude any dis- 
cussion of the recommendataons miaide by these 
■ committees the more so because the statement 
which appears elsewhere summarises them. It 
must, however, be pointed out that whether they 
were all-Ehglish as in the case of the Simon 
Commission or composed partly of Britons and 
partly of Indians as in the case of the rest, such 
suggestions as were offered by them though more 
liberal in the matter of according representation 
to the non-official European community than 
under the Government of India Act, 1919, were 
in every case less generous than that gi'anted to 
it under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
and that whatever the reasons, the British 
Government gave la larger number of seats to 
the non-offioial European community than what 
every one of these bodies had deemed necessary. 

EdriOPBan Representation Under the 
Government of India Act, 1935 

Under the 1935 Act, 7 communal seats were 
reserved for Europeans in the Upper House at 
the centre. In the Fedei’al Assembly, they were 
given 8 communal seats. To this should be 
added some of the seats reserved m the legisla- 
ture for commerce and industry. On page 329 
of his Ind%g.n Federation, Sir Sliafa’at Khan, 
who represented his community at the three 
Round Table Conferences and who is now the 
High Commissioner for India in South Africa 
has s'aid that if federation bad been an accom- 
plished fact the Europeans would have been 
able 


of the demand placed befori' the IMuddiinan 
Committee in 1924, ivhcn the non-official 
Europeans had asked for the ri'pri'scaiiation of 
British business in the Lowc'r House af (he 
centre but not “ at the expense of the Muropeaii 
general (?.e., communal) const it ueneies." 

In the Provincial h'gislatures, die nuiiiher 
of communal seats for Europenns was increased 
to 26 They also got 9 coimnuiial seats in (he 
Provincial Legislative Councils Out of tlu‘ 
56 seats in the Legislative Asseiuhlit's reserved 
for commerce and industry, a niinimuni of 40, 
accordin.g to Sir Shafa’at, was likely to go to 
Europeans. 

'When we consider these figuri's wliat strikes 
us is that in the Lower Houses of our Provincial 
legislatures where legislation conct'nicd with 
commerce and industiy has to hi' inilhitef! and 
whore there are oiiporl unities of influencing it, 
Etiropean business has been granted represiTi- 
tation amounting slightly to more than one and 
a half times the representation aeconled to the 
European community as a ininont.y. A glanei' 
at the Federal, the Concurrent and the Provin- 
cial legislative l^ts of the Governiueni of India 
Act, 1935, will be sufficieiij; (o prove (hat the 
presence of represent ativi's of European husiue.s.s 
in these legislatures for the inmiediate safe- 
guarding or extension of its privileges is likely 
to be more effective than its n'pri'sentalion at 
the centre. This, according to iiiany Ifidian.*-, 
explains the comparatively large' number of seats 
allotted to European commerce and industry in 
the Provincial sphere. 

There is also the fiirtlier fact tliat tliougli 
the seats occupied by non-official Eiiro]>cans at 
the centre on a communal basis is double the 
number of those occupied as a special inleresl, all 
of them, on account of reasons stated elsewhere, 
are filled by European businessmen Tlu'se 
communal seats •though .suppo.sed to afford faci- 
lities for the return of non-offieiul Europeans 
who are not cngageil in business, an* ahnosi, in 
every case occupied by Bnti.sh Inrsinessmeii. 
Naturally all the influence, direct and indirect, 
■which 'those elements command can always he 
mobilised for the defenee of British husini'ss 
interests. 


"To secure a majority of the 11 seats which have 
been reserved for representatives of cofnmerce and in- 
dustry.in the Federal Assembly.’^ 

.U authority is of the definite opinion 

that Europeans would have secured not less than 
6 and not more than 7 of these 11 seats. 

We at last seem to have here the granting 


A Consolidated Statement 

The staitiement which appears below will 
enable the reader to see at a glance the po,sif.ion* 
of the European coraniunity as reganls iftt re- 
presentation in our legislatures botii as a 
minority and as a special interest. It summaris- 
es m tabular form the information which has 
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appaared in previous pag,es and includes the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission and 
ihe Sankaran Nair Committee on this point. 

The Muddinian Committee which, under its 
terms of reference, was asked to offer rte sug- 
gestHons lor the removal of difficulties and 
clcfccts found in the actual working of the Act 
of 1919, within rife fnamework, was precluded 
from making any recommeindation as regards 
the increase or decrease of representation of any 
communitiy Its recommendations therefore find 
no i>laco in the statlement which appears below. 
Similarly, the suggestions of the Lothian Fran- 
chise Committee arc not summarised here as it 
intentiionally refrained from offering any recom- 
mendations in regard to the representation of the 
noii-official European community as a minonty 
'confining itself only to its representation as a 
special interest. Hence, for the purposes of the 
present discussion, its rccoinmenflations may be 
regarded as inconii>let'e. 

Contral Provincial 
Lcgislaturc.s Legi.slaturc.s 
Upper Lower Upper Lowoi 
House House House Hoirso Total 


Mon tagu-( 'hd m.sford 
Act (1919) 

3 

9 

ml 

40 

58 

• 

Simon (\)inmiHMion 
RucomnKmdiilions 

3 

12 to 14 

nil 

66 

SI to 83 

S. Nmr <U>mmiti(H‘ 
R(»comnu‘n(laticms 

5 

20 

ml 

61 

86 

fjovi, of India 

Act (193r)) 

7 

14 to lf> 

9 

66 

96 to 97 


An examination of the statements which 
appear on pages 134, 167 and 168 of the first 
volume of (he report of the Simon Commission 
will .show that at the time when it was written, 
that US' to say in 1930, and when he Montagii- 
Chelmsford Act was in operation, there were 
altogether 66 scats in the Council of State and 
140 scats in the Central Legislative Assembly. 
Of these', 42 m the two Houses were occupied 
by officials thus leaving 156 scats free for non- 
oflSjcials. Similarly, there were altogether 832 
seats in the Legislative Councils of the nine 
British Indian provinces then in existence, of 
which 110 were filled by officials thus leaving 
722 seats for non-officials. 

It therefore follows that, taking ihe Central 
and the Provincfial legislatures together, 878 
soatb wore occupied by non-officials, Indian and 
non-Indian, a majority among whom were elec- 
texl and the rest nominated. The European 
community which, according to the Simon Com- 
mission, constituted at that time about -06 per 


cent of the total population of British India 
occupied 58 seats which works out at a little 
above 6-5 per cent. 

If the Federal, like Hie Provincial, part of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, had come 
into operation, the European community which, 
omitting the British section of the Indian army 
which does not en]oy franchise, according to the 
Report of the Lothian Franchise Committee 
(p XI) consisted m 1931 of about 57,000 souls 
out of a total population of about 265,000,000 
m British India and therefore constituted about 
•02 per cent of the twtlal numerical strength 
would have occupied more than 4-5 per cent of 
the seats m our legislatures. Provincial and 
Oontml. 

History Repeats Itself 

From what has appeared already, it is 
abundantly dear ittot non-official Europeans 
have secured excessive representation in our 
legislatures as a minonty community and a 
special interest. It is probable that they feel 
that, they are entatled to this over-representation. 
Henry Nevmson analysed the mentality lying 
behind this assumption when referring to his 
countrymen he said nearly three decades ago : 

“ Wo adopted for our English race all Jewish history, 
the Jewish psalms, the prophecies and piomises to the 
chosen people. Wo could not doubt that we were the 
chosen people ourselves and some attempted to trace 
our British pedigi-ee to the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel 
Who w'ere the Gentiles but the Indians, Chinese, 
Negroes, Red Indians and other inferior peoples ? And 
who wore the people of Israel but om-selves 

We also come across the exaggerated opinion 
that Britons Snitleirtiain about their importance 
m the scheme’ of things — ^recognition of which 
IS demanded in various ways, objecibionable and 
unobjcdbionable, — (in the statements made with 
regard to the Egyptian nationalists by Lord 
Cromer. In an. address delivered to the Eighty 
Club land entitled “ The Situation in Egypt ” 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in 1908, 
he refused to recognise the claims of the natives 
of Egypt to ainy exclusive right to. manage their 
ovTi affairs. The demand put forward by him 
was that if at any time Egyptian autonomy 
became possible, a matter about which he enter- 
tained very serious djoubtis, the Egyptian 
Government must, in his words, somehow 
“ represent the views and interests of all the 
inhabitants of the Nile valley.” Conitinuing he 
urged thiat if ever there was any Egyptian 
Parliament, 

Poraons of foreign extraciion should be repre.sented 
on ,^,ccount of their mtelligenoe and the (financial) 
stake they have m the country ” 
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The Indian contention is that an identical 
attitude on the part of Britons and the British 
Parliament had persisted when the former 
demanded and secured excessive representation m 
our^ legislatures and the latter accorded to them 
financial safeguards under what are known as 
the anti-discriminattton clauses of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. What India would 
like to know is whether this will continue when 
the time comes for the revision of 1iie Indian 
Constitution. If that is so, it is more than pro- 
bable that Europeans will eonitdnue to be regarded 
in the same light as at present, as birds of 
/passage the only reason for whose presence here 
is self-interest. 

The advice that the Hindu and the Muslim 
should enter into some kind of compromise and 
thus end their differences has been offered more 
than once by British statesmen and public men 
in England and by prominent non-ofi&cial 
Europeans in India. No doubt this is the one 
and only sa,tisfactory method of solving the 
political problem by which we are confronted 
today. But there is nothing to suggest that it 
has struck the same people even once that to 
ensure the disappearance of the conflict between 
Indian and European economic interests, it is 
equally necessary that there should be some- 
thdng like an understanding between the 
contending parties. 

If the majority Hindu community is expect- 
ed to give something more than its dues to the 
minority Muslim community so as to expedite 


a compromise, is it not at least arguable that 
the non-Indian givers of this advice should show 
the way in such ways as arc open to them ? 
One of the most obvious of these would be for 
this very small and, as the above facts show, 
this very influential community to at least give 
up what most Indians con.sider its special rights 
and special privileges to only one (d' which refer- 
ence has been made in tliis discussion. 

It may be that the non-official Europeans 
will not admit that they enjoy special rights and 
special privileges or that, th(‘y havt' .secured 
ex’ce.«.sive representation in our legi'-dature,'.. But 
this should not b(‘ allowed to stand in the way 
once we admit that eomproini.se, implies making 
concessions even when doing .so involves financial 
and political injuiy. Nor will the advice, 
tendered to the Hindu that he should yield more 
tlhan, his dues to the Muslim when eoming from 
Britons carry much weight so tong as tiny 
themselves show their imwillingnc.«s to follow ii. 

It is obvious that, non-officia! Europeans 
will be in a position to cany on their activiries 
indefinitely in India only if they can win ifhc 
goodwill of tile people of thi.s eouni.ry. One 
of the best ways of doing so is to vo!unt,arily 
relinquish the over-rcprcscniintion tiny were so 
unwise to demand and the Britbh iSirliamciu, 
so ill-advised to concede. But, if non-official 
Europeans persist in their priwuil, attitude of 
giving advice to Indiana which they are not 
themselves prepared to follow, our reply in the 
language of the Reriptures would be “ Pliysician 
heal thyself.” 


THE DELUGE AND AFTER 

By EALICHARAN GHOSH 


The cup of Bengal’s misery is always full and 
the additional streams, however slender, which 
discharge their contents intermittently make 
the cup overflow and inundate the outlying or 
surrounding tracts. Bengal is a deficit province 
from the point of her food supply and any ad- 
ditional cause, otherwise negligible, brinigs about 
a famine condition in the Province. In fact, 
the people of the rural areas are half fed, verg- 
ing on starvation and are always susceptible to 
malaria and other endemic diseases. It has been 
truly said that ‘malaria is an euphemism for 
insufficient food and scanty clothing and unfit 
dwellings.’ We have other causes too, epidemic 
in nature, of high death-rate among the popula- 
tion of Bengal, such as cholera, small ppx, 
dysentery, respiratory and other preventible 


maladies. They take a huge toll simply because 
the people have very low power of re.sislance 
due to insufficient nutrition derived from un- 
w^holesomo and scanty food. 

Add to this, occasional visitatifms of famine 
in all its horror. One may ask, what are the 
causes of repeated famines in India, The one 
simple answer is the chronic poverty of the 
people. Then comes the question what is this 
poverty of the entire people due to ? The 
explanations that are generally advanced by the 
Government are that 

(i) “The population increased very rapidly in 
Bengal (and India); 

(it) “The Indian cultivators are carele^j and im- 
provident; 

(m) “The money-lender is the bane of India; and 

(iv) ' In a country where the people depended 
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most entirely on their crops, they must starve when the 
crops failed m years of drought.” 

- In answer to such explanations, R. C. DutU 
says that ‘ the population of Bengal (India) 
never increased at the rate of England,’ (w) 

‘ it IS known that there is not a more abstemious, 
a more thrifty, and more frugal race of peasan- 
try on earth.’ As regards the money-lenders’ 
influence on the economic life of the peasantry 
and keeping them ‘ in a chronic state of indeb- 
tedness,’ he says that ‘ the cultivators are forced 
under the thraldom of money-lenders by the 
rigidity of the Government revenue demand.’ 
Since the above passage was written, the rural 
indebtedness has been liquified to a certain 
extent by the ‘ Agiicultural Debtors Act,’ 
Money Lenders’ Act, etc., and long before that 
’the land revenue system had been stabilised to 
a certain extent by land legislations of various 
types. As regards the fourth cause, failure of 
crops in certain areas, it may be said that crops 
had never failed in a manner that might cause 
havoc to millions of population. In this connec- 
tion we must think of the railways, which have 
been o.xpanded at a huge sacrifice of the tax- 
payer’s money and should meet the deficit from 
other surplus areas. 

• The causes mentioned above have been 
termed ‘ superficial explanations’ of Indian 
famine by the late R. C. Dutt and he asks, 
‘ What are the true causes of Indian 
poverty and Indian famines ? ’ [It might be 
said here that what is true of India is more 
particularly applicable to conditions in Bengal 
and it is safe to deal with the causes of ‘ poverty 
and famines ’ in both Bengal and India in a 
general way] . Then what are the true causes ? 
In reply, Duit puts some counter-questions, such 
as 

“ Docs agriculture flourish ? Are industries and 
manufactures in a prosperous condition ? Are the 
finances properly administered, so as to bring back to 
the people an adequate return for the taxes paid by 
thorn ? Are the sources of national wealth widened by 
a Government anxious for the mateiial welfare of the 
jx'ople ?”“ 

In the lan^age of Romesh Chunder Dutt : 

‘‘ Tile economic laws which operate in India are the 
same as in other countries of the world; the causes 
which load to wealth among other nations ^ lead to 
piosperiiy in India; the causes which impoverish other 
nations, impoverish the people of India/’ Further ‘"it 
IS, unfortunately, a fact . . . that, in many ways, the 
sources of national wealth in India have been narrowed 
'itnder Briiish Rule. India m the eighteenth century 
was a great manufacturing as well as a great agricul- 
tural country, and the products of the Indian loom 

1. The Economic History oj India {under Early 

British Preface, vii. 

2. Ihidf vii. 


supplied the markets of Asia and Europe. It is, unfor- 
tunately, true that the East Indian Company and the 
British Parliament, . . discouraged Indian manufac- 
turers in the early years of British Eule in order to 
encourage the using manufactures of England. Their 
fixed policy, . . . was to make India subservient to the 
mdustues of Great Britain, and make the Indian people 
glow law produce only, in order to supply material 
for the looms and manufactories of Great Britain. 
This policy was pursued with unwavering resolution and 
with fatal success, . (Italics mine). 

Behind the economic causes mentioned 
above, other factors perhaps more potent and 
far-reaching than these and which have been 
eating into the vitals of the people, reduced 
Bengal, a land overflowing with milk and honey/ 
to a land of penury, disease and devastation. 
Eminent people enquiring into the causes of such 
revolutionary climatic changes in the Province 
and economic disaster to the people think that 
an inordinate desire, mainly for military reasons 
and as an outlet for British capital under a 
‘ guaranteed system,' taking the shape of huge 
expansion of railways, is the main contributory 
cause. Then there are high roads and' embank- 
ments effected without any consideration for the 
natural courses of rivers and streams, mother 
^Nature's own masterful and cunning handiwork/ 
with the result that the country is occasionally 
visited, as many as more than dozen times, during 
..the rains, by devastating floods turning it into 
marshy swamps and dotted with stagnant pools. 
Dr. Bentley, the then Director of Public Health, 
Bengal, said about twenty years ago : 

“ The increase of malarial disease that has taken 
place in many deltaic areas in Bengal is inextricably 
bound up with a coincident decline of agricultural pro- 
duction owing to diminished natural irrigation and im- 
poverishment of the soil. The common origin of these 
associated evils is to be sought in the decay of river 
systems of the delta tracts, accelerated by the embank- 
ing of certain mam channels, the mischief being further 
gieatly intensified by the construction of thousands of 
miles of laisod roads and railways” Chas. A Bentley : 
Malaria and Agncnltwe in Berigal, p, 65. ' 

He further added : 

^ Since the flushing of' this country has been pre- 
vented, agriculture, health and prosperity have 
siifiered 

The fertility of the soil has been deleteri- 
ously affected by the starvation of the manure 
that was carried in the past by the ^rich red 
water’ of the flood regtilated by irrigation 
canals and now almost choked up by silts accu- 
mulating in the course of many neglected years. 

The first thing in Bengal is to give plentifully 
of the rich red water of the flood and so enrich 
the soil and combat malaria/^ said Sir William 
Willcocks in 1928.'^ 

3. Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal, p. 

4. Sir William Willcocks : The Restoration of the 
Ancient Irrigation of Bengal, p. 23. 
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We have also the views of Sir Arthur Cotton 
about irrigation, which has been thoroughly 
neglected, and is one of the main causes of 
malaria, poverty and famines (in Bengal). Says 
Sir Arthur Cotton : 

‘‘If the careful regulation of water is attended to 
it answeis admirably every requirement of the country, 
bringing prosperity to the population and revenue to 
the Government. Its necessary outlay m the cost ot 
works IS amply repaid over and over again, not only bv 
the wealth but also the health of the territory where 
the money is spent ” 

He was strongly opposed to the extension 
of Railways m preference to irrigation His 
opinion on railways is remarkable ; 

“ Railways do not provide food for man and beast ; 
do not carry tlic whole traffic of the countiy, do not 
carry it cheaply enough; do not pay interest on cost 
and debt, do not dram the country and do not provide 
drinking water” 

If the mischief is done, it must be the serious 
attempt of the Government with all its resources 
to undo it as early as possible. Without serious- 
ly tackling the problem of diminishing returns 
from agriculture, neglect of irrigation and the 
decaying health of the population it is useless 
to talk about the prevention of famines in Bengal 
by any other means. 

Says Sir William Willcocks : 

“ Open .up every irrigation canal of 60 years ago 
and put decent budges under the railway .... and 
continue the canals through bhil and land, irrigating 
and blessing and washing out stagnant pools and filthy 
marshes.^''' 

For the benefit of the people and the 
Government of India Sir AVilliam Willcocks 
further says : 

“ When reviewing for Indmn Engineering the work 
of the Irrigation Commission I noted that the Govern- 
ment of India never identified itself with the people of 
India, it acted as though it had no duties and no obli- 
gations to poverty-stricken people who were often poor 
owing to the ignorance of the Government itself.^’® 

The 'position of the Government of India, 
m this respect, “ can be compared to the action, 
of the boy who killed his father and mother and 
then pleaded for special treatment a.s an orphan.” 
You cannot expect to enrich the people without 
restoring them to health and you cannot give 
them health unless you can feed them with what 
their body wants. In the language of Mir. 
Whipple : 

“ Poverty and disease mutually influence each 
other We cannot expect to solve the problem by attack- 
ing either alone. It is most difficult to separate cause 


from effect In fact, thcir i.s n third mnjin jarlar, which 
ivc call ujtiorancc, ami three are muliadb/ ih pemlent ’’ 
< Italics mine). 

Everybody will ;igre<‘ Ihiil under the 
conditions prevailing in India, faniiiu’ is but a 
simple factor for (he annihilation of tin* whole 
race. It is a slow proecs.s of decay only com- 
mensurate with the causes that have spread over 
a century and a half and, may be, just in 
accordance with a preconceived plan. 

R. C Dutt dealing with the (>eonomic 
decline of India for political riaisons remarks : 

“Place any other counirv under llie xaine candilion, 
with crippled industries, with iigriculture sulijccl to a 
heavy and uncertain Land Tax, and with iinaiicial 
arrangements requiring one-half of its reienue-^ to be 
annually remitted out of the countiv, .and the niosl, 
prospiroius nation on earth will .'•oon know the liorroic 
of famine. A nation jirospers if Ihi' simrce.s of its wealth 
are .widened, and if the proceeds of taxation are spent 
among the people, and for the people. nation is 
impoverished if the soiirci's of its wealth are nanowed, 
and the proceeds of taxation iiri' largely remitted out 
oi the country 

Mr. ,T. Lawrence. C.I.E., CommisMtumr uf 
Allahabad, asked : “ I htdit've thtu’c' is very 

little difference betwt'on the poorer eltisses of ilie 
people and scnii-starvation; but> wlitil is 'the 
remedy ? ” 

The remedies suggested by Mr Dutl. tire: 

“ Relrenchmi'iit i.s tlie first remi'dy; 

“Promotion of Agricultural Wealth is the second 

‘‘Revival of the National Industries of the people 
1.S the third remedy. India nevCT depended on agiiciij- 
ture .alone under Hindu and Malioniedan rule; India 
cannot prosper on agriculture aloiit- under British rule.'”' 

We may add as corollaries : Reduction in 
the cost of adminisi fill ion; improvenu'nt in the 
health of the people and of the plants are oilutr 
remedies recjuiring immediate tiitention. 

“ Anaemic plants and anaemic men go together,” 
Improve the condition of botli liy proiKU* flush- 
ing of the country. Due to agricultural decline, 
and of anaemic fodder, and tilso perhaps (lue to 
malaria land a tgeneral deterioration of th(‘ health 
of the country, the cattle population of Bengal 
has become extremely weak the mainttinanco of 
which is daily becoming uneconomitt botli us 
plough cattle and the milch cow. 

With this background one should try to 
find out the causes of each individual ease, of 
famine that has visited the luntl during the 
British rule in India from 1770 to 1943. 

The causes that have led to the disaster of 
1943 have been stated separately by 0“ 
Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, IN^'r. Suliw' ^ 

7. The Economic History of India, p ■ 

8. Ibid, 436, 437. ’ ‘ -bS aK 


5. Ibid, p. 19 

6. Ihidj p. 13. 
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the Civil Supplies Member, Bengal, and Mr. 
B. R. Sen, Director-General of Food, Govern- 
ment of India. These are the main defenders 
of the Government while a brilliant galaxy of 
Pood Members of the Government of India and 
other Government supporters have advanced 
causes that are more or less akin to one 
another and/or rather explanations for indivi- 
dual (“oiirluct chiefly to exonerate himself and 
to “ shroud himself in a white sheet of in- 
nocence ” In this famine, the Central 
Government, more than anybody else, must own 
its share of responsibility. The countless and 
helpless millions have been taught by regula- 
tions, enactments, ordinances, etc., to look upon 
the Government as their “Ma-Bap.” The Central 
.Government was the sole competent authority 
in matters relating to price-control, restriction 
on movements of vehicles, inflation, transport, 
export and import policy, military purchases, 
political and social security, etc. The Denial 
Policy and the Boat Control Order are the out- 
colne of Central Government Commands. One 
knows, on the authority of Mr. Hosain Imam 
M.LC. (C'entral), that the Bengal Government 
JVrinisU'i’s were forced to say that there was no 
cause of alarm,— their being sufflciency of food- 
grains in the Ih-ovince, — under the direction of 
the Food Department. (Can there be a greater 
slur on the Ministers who act in this fashion 
and cling to their posts for prestige and 
jicrsonal gains !) This famine has been 
declared as “ (piite fundamentally different in 
character from any famine anywhere at any 
time in British history in the past ” (B. R. Sen). 
It IS true; because nowhere nobody has ever 
.seen war efforts progressing in full swing without 
any arrangc'incnts being made for food' for civil 
population. It was really militaiy strategy of 
a high onler to move military supplies without 
making any room for carrying ration. One may 
bo tempted to ask, what was the quantity des- 
troyed by (!rop |>ests and cyclone, and what 
proportion tiny bear to the ultimate require- 
ments for the civil and military population ? 
Wliy is any governmental machinery — ^the cost- 
liest institution in the world for the poorest 
people oil the face of the earth, — necessary if 
nature and chance can work with a method for 
the feeding of the people and the successful 
termination of the war ? 

With the background of ruined indlustries, 
'’’ning heal||i and agriculture, extravagant 
yemmrent, mounting ignorance, 


causes much lighter than war might have Caused 
the famine of 1943. To add to the general 
confusion, the “ Ejxecutive Councillors, Ministers, 
permanent Secretaries and so forth, with more 
concern apparently for their reputations and 
prospects than for the public weal, all striving 
to pass from one to another responsibility ” have 
contributed, “ through complacency and mis- 
judgment, greed and myopia ” to what has “ now 
become an obvious all-India catastrophe.” 
“ This sickening catastrophe is man-made,” wrote 
the Btdtemm on the 23rd September (1943). 
The previous famines originating primarily from 
calamities of nature bear but poor resemblance 
to the present. The local misfortunes, such as 
cyclone in Midnapore, flood in the south-west 
Bengal, etc. “ cannot account for a tithe of 
the present dreadful sufferings.” The Statesman 
pertinently asks : “ What the Province’s state 
would now be had drought been added to 
Governmental bu'nighng ? ” Certainly it “ is an 
appalling thought.” Loss of imports from Burma 
is a big factor no doubt; the rapid growth of 
population and sudden influx of a very large 
number of men migl;', -i'ave caused internal 
stresses; but they are just like a drop in the 
ocean. 

The largest factor has “outstandingly” been 
“a shameful lack of foresight and planning 
capacity of India’s own civil Governments, 
Central and Pro'vincial.” Goes on the Statesman: 

“We say with deliberation that the present Bengal 
famine coustitues the worst and most reprehensible 
administrative breakdown m India since 1930-31. Gov- 
ernment, despite its ramshackle structure, has since that 
date acquired impressive aptitude for handling political 
troubles .... But it has broken down heavily over 
a primary economic obligation. The fundamental error 
was made of stumbling half-heartedly into a policy of 
controlling food and other commodities, while looking 
yearningly backward towards • free trade, _ without 
establishing beforehand the executive machinery by 
which the controls could be enforced. A spate of paper 
orders poured from Secretariate, signifying m practice 
little or nothing, and making Government’s fair name a 
laughing-stock For more than a year there has been 
not the least evidence of the authorities having anv 
grip on the war-threatened Eastern Provinces’ accelerat- 
ing food-shortage and soaring prices. Each ugly step 
towards the actuality of famine has found them stagger- 
ing along several moves in the rear.” 

And to the rear the Governmental machi- 
nery moved. In every sphere it has moved 
backward When a forward step, taken succes- 
sively one after the other, might have removed 
the perennial causes of famine making it easier 
for them to tackle the immediate causes that 
cropped up with the war. 



An oil-painted frieze of a hunting scene on the wall of " Jag-nivas” Palace at Udaipur 


chitrasai;as 

Picture Galleries of Ancient India 

BY WAHIDA AZIZ 


Tjeie Mstory of the art of painting in India is a 
very long one. The want of actual and convin- 
cing records makes it impossible to trace that 
history from the earliest times. There are a few 
remains of the pre-Buddhist art of painting 
and it is only from these that the modem 
student of Indian lait appreciates the style of 
the early Indian artists and makes a fair esti- 
mate of the degree of proficiency and excellence 
attained by them. 

Of the earliest paintings, we have life 
histories — important incidents in one’s life — 
painted to adorn the Chitrasala and we have 
an instance of it in the Uttara-Bamachanta 
that bases itself in this particular instance on 
the sloka of Raguvamsa for this idea. 
Scenes from Damayanti’s life are painted 
similarly in Kundinapura. Thou^ not in the 
Chitrasala, we have a similar painting of life 
incidents in the pictures of Parasurama executed 
on the Vimana of Indra. 

‘ Sringara ’ pictures that are generally to be 
found in any Chitrasala be it public, private, 
or royal, are described at length m the Nods- 
hadhiyacharita wherein Sri Harsha states the 
love of sages and their amours with celestial 
damsels as the subjects of exquisite pictures 
adoring the Chitrasala of the imperial palace of 
Nala._ Similarly, pictures of Kamadeva were 
kept in bedrooms and were painted in other 
places too. 

Sana gives us some idea of the pictures kept 
in public galleries. Demigods like Nagae, Suras, 


Asuras, Yakshas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas and so 
forth appear to have been prominently represen- 
ted. Designs of lovely creepers and such other 
decorative foliage in divers hues seem to hayc 
added to the collections of the picture houses. 
Apart from these, animal and bird studies appear 
to have been a distinct feature in the art 
galleries as is evidenced by Kadambari and other 
works, and elephants were favourite subjects 
with the artists. 

Ajanta Feescoes 

These are, however, the records that we find 
in books, but the paintings at Ajanta are the 
oldest specimens of Indian pictorial art which 
are in existence. Hence they bear ample direct 
testimony to the continuity of an earlier pictorial 
tradition. 

The Ajanta paintings were executed on the 
walls, ceilings and pillars of the rock-cut 
Chaityas or halls of Buddhist worship and 
Viharas or monastic retreats and apartments. 
The earliest of these caves have been reasonably 
lassumed to date from 200 B.C. Others which 
show the early Hinayana form of Buddhism 
cover a period of about three and a half centuries 
from 200 B.C. to 150 A.D. 

The paintings are not necessarily of exactly 
the same date as the caves where they are 
painted. The oldest ones are said to belong to 
the beginning of the Christian era and the latest 
ones to the middle of the 7th century. The 
earliest owe their excellence to the Andhra kin|^ 



CHITRASALAS 
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of the Deccan, while the majority of these, 
still extant, are credited to the patronage of the 
Chalukya kings (550-542) after which there 
seems to be a complete deadlock in this Buddhist 
ritualistic art-culture. 


a pity that the bulk of these beautiful art- 
treasures is now lost and it cannot be ascertained 
how many more pictures of historic interest and 
importance once decorated these walls and 
ceilings. 

Much Damaged 



A beautiful Sigiria fresco of Ceylon 


Similar paintings are to be 
found elsewhere in many places, 
but the hand of vandalism has 
been busy with the result that 
some of the frescoes, which 
sparkled with life till recently, 
can hardly be recognised now in 
their entirety. A few beautiful 
examples are still intact at Sit- 
tanavasal, the home of Jain art 
and culture, a fairly well-known 
town in Puddukota State. The 
biggest is on the ceiling of the 
verandah, and some others on 
pillars. The former, being com- 
paratively inaccessible, is not 
much damaged by mischievous 
hands as the latter. 

The outline of the fresco is 
in red and in some parts black. 
Among other colours used are 
blue, yellow .and white, as well 
as combinations of orange, green, 
purple and pink. The techni- 


Some of the Ajanta paint- 
ings are of great historical 
interest. One such depicts the 
life history of King Vijaya of 
Cfeylon. The painting shows 
him seated on an elephant atten- 
ded by some of his followers. 
He is wearing a crown, an insig- 
nia of his royal lineage and an 
umbrella held over his head. The 
background is studded with 
glittering spear-heads and cross 
flights of arrows and chakras 
which make it very expressly 
suggestive of active warfare. 
The picture represents several 
‘ Yakkhinis ' fighting. They 
have tusks, long dishevelled hair 
adorned with some ornaments. 



A beautiful mosaic of an elephant and a horse yarding an entrance 
to the Maharaja’s Chambers m Jaipur 


There are a number of other 
'paintings of historical interest of 

a quite different nature. They , x j j. 

are supposed to be representations of the que_ adopted seems to 
reception of a Persian embassy of Khusru II in it is known m _ Italy, sever 
the court of Pulakesi in the 7th century. It is paint bemg superimposed 


be 


‘ fresco bono,' 
layers 

on a 


wet 


of 
surface 
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specially prepared, to impart permanence to 
the frescoes. 

The fresco of the ‘ Dancing Lady ’ on the 
pillar possesses marvellous grace and the lady’s 
attitude is a study in itself. ITie rem'arkable 
ability with which her form has been defined 
has led some people to admire more the excellence 
of the line-work than the colours compos- 
ing them. One other painting which merits 
attention is the portrait of an Indian king, which 



The fresco of the Dancing Lady at Sittana- 
vasaL Its technique is that of jresco honoj as 
‘ it IS called in Italy 

is described as being quite as igiood as those at 
Ajanta. 

Passing on from India to Ceylon, we find 
some of the most J>eautiful art-treasures in 
temples depicting Buddhist legends. The most 
famous of all are the paintings of Sipria, 
which belong to the 7th century, and those of 
Demala Mahaseya, at Pollonarawa, of the 12th 
century. These wall-paintings are of different 
kinds, done on the bare wall without any previ- 
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ous preparation. The colour is mixed with gum, 
so that it may stick to the wall. It is note- 
worthy that in Ceylon, starch is g('nerally used 
as the medium. 

The frescoes of Sigiria arc well-preserved, 
while the paintings of Demala Mahaseya were 
destroyed and have recently been recovered from 
the debris of the fallen roof. The latter are 
drawn in coloured frescoes with naturalness, 
sympathy and technique that tell the story with 
unerring fidelity. They rival the best at Ajanta. 

Mediaeval Paintinc:s 

Of the mediaeval picture gallerie.s, there 
are no better than the wall paintings of Fatchpur 
Sikri. Seeing them, one tends to substantiate 
the theory that Akbar employed, amongst others, 
Chinese artists upon the embellishment of his 
bufldmigs. The chief figure, in this palace, al- 
most without doubt, represents Buddha. He is 
clad in a robe of vermilion and gold, and seated 
beneath a dagoba (shrine), the sides and bottom 
of which are of white bamlwo. The figure 
depicts the Chinese idea of Buddha, as Yaina- 
tanka, condemning the enemies of Buddhism to 
eternal punishment. It is the first instance on 
record of Akbar having concerned himsi'lf with 
Buddhistic doctrines. 

A painting on one of the other windows 
reveals a rock-cave, within which is 'an angel 
holding a new-born babe in his arms. I'he figure 
IS very well drawn, and the flowing robes arc 
of gold, blue and red fastened round the waist by 
a long white girdle. Another represents a boa^ 
ing scene, but only the outline of the boat is 
visible. There is a sailor, clad in ‘dhoti’ and 
‘ pagri,’ and it is stranigc how much darker he 
is than the men below, who, from th(!ir general 
appearance and costume, belong to the upi>er 
classes. 

One can hardly judge how ri(di India is in 
these picfure galleries; and yet, strange to say, 
many people have the Blightest idea that any- 
thing of the kind ©cists. ‘ They who seek find,’ 
and on careful examination it will be found that 
many of the temples, caves, palaces and private 
apartments are just as rich in colour ornamen- 
tation las those of the ancient treasures of bygone 
India. 



FARMING IN WAR-TIME BRITAIN 

By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


In Jlin following nrticlo the writer, who has lecently toured Britain m order to see for himself exactly 
what iH (iono io ic'-tvsiabush British aguculturC; explains how Britain’s farmers are being assisted and 

oncounig(‘(i by (h(» <iov('rnment. 


Great Britain, by virtiiu of her temperate 
cluuute aiui the natural richness of her soil, can 
grow almost anything. The diversity of soil 
vahu's is amazing. The county of Somerset, for 
examp!(‘, contains mon' varied types of soil than 
five thousand spuan* miles of the great Russian 
wheat lands;. 


an examination into the books and training 
methods of 200 fanners, none of whom fanned 
more than 200 acres, it was shown conclusively 
that the average net income of each farmer was 
18 shillings per week — Jess than the wages he 
had to pay his own labourers. These varied 
in all counties, but were never less than from 



25 shillings to 40 shillings per week. 

To-day, the farm labourer is paid a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed minimum of 60 shillings per 
week. If he is a special worker — ^shepherd, 
cowman, tractor-driver for instance — he may 
earn five or six pounds la week. 

The farmer’s prices are guaranteed and 
controlled. He is offered all sorts of assistance, 
varying from cash credits to the use of tractors 
and free advice on crop growing and cattle breed- 
ing. But he cannot make excessive profits. The 
incideriice of .taxation is such that it is reasonable 
to say that no farmer can make more than 
£1,500 a year— not a bad living when it is 


If hIuavh a niiurhiiK* w'hiGh meflumiciilly plants 
sr*(‘dlings, All 1]h‘ guis mjcd lo do is to take 
11 h! H(‘edlingH and plac(‘ them in the ‘Mioppei ” 

There arc in Jtiigland and Wales 38,132,688 
acres (15,432,087 lu'efares) of land of which 
only 24,710,574 aeri's (10,000,233 licctai'cs) were 
cult'ivuteil under crops and grass before the war. 
The rest was mountain, moorland, bog, sandy 
heaths -ami, alas, derelict farms, which had 
succeeded' twtmty years of adverse farming 
conditions. 

There are about 380,000 farmers in England, 
of whom 88% farm less than 200 acres. About 
half of them own their own land. The propor- 
tion- of owner-farmers, it is interesting to note, 
increased by more than 30% after the war of 
1014-18, when death duties and the temporairy 
boom in the value of agricultural land in 1919- 
^1, caused many land-owners to sell their ancient 
estates. 

Just before the present war began, the 
average level of British fanning had fallen so 
low' that when Cambridge University conducted 



This tractor is being used for tilling land 
hitherto covered with woodland shrubs 

considered that he lives on and from the farm, 
has all the amenities of country, life, and can 
include his motor car and horse as part of his 
working expenses. 

The methods by which British farming has 
met the vast problem of feeding the greater part 
of the n'ation are rou^ly summarised' as follows ; 
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(a) Mechanised farming, using caiterpillar 
and wheeled tractors with three, four and five 
fxirrow ploughs, disc-harrows, the latest type of 
combine harvesters, and the use, where feasible, 
of deep “ digger ” single furrow ploughs which 
dig up 'and disturb sub-soil which on many farms 
had never been touched before. 


Farmers are being instiucted in a method of turning whcat-chaff— 
formerly zegarded as waste material — into a valuable animal 

foodstuff 

(5) The proper mainte- 
nance of livestock, cattle, sheep 
and pigs, and the use of their 
dung and feet to enrich the soil 
and break up its surface. 

(c) The compulsory grow- 
ing of primary crops such as 
potatoes, sugar-beet and corn, 
and the adoption of Continental 
methods of petit culture for 
vegetables and some fruit. 

id) Government supervi- 
sion of all farms by a field-to- 
field survey and the issuing of 
detailed orders to each farmer 
to ensure the growth of the right 
quota of priority crops, beef, muttom, pork, milk 
and vegetables needed by the nation. This 
system has already been tried out with great 
success in Hampshire and, as the Minister, of 
Agriculture recently announced, will shortly be 
applied to every other country. 

This last system is operated in the following 

* I*. 1 -t - 


each field numbered according to the Ordnance 
Survey. The farmer is then given the map and 
asked to fill up a form showing his two previous 
years’ croppings. He is then told to raise enough 
live-stock to maintain soil fertility by providing 
dung, to grow enough crops to feed them, and, 
after that, to grow priority crops such as com, 
sugar-beet and potatoes. Other 
crops can be grown when he has 
fulfilled the priority needs. 

Farmers are divided into 
three classes. A, B, and C — good, 
average and *bad. Cla.ss A far- 
mers are merely givim a sum- 
mary of tlio priority crops wliich 
the nation needs from tliem and 
are left to get on with the job 
themselves. Class B farmers are 
encouraged by being given a 
more detailed summary of the 
production needed from them. 
If nccesgaiy, trained advisers 
and agricultural scientists 'are 
sent to help them with 
practical guidance. Machinery 
is avial'able for everybody’ on 
application to the local War 
Agricultural Committee which 
keeps a stock of tractors and 
other implements. Class C far- 
mers are ordered to do the job. 


A County War Agricultural Committee is seen touring rich wheat- 
fields covering what was, not very long ago, derelict land 

If they fail, trey are put out of their farms. So 
far, in the county of Hampshire, one per cent 
of 0 class farmers have been discovered — a high 
tribute to the industry. 

The system is locally administered in eiach 
county, but it is laid down that no local farmer 
or resident who serves on the administrative 


• 1 T ^- .■***& V,.. yruv ocivcB uii ults auuuiiiscrauve 

ay. iSach farm is surveyed and mapped, and side of the survey may survey farms in his own 
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Even the smaller and rockier islands ojBf the coast of Britain are 
now being used for producing a record harvest. Here both tractor 
and horses are employed to prepare the land for autumn sowing 


area. He has to go elsewhere, 
but to a type of land which is 
similar to that of which he has 
had expert experience. It will 
be seen that the method of ad- 
ministration is sympathetic 
rather than coercive. 

One of the most interesting 
war-time experiments has been 
that of the Duke of Grafton, 
who, on his estate at Euston 
Hall, Suffolk, has ploughed up 
hundreds of acres of poor, sandy 
land which had never before 
been farmed. It was so value- 
less before the war that it was 
let as a rabbit warren at 
only 2s. 6d. an acre when 
good farmland rents elsewhere 
varied from 15 shillings to 
£2 an acre. 

^ The Dulce first of all cut down, and then 
ploi^gilicd in, bracken which was growing eight 
feet high and is now farming on the principle 
of putting in corn crops two years running, then 
lucerne for five years, and then corn again. He 
grazes sheep on the land at regular intervals 
and says tiiat sheep dung and water is the 
finest tonic for shady land and that the lucerne 
will provide it with a humus or “ body ” to 
carry on witli. He has produced ten sacks of 
rye and ten sacks of barley to the acre— pr6- 


bably the most amazing war-time experiment of 
all in light land fanning. 

To give one example of the diversity of crops 
grown on one big English farm. Lord Eltisley 
cultivates 1,200 acres under corn, 300 acres of 
beans, 100 acres of fruit trees with roots, kale, 
cabbages, brussel sprouts, blackcurrants, aspara- 
gus, sugar-beet, flax, onions, peas, potatoes, 
clover and carrots, and keeps pigs and cattle. 

England is putting food and the winning of 
the war before historic beauty and her historic 
love of sport. 


BRITISH FARM WORKERS 

Solving the Man-Power Problem 

By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


A large amount of the credit for the enormous 
of people or individuals previously unacquainted with 
m order to help farmers deal with their increased crops 

Hitleib’s threat that he would starve Britain 
out was not mere Nia.zi bluff. He meant every 
Word of it; and he believed it was in his power 
•to tighten the Atlantic blockade to such an ex- 
tent that Britain would starve. Orders were 
given for the building of a submarine fleet more 
numerous and powerful than that Germany 
possessed' at any time in the last war. That 
the U-boat threat is a potent one can be clearly 


revival in Britain’s agriculture must go to various groups 
agricultural work They have given up their free time 


discerned in the public utterance of responsible 
Allied' statesmen. 

Thus a great burden has been thrown on the 
shoulders of the British farmer, in fact greater 
than ever before in the history of agriculture. 

His problems are many and diverse, but in 
view of the number of young farm workers now 
in the armed forces, the labour question is one 
that thrusts ’tself continually upon his attention. 
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A group of members from a Cycling Club is seen arriving to help 
a farmer near one of Britain’s industrial cities 


^nd yet, in spite of what would be regarded in 
>eace time as a shortage of manpower on the 
and, British farmers last year gathered in the 
P'eatest harvest within living memory. How 
his was achieved, and how the great aigiricultuiial 
Irive is being intensified, can be explained' only 
)y the energetic way in which all available help 
or work on the land has been 
)rganised. 

The number of different 
jypes of workers busy on British 
farms throughout the year is 
surprising. There is a good 
nucleus of pre-war farm labour- 
ers— men who have been brought 
up on the land and know the 
ways of their own soil. Beside 
them, you will see today the 
girls of Women’s Land Army, 
whose green jerseys strike a 
distinctive note of colour in 
village streets. There were 
18,000 of them in the last war; 
but now there are well over 
60,000. 

The Land Anpy girls are 
not the only women workers to 
be seen in the fields. There are 
many thousands of other women 
of all ages, a large proportion 
of them being the wives and 
daughters of the farmers them- 
selves and of their farm-lateur- 


ers. Of these, many are work- 
ing continually on the land from 
January to December. But a 
proportion of them, particularly 
those with other urgent duties, 
help only in seasoniilile work — 
at harvest time, for example, 
and when the root _ erops arc 
being lifted. Tiiey tiius form a 
u.^eful, and inde(‘d vital, riwrvc 
of labour uiion whieli the farmer 
can call when the need an.se.s. 

Thousands of old-age pen- 
sioners have rejonii'd at the 
clianee to go hack on the land 
and show that they can do their 
duty at the jilough and at other, 
tasks. These i)en.''i<mers had 
felt before the war that they 
wore on the shelf; but they are 
now proving tliat the old mus. 
cels are still tough, and they are 
glad to lx; playing an important 
part in the great drive to grow more food on 
British farms. 

Among others wliose help might In* regarded 
as seasonable are the school-children. In 1942 
there were 40 harvest camps in hlnghuid and 
Wales, and many thousands of school boys 
dev'oted their holidays to h(*lping in the haiv<‘st 



This photograph shows a typical group of local part-time helpers 
m Britain s agricultural dhive 


now INDIA CAN RECLAIM 170 MILLION FRESH ACRES 
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fields Adults also had their holiday camps, 
which functioned from May to October, and 
many city workers si>cnt their .summer vacations 
working on farms. 

Strangers in Loudon have usually a -good 
word to say for the London police; this fine body 
of men has also shown an caigierness to help by 
volunteering to spend periods of leave working 
on the kind. Many London policemen were, of 
course, country-bred, and are familiar with most 
of the work l,o which they arc turning their hands 
while on leave. 

The Volunteer Land Corps is a semi- 
official body that is strong in certain parts of 
the eountiy, particularly in the North |of 
England. This Corps consists of people who 
hgve volunteered to give up their week-ends 
and other leisure time in order to do land work. 
The systc'in works efficiently. 

Farmers make application to the local head- 
quarters of the Corps, and volunteers are sent 
out in groups — Kometimcs of 30 or 40 workers — 
to help at times wlion speed is vital. This Land 
Corp.s is organised for local requiromenits, and 
volunteers are not a.sked to work far away from 
theirhomes. Tlio fanners pay them the standard 
rate of wages, but workers often pool their wages 
and give them to (he Red Cross. In addition, 
thousands of men and women from unexpected 
corners of the community have come forward to 


offer their services; and at the headquarters of 
the Mjinistry of Agriculture there has been a 
stream of letters and phone calls from individuals 
who have been eager to spend their leisure hours 
helping to grow more food. 

It is by this nation-wide effort on the land 
that the acreage under the plough has risen from 
12,000,000 to 18,000,000 acres, with an addition- 
al 500,000 acres that the Minister of Agriculture 
called for. Arable farming requires a good deal 
more labour than grass-milk farming; moreover, 
much of this new acreage under the plough 
includes large tracts of land— in the Fen 
country, near the east coast, for example — 
which required reclamation and drainage. On 
the grass-land that remains„a more than normal 
amount of labour is being expended so that it 
will produce the maximum yield in grass and 
bay. 

The achievement has been described by Mr. 
Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, as “ stagger- 
ing.” Germany has often claimed to be the 
greatest oiiganising nation in the world; but the 
stepping-up of efficiency in British agriculture, 
as shown by statistics of production, is a clear 
indication that the democracies can organise on 
an immense national scale; and the manpower 
problem of British farms is being solved' by the 
resolute will of the British people. 


HOW INDIA CAN RECLAIM 170 MILLION FRESH ACRES 

From Swords to Ploughshares 

By Dk. MACLAGAN GORRIE 


How the, wcuiions iif war may serve the needs 
of peace was dcscfribcd by Dr. Maclagan Gorrie 
of the Indian Fovest/ Seiwice in la paper which 
ho read before the Crops and Soils Wing of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at 
Baroda this month. 

Dr. Gorrie, who is at present Director of 
Woodwarc in the Suppply Department, was 
speaking on the scope of absorbing demobilized 
soldiers on the land. 

He estimated that with large-scale planning 
and in concert with Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Army, the returned' soldier, 
and soil conservation specialists in the Provinces, 
some 170 million acres of harani land (land 
dependent on rains alone and not on irrigation) 
and waste could be brought into full cultivation. 


He recalled that in the Tennessee Valley 
(XT. S. A.) a Central Authority with autocratic 
control, “ literally worked miracles in improving 
the status of what was in 1934 a bankrhpt and 
down-at-heel agricultural community. When 
it was started in 1934. the American soil 
conservation programme gained much ground 
yith doubting farmers when they were offered 
a free labour force to work for them whenever 
they agreed’ to have their farm run on a five 
year plan.” 

The days of miracles. Dr. Gorrie said, were 
not past, and “ India can make every one of 
its villages fit for heroes to live in if it follows 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s example.” 

The chief point of his scheme was to ask 
for the co-operation of the Army — the Engineer- 
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in-Chief’s Machinery Companies, Pioneer 
Companies, and other Army -units. 

He said, “ the Army already possessed veiy 
large forces of men trained to tractor driving 
and also has naachinery suitable for the purpose 
in road-graders and other earth-moving machi- 



Country left literally as bare as a desert and 
eroding fast, the result of ;persi_stent_goat brow- 
sing, can be made productive if it is closed to 
grazing and contour-trenched (S E of Rawal- 
pindi) 


fallow” and possibly 6 million acres of land 
under intermittent cultivation and taking only 
half of this, he estimated there was an overall 
total of improveable land of 21 million acres in 
the Punjab alone. 

Similarly in the U. P. and C. P. and the 
drier parts of Bombay and Madras and in the 
broken country of Bihar, taking 10 per cent 
of the net sowii area, half of the current fallow, 
half of the cultivable waste, a quart ta- of the 
non-available waste and 10 per cent of the 
village forest land, he calculated that a total 
of 140 million acres for British India and 30 
million for the Indian States of improveable 
land existed. 

Dr. Gorrie emphasised thrcic things. Firstly, 
the improvement of land already cultivated fcy 
consolidation of holdings — ^which he described 
aS a long-term project — and ‘ (‘ollcetivo attack.’ 
He explained that tlie tochniiiue of water conser- 
vation field by field on barani land and 
particularly on the gently rolling slopes of badly 
eroded uplands could not. be handled effectively 
by single cultivators and must be on a commu- 
nity basis. 


nery. These could be employed 
by lending units and their machi- 
nery to l^ovincial Governments 
for definite projects in districts 
which have appreciable numbers 
of demobilized men returning to 
them.” 

“ Much of the realignment 
of sloping lands could be done 
by bull dozers and road grader 
machines. The only additional 
machinery required would be 
trailer ploughs capable of sub- 
soil ploughing. This could 
readily be made up in local 
workshops, copying the type 
already in use in the Ingram 
Estate at Palwal. The tractor 
power can be provided by Bren 
Carriers if tractors are not 
available.” 



Contour treuches dug ju the Hoahiarpur tsiwaliks. Tin* ivapoiiat* 
of the Batumi grasses to the extra water .supply by ihew* c()Ut.our 
trenches is truly astonishing 


Confining his proposals to 
non-irrigated' lands, Dr. Gorrie estimated that 
out of 13 million acres of baram cultivation and 
14 naillion acres of uncultivated waste in the 
Punjab, possibly 16 mjllion acres were capable 
of a higher standard of land use, but only after a 
great deal of terracing, ridging and subsoil 
ploughing. From 4 million acres of “current 


The second point was the extension of fresh 
cultivation. Througliout our rolling uplands 
there are many large blocks of land now 
practically .unproductive which could be planned 
afresh in terms of run-off control, alignment of 
field terraces and subsoil plougliing. Collective 
action under the control and assistance of 


rHE LATE MAHARAJAH OF DEW AS 2 


Government waw tlie only way to ensure 
success. 

Thirdly, there was the question of prepara- 
tion of “bad lands” for cultivatioa The 
extreme type of derelict lands is seen in the 
“bad lands” and the northern slopes of the 
Jhelum salt range and the Rawalpindi districts 
where whole tracis of country are so cut up by 
gullying as to be quite beyond rc-oonditioning, 
except by -the most heroic measures But even 
the worst areas of deeply gullied uplands can 
be brought once again under the plough by the 
use of mechanical tractors, roadigraclers, bull 
dozers, heavy subsoil ploughs and even, where 
nccc'ssary, by the use of (^plosives. 



Oammoii grazing lands now smothered by shiftmg 
sands can be greatly improved by ndges ploughed 
at right angles to the prevailing wind and planted 
with grass and tiees (near Campbellpur) 


THE LATE MAHARAJAH OF DEWAS 2 


By the untimely death of Sadashiv Rao Khase 
Sahib Pawar, ihe M'uharajah of Dewas Junior, 
fon 2 Dec. 1943) India has suffered u loss the 
gravity of which is hardly realised outside the 
circle that knew him. After a good education 
in India, he was reading for the Bar examina- 
tion in London, when ho was recalled home to 
work as Diwaii of his paternal State under his 
elder ■brother (1914-17). This was followed by 
seventeen years of work as Horae Member of 
the Gwalior Government, where his activity 
and enlightened spirit of looking forward made 
him start or support a largo number of the most 
interesting and helpful schemes of popular up- 
lift. Indeed, in the work of modernisation for 
which IT IT. Sindhia’s Government is now 
famous, Khase Sahib bore no small part. 
Coming to occupy his eldest brother’s throne 
(1934) he initiate<l a representative Council in 
his own State, and taking a wider vision, put 
himself heart and soul into two schemes, which 
but for him would have remained still in the 
realm of abstract theory. They arc (1) the 
amalgamation of the Maratha -and Rajput ruling 
clans and (2) social and political uplift and 
union qf the scattered and somnolcni, Rajputs 
all over .India. On this subject ho issued a 
valuable book of historical information (in 
English, Hindi, and Marathi) proving, on the 
highest authority available in India, that “the- 
Rajputs and the Marathas are one.” A monthly 
magazine bearing the title “ Miaratba-Rajput,” 
was issued by kim from Dewas and is now in 
its 3rd year. We pray that his good work may 
not suffer in his absence. 


At Gwalior he won the fullest confidence 
both of His late Highness Sir Madhavrao 
Scindia whom he regarded as his Guru, and the 



Sadashiv Rao Pawar, Maharajah of Dewas 2 

people of the Gwalior State. The following 
institutions owe their existence and prosperity 
more or less fully to his efforts and his name is 
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sure to endure so long as these institutions 
exist : New Hospital building at Ujjain, Colo- 
nies for the Criminal Tribes, the Museum, 
Gwalior Sports Association, Lunatic Asylum at 
Lashkar, Rajput Hitakarini Sabha, Maternity 
Homes at Mandsur, Shivpuri, Agar, Bhilsa and 
other places, Gwalior Medical Association, 
starting of travelling dispensaries, Child Wel- 
fare Centres and various funds etc., etc. After 
less than ten years of his reign, Dewas J. B 
of to-day is an altogether different State from 
what he succeeded to. The revenue is now three 
times as much. There is social legislation in 
force in Dewas J. B. which is not to be found 
elsewhere. The industrialisation of the State 
has been unusually rapid and a whole host of 
new social and administrative activities, too 
numerous to be mentioned in detail, has come 
into being. 

Khase Sahib took an energetic part in 


many activities of an all-India charucicr. He 
presided over the All-India Mara! ha Mducalum- 
al Conference in 1917 and originated tin; idea 
of having an All-India Memorial in llu' name of 
Shivaji the Great. The Shri Shivaji Prepavatoiy 
School at Poona and the Statue of Shivaji— are 
the outcome of his efforts and pc'ixveranee (o no 
small extent. His Highness also presidial over 
the Kuimi Kshatriya Conference m Biliar in 
1925 and 1933. In 1925 he offered himself as a 
candidate for the Bombay Legislative (’oiincil 
on behalf of the Poona Rural Constituency and 
became a member of that Legislative Council, 
He was a member of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes till his (k'alh and the 
President of the All-Iudiii Maratlia League. 
The C. I and Other vStates Group which has, a 
membership of nearly 60 States and wliieh has 
its office at Dewas J. B. is more or less wliolly 
the product of his initiative and efforts. 


A NATIONAl SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOR INDIA 

By Mbs. RENUKA RAY, M.n.A. (Central) 


PosT-war reconstruction and planning are in the 
air today and are engaging the attention of 
thinking men. and women in many parts of the 
world. A recent move in this direction is dis- 
cernible in India also, but the pre-requisite for 
such a planning is a national outlook based upon 
the real interest of the people of the country. 
This can only be undertaken by those who con- 
sider planning economic, social and educational 
from the angle of what should be, and not what 
.it will cost. No doubt expenditure and cost 
are matters of piimaty importance and to put 
in a plan or scheme into operation and ensure 
its success, money will have to be found. But 
if any plan of reconstruction is considered to be 
an essential condition for the advance and the 
growth of a people, no matter what it costs, it 
will doubly repay itself not only in terms of 
human welfare but ultimately even from the 
narrower consideration of profit. 

It is a matter of doubt whether under the 
present circumstances it will be possible to draw 
up ‘an entire plan of reconstruction for India 
in all its aspects. As I have said before, it is 
only those who can tackle the problem from 
an essentially nationalistic point of view, one 
that will really benefit the people for whom 
it is intended, who can hope to achieve any 
measure of success. However, the po8t-war plan 
for education that has already been drawn up 


by Mr. Sargent and wliich is under consitloniiion 
of the Central Advisory Board of hlducatiofi. is 
one, which will fulfil tlio roquiremenfs oftln' India 
of the future, and should bo uccoptable to any 
machinery of government, which lias a socialistic 
outlook and wants the benefits of edneation to 
roach the entire people. Minor changes or ad- 
justments may be nec'dtal to supplement tlie 
plan but in the main it is hound to be acceptable. 
As the introduction to the memorandum has 
made it clear, this plan includes the immediate 
provision of a national .system. To quote the 
report, “Such a system iinslicalo that idl 
children must receive cnougli education to earn 
a living as well as to discliargc their (luty aw 
citizens and those with the requisite (>apiiciiy 
further trained to fill positions of respoiisihilify 
in all walks of life.” 

■It is hardly ncco,ssaiy to nu'niion thal the 
present educational system in this country is not 
only confined to the few Imt even studi as it is, 
it is entirely unsuited and fundamentally un- 
sound. A national system cannot he bmlt up 
by enlarging or modifying the present educa- 
tional structure. The latter will have to,, be 
scrapped and entire new system intro^luced. An 
educational system has to be develop<?<l which 
while drawing the best from those countries 
which have evolved satisfactory educational 
methods, is yet based on the fundamental needs 
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of India. A perusal of this memorandum will 
sliow that those who have been responsible for 
drawing it up are fully conscious and alive to 
this. The memorandum has dealt exhaustively 
with the needs and basic requirements of basic 
education, jirc-basic education, high-school edu- 
cation, university education, technical commercial 
and art education, adult education in the fullest 
sense, the training and payment of teachers, the 
health of the school children, the education of 
the physically and mentally handicapped and 
lastly the question of administration. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
in India has in recent years spent a good deal 
of thotigldr and time in regard to educational 
]dannmg and it will be found that this memoran- 
dum is largely based on the findings of the Board 
on the various stages of education. The chapter 
on basic education is built upon the findings of 
the t.wo CommitiooB on basic education set up 
by tin* Board in 1938 and 1939 to discuss the 
Wardlia fichemc, and Dr. Zahir Hussain who 
(Frew up t.he Wardha Scheme was also a member 
of these Committees. The first requisite is 
necessarily (iompulsory and free education in the 
primary stage from the ago of 6 to the age of 14, 
which must be an essential feature of any scheme 
of (‘dueafion in this countiy. The other is learn- 
ing Ihrongh activity and basic crafts and the 
need of laying strcsS' on environment on which 
till' Wardha Scheme itself is based, but which 
today is also recognised as the best, method by 
educationalisiis in all countries which have pro- 
gressed in regard to educational method. It 
follows that th(‘ iiK'dium of instruction must also 
he (ho Vernacular. Basic education has been 
divided into two st.agcs— tfiovering 5 years from 
ng(i 6 lo 11 and the senior basic covering the 
next 3 years. This education upto the age of 
14 is the national minimum to enable boys and 
girls to have sufTiciont education to be useful 
citizens. Provision is also made for further 
cduc;ation through recreative and social activi- 
ties until such time at least as it will bo possible 
to raise the minimum age of compulsory educa- 
tion to 16. The memorandum has drawn up a 
detailed statement of cost which approximates 
200 crorcs for the basic stage of education — ^the 
most essential stage in regard to the vast 
majority of the population. This may seem a 
large figure under present conditions but with 
the very large population of school-going age, 
it is in fact a very moderate estimate. It goes 
without saying that economic (advance and pro- 
gress is entirely impossible without widespread 
education amongst the people and over a long 


period, the cost of training citizens will be found 
to be one which will more than pay itself in the 
tremendous impetus it will give in increasing 
the latent national wealth of the country. 

Turning to high-school education the memo- 
randum says, “ It is relevant to point out that 
since m future the cost of high-school education 
will be met largely out of public funds and only 
partially from fees, every high-school pupil will 
to some extent be a scholarship holder and it is 
in the public interest to ensure that the pupils 
admitted are those most likely to take fullest 
advantage of the education provided, and so 
prove la remunerative investment on the part of 
the community.” From the point of view of the 
State, it is not for those who necessarily come 
of more wealthy parentage but for all those 
children who haye ability and promise that 
post-primary education after the senior basic 
stage is necessary. The memorandum suggests 
that a- selective procedure should be instituted 
after the junior basic stage at the age of 11 and 
the abler children enter high schools at this stage 
while those who will finish their school career 
at 14 should go on to the senior basic schools. 
As la great deal depends on the selective test at 
this stage, due consideration has been given to 
this question. It has been suggested that pre- 
vious school records and consultations between 
the headmasters of schools and inspectors should 
take place in drawing up lists of examinees, but 
the test will still be open to all inasnauch as 
parents who desire it will have th5 right of having 
their children included in these lists if they are 
not there in the first place. At such an early 
stage the actual test must be one rather of 
intelligence than of actual attainment The 
whole matter of the technique examinations is 
one which is now engaging the attention of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and in 
view of this the memorandum rightly points out 
that it has outlined a selective procedure but 
some method may be found which will be even 
more suitable. The main points are, that a 
careful selection must be made based on ability 
and also that a sufficient number of free places 
in high schools must be provided for the children 
of poor parents who are able to pass the selec- 
tive test and who show promise. This is the 
only way that we can ensure that higher educa- 
tion goes to those who will be capable of holding 
posts of responsibility and be an asset to the 
nation. No doubt this may create some con- 
sternation amongst wealthy parents but they are 
always at liberty to establish private schools 
for their less bright children but it would be a 
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tremendous wastage for the State to even 
partially undertake their further education. 

The number of children receiving high- 
school education should approximately be one 
in every five of the approximate age group and 
it is necessary that there should be a sufficient 
number of high schools to meet this need. Those 
who are fearful in regard to the selective proce- 
ditre should remind themselves that this will 
mean that a far larger proportion of children 
will receive high-school education than in presriit 
circumstance. The memorandum has discussed 
the two essential types of high schools that' will 
bo needed — ^the academic and the technical. Both 
types of high schools must of course endeavour 
to give a sound all-round education but there 
must be some preparation in each type parti- 
cularly in the higher classes for the career the 
pupil will take up on leaving school. The 
estimated net annual cost of the high school 
system of education is 6 crores which is based 
on minimum requirements 

Turning to University education all educa- 
tionists in this country will agree that the present 
system has in many 'aspects been a complete 
failure. From the time of Macaulay onwards, 
it has been pointed out that it is a training for 
clerkship that education in this country has 
stressed and this has naturally had its effects on 
higher education with the gravest consequences. 
There are of course indications in more recent 
time of changes, but in spite of this the defects 
remain. It isTiardly necessary to mention- that 
a process of pure cramming cannot produce 
thinkers and leaders. Hundreds of graduates arc 
being '’turned out by the.se universities, ivho 
cannot fit into any economic sphere and it has 
resulted not only in the creation of misfits but 
in the glaring unemployment that is faced by 
the middle class in this country No doubt with 
an entire re-orientation of the lower stages- of 
education, many of the defects that now exist 
will disappear, but some amount of planning in 
regard to university education too is required. 
The first requisite will be the need of raising the 
standard of entrance to a university, so that all 
students who enter universities will be in a 
position to take advantage of higher education. 
This will not mean the curtailment of the 
numbers who will go in for university education 
in comparison with present standards. On the 
other hand, it will mean a much larger number 
approximately 2,40,000 who will' be in a position 
to derive the benefits of university education, i.e., 
double the existing number. It will debar those 
whose natural talents would lead .them into 


occupations which do not need the background 
of a university career. The moinnranduin has 
also suggested that it .should not take more than 
three years to obtain a uinvcnvity degree. This 
will mean that the present Inienneflinte stag*; 
of most universities should !»' l‘ransferred 
to the high-school stage. One of I he fun- 
damental requirements of universiiy education 
is the introduction of tlu' Tutorial sy.sleni 
and the system of Seminars as seen m 
some of the larger univer.Mties in otlu'r countries 
so that university studiuits should he _ in 
close contact with their lecturers and profes- 
sors. This may involve the n'dnction of numbers 
in c.la.sscs but it is well known that, the numbers 
in classes of most of (he present, univiirsit.ies in 
India arc educationally utterly unsound. The 
memorandum has recommended (he format.ion of 
an Indian Univer.sity (loinmissioa which unlike 
the present Inter-University Board, will not be 
a purely Advisory body, but will have null 
power to co-ordinate university developments in 
the country. This Commission will deal with 
matters of general policy and will assess and 
distribute grants from public funds to all Univm- 
sities, and will co-ordinaie university activities 
according to the economic needs of the country. 
It will not be a Body that, will be under thd 
control of the Central Coverninent either dir<‘c(- 
ly or indirectly, although obviously the Central 
Government will have to make adefinai.e. grants 
to it, to relieve the provincial government.s of 
financial re.spnnsibility for university educa- 
tion as fast as possible. It. is not proposed 
that this Commission should in any way inter- 
fere in the internal adminisf ration of individual 
universities, and as the memorandum has pointed 
out the University Grants Gommitt,ee in England 
though it has similar powers has had no frict.ion 
with the universities there, who an' ('xtrenii'ly 
jealous of their autonomy. 

One of the greatest drawbai'ks in India has 
been the almost entire lack of prtipor facilities 
for technical and commercial education. Due 
to war conditions there are some changes but to 
introduce technical education on a comprehensive 
scale an entire change of outlook is necessary. 
Technical education should naturally be tbi' 
responsibility of the Education Department al- 
though in India today there is no unified control 
and various departments control this typo of 
education with its consequent drawbacks. It 
will also need unified control in the sense that 
it should be treated as a Central rather than a 
Provincial subject except in the technical high 
school stage. The memorandum has gone into 
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detailed consideration in regard to this type of 
education and its authors fully realise the ex- 
treme need of introducing technical instruction 
on a scale which will be necessary for the 
industrial development of India m the post-war 
period. 

In ]-egard to adult education which for a 
long time will necessarily mean the education of 
illiterates the memorandum is based on the find- 
ings of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of .Education. This 
rc'port has stressed the need for an entire scheme 
of educalion for adults of which adult literacy 
IS only a part. It has gone into detail over 
the curriculum and the type of teaching that 
is needed t.o ensure success in teaching the adult 
mind. To (luote the memorandum again, “Al- 
though the main emiihasis m the beginning must 
be laid on the liciuidation of illiteracy, adult 
education in the full sense must b(! i>rovi(lcd for 
those luln'udy liti'rati'. The amount of these 
should progressively incri'asc as illiteracy dis- 
ai''pears ” The animal cost of the type of literacy 
campaign that, has been suggested is estimated 
a|, 3 crores. 

' 'rile imnnorandum deals at length on the 
subject of the ((dueation of children who are 
huudieniiped, miher mentally or jihysically. 'Phis 
is a suliject whiidi has been almost entirely 
n(‘gk‘cfcd in India and there arc very few insti- 
tutions in the whole country ffir the education 
of those who are handicapped. It is extremely 
desirubh' that provision for tiie mentally and 
physically haiidieapiied should form an essential 
jiart of a national sysii'in of education This is 
needetl to tram the backward children to a life 
of useful service to tlie community and happiness 
for tliemselves, but it is also needl'd because it, 
is extremely nectissary for psychologKiul naisons 
to segregate the subnormal backward child from 
the avi'rage normal child A good deal of wast- 
age has taken place bw-aiise this has nut been 
done in India. The memorandum notiis that 
it is impoh.sible in the alisenee of any reliable 
data to esthmitc what tlu' cost of making iirovi- 
sion for the handiwipped in fndia will be A 
general survey must first be undertaken and 
thwi adecpinte educational urrangemi'iits made 
for them. 

'ilio health of the .school child, a subject 
of tremendous importance to the rac.e as a whole, 
is one which has also beiai totally neglected in 
India. The memorandum points out that only 
those children who are in .sound heallh can bo 
expected 'to take full advantage of educational 
facilities and tlie best meihoil of safeguarding 
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the health of the future generation is through 
treatment, care and prevention during school 
life A fully trained school medical service will 
be necessary to undertake the work and the 
memorandum has taken up the recommendations 
of the Central Advisory Boards of Health and 
Education in this matter. 

The entire scheme of a national system of 
education depends for its success ultimately on 
teachers. The best scheme and tlie most com- 
prehensive plan can never hope to succeed unless 
those who are to undertake its administration 
are equipped to do so. To point out that teachers 
are wholly unsatisfactorily paid, that their 
training is inad’equate, that it is impossible to 
expect under the present circumstances that they 
will be capable teachers, or fit guardians to 
tram the citizens of the future, is to minimise 
the present position. Starting from the primary 
school stage onwards the pay of teachers is an 
entire scandal in this country and is no doubt 
a reflection of the view that la nation-building 
service such as education is utterly insignificant. 
In the U. S. A. the pay of teachers is in no way 
inferior in eveiy grade to that of the best ad- 
ministrative services, for the Americans realise 
that of lall services those who undertake the 
training of their future citizens are the most 
important This is in fact recognised in every 
countiy which can boas't of progress. This 
matter has also engaged the attention of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and they 
a])pointed a Committee on the recruitment, 
training and conditions of service of teachers, 
Avhose report was adopted by the Board in 1943. 
This report suggests vital changes which entirely 
scrap the present conditions in regard' to the 
teachers, and this is really the minimum standard 
on which we can hope to base any scheme for 
(‘ducational development. Amongst other sug- 
geslioms this report has recommended that in the 
pre-basic and the basic stages of education, 
women teachers should be employed as women 
are best fitted to undertake the care and training 
of small children. The memorandum points out 
the need ql an adequate number of new training 
schools and colleges and suggesis that at least 
20,00,000 of non-graduates and 1,80,000 graduates 
will 'have to be trained for a national system 
of education. Detailed consideration of scales 
of pay and of the necessary type of training 
for each Bt,age has been undertaken The total 
estimated cost for a period of 35 years of training 
of tlie additional teachers for the national scheme, 
will be Rs. 1,59,93,25,000 or an average of 
Rs. 4,66,95,000 a year It is essential to put 
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these suggestions in regard to the training of education. India is perhaps ilu* only country 
teachers into irnmediate operation if Ve are to where education is considered a non-(“ssenti:il. 
hope for any improvement even in the post-war Although so comprehensive a plan lor a national 
world. The rapidity with which the national system of education has been drawn up, the 
scheme of education can be introduced in the chances are that it will be wliolly reh'gated to 
country as a whole, will depend entirely on the the background or so drastically altercil a-, to 
rapidity with which an adequate number of lose all its efficacy. Thus there is a considi'r- 
teachers can be trained. able need for a widespread public (U‘nuuid--nu 

No special mention has been made of edu- insistent demand that the sehem(‘ ()Utlying the 
cation for women and girls as the underlying training of teachers be put into effective opc-ra- 
idea is that there should be no differences and tion without delay,, and all the recoinniendations 
that girls should receive equal changes of educa- in this memorandum on post -war education, 
tion and training as boys. It may be that girls giving the minimum requirements of a national 
or at least the majority of them may tend towards scheme should not be allowed to be .shelved. If 
taking up different subjects such las domestic today, India is able to spend such a largi; pro- 
science but the range of the syllabus would be portion of its resources for war imrposes ami 
wide enough to allow each one to follow their the instruments of destruc'tion, th{>ii surely it is 
own inclination. Where every child, whether a hot too much to ask that at lc‘ast sonic portion of 
girl or a boy has equal chances of educ!a.tion, this be utilised in the immediate post-war piTiod 
there will be no reason to treat the education of for the most vital nation-building servici*. It 
women or “female education,’' a term which is is only when the people of the laiuntry have 
much used today, as a separate subject. been trained to undertake their resinmsiliilitie'- 

In spite of war and abnormal conditions as citizens, that a free India, (ainscious of J*s 
every country which has at heaii; the well-being power, will be able to go forward from htrongtli 
of its future citizens continues to lay stress on to strength. 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

By R K. M. SURYA RAU, 

Maharaja of Pithapuram 

SpEEJtiT Ramauanda Chatterjee deservedly large. This eminenit man was most certainly 
enjoyed intemationa'l reputlation. He was one of our real .leaders. He wa.s a tnie patriot 
very well-known and highly honoured not only of a rare order and our countiy could rightly be 
in the whole of India but also in distant countries proud of him. 

like Great Briitiain and America. He rightly Those who knew him in(.iuiut.ely adminxl 
received respect from various quarters. A noian and honoured him. Even those who siiwairely 
of great intellectual attainments, independent differed from liim in certain respeeJs r<!.spect(!d 
nature and deep culture, he conducted his him. A genuine gentleman of upright chura<!ter 
monthly magazine, The Modern Review, with and honesty of purpose, he cominamUtd great 
remarkable ability. An ideal editor, he made regard. He was a man of imrity and piety. Full 
his Modem Review la model journal. Be expres- . of kindness he was gentleness inearnaU!. Uead- 
sed his views on various subjects frankly and' ing a simple life, he unostentatiously rendered 
clearly. His editorials and other articles were meritorious services to his countiy in different 
very edifying and pleasant to read. He wroite directions. Sincerely and silently' did he work 
Without fear or favour. He was refreshingly in various spheres of activity (‘specially in 
free from partiality and prejudice. Unselfish religious, social and iiolitical fields. He was 
in the real sense, he did not allow mean motives a good and God-fearing man who was 'geimiiudy 
to enter his mind. With commendable’ magna- religious. A Brahmo of the true type ho laboured 
nimity' of spirit, he maintained his dignity. He haxd for the real welfare of our beloved mother 
was always fair, courteous, and considerate even land. Keenly initere&ted in the great organisa- 
to his opponents. Thoroughly truthful he al- Uon known as the World Fellowship of Faiths 
ways was. Meticulously correct in giving facts- (in which he participated in its Madras Session) 
he was perfectly fair in his criticisms. He he took an enlightened and active part 
earned an enviiahle name, for straightforward- in it. 

ness land integrity of purpose. In short, he was He was one of my most esteemed friends 
sijricitly honest in all his statiemenits and and his great kindness to me I can never forget 
activities. He had at heart the best interests I was very fortunate in enjoying tins proud and 
not only of his own country but of humanity at pleasant privilege. I sincerely mourn his loss. 




The town of St. Albans in the midst of its Farm Sunday Town- The school-children of Britain during their holidays They have 

dwellers are persuaded to spend then liolida3^s working on farms pioved particulaily adept at potato planting 








The Shasta Dam, The turbulent stream, the Sacramento, flowina; acio-^ flu* Stale of 
California into the Pacific, is harnessed for the U S. war (‘fforl 

CouHtwy ^ rsuWl 



A soldier is spraying -oil on a swamp in the South Pacific The oil will kill the larvae of the luosquit-oeH 

and keep down malaria Courtesy : uSOWI 



A CRITIQUE OF NAZISM 

By Peofersor S V PUNTAMBAKAR, ma (Oxon), bar-at-law, 
Hindu University, Benares 


Thebe is a lot of loose talk among some 
psoudo-'tiliinkers and unscrupulous leaders in 
India about, the chairacter of our Nationalism. 
Many of them, who arc anti-naiionalists, state 
that all nationalists are fascists. It is a cheap 
generahsation in'iendcd to deceive the common 
people in ordi'i' to promote their own leadership 
and party organisation in the count, ry It is a 
bid for possession of powei', by taking advantage 
of the (jurrent atlmosphero in whidh one who is 
not with you is called anti-democraitic and pro- 
fascist. Such unscrupulous and machiavellian 
agiltiators are prepared to side with imperialists 
ratfior th'an have a good word to say about 
na/l'ionalists who are democratic and anti- 
imporialist. It therefore becomes necessary to 
undVstand the real nature of fascist tilieories 
oi; jirinciples before we dub all nationalists as 
fascists. 

Today world outlook is dominated by cither 
race theories, or class theories or empire theories 
or religious theories, and their ujiimalte end 
involves constant warfare till one race or class 
or empire or religion finally succeeds in domi- 
nating and absoihing or enslaving others. In 
their approach to history and human progress 
they do not accept; any other solution butt their 
own as i>ossible which will establish world unity 
and world order. Nation-theoiries do not accept 
ibhis unilinear view of a world solution, unless 
they them.selvos are vitiated by race, class, 
empire or religion complexes and manias. Pure 
nation- theories ba«ud on territorial grouping, 
historical evolution and commonness of culture 
are tolerant, liberal, and democratic. They 
believe in federal, co-operat,ive and common- 
wcaltli conceptions of a world order on an 
equalitiarian an<l autonomous basis. They have 
a ground-work of funidaraontal conception of 
human rights, and equalitarian principles of 
human association. Nationalists are not racists. 
Their socidt.y is not master and slave society. 
Their polity is not purely authoritarian or des- 
potic. It has an individualist and group ba:^s. 
It is not based on a theory of will to power over 
all. Its sanctions are npt those of mere force 
or conquest. It does not indulge in theories of 


constant warfare It does not make strife the 
dominant law of life. 

The chief char, aidt, eristics of Nazism are that 
it IS racial and anti-individual. It believes in 
the myth of a superior race and considers the 
empire of the world as its destined and divine 
inheritance A myth is a faith. It is a passion 
It is not necessary that it should be a reality. 
It is a rcalijly in the fact that it is a powerful 
goad, a unique hope, and an, encouraging idea. 
It is above reason. It is a creation of intuition 
and of will to power. It is a vision of the future. 
But it is not a plan. It releases men’s energies 
and inures them for great aaerifices. Its mythic 
character and lis mystic and missionary faith 
make it complelt,ely irrational and emotional. 
Itis racial outlook is based on the idea of in- 
equality of man and racial groups. In it 
intelligent leadership is faithfully served by a 
sentimental m'ass who dio not possess or show 
any iniitiative. Nazis consider that there should 
be nothing greater and higher than the State. 
Their State is not a purely political group. It 
is co-ordinate with the people or the whole racial 
community and embodies its will and is re- 
presented in the person of its leader or the party 
he has created. It does not look with favour 
on internationalism and cosmopolitanism, which 
are detrimentaf to their racial and political 
conception of world dominance Their State is 
the absolute and superior entity nob subject to 
any international law. Is supporters deny the 
law of God, nature, or nations as binding. 
Power and interests of their own racial 
state arc to be the sole binding force and 
guiding factors. Thus Nazism is based on 
a mythical bloqd-relationship. It is streng- 
thened by a, physical tie of racial homelands 
and lebensraum. It possesses a moral force in 
the belief of its racial superiority and of iile 
mission and destiny of world' dominance, and a 
legal obligation to a tiotalitarian and omni- 
competent State which is above person, group 
or humanity. 

We thus trace two currents in the philosophy 
or outlook of Nazism. One is based on vitalism 
and the other on totalitarianism. The typical 
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representative thinkers of vitalism are the old 
Nietzsche and the new Ludwig Klages, and of 
totalitarianism are the old Hegel and (the new 
Othmar Spann. Others who have contributed 
and developed these two aspects of Nazism are 
H. S. Chamberlain and Spengler, Treitschke and 
Bemihardi, Hitler and Rosenberg. 

They believe that all historical or human 
movements are connected with race and land, 
or blood and soil. To them community, State 
and race are more or less identical conceptions 
in their social values. Their theory of State is 
that of a Kneg-staat (war-State), a Macht Staat 
(force-State) or a Wehr-stmt (army-State) , 
where authority and command is from above 
and submission and! obedience is from below. 
They believe in the theory of aggression, expan- 
sion, and domination for possessing lehens-raum 
and for world-power. Their theory of geopolitics 
as developed by Professor Karl Haushoffer 
studies the relation of geography to the develop- 
menit of race and conquest O'! power and lays 
down the technique for possessing world-power 
with the help of geographical factors and 
technological developments. 

The theory of vitalism or racialism is 
developed by LudHvig Klages. It is a blood and 
soil theory. It believes in a corporate body- 
soul of the race which embodies vitalism wilthin 
it. To him vitalism implies that human beings 
possess no individual rational consciousness 
whatever, but only blood and soil instinct. This 
mea,ns that spring of human action does not lie 
in_ individual consciousness but in blood and 
soil of /the race. It is a sort of material con- 
sciousness not la spiritual consciousness. There 
is no ego or self in it. Therefore, there is no 
question of individual self-realisation or intelli- 
gence. Blood! and soil nourish the corporate 
body-soul of the race. Therefore, all its values, 
ideas, and methods of life are biocentric. They 
are pragmatic, amoral, instinctive, and irrational. 
Thus Klages’ psychology conceives human 
beiBgs as possessing no rational consciousness 
whatever. He has no supermen in his psycho- 
lo^ but only blonde beasts. To him man is an 
animal. The reality of man lies in his capacity 
not to be a person— a rational being. He has 
no_ mind. His soul is not anima (spirit) but 
animus (vital-power)— the companion of the 
body. The human entity is body-soul together. 

In his sociology life is unconscious, Tnap is 
not endowed with consciousness. Society does 
not involve individual consciousness, but a 
coi|>orate vital power of the race and soil 


Professor Otlimar Spanu of Vienna develop- 
ed! (1915) a new totehtarian theory of State. 
He was the prophet of Nazism or counter- 
revolution. He was opposed to liberalism, 
democracy and socialism lie was osKaituilly 
againsifc the doctrines of individualism and of 
equality of human beings. To him in<Uvi(lualisin 
is not real. Individual cannot be self-contained 
and self-sufficient. There is no autonomous 
individual. A society thus conceived lacks 
reality. Society is not a relation.''lup of iica-sons 
as individuals. In Socioity there are no conscious 
human beings and their consciousness has no 
reference to the existeiiice aivl functioning of 
society. Individual is really not the unit of 
Society. He is merely a functionary. Society 
has not persons for iits unity. Sixsiidy is 
totality. Its units are the political, ecouomie, 
cultural, .artistic, religious functions. Persons 
are nolti related to one another except through 
the medium of that sphere of totality. Tlusy are 
related through the function of production etc. 
There is nothing personal unless itb is objedliiicd, 
that is, unless it has become impersonal. Scunoty 
is thus a vast mechanism of inlangihle entities 
or func'tionis. Values and metliods of life are 
biooentrio (vitialistic) and logo-centric (Totalist) 
and not ego-ccn)t.ric. Slate, law, custom, family, 
social group, contact .and fundlion are all 
objectifications, while individual is not, Spann 
makes Society supreme as tlhe totality. T'hw’e 
is no possibility of freedom in i)t. The world 
of man is not itlhe world of pensijus. It is devoid 
of person and of change, lie regards the whole 
is greater than its parts. Society is prior to 
niian. Person is absorbed in Society. This 
totalitarianism of Society is again a mysaiical or 
metaphysical conception. According to him, 
psychologically man’s individual condition is 
self-estranged, and sociologically his condition 
would be & pei-petual lo.ss of freedom in self- 
estrangement and unreal illy. 

If Klages’ vitalism is materialislt. myKticism, 
Spann’s totalitarianism is metaphysical mysti- 
cism. _ Both do not conceive of any free 
individual. They depersonali.se him. Their 
concepibion of Society is not a rolal(.i()n of persona 
but a mystic entity born of blood and soil on 
the one hand and of the supreme totality and 
realijty intangible entaities or impersonal 
objectifications in the form of functions or groups 
on the other. If Klages accepts Nietzsche’s 
ptahsm he does it without his superman. The 
^perman or changing elemenlt is destroy^. 
His anarchic individualism is got rid of and 
his vltailism reduced to an eacalted ftniTieftlip,Tn, 
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Klages does not have superman. He only ti hiT^Vg 
in terms of primitive blonde beasts. His man 
is an animal. Spann uses Hegel’s conceptlion 
of absolute mind but does not accept his 
revolutionary dialectic— process of change or 
growth He reduces it to static totalitarianism. 
Thus Hegel’s immanent and transcendant chang- 
ing clement is desftoyed. Thus Klaiges destroys 
Niotizsohe’s superman, and Spann Hegel’s dia- 
lectic, both of which contribute to dhange and 
develojnnent in human affairs. Klages’ vitalism 
is a preconscious and prehistoric condition of 
race. It is a philosophy based on a return to 
the animal past taking note only of blood and 
soil of the race. It dbes not take account of 
hisioric change of culture and civilisation. It 
docs not also feel the necessity of change. 
Spann’s 'totalitarianism is a post-conscious and 
post-historic condition of society where there is 
no ]H)ssibiIily or need of change, where person 
is absorbed in society, . where society is the 
roalilty and totality. 

'The actual Nazi thought lies between the 
vitalism or racialism of Klages and the totali- 
tarianism or social mysiticism of Spann. 
Vitalism uses race as the substitute for the 
nation and affirms 'the nonfconscious functions of 
life. It seeks the reality of man in his Capacity 
not to bo a person. This is wrong, because the 
need for rationality rises in human life and it is 
inseparable from tcchndlogical civilisation of 
the modern age. Totalitarianism is a mysticism 
about the adoration of a racial mind or society 
which IS considered' real, total and impersonal. 
Alfred Iloacnborg is the best exponent of Nazism. 
His ideas are contained in the book The Myth 
of (hr 20th (''cnfnr?/.” His theory accepts the 
views of vitalism ^wl lotalitarianism. But ho 
rejects tlui rigid! systems of Klages and Spann. 
He does not think that force-s of pre-civilisation 
as conceived in Kliages’ vitalism can be forced 
inlto the ■service of European civilisation. He 
recasts Kla'ges’ anthropology on racialist lines. 
He harmonises the body and soul of Klages’ 
primiitive man and (the radiant quialities of mind 
and spirit of Spann’s society with the race of 
Nordics. To him the mind of the Nordic is 
naturally vitalist. (Rosenberg’s philosophy is 
essentially vitalist. According to him, truth is 
that which the organic principle of Nordic life 
deltorrainos as such. The 'highest values in logic 
and science, in art and poetry, in morals and 
religion arc all but the different aspects of the 
organic truth of tho race. All true civilisation 
is but the shaping and moulding of consciousness 
according to the vegetative and cougcloys charac- 


.teristiCs of the race. But his concept of race is 
not in itself necessarily biological. It is nolt 
identified with blood. Race is to be recognised 
by conduct not by physiological characteristics. 
Soul is the bearer of the race noit the body. 
Such physio-psychological race is of supreme 
value. The world is divided into a number of 
such races. Some are superior and others 
inferior. Therefore, he is against universalism 
because it is non-racialism and implies a concept 
of unity, equality and brotherhood of mankind 
which contravenes the concept of racialism, its 
inequalities and specialities. Therefore, in his 
concept of human, life there is no place for 
democracy, for cosmopolitanism and for rational- 
ism of equality, liberty and brotherhood. His 
theory of State and Socidty is racial, developing 
in corporationism and authoritarianism, racial 
nationalism and totalitarianism. To him indi- 
vidiials and nations are unequal. He is 
anti-democratic andl advocalt;es the abolition of 
democratic principles and institutions ini politics. 
According to him, blood and soil are the ultimate 
realities of politics and social thou^t or 
organislation. 

According to these ideas, the sociology of 
Nazism is concerned with the building of a 
structural order of society which rules_ out the 
depend'euice of the whole on the conscious will 
and purpose of individuals constituting it. It 
objects to the substance not the form of demo- 
cracy. It considers human beings as merely 
producers or labouring animials It builds the 
actual social and political organisation! on a 
functional or vocational basis. Thus man comes 
to be considered as essentially economic. In the 
politlical organisation representation is ^vem to 
the economic function. Neither the ideas nor the 
values nor the numbers of human beings involved 
find expression in it. This resulting co:^r,ative 
Staltie represents a condition of things in which 
there is no conscious will or purpose of the in- 
dividuals concerning the community ithey make, 
nor is there a corresponding responsibility of the 
individual for his share in it. 

Rosenbeng’s interpretation of his|tory_ is not 
based on the idea and extension of individual 
libeilty, but on the activities and mission, of a 
strong laind pure race. History is to him a con- 
flict of races and not classes in the past. Ite 
aim of the future is the maintenance and puri- 
fication of the German Nordic race, giving the 
units of that race future glory and strength. 
'Hie Nordic race is .alone capable of creating a 
modern state and culture, and of controlling the 
world! and ultdlising all its property. 
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True -Nordic religion, -according to him, con- 
sists of honour and ’freedom of the race. They 
are the only timeless and spaceless absolutes or 
essences. Revere the race, maintain its freedom, 
and do your duty, these are principles underlying 
its moral code. Freedom is racial freedom. It 
also implies a subjeobion of the individual to 
the whole race so as to enable it to achieve its 
destiny. The mission of the Nordic race is to 
conquer the wliole earth for the achievement of 
which Nazis have built up the Science of Geo- 
ixililics Its mission also implies the imposition 
of its culture on lesser breeds or the utilisation 
of their man-power and material resources to 
achieve its world dominance and cultural 
desltdny. 

The highest principle of its law is the 
preservation of the Nordic race. The highest 
principle of its punishment is the elimination of 
racial aliens from the body politac and social. 
Its foreign policy is based on (1) the division 
of the world into mcial units and (2) dominance 
of the world by the Nordic race. 

Hans Gunther, professor of Social Anthi'O- 
pology at the University of Jena (1930) is the 
advocate of the new Nazi Anthropology and 
Sociology. He represents the itradition of Fichte, 
Hegel, Gobineau, Nietzsche, Treitschke, Cham- 
berlain, Spengler, Naumann,- Moeller van Den 
Bmck, iflages, Spann, .and Rosenberg. The 
principles of his new Anthropology are inequality 
of races physically and morally, inequality of 
men, Nordic race as the most creative, its multi- 
plication and purificaltion, and the lebensraum 
for its growth and culture. 

How can therefore Mazzinian nationalism 
which is democratic, liberal, humanitanan be at 
idenltiified with Nazi Fascism ? , 

Nazi politics is bas^ o^n the '(tlieory of a 
racial State. The Nordic race, its blood and 
soil possesses some magic and mystic qualities 
w-hioh are superior to any other race. Its blood 
feeling or instinct is the source of all viniue and 
wisdom. Its political doctrine considers tliat 
men are unequally tendowed, that individual 
liberty must be subordination ito racial honour 
, and freedom, and that the racial dictator should 
possess unlimited power over the nation. Such 
a state is organic, corporative and authoritarian. . 
Its mission is to purify, unify and increase the 
race, to prevent _ class conflict and to destroy 
democracy, ■^eialism, pacifism and international- 
ism, and ultimaitely to obtain the mastery of the 
world and all its power and resources. 

dhe authority of the State is derived from 
above, from its totality. It emphasizes however 


the role and principle of personal leadership. 
The auJJionty flows from the top down. 
Responsibility rises from the bo.tom up. The 
great leader is not elected. He rises and assumes 
power. He is only approvetl. He is responsible 
to God and for people’s welfare, lie is always 
right or infallible. He is there’ when he must 
be there. Power and respon^bility are concen- 
trated in the hands of the few elite. The elite 
are responsible to the dictator. Citizens’ duly 
is to obey those in authority. Subordination to 
authority is their first duty. Citizenship is 
conferred only on German Aiyans. It is orga- 
nised into an inliegrated series of professional 
and economic associations. The resulting jxiliti- 
cal organisation is a corixirativc orgauisation. 

To it united mankind does not exist. 
The Nordic race has got the right to rule the 
world. War is a necessity. Might is right. Force 
plays a decisive role m the histoiy of mankind 
and in national and international politics. War 
ucvelops racial virtues and national strength. It 
is ncccssaiy to improve the best racial type and 
not general mankind as a whole. War for 
conquesio and acquisition of land for the use 
and bcfvterinent of the best race is desirable. 
This is tlie theoiy of lebensraum or living space 
for the increasing race. 

Nazis idolise the State and make it totali- 
tarian. No sphere or aspect of life j.s immune 
from its control and ml.crfereiute and guidance. 
It is concerned with the whole will, ithought and 
feeling of the community. State i.s et»-exti‘nsive 
with society and race. It i.s not aiomi.stic and 
mechanical but organic and historical. State 
possesses supreme authority. Lead(*r’,s sl.rc'ngtli 
and pow'er lies in his mysi.iical iiiituition. His 
instinot and will are the blind iorces behind his 
drive and energy. 

All political behaviour is not. logical or 
rational but impulsive and nou-ratioiiul. All 
collective action is emotionally iuot.ivated. All 
human socicttics arc held togollu'r by sacred 
emotions not by abstract intellect, Tlu'rcforc, 
an adequate science of politics must be a ratio- 
nale of ithe non^rational. In fihc case of the 
Nazis it is the myth of Nordic supremacy. To 
them political behaviour is not the rational 
interpretaJtion of dynamic ideas or abstraofc 
philosophical systems, but of the socio-psycho- 
logioal contexts which awaken race consciousncM 
and its will to power, and give it a vision of tlio 
future and thus release fa men’s energies for 
that task. 

All Nazi theories — their race theory, their 
state theory, their dictator theory and &eir 
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liibtory 'lihcory — can be subjecbed to severe 
criticism. But that does not make them in any 
way ineffectual from their pragmatic point of 
view and value. They have affected the course 
of history. 

Racial theory of superiority and separatism 
is a European creation Gobineau’s treatise is 
a classic on the subject The Anglo-Saxons and 
the Germans have practised it rigidly They 
consider hhemsclves to belong to the elect who 
are biologically destined to lead human destiny 
and who in destroying others achieve the survival 
of the fittest. Easy and barbarous expansion 
of Europeans overseas set the stage for racial 
dogmas aiwl anfiipatiues, (dass and national con- 
flicts Teutonic invasions and conquests in 
••Europe led to the rise of a noble class of 
Teutonic blood, while the common populace 
ou'.side GermaiiY remained (jallo-Rnraan. They 
gave a sacredncss- to their conquests and usurpa- 
tion and to the use of force, and concluded that 
the fittest, coiuiuer and survive They began 
to 'inilerpret art, culture, history, geography 
rtuuully and bolstered up self-esitcem and lust for 
liower. It became as it were their sacred 
mission to loot, and destroy other civilisations 
, This theory of race is noil scientific. It 
is ii myt.ili and a convenient but powerful fiction. 
It is a. preliistoncal and authroixilogical concep- 
tion Historically and sociologically there is a 
mixture of races. There is no pure race, physio- 
logically or psychically sepera.te and isolated. 
Jh'cswit political units ami nations cannot be 
calk'd races. Hi, story makes race to a far igrcatcr 
(k'gri'e tiian race maki's history. Racialists 
either neglect the influence of igeography or 
overstate' it. No paidieiilar religion, race, nation 
or group has any divine mission. The idea of 
its world mission or destiny is a inyUi. It is 
neither science nor philosophy nor history. 
There is no divine or natural force behind rt 
It neglects the contributions and iiiflnencos of 
(fther c.ommuiiitk's and international eiideiavours 
According to a number of sociological writers, it 
i.s not only that races arc not pure or unmixcd, 
but that t.h('y are not permanent or fixed in their 
qualit,i('s as "the racialist school makes out. Men 
arc also not to that extent; uiK'(|ual or differently 
endowed as it is staled. There are eonstant 
chaiigi's ami trunsformiaitions likely amongst 
peoples under the influonee of geography, climate, 
now ideals and liraditions, and foreign contact 
or conversion or imposition. Nazi political 


theory which gives the State total power and 
authority over the individual has been attacked 
by individualists, liberals and socialists. State 
is not ethically more admirable than the indivi- 
dual It is not the ultimlaite form of human 
organisation. Political and social ideas on which 
it is based are mystical and not historical. 
They are the offspring of obscure subjective im- 
pulses which flow from blood and! soil, from 
individual genius and from the esoteric depths 
of the native German soul. They are non- 
rational and anti-rational. Its dicta, tor theory 
has been discredited by past history and new 
experience All liberal and socialist thought 
and experience are against it. It has still to 
prove its superior value in winning a world 
conflict and organising a worldi peace. Men 
will not always obey a dictiai'''lor in all times of 
peace and warfare because he lacks that funda- 
raenltal identity of aims which _ should exist 
between the ruler and the ruled. He may be 
accepted temporarily for achieving a particular 
purpose or supported during times of success and 
difficulty. But as a permanent solution for the 
beat form and principles of political organisation, 
higher political , thought and historical experience 
arc against him. The Nazi theory of history, that 
it is merely n record of the conflict of races and 
of the survival of the fittest and 'the predestined 
race, docs not explain the rise and fall of all 
peoples, nations and empires satisfactorily and 
even of those races which are supposed to be 
the sltrongest and fittest History cannot be 
explained with the help of one factor or principle, 
be it religious, moral, economic or racial. It is 
a manifestation of the influence of many ante- 
cedent, concomitant, contingent and ideological 
causes whicli requires la synthetical view and 
interpretation No monistic view can explain all 
the facts and fluctuations of hisitiory. 

The Nazi theory of Society which Considers 
i't. to be not a relation of persons is not easily 
iinderi^tandablc How can economic life be 
possible in the society on that assumption ? 
Co-operation and' exchange are personal. How 
can power emerge, be controlled and directed to 
useful ends if there exist no individuals to 
express their wills and wishes ? If there is no 
consciousness what kind of individuals are they? 
And they falsify their theories by accepting the 
lead' of a dictator or supennan and a number of 
sub-dicta, tors and soldiers who form his party 
or hieh command. 



SIR GURUDAS BANERJEE CENTENARY 

By Rai BAHAiyxjR BIJAY BIHARI MUKHERJI 


Each year comes and goes among the countless 
millions throu^ which this earth of ours has 
passed; possibly some one brings a message, 
some listen, others pass on. Just about a century 
ago such a year came and Sir Gurudas was born. 
Just about a century has passed. 

It is a time when every thought depresses, 
every sight oppresses and one looks around in 
silent deep quest to see a satisfying man but in 
vain, one likes to close up his eyes to the 
surroundings all about and to plunge into a 
reverie. The panoramic view of the latter half 
of the 19th century glides on. We see Bengal 
with Sri Ramkrishna Paramhanisa, Keshab 
Chunder Sen, Bijay Krishna Goswami, Mahar- 
shi Debendra Nath Tagore, the Saint of Baradi. 
We see Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bhudeb 
Mukherjee, Siva Nath Sastri, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. We see Dinabandhu Mitter with his 
Nildarfan, the pulsating emotions of Bankim 
Chandra pouring out Brnide Matarmi, the 
radiant halo of the glorious rising sun in 
Rabindranath. We see Surendra Nath Banerjea 
rolling out his long rhetorical rolls to rouse 
sleeping nationalism followed by Bepin Chandra 
Pal. We see Jagadish Chandra Bose, Prafulla 
Chandra Roy, Benoyendra Sen, Ramendra Sunder 
Trivedi, to name only a few, taking charge O'f 
the education of the youths in modern thought 
and modern science, not merely teaching (Jead 
men’s thoughts but setting up standards of high 
character and rectitude without which education 
is a meaningless jugglery, a jejune, lifeless pro* 
cess; in medicine a Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirkar 
not merely ministering to the diseases of the 
body but planning out and bringing into exist- 
ence a Science Association for the sons and 
daughters of his motherland for the deve- 
lopment of their mind. We see Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, the giant among Bengal’s sons, 
taking up the threads of the administra- 
tion to convert the University of Calcutta into 
a dynamic machine for the renaissance of the 
country. In the highest court of Judicature, 
we see Sambhunath Pandit, Romesh Chandra 
Mitter, Dwarka Nath Mitter, Gurudas Banerjee, 
Ameer Ali, Chandra Madhab Ghosh; in the Bar 
one could see among Vakeels the towering 
personality of Rashbehari Ghosh and among 


Bengal’s representatives in the Englisli Bar one 
would discern a Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, a 
Womesli Chandra Boncrji, a Monmohan Ghosh, 
an Ananda Mohan Bose. The mofussil kept pace 
with the metropolis— we sec there an Ambika 
Mazumdar, a Baikuntha Sen, an Ananda 
Chandra Roy, an Aswini Dutt. Even in the 
Indian Civil Service we see a Romc.sh Chandra 
Dutt not lost in the halo of rod and yellow 
turbancd chaprasis but diving deep to build up^ 
with Justice Ranade the foundations of Indian 
Economic thought for his unfortunate country. 
What a half century ! Wliat stature all about, 
in each sphere ! Verily Gokhale was right when 
he said at the time that what Bengal thought 
today India thought on the day after. Tlie 
names cited, are the names of the peaks. But 
in diverse ways, in diverse spheres men and 
■women of the same genus had boon playing tr\ic 
to the tune in their respective spheres. 

Analysing the period we .s(>o tlus towering 
personality of Sir Gurudas Banc‘rj(‘ 0 . He 
represented the highest and the best of the 
middle class family of those days. His life, if 
analysed, would show where the strength of the 
social organisation lay and whero the country 
has 'lost. 

Sir Gurudas was born in 1844 in a Brahmin 
family, certainly not rich in inatenal po.ss(‘ssions, 
and died in 1918 full of those honours which a 
man holds dear. Left fatherlesH at the age of 
three without provision, without a near male 
relative to look after him, he had what provided 
and always provides the best conditions of 
growth and such a growth as his. He had a 
frugal home but a home rich in spiritual idealism 
and rectitude pure, undcfilcd and true. Th6 
young widowed mother and the grandmother 
kept house. The mother educated not by 
the addition of letters to her name but through 
unyielding loyalty to those concepts which had 
ma4e Hindu civilisation great and by a life that 
had never wavered in the minutest details of 
the daily routine from an unque.stioned faith in a 
moral world and in an all-pervading God. The 
young child was constantly reminded by this 
ever-watchful mother of the existence of both. 
This training developed in him an ideology of 
life Riat stood all strain of poverty and of what 
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wass of more importance, of wealth, of helpless- 
ness as well as of power, of want and as well as 
of affluence. Sir Gurudas developed into a man 
— .a man that was truly made after the Maker — 
soft as a flower, yet as unyielding as the thunder- 
bolt as the Bastras say, when a question of 
principle was involved. One is amazed at his 
reaction to the stimuli! of the environment. He 
absorbed all tliat was good, rejected all that 
was bad in it. In school and the college he 
stood at the top m all examinations. Yet no 
boy, no youth, was so unassuming as he was. 
He secured the highest marks yet no boy played 
the disciple better. Teachers were fascinated 
at his devotion. Every one thought of his 
future with the sincerity of a genuine well- 
nwisher and with affection like a father. 
It is on record that when on the eve of his first 
University examination his teacher the late Peary 
Charan Sarkar of revered memory heard that 
ho was unwell, hastened unasked to arrange 
for a 'ixdkii, to (ionvey him to the Examination 
Hall. When the results placed him at the top 
of all successful candidates no one was humbler 
and more grateful than ho When completing 
his’ academic career he became a Lecturer in 
a college, no teacher was better loved, no one was 
so d(*('i)ly interested in Ins students The late Mjr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt of the Indian Civil 
Service left on record his pleasant reminiscence 
as the pupil of Sir Gurudas, the teacher. 

When he joined the Bar no client that came 
to him ever thought that he had not prepared 
the case absolutely as his own personal cause, 
and no judge could doubt that he had before 
him an advocate as fair to his client as to his 
adversary, as true in the exposition of law as in 
the presentation of fueds, as kind and' courteous 
to the Bench as lu* was accommodating to his 
opponent. He became an eminent lawyer of the 
Calcutta High Court. He accepted briefs only 
of cases that he could do justice to, and he would 
not take one unless he could do his best. 

As a judge one could recall those bright 
kindly eyes, that ever vigilant and critical mind, 
above all that always just, always fair, always 
upright, attitude to all who came with the affairs 
of cases before him. How different is the atmos- 
phere today ! 

He had a son — ai doctor of law, he had a 
son-in-law (later a distinguished follower of his 
foo<tsteps in many spheres)— the late_ Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, as lawyers. Neither 
the one nor the other could accept a brief in 
any case before him — a standard unfortunately 


forsaken by many and now the departure is 
yielding to scandals in many spheres. 

Sir Manmatha personally told me an 
amusing story. He was then briefless. He found 
that a brief had come well-marked with hand- 
some fees from a solicitor’s firm he was un- 
acquainted with. He received it with great joy 
— 'as first briefs must always inspire. In Court 
the next day he was asked by Dr. Rashbeliari 
Ghosh if he had received a brief which he learnt 
his opponent had managed to give him on the 
well-known assumption that Sir Gurudas would 
never take up a case in which a relative of his 
appeared as a lawyer. The shrewd solicitor 
wanted to get' an adjournment which he badly 
needed but was refused. As the case came up 
Sir Gurudas who was very particular in these 
matters looked up the Vakedatnama, and addres- 
sing Sir Manmatha asked him to withdraw from 
the case. Though both Dr. Ghosh and the 
European brother judge protested Sir Gurudas 
was unyielding. Sir Manmatha had to withdraw. 
In the evening Sir Manmatha somewhat. crest- 
fallen by the misadventure was at his residence 
when he found the loving father-in-law walk in. 
He humorously asked him what loss Sir Gurudas 
had put him to by' the return of the fee and 
when told the amount Sir Gurudas paid him out 
of his own pocket and said that he would not 
rob him of the -good luck, of the fees for the 
first brief. Such was Sir Gurudas, the man of 
principle, and Sir Gurudas, the ever affectionate 
relative. 

Sir Gurudas was the first Indian Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University— perhaps 
of any Indian University. Not a man can say 
that a relative of his found a job there throu^ 
him. Not a man can say that professors had to 
hang about his residence to get a preferment. Sir 
Gurudas — ^intensely nationalist as he was — ^knew 
•with Mill and others that the best service he 
could render to the nation was to help in the 
freedom of intellect, to assist in the growth of 
character of every unit of the population. He 
knew that the best contribution of a nationalist 
and a democrat was to inspire a politically sub- 
ject people with self-respect and to respect that 
feeling. The professors and the teachers are the 
highest and the best in a community. To de- 
grade them in their character is the greatest 
sin and the worst crime against the people. 

Above all, in every detail of life he behaved 
with that generosity that was his by nature. 
He was a gentleman by nature, a gentleman by 
birth, a gentleman by training. • No one what- 
ever his position could say that he felt small 
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in the presence of Sir Gurudas. Even those who 
would go to him for help he would treat with 
a consideration that showed the man. Years 
after his death I met while on of&cial work 
touring in an interior and out-of-the-way village 
an individual well advanced in years who told 
me with tears of gratitude in lus eyes of an 
incident. He was a poor student m youth who 
could not collect the amount of his examination 
fees. He was advised_to go and see Sir Gurudas 
He had expected a small contribution, ^yhen Sir 
Gurudas was interviewed, he listened with great 
attention, went upstairs and came back with 
a sum much beyond his expectation and then 
the great judge putting with affection the amount 
into the hands of this small indigent youth beg- 
ged him to accept it and, apologised for lus 
inability to pay more. His fee was secured. 
He passed his examination He remembers with 
gratitude not the help alone but the manner with 
which the help was given. How have we lost 
this culture ? A gentleman now in a very good 
position once worked in his family as a tutor to 
Sir Gurudas’s children. He narrated to me the 
way the great judge and the greater man and 
nationalist tiiiat he was paid him his first month’s 
remuneration — ^the language that he used, the 
apologies that he offered, gratitude that -he ex- 
pressed, the affection that he evinced, because the 
gentleman, then a tallow youth still in college, 
came to teach his children. The nation today 


has lost to respect its teachers. Ills behaviour 
pattern is almost classic, iiis devotion to lus 
mother, his playing the son right through her 
life — she was spared to see hnn a judge of 
eimnence in the High Court — .'how.^ tlie depth 
of lus spiritual nature. 

Yet Sir Gurudas was tlie product of the 
social or the family system then (luite cuinmou 
in the country. Then that system was still 
glorious in its glory, pure in its purity, imritanic 
m its loyalty, and above all, .steadfast and un- 
wavering in its conviction and faith m a moral 
world, m an Omnipotent and Omniscient God. 
Vulgarised as we stand today — a century after 
the year of lus birth — we bow down m reverence 
to lus sacred memory \shose noble eharacU'r 
had shed its lustre to all and .sundry, t(‘ 
lus family, to lus soeiidy, to his country 
anil to humanity, to each and every -sjiheri- 
m which he had functioned. Let lu.s liglit 
light our patli. Let youths move on in 
that light. The youths must remember the 
standards that were, tiie standards that are, aiul 
the standards that must be. vdir Gurudas (‘julo- 
mised the gnostic way of dynamic living whicli 
alone IS life. With a life liveil on the basic 
principles of a God-conscious ideology such as 
this nationalism is a power, a force and tin 
inspiration. Without it nationalism is a liction 
and a fraud. 


THE PASSING OF A GREAT EXPLORER AND ORIENTALIST - 

SIR MARC AUREL STEIN 

By Dr U. N. GHOSHAL, m.a., pIld., 

Editor, Journal of the Greater India Society, Cnlnitla 


By the recent death in Kabul of Sir M. A. Stein 
the w'orld of Asiatic travel has been deprived of 
one of the most brilliant and fortunate figures 
in its long and illustrious roll of honour and 
that of Orientalism has lost an outstanding 
character whose name will rank for all time to 
come with those of Champollion,- Petrie and 
Lepsius, of Rawlinson, Botta and Layard among 
the discoverers of mighty and long-lost civilisa- 
tions of past times. 

By birth a Hungarian, Stein belonged to 
that sturdy racial stock which had produced in 
the course of the nineteenth century three emi- 
nent students and explorers of Asiatic' antiquities 
and lands, Csoma de Koros, Ufjalvy and 


Arminius Vumbei’y. Stem’s curly truining fitteil 
him for the task to which he’ was to lie eulb'il 
by destiny. He learnt his le.ssons at tiu‘ feet, 
of that distinguished Indologi.st George Buehler, 
for whom he ever afterwurd.y enterinined a feel- 
ing of respect akin to that felt by a brahma- 
chdnn towards his guru in the iiast. Arriving 
in India in 1888 a.s a member of the Indian 
Educational Service, Stein almo.st at once 
entered upon his first grand task, the Kn'glirii* 
translation of Kalhana’s Eaja-tarangini, whicli 
lie completed after nearly ten years’ iuirfi work. 
The consummate scholarship displayed in this 
book, involving not only complete mastery of 
the Sanskrit Kdvya style but also a thorough 
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and minute knowledge of the topography and 
ethnology of the land acquired at first hand', 
immediately placed him in the front rank of 
Indologists of his time. Meanwhile, his eyes 
had been turned to a field where he was destined 
to win immortal fame, by the chance discoveries 
of Sanski'it and Prakrit manuscripts from the 
deserts of Central Asia. A series of fortunate 
circumstances, including above all the patro- 
nage of the Government of India, enabled him 
at length to laccomplish the first of his famous 
Journeys to Chinese Turkestan in 1900-1901. 
Witli wliat iiigh, almost religious, sense of res- 
ixmsibility the young explorer undertook his 
self-iiupohcd task is best proved by the remark- 
able words of his Introduction in the work 
containing the .scientific account of his expedi- 
tion, Ancient Khotan. There, while remarking 
how very necessaiy it was for the archaeologist 
to keep an ‘ exact and detailed record ’ of all 
his observations and publish his account ‘with 
all possible care and fulness,’ he quoted with 
apiJroval the dictum of Sir Plinders Petrie ; — 
“ To leave a site merely plundered without any 
attcmiit to work out its history, to see the mean- 
ing of the remains found or to publish what may 
serve future students of the place or the subject, 
is to tlirow away tlie opportunities which have 
been siiatchod from those who might have used 
them i>roperly.” To the above requirements, 
Stein added in his own case that of a thorough 
geograiihical survey of the regions concerned, 
for, a,s he wrote, “To the critical student of 
history, the inihumce exercised by geographical 
conditions and surroundings must ever be 
present.” Stein’s first expedition, which was 
mainly confined to the Khotan region, was 
attended with discoveries of first-rate impor- 
tance. Among these may be specially mentioned 
the finding of numerous Buddhist texts wntten 
in Sanskrit (in Gupta Characters), Khotanese 
and otiier languiage.H, as well as official and semi- 
official documents written in the Indian Prakrit 
in the Kharoshthi script. These texts revealed 
for the first time the profound influence exercised 
by Indian culture uixm the peoples of Central 
Asia almost from the first to the eighth centuries 
of the Christian era. Another striking discovery 
was that of vuirious objects of art, which first 
proved how the Graeco-Buddhist art of 
Oandhara had found a new home beyond the 
Himalayas in the early centuries of Christianity. 

No sooner had Stein finished his first 
(arduous Journey than he was led by the geo- 
graphical and archaeoloigiical discoveries of the 
Sw^ish explorer Sven Hedin and of the German 
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Mission under Professor A. Gruenwedel, to plan 
a second and more ambitious expedition, to 
quote his own words uttered on another occa- 
sion, into “ those mountains and deserts which 
have seen my happiest years of labour.” One of 
his main objectives was the thorough exploration 
of the wonderful group of monuments situated 
at Toen-huang almost on the Chinese frontier 
and known as ‘ Oaves of the Thousand Buddhas,’ 
which had been visited a quarter of a century 
before by two daring travellers Count B. 
Szechenyi and Prjevalsky. Stem’s second expe- 
dition (1906-08), which extended over an area 
of nearly 10,000 miles including some of the 
most inhospitable regions of the world, was 
memorable for his recovery, from a walled-up 
library at Toen-huang, of an immense mass of 
Buddhist texts, of several hundreds of Buddhist 
paintings, and of several thousands of Chinese 
and Tibetan records dating from the 5th to the 
10th centuries A.D. A third expedition (1913- 
16) enabled Stein to make still further additions 
to the rich store of his materials in the shape of 
countless Buddhist wall-paintings, Buddhist 
manuscripts and block-prints in a variety of 
languages, official and other documents in the 
Kharoshthi script and Pnakrit language and so 
forth. The magnitude of Stem’s finds in his 
three Central Asian expeditions may be gauged 
from the fact that they comprised many 
thousands of documents written in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, So,gh^ian and Khotanese, Turkish, 
Tibetan and Chinese, ‘ Karasharian ’ and 
‘ Kuchean ’ languages . and pertaining to the 
three great religions, Buddhism, Mianicheanism 
and Nestorian Christianity, thus fitly illustra- 
ting the blending of diverse cultures in that 
meeting-place of nations. They also included 
art-objects (wall-paintings, paintings on silk 
and linen, sculptures, seals land the like) throw- 
ing new light upon the history of the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara, and Chinese painting 
of the great T’ang period. 

Of Stein’s explorations of the regions on or 
adjoining the north-western frontier of India— 
the Swat valley, Gedrosia and Persian Seistan 
— ^it is only necessary to state that they are all 
marked by the sterling characteristics oi his 
genius. We can best sum up these qualities in 
the words of an eminent French scholar (Louis 
Finot in BEFEO. XVI, p. 82) , which we repro- 
duce below in an imperfect English translation. 
“ We rarely come across such a complete combi- 
nation of qualities making for a perfect explorer, 
scientific enthusiasm, intuitive sagacity, endur- 
ance, patience, address in handling men, not to 
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spesak of knowledge of geography and archaeo- 
logy. To these must be joined a mysterious gift, 
namely, chance. Such a combination of inci- 
dents seems to be arranged in his favour by 
some protecting devatd, perhaps the good Hiuen 
Tsang, whom he chose for his patron and who 
must have become, after his passing away from 
this world, a bodhisattva helping pious and 
zealous pilgrims like himself." 

In concluding this modest homage of respect 
to the memory of the illustrious explorer and 
scholar whose life-long labours have opened a 
new and brilliant chapter in the history of 
Greater India beyond the Himalayas, the present 
writer cannot resist the temptation of quoting a 
few extracts from a letter of the late-lamented 
savant written from Srinagar on the 26th April, 
1943. Here, while acknowledging the receipt of 
the writer’s presentation, copy of his Progress 
of Greater Indian Research (1917-42) (J.GJjS. 
IX No. 2) and commendii^ its bibliography to 
“ the dose attention of Indian scholars interested 


in researches concerning the wide cultural in- 
fluence of their countiy in the past,” he wrote, 
“May miany of the publications recorded by 
you be accessible to them.” Referring to his 
own translation of the Rdja~tarangml, lie wrote 
“ The labours to which I devoted whatever 
scanty leisure could be spared from exacting 
administrative and other tasks during the first 
eleven years of my Indian life, seems at times 
as if done But my interest in, 

and close attachment, to ail that concerns 
Kashmir has remained the same. I shall there- 
fore be glad to arrange for a new edition, mainly 
a reprint, of my Bdja-taranginl translation, with 
additional -notes etc.” May the wish of the 
great savant be crowned with the foundation 
of a Central Research Library of Greater Indian 
studies in our land and may his hope for a new 
edition of his classical translation, of Kalhana’s 
River of Kings find its fruition at the hands 
of a -suitable editor at no distant date I 


A NOTE ON THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 

By SADHANA GUPTA, m.a. 


The present position of Indian Agriculture 
indicates tendencies which should be a niatter of 
deep concern to administrators, practical econo- 
mists and thinking men of the country. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture pointed 
out in its Report in 1929, that the soil in India 
had reached its maximum point of impoverish- 
ment as a result of continued cultivation for 
hundreds of years, accompanied by inadequate 
meaM of recuperatmg soil productivity. Pro- 
ductivity of the soil diminished progressively and 
the position is such that deterioration cannot 
proceed further. Perhaps, the view that the 
worse had already come and that further 
impoverishment was unlikely, might have given 
cause of optimism, but that things should have 
come to such a pass ought to have been a serious 
cause of alarm in view of the rapid growth of 
India’s population. The truth of the situation 
was that the growing unproductivity of agricul- 
ture was tending to make it as an occupation 
unremunerative. The Indian farmer uptil now 
regarded agriculture not as a means of livelihood 
but as a means of living j but such conditions 
cannot continue for ever. The uneconomic and 
unr^imerative nature of the fanning occupation 
18 boimd to make itself felt, and is likely to 
have deeper repercussioi^ in this that the total 


acreage of land under cultivation is likely to fall. 
Agriculture, as an occupation dependent on 
nature, usually requires a nuudi longer time-lag 
compared to industry to bring about ntadjust- 
naent conditioned by changes in tiie economic 
situation. A farmer, for examiile, us compared 
to the industrialist, is slow to a<lapt hiimself to 
changed conditions. 

Ihe extreme shortage of foodstuff.s in India 
specially since last year, has made food problem 
the burning topic of the day. Tlie gcsneral 
explanation given is that the va.st military re- 
quirement and the cessation of imiiorts from 
Burrna and Malaya have redu(!cd our suprilies. 
But It must be remembered tluit these eau-ses are 
not peculiar to our country alone. Rc'ducod im- 
ports have affected Great Britain, for ex.am])Ic, 
which depends for its foodstuffs on other countries. 
Ihe War hw caused disruption in tlie normal 
economic life of every country. But factors of 
production have put forth their utmost effort 
to rise up to the occasion, to expand production 
n enlarge supplies, and thus accommodate 
themselves to new conditions. High prices and 
increased demand did not fail to stimulate pro- 

conditions 

revels a different picture. The very basic 
condition of Indian agriculture is ei^emely. 
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unhealthy and it is this more than anything else 
that is preventing it from responding adequately 
to the stimulus arising out of the war. The 
Indian Finance in its issue of August 7, pointed 
out, with regard to the economic system as a 
whole, 

“That though thpre have been present during the 
war period more than one stimulus to productive 
activity the economic avstem has been singularly un- 
responsive to such stimuli This failure of pro- 

duction to repster .an incre.ase can be .attributed only 
to a chronic inelasticity of Our economic system.” 

A study of the conditions of agriculture 
before the commencement of the present war, 
reveals to u.s the fact that conditions were any- 
thing but hopoftil. The war has hobed to 
accentuate trouble and increase complexities. 
The following table shows the acreage available 
for cultivation in the two selected years ; 

(000 omitted: Burma is excluded) 


Net area sown 

in acres. 
1929-30 

210 3S 

1939-40 
209 96 

Total area irnented 

49 54 

5495 

Area not jivnilnWe for cultivation 93,12 

89,31 

Ollinr uncuKivaled land excluding 
faJlowH 

95 60 

97,19 

Fallow land 

45,78 

43,33 


. Although population has recorded a rise of 
in over that of the census of 1931 
there is h.ardly any increase in the net area 
sown, rather the tendency is towards a decline. 
As a matter of fact, there is cause to suspect 
that much uneconomic land is going out of 
cultivation, as other ‘ uncultivated land excluding 
fallows ’ shows a positive rise. Rise in the total 
area irrigated gives the hope that intensive 
methods of cultivation may be on an increasing 
use. ' I ' ' ■ ' I ( 

_ The importance of foodgrains in the 
national economy of an agricultural country 
cannot be minimised, but figures in this respect 
also show a discouraging picture. As rice and 
wheat form the staple crops of the country let 
us con.sider them first. The following table shows 
the area and average yield of rice and wheat in 
different periods in the country : 

(Area in acres: 000 omitted; figures exclude Burma) 



Average 

Average 

AvprasiB 

Avpraee 


1920-21 

1925-26 

193041 

1935-36 


to 

to 

to 

to 


1924-25 

1929-30 

1934-35 

1939-40 

Rice 

69384 

68262 

70 297 

72707 

Wheat 

29, .560 

31,519 

33,907 

34,389 


Yield 

in tons; 000 omitted 


Rice 

26,247 

25.462 

26.703 

25,486 

WTieat 

9,007 

8,904 

9,377 

10,1^ 


From the above table it appears that while 
the average acreage under rice has increased 
from 69,384 million to 72,707 million acres, the 
yield has declined. In the case of wheat how- 
ever, the position is better as increase in area 
is accompanied by increase in yield, though the 
increase is not proportionate. Thus there are 
distinct grounds to fear that economy of crop 
farming is undergoing deterioration, which 
factor should be regarded as even more disturb- 
ing than anything else The yield per acre of 
rice and wheat which indicates a declining ten- 
dency substantiates the above statement. 


In lbs. 1931-32 

32-33 

33-34 

34-35 

35-36 

BiVe 909 

850 

830 

836 

741 

Whe.-»t 648 

684 

611 

678 

677 

In lbs 1936-37 

37-38 

38-39 

39-40 

4041 

BiVe 872 

834 

736 

786 

684 

Wheat 703 

728 

668 

766 

685 


So far we have dealt with rice and' wheat 
which are the mainstay of India’s popula+ion. 
Regarding the cheaper foodgrains. the position 
is not hopeful Poorer sections of the Indian 
population subsist very largely on these cheaper 
grains. The following tables show the area and 
yield of barley, jowar, bajra, maize and grain : 



In million acres 

(OOO omitted) • 



1936-37 

1937-38 1938-39 

1939-40 

194041 

Barley 

6446 

6 225 

6113 

6014 

6 243 

Jowar 

23 469 

20 699 

20 829 

21 670 

21 244 

Baira 

11449 

12 495 

12 776 

13360 

14 083 

Maize 

5,731 

5 623 

5 711 

5^54 

5 718 

Gram 

15 528 

13,663 

11,685 

11,689 

12,700 


Yield in tons (000 omitted) 


Barley 

2 311 

2 085 

1852 

1981 

2,260 

Jowar 

4610 

4 039 

4.147 

4512 

4 607 

Bcira 

1911 

1904 

1842 

2020 

2 389 

Maize 

1836 

2 009 

1770 

2118 

2095 

Gram 

3 819 

3 238 

2720 

3,180 

3,180 


The entire agricultural economy of the 
country has stagnated, with the result it failed 
to react to the enormous demand made upon it 
by the present worldwide catastrophe. 

A national economy which depends so 
largely on agriculture as does India, cannot but 
be inelastic, more so when it is still carried on, 
on primitive lines Agriculture it may be known 
is subiect to the law of diminishing returns. 
Experience has taught man that after some time 
nature reacts niggardly to his efforts on land 
unless something in the way of improvement is 
undertaken to counteract this tendency. So 
there is a constant effort on the part of man to 
coxmteract against this law of nature by the 
application of scientific knowledge. This 
important fact has been recognised in America 
and the European countries, where the help of 
science is constantly required- in fanmng* 
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Fanning is still carried on in India in spaall 
uneconomic holdings with age-long primitive 
tools. Scientific farming is unknown. The farmer 
lags behind in mental as well as physical and 
materiia.1 equipment. The Government depart- 
ments of agriculture, which exist in all the 
provinces have failed to bring about any im- 
provement worth the name. Without scientific 
improvement agriculture cannot keep pace with 
the rising population. As recognised' by all 


thinking men, a national economy so entirely 
depiendent on agriculture as our country cannot 
but be unbalanced and one-sided. A planned 
economy in which industrialisation and scdcnti- 
fic development of agriculture would be _ fitted 
in, would alone bring about a balance in the 
national economy, and these are tlie two funda- 
mental economic problems which a national 
government alone will be able to face when the 
post-war reconstruction will be undertaken. 


LENINGRAD SCIENTISTS AND WAR 

By Peofessob I. VERIGA, 

Doctor of Physical and Mathematical Sciences; 
Chairman of the Board of Leningrad 
Scientists’ Centre 


The blockade of Leningrad temporarily inter- 
rupted the activities of the Leningrad Scientists’ 
Centre. Only in the spring of 1942 were the 
remaining 367 scientific workers in_the_ city able 
to renew the work of their organization. The 
functions of the centre had naturally to be ad- 
justed to the requirements of the front and the 
beleaguered city. 

In the beginning there were only six sections, 
but, by the summer of 1943, there were 17 sec- 
tions functioning The scientific workers in the 
realm of agriculture energetically took up the 
problem of rationalising vegetable gardening. 
Their work led to two important decisions by 
the Leningrad Municipal Soviet — on the appli- 
cation of quick crop methods in potato growing 
and the other on the adaptation of new bacterio- 
logical nitrogenous fertilisers. The section 
published a number of popular booklets' on these 
subjects, and organised several consultation 
stations to render aid to the gardeners. Lectures 
advocating the adaptation of new agrotechnical 
methods were held in all the state farms in the 
Leningrad zone. An experimental hothouse was 
started in winter in the garden of the scientists’ 
centre. Six hundred lectures were delivered to 
the people employed in agriculture. 

The technical engineering section took up 
the problem of utilizing machines and equip- 
ment needing renovation and repair. A body 
of scientific workers and technicians discussed 
an important paper on “ways and means for 
cleaning the city during the winter of 1942-1943.” 
Suggestions noade during this discussion helped 
greatly in accomplishing this task. 


Scientists came to aid the Leningrad power 
stations, assisted in the work of their recon- 
struction and pointed out new vital problems in 
industrial chemistry. 

The inventors’ section examined all the 
inventions aiming at strengthening the defenee 
of the city, and improving tlu! municipal 
economy. 

The food section concent rat (.hI on the pro- 
blem of extending and utilizing fully tin: food 
resources and vitaminizing the food rations. 

The litcraiy and historical sections also got 
to work. During the first half of 1943 tiie 
scientists of Leningrad conducted six sessions 
devoted to great classics of Russian literature : 
Lomonosov, Pushkin, Belinsky, Gorky, Derzah- 
vin, Chernishevsky and Lermontov. A volumi- 
nous almanac, regarding themes conne(;tc<l with 
the present war, is in print. 

The Leningrad scientists have renewed tlieir 
traditional work in the Baltic fleet of delivering 
lectures and talks to the different naval units. 
Over a thousand lectures on the most varied of 
topics have been delivered aboard the ships and 
naval hospitals during the last six months. 

_ Many scientists, who had prepared disser- 
tations, were unable to receive degrees due to 
the_ evacuation of colleges and scientific 
institutions. Others, again, completed their dis- 
sertations during the war. 

Great attention is being paid to the material 
everyday needs by the men of science. A rest 
home for scientists opened last April. 
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ENGLISH 

PILLARS OP SECURITY : By Sir William H 
Beveridge, K.C.B., F B.A. George Allen & Unmn Ltd, 
London 10/fS. Pp M6, Price €h. net. 

Sir William Beveridge’s has become a familiar name 
since tlie publication of his now famous Beveridge 
Report on Social Insurance in December, 1942. In fact 
his r('i)ort which envisages a post-war scheme of social 
and C(?onomic security for all sections, created a furore 
botK m England and abroad and evoked a good deal 
of comnuait and criticism. This volume will be of 
special inttu’(\st to tlie public as it contains a summary 
of that momentous report and a number of his other 
spcct^luvs, broathuists and essays. Some of them are no 
doubt (5l(‘V(‘r pronuganda stuff dealing with the condi- 
tipns and nif'thods of making the war effort of Biitain 
more (*fTe{;liv(s ])ut tlu'ni are others which arc devoted 
to explaining and (*]ucidaiing his post-war Social Security 
Plan— and in(*(‘ting certain criticisms. While we, in India, 
cannot b(' so much inien'sied m his propaganda chapters 
except us k^ssous of how to do it effectively against the 
present-day ]mblic consciousness, the chapters on Social 
Security based on lus proposed scheme of Social Insurance 
are of paramount iuten-est and imporlancc to the people 
all the world ovi'r. By Social Security is meant main- 
tmunce of i^uhmtvnre income at all penodk of hje. 
Social surv(‘ys in modern cities show that want was due 
either to iiderruption or loss of earning power or to 
large families. TIu' plan dealt with these two causes 
of want, by a double n^dislnbution of income— between 
timf\s of e\arning and not earning (by social insurance) 
and h(^twec‘ii time's of large and small family responsi- 
bilities (by children’s allowances). 

Tlui plan placK'S all citizens rich and poor, high and 
low in th(‘ same cat ('gory and provides for the same rate 
of contrilnition and bemefit returns and divides the 
citizens int.o six (dasses on the following basLS : (t) Em- 

ployc'OH, in) Others gainfully occupied inclialmg employ- 
ers, traders and indcjp(ui<lent workers, (wp Mamed 
womcm of working ago, (tv) Others of working age not 
gainfully occupied, (i?) Below working age, (vi) Above 
working age, ie,, retired. 

Every poraon in Class 1, 11, or IV will pay premium 
by a stamp on a single msurance document each week 
or combination of weeks. In Class I, the employer also 
will contribute, affixing the msurance stamp and deduct- 
ing the employee’s share from wages or salary. The 
contribution by men will be higher than that of women, 
so as to secure benefits for Class IIL Classes V and VI 
will receive children’s allowances and retirement pen- 
sions respectively from the State Exchequer. 

Subject only to simple weekly premium contribu- 
tion, Class I will receive benefit for unemployment and 


disability, pension on retirement, medical treatment and 
funeral expenses. Persons in Class 11 will receive all 
these except unemployment benefit and disability bene- 
fit during the first 13 weeks of disability. Persons in 
Class IV will receive all these except unemployment 
and disability benefit As a substitute for unemploy- 
ment benefit, training benefit will be available to 
persons in all Classes other than Class I to assist them 
to find new livelihoods if their present ones fail. 
Maternity grant, provision for^ widowhood and separa- 
tion and qualification for retirement pension will be 
secured to all persons in Class III by virtue of their 
husband’s contributions ; m addition to maternity grant, 
housewives who take paid work will receive maternity 
benefit for 13 weeks to enable them to give up working 
before and after child-birth. , 

The contribution suggested is 7s. fid. a week in the 
case of an adult man in employment of which 4/3 will 
be paid by the man and 3/3 by the employer, and 6/- 
a week for an adult woman in employment of which 
3/6 will be paid by the woman and 2/6 by the employer; 
there are lower contributions for non-adults, and for 
persons other than employees. It is estimated that 
when the scheme is m full operation, the contributions 
of employees will provide about one-quarter of the 
total cost of their cash insurance benefits, exclusive 
of children’s allowances and of national assistance, both 
of which will be provided wholly by taxation, the 
remaining three-quarter of the cash msurance benefits 
will be provided by taxation and the employer’s contri- 
butions. In addition to the weekly contributiO'ns in 
insurance stamps, employers in industries scheduled as 
hazardous will pay an industrial levy towards ^the excess 
cost of accident and disease in those industries. ^ 

The Plan is based on the contributo'ry principle of 
giving benefits as of right in return for contributions 
rather than free allowances from the State, of making 
contnbutions irrespective of the means of the contributor 
the basis of a claim to benefit irrespective of means. It 
accepts the view that in social insurance organised by 
the State, all men should stand together on the same 
terms. ^ , 

The most important of the provisional rates of 
benefit is a joint rate of 40s, a week for a man and 
wife in unemployment or disability and as retirement 
pension. 40/- is also payable for a man and a wife 
who IS not herself gainfully occupied For single men 
and women, or men whose wives are gainfully occupied, 
the rate is 24/-. There is a general maternity grant of 
£4 for all married women and maternity benefit of 36/- 
a week for 13 weeks for women who are gainfully occu- 
pied. There are other detailed provisions for diferent 
conditions. In addition to social insurance, the plan 
for Social Security covers children’s allowances, and free 
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comprelieiisive healtli and rehabilitation services on a 
nation-wide scale*. The total cost of all these is estimat- 
ed to amount to £697 millions in 1945 (assumed as the 
first full year of Plan) and £858 millions by 1965. These 
sums include both present and new ^ expenditure — the 
increase being estimated at £86 millions in 1945 and 
£254 millions in 1965. 

This is the Plan in a nutshell. This Plan was drawn 
up by Sir William Beveridge as the Chairman of the 
Committee composed of Civil Serv’’ants representing all 
the departments of the British Government. It received 
representations from 127 different organisations other 
than Government departments and met on 48 occasions 
—at a time when the country was engaged in a deadly 
struggle and the course of war was none too hopeful 
for her. It only proves, where there is a will, there is 
a way. . ^ ... 

This plan is an attempt to maintain the capitalistic 
system by assuring from the State a minimum but 
decent standard of living to all men, women and 
children whether employed or unemployed, or disabled. 
But the sponsor of the scheme himself admits that its 
success will depend upon the ^ ability of the State to 
prevent mass unemployment, i.e., unemployment on a 
large and general scale. If that cannot be prevented 
by the State, the whole plan will collapse for want of 
funds as the Government cannot be expected to con- 
tribute 3-quarters of total cash benefits by taxation, if 
there is general unemployment in the country. There 
is the rub and that is ^ why an empire will be all the 
more needed and exploitation ot siibiect nations all the 
more necessary, as otherwise larger benefit promised to 
the working classes of Britain will be a difficult task 
to carry out Those who have no idea of the Beveridge 
Report but are interested to know sometlniig about the 
shape of things to come should read this handy book — 
particularly the few chapters dealing with this plan. 

Anath Gopal Sek 

FINANCIAL BURDEN OF THE WAR ON 
INDIA : By Prof. C. N. VahL Bombay. 1948. Pp. 
140. Price Rs 4* 

This book is a sequel to Prof. VakiFs previous 
publication The Falling Rupee ” (January, 1943), which 
has been followed by an expanding volume of literature 
on inflation in India The fact of inflation is no longer 
a matter of opinion or controversy, although its degree 
is being still debated. India's growing export surplus, 
coupled with payments to the Government of India 
made by His Maiesty's Government for essential war 
service rendered for common defence on India's soil 
has led to the accumulation of large sterling assets by 
India, against which rupee notes have been put into 
circulation. This has led to a sharp rise in prices caus- 
ing considerable economic dislocation and physical hard- 
ship for the small income groups. The vicious cycle is 
already in operation and the author feels that unless 
the Government of India strOces immediatel;y at the very 
root of the trouble, a financial crash is inevitable. It is 
recognized that the Government of India have shown 
their inflation consciousness by adopting the various anti- 
inflationary measures, viz., the E. P, T Ordinance for the 
recovery of large arrears, the regulation of private in- 
vestment, the banning of forward transactions in cotton, 
seeds and bullion and the control of prices. The author 
contends, however, that these anti-inflationary measures 
^11 not be effective in breaking the inflation spiral unless 
the^ issue of new money Js completely stopped and the 
entire war expenditure is completely met by taxation 
and rupee loans raised in India. Several other palli- 
atives!, on the line of the Economists^ Manifesto^’ 


(April, 1943), are also suggested. He makes no reference, 
however, to the import of consumers' goods into India 
which, if carried on a large scale, could serve as an 
effective anti-inflationaiy measure. 

Few will dispute the accuracy of Prof. VakiTs 
theoretical analysis or mmor conclusions. But hia 
emphasis on the political background and his unwilling- 
ness to consider the other side of tite picture might 
give the reader an impression that the author is more 
critical than constructive. 

Monindhamohan Moulik 

INDIAN CRISIS— The BArKOROUNn : By John S. 
Hoyland. Puhhahed by Gcorqe Allen tt- Unnin, London. 
1948. Pp 195. Price 6s. net. 

The author of this book is already well-known as an 
educationalist who .spent years at Nagpur, and whose 
previous publications on Indian .subject. s had been mark- 
ed by a deep understanding and missionary Bolicitude 
for the Indian cau.se. The present publication is interest- 
ing for more than one reason. Though meant primarily'’ 
for the English reader— -and it is welcome as a very 
timely publication, — it throws a flood of light and com- 
mon sense on complex psychological and economic issucH 
which should go home to Indian readers as well. It is 
.significant that even this generou.s student concludes his 
study by emphasising that the present impasse an 
abject confession of failure,’^ after two centuries of 
imperialism, which has also been responsible for 
ever-deepening poverty and an even mme rapacious 
capitnlism of moneylenders land-ownem and industrial 
mngnatG.s” I In two dozen short chapter.s the anflior 
di.scus.ses. with learning and luciriitv. such diverse topics 
as the physical, economic and historical background of 
Indian problems the main religious cults, the problems 
of education and the educated, and finally the socio- 
political issues of the caste svsfem. Indian Btntc.s and 
Satvagraha Finally, there are readable sketches of 
Gandhi, Nehru. Azad, Pandita Ramabai and G.autama 
Buddha. A pof-vovri thus of things relating to India 
has been arranged to set the stage for a reasoned plea 
for Indian self-determination, for^ which the foreign 
render must be grateful : but which in such n short 
compass, is aba scarcely available in India. It is a 
miracle of condensation in pro, ‘tenting the fruits of xmars 
of laborious .study and comprehension of an admittedly 
comnlpx series of problems. 

This outspoken hook enlivened bv personal remini- 
scences and breathing the Quaker’s sincerity shoidd be 
in the hands of our voung studenty and mav well bc^a 
^^compuborv reader" for our legislators and adminis- 
tratons. Our thanks and congratuations to the author 
and the publishers. 

BRXOYRNnEANXTH B.^NEEJEA 

* THE MINISTER AS A KING-MAKER : Bv Dr. 
Ishmrn Topa. Published by Kiiabistnn, AIMabad. 
Pp. 16^, Price Rs. 4~S. 

The discovery of ‘ Arthasnatra ' of Katitilva in 1906 
at Mysore bv Pandit Shamnsastri marks a new chapter 
in the .<!tudy of antiqjiities of Indian literature and history. 
Dr Tops's thesis is based tmon the original Sanskrit 
and the English translation of Pandit filhamnsastri and 
the German translation of J. J. Mever. Kautih''a'R viewg^ 
and wav.s have been brought out scientificallv in this 
hook steered clear of details likely to confmse the 
general reader. 

In the first ^chapter (Fundamentals), the author 
brings out the importance of the whole system of 
Kautilyan education to develop human powera and 
capacities. “Sciences’^ must be studied and "anvikshild** 
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or the philosophy of Sankhya, Yoga and Lokayata is 
given the first place. Then comes the tnple-Vedas 
Then comes “Varta” (economics) where principles of 
wealth; production and distribution are discussed. What 
Kautilya advocates is the growth and development of 
the factors of wealth. Yet, he is no economist in the 
present sense of the term. He is no idealist, nor a 
rabid materialist, nor an ascetic He loves the world 
because of its goodness, its productive powers and its 
utility. He IS m fact world-centred. He visualizes in 
wealth ^ potentiality of bettering human life in regard 
to its material well are. In the second chapter (King- 
ship), the author brings out that m Aithasastra, the 
idea of^kmg-ship is ali-pervadmg. Everything depends 
upon Kmg-ship. King must be “well-educated, disci- 
plined in sciences.’^ “Everything depends upon the 
king; he is the central pivot as it were.*’ “In the 
happiness of his subjects lies his happiness and in their 
welfare, his welfare.” Kautilya does not like the ascetic 
m King-ship. The king is the conqueror, subduer and 
the capture!* or the “Vijigishu.” But the ideal king 
is the “just conqueror” not a “demonlike” or 
^‘greedy” conqueror. In the last chapter (The State), 
the author lays down that the existence of the State is 
necessary for the well-being of all King is the most 
important personality m the State who upholds all 
laws— -political, social, moral and economic. Kautilya’s 
king is divine. Ho is the State as it were, but the people 
form the real base of the Kautilyan State. The institu- 
tioiJ of espionage plays an important part within the 
State and even beyond it. The king must have a 
Council of Ministers. “Sovereignty (Rajatva) is possi- 
ble, only with assistance ” “ A single wheel cannot 
move.” Thus the mdispensibility of ministers in the 
successful working of Government has been established 
by Kautilya. But a Minister should never himself 
become king under any circumstances whatsoever. Even 
when the king is “ wicked ” (which Kautilya detests 
very much), the Minister has no right to the throne 
The Prime Minister and other Ministers shall exercise 
the royal powers fur the welfare of the State as trustees 
but shall never acquire king-ship. Any such work is 
unrighteous and excites popular fury, nor is it an accepted 
rule. Thus the minister can be kmg-makcr but not the 
king accoiding to Kautilya. 

A foreword by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari 
and an intiodiiction by Dr. Beni Prasad add to the 
value of this book which is well-written and deserves 
to be read by students of politics. 

A. B. Dxjtta 

ROW TO BE A YOGI : By Swami Abhedananda, 
Publhhed by Ramakiifih7ia Vedanta Math, 19B, Raja 
Eajkmhna Street Pnee Es. 5 (cloth) and Rs 4 
(paper). 

This IS the tenth edition of the book; it was original- 
ly intended for Swamiji’s audience in the west and there 
it attracted a wide cncle of readers. It tmats of the 
whole system ,of Yoga from the rational standpoint; 
the psycho-physiological explanation of the different 
processes, particularly of that of breathing, will appeal 
even to those who are not partial to Yoga. References 
and notes have been added in the present edition for 
the convenience of readers. I, C. Ray 

THE CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1911 
^Bengal Act V of 1911) : Edited by Mr. S. M. Mur- 
shed, Estatee Law Officer, Calcutta Improvement Trust 
Published by the Calcutta Improvement Trust, 5, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

The book under review is an annotated edition of 
the Act, as modified up to the 15th March, 1940, to- 
gether with the rules framed thereunder. 


The Act came into force on the 2nd of January, 
1912, the primary object or purpose of which is the 
improvement and expansion of Calcutta by constituting 
a Board of Tiustees to be called “The Trustees for the 
Impiovement of Calcutta.” 

The notes given in the book, which are well arrang 
ed, are mainly based on the decisions of the Calcutta 
High Court, Pnvy Council judgments and also by 
relerence, where necessary, to other authoritative and 
standaid books on Law. 

The learned commentator has put forward an argu- 
ment that the Bengal Money Lenders’ Act (Act X of 
1940) IS not applicable to the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust, on the ground that the balance of unpaid pur- 
chase money secured by a Deed of Security is not a 
loan, though it is a debt payable by the executant to 
the Trust. His comment is based on the authority of 
a parallel case decided by the Calcutta High Court, 
reported in A. I. R, 1941, Saradindu Sekhar Banerjee 
vs Lalit Mohan Majumdar. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this nice little 
edition and trust that it will serve the purposes of those 
who aie interested in or concerned with the Trust for 
whom the book has been mainly written The useful- 
ness of the book has been further enhanced by the in- 
corporation therein of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Appeals) Act, 1911 (Central Act No. XVIII of 1911), 
also annotated by the learned editor. 

JiTENDRA Nath Bose 

EVERYDAY GARDENING IN INDIA: By 
E. W. Gnndal. D. B. Taraporewala Sons cfe Co., Bombay. 
With an Intnoduction by Oliver Graham, Government 
House, Karachi. Price Rs. 4-14 

The author is a successful man having practical 
experience of over 30 years in gardening. He has dealt 
with the subject m several informative chapters m a 
masterly way and many useful and scientific data, not 
known to many, are incorporated in the book. To a 
plant-lover an orderly gaiden not only pleases the eye 
but It IS poetry demonstrated. The book is_ worth 
reading and is a very valuable companion to a gardener 
as well as to a garden-lover The author should be 
thanked and congratulated for publishing such a book, 

Robindra Mohon Datta 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CIVICS : By S. N. 
Sen, M A. Published by Book Land Ltd., 1, Sankar 
Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. Price Rs 4 only. 

Civics IS a science of recent growth and every 
citizen m a modern society is expected to have some 
knowledge of it. It has found an impoitant place m 
the syllabus of different Universities as well. Good 
books on this subject, specially those suited for the 
average reader are welcome. It is a pleasure, to recom- 
mend Prof. Sen’s book to those who desire to obtain 
accurate knowledge of civics within the compass of a 
handy volume The book is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with politics and the second with econo- 
mics Indian politics from the Indian point of view 
IS a special feature of the first section and thus helps 
the beginner to acquire a knowledge of general politics 
with Indian examples and to understand the variations 
with regard to this country. The style is simple and 
lucid, particularly suitable for beginners. 

OIL EXTRACTION : By J. P. Patel. Published 
by the A I.V. I. A, Maganvadi, Wardha. Price Re. 1^. 

This IS the third edition of a very useful book, 
which gives in detail the process of oil extraction with 
the bullock oil press. The book discusses the problem 
of the oil mill vs. the Ghani and gives the provincial 
types of Ghanis. It describes the prmciples of Ghani 
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construction and with the help of a number of sketches, 
tells the reader how to make a Gham, how to instal and 
repair it. Processes of pressing gmgily, groundnut, 
cocoanut, linseed and mustard seeds have all been 
described. The book will prove of immense value 
to Bengal villagers il broadcast m Bengali. 

D. B. 

MUSEUM METHOD : By Minendm Nath Basu, 
M,Sc., P.RB. Published by the University oj Calcutta, 
1943 . Pp, vm+S6, 

Mr. Basu'has taken up a right line in the matters 
of cleaning, preservation and arrangement of museum 
specimens in the museums. In our country, museums 
are kept in a manner which is not satisfactory and which 
has evoked criticism from expert quarters. The Cal- 
cutta University has done a commendable service by 
encouragmg research m this important sphere. 

The booklet deals with the methods of handling 
museum specimens of different tjpes and the various 
preservatives and cleaning objects the writer has found 
workmg satisfactorily in the Ashutosh Museum of the 
Calcutta University. The writer has paid particular 
attention to the climatic condition ot Bengal and has 
enumerated several cheap materials which, according 
to his findings, can be applied as cleaning and preserv- 
ing materials in museums. 

Many of the experiments should, however, be con- 
tinued for longer periods and on larger number of 
specimens to make the processes prescribed by the 
author safely acceptable. 

We hope the Calcutta University will ^ lend all 
possible help for further research in this important 
field. Sailbndra Bbjoy Dasgupta 

SANSKRIT 

LINGADHARANACHANDRIICA OF NANDI- 
KESHWARA with Translation ANn Full Notes : By 
M, R, Sakhare, MA,, T.D, (Cantab,) ^ Professor 0 ] 
Sanskrit and Education, Lingaraj College, Belgaum. 
Published by the Author, 134, Thalakwadi P. 0. 

We have here a critical edition, accompanied by a 
long introduction, English translation, Notes and Appen- 
dices, the first part of a late Sanskrit work of the 
Lingayats, based on two manuscripts and a printed 
edition. It seems to prove that the practice of carrying 
^the Linga as observed by the Lingayats is sanctioned 
by Brahmanical texts occurring in the Vedas, Agamas, 
Puranas and Smritis. The long and rather diffuse intro- 
duction (which could have as well been issued as a 
separate volume) traces the origin and development of 
Saivism and refers to the characteristic features of the 
Lingayat school and its literature in Kanarese as well 
as in Sanskrit. The appendices quote extracts from a 
number other works elucidating different aspects of 
the school. We commend the volume to all interested 
in the Lingayats about whom little is known by scholars 
outside the sect. 

Chintahaban Chakbavarti 

BENGALI 

JATIR BARANIA JARA : By Jogesh Chan- 
dra Bagal. Published by Messrs, S, K. Mitra & 
Bros,, 12, Narhel Bagan Ume, Calcutta, Pp. 95. Price 
Re, i. . , 

This is another suitable addition to the Bengali 
juvenile literature. The number of books on lives of 
great men are many but very few books throw light on 
the lives of parents of these great men although parental 
inflimnces exerted a great force in moulding the character 
of these world-famous personalities. Mr. Bagal in this 
little book has portrayed the Jives of parents of some 


of the greatest men of the East and the West. Stories 
of Jijabai (Shivaji’s mother), Josia and Abler Franklin 
(parents of Benjamm Franklin), Miiiy Washington 
(mother of George Washington), Madame Laticia 
(Nepoleon’s mother), Bhagabati Dehi (Vidyasagar's 
mother), Sonamoni Debi (mother of vSir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee), and mothers of Masaryck, Ataiurk, Mussolmi, 
Hitler, Chiang Kai-shek and Mahatma Gandhi have 
been told m a language most suitable for the young 
minds. 


We have no doubt that this book will fimf its way 
to Bengali homes like the other juvenile books of the 
author. 


A l^rTH’fTA 


GUJARATI 

THE LATE KUMAR MOTLSINGIIJI hlAIIRDO : 
Edited by P, T Adalja. Printed at the Lohanu Mill a 
Printing Press, Baroda. Thick ca}dboarfL Illustrated, 
Pp, 884, Pnee Rs, 8, 

Kumar Motismhji belongi‘d to a lainecdy family 
and had leanings towards literature, like *‘KaIam’ the latl* 
Thakor Sahib of Lathi. Nothing gave MoiiHinhji gr(‘aier 
pleasure than entertaining literary fnemis. This memo- 
rial volume includes his own writings, piox' and TKxdry, 
and a large number of tributes paid to him ny^ his 
friends and relatives, bringing in relief thc‘ loas mistained 
by Gujarati literature by his premature death. 

RANAMAL CIIHAND AND ITH TIME By 
Moulana Syed Abu Zafar Nadavi Published by the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmcdahad. Paper Cover, 
Pp, 21, Price annas jour, 

. MUZAFPAR SHAIir, Persian Text and Transla- 
tion . By Moulana Nadavi ami C, R. Naik. Published 
by the Gujarat Veriiacular Society, Ahmrdabad, 194^, 
Paper cover. Pp, S8-{~4^^ Prke lie. 1-4- 

.Moulana Nadavi is one of the best scholars of 
Urdu and Persian in Gujarat. He has made Gujaiat 
his house and his researches into the History of Gujarat 
as written by Persian writers are a landmark in the 
present literature of the^ Provin(a‘, In the first Hinall 
book he has tried to fix tlu‘ timi* wlum th(^ battle 
recited in the chronicle betweem th(‘ RhUt of Idar and 
the Mughal Subedar of Gujarat in whicdi ih(» latter was 
defeated must have been fought (A.D. LW), He ha« 
utilised contemporary works writ.ifui in old (Jujarati. 
The second book relates to th(> rf‘ign of Muaiaffarshah 
in the sixteenth century. A very inten*. sting acrount 
as to the finding of the manuHcript and a (‘.mn men! ary 
on it in Gujarati, describing and <»h(‘cking variouH inci- 
dents as narrated in other works render the book a 
model research work. 

AKHO : By Vmashankur Joshi, Published by the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, Almie.rhbad, 1942, Paper 
cover. Pp, 808. Pnee Rs, 2. 

^ The writer calls this work of his a Btudy and really 
it is a model study. Akho was a philoso|)h(T poed of 
medieval (lujarat, and has written both philoHophical 
and sarcastic poems lashing hypocritf‘S who call them- 
selves sadhus and saints. A study of hia 

life and work was a desideratum!, and Mr. 3oM liaa 
supplied it * one great fact that he has establinhed is 
this; w., that Akho was not the creator of this brand} 
of “slashing^] poetry but had followed a predectwor, 
Mandan. It is to be noted that both poets came from 
the middle class, Akho was a goldsmith, and Mandan 
who flourished one and a half century before him was a 
fuller. The “ study ” is a fine work of research, review 
and criticism. 

^ KM,J. 
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By SUOTL KUMAR BOSE, m.a, 
Ojfff. Principal, 


Fbom some enthusiastic quarters comes the call 
to a bravo new world but the prophets of gloom 
caution us that it is a dark world, one of auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes, of electricity and 
television but all the same of unrest and extinc- 
tion. The proud record of 10,000 years of what 
we call civilisation has but pushed us on to the 
perilous verge of total annihilation. What exactly 
the shape of tilings would be in the distant 
future, even the most frenzied of prophets fears 
to flcclare, specially in view of the spiritual 
chaos which exists in the world today. But 
when they attempt to do so, as Huxley and 
Wells have actuially done, they justify our worst 
ai>prehcnsion with their monstrosities, with 
whose birth-pang.s the present civilisation is 
supposed to be convulsed. If civilisation were 
to mean the sum total of all material comforts 
which a man can desire, — and for that matter, 
the freedom from barbarism on the physical 
plane, then the world to come as visualised by 
tlie above writers, is at the zenith of it. • But 
tlie most fundamental question still blazes forth 
,in its fury on the top of Huxley's 32-storied 
building, and enlightened man, complacent of 
his comjuest of the world, hangs his head down 
in tongue-tied silence, to face that simple 
disyllabic word, whither. 

Is civilisation a disease ? It is a question 
eagerly afiked, met halfway and shamefacedly 
answered in all (prarters 'The apotheosis of the 
' noble savage ’ is an intellectual cult which only 
gathered momentum from Rousseau but origin- 
ated much earlier and from various combination 
of causes in the ISth and 16th centuries. Since 
then, (U’owded cities and towns have often sent 
out men wandering imaginatively in search of 
their visionaiy state of nature, in the wildernesses 
of the newly explored colonies of the Renaissance 
world. As regards tho nature of the present 
civilisation which is the proud record of 20th 
cent.uiy man, at least two writers have made very 
definite suggestions which throw cold water on 
the incipient vanity of man. Individual neuro- 
sis is curable but not social neurosis, which, 
according to them, is the acutost form of disease 
from which the present civilisation is suffering. 
With material happiness mental varies in inverse 
ratio. It surely is the most baffling of paradoxes 
that at a time when humanity boasts of having 
reached the veiy summum bonum of 'earthly 
life, of having created a record which was not 
even so much as equalled on the enlightened 
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banks of the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates and Tiber, 
man should, like the Wandering Jew, remain a 
perpetual tramp on the highroad to genuine 
happiness. There are symptoms in.the civilisa- 
_tion, of an acute ailment consequent upon an 
inner exhaustion of energy, which not even the 
dazzling splendour of their form and physique 
can whitewash. Suicide and insanity are the 
behaviour-patterns of the present times and do 
they not indicate a far deeper unrest in the 
inmost recess of soul, than what the sensational 
newspaper headlines can amuse us with ? They 
signify the sporadic results of a slow-jxiison 
which has somehow got in to the system of 
humanity. E. Carpenter, in his famous book 
entitled Civilisation, Cause and Cure, has 
advanced powerful Sguments to prove that 
civilisation today betrays signs of an internal 
decay. 

Failure of modem medicine m combating 
.diseases has given a rude shock to many. 
Carpenter included. But what is even more 
serious is its trend towards, cure rather -thmi 
prevpption. That a science, which is proud of 
the momentous discoveries within 50 years, of 
anti-toxic sera, hormones and’insulin, of organic 
compounds like vitamins, — ^should devote its 
precious energy to the cure only, — and that not 
without occasional 'failures, of diseases whiefi 
have already set in, and not to the reereatiop 
in man of a state of natural health which in 
itself is an immunity against any alien attack, 
is a matter for no small despair. Look at the 
savage in his wind-swept shelter, 'weathering 
rain and sun alike with perfect physical equani- 
niity and standing as a bulwark against all 
bacterial aggression. Does not the souj of man 
cry out from under the oppression of painbalms 
and endocrine products, for an escape into_that 
untempted Eden where the serpent of civilisa- 
tion has not peered' with his angelic face ? 

- There are men who have dubbed modern 
science a false Messiah. It stumbles today, 
because it aims at lan intellectual comprehension 
of this world, ignoring the possibilities of an 
emotional or combined approach. Intellect, 
according to Bergson, cannot give us a coherent 
view of reality; it gives only snapshots, but not 
a cinematographic picture which is available 
only through intuition. But science holds ap 
opposite view. It congratulates itself upon an 
approach to reality that is entirely- dispassiopate 
and therefore, most correct. But its very dis-, 
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passionateness makes it partial on the side of 
intellectualism. Besides, it is not difficult to 
see that even in the accumulated mass of snow- 
cold, disinterested theories of science, thawing 
has set in. Break has occurred somewhere in 
the golden thread which bound the universe of 
thought and existence, according to science. The 
law of causality, that uncontradicted symbol of 
philosophical godhoodi, has betrayed incapacity 
to cope with certain mysterious phenomena of 
■the world. It is now the law of indeterminacy 
or uncertainty which holds sway. “ If we know 
where lan electron is going.” says Heisenburg, 
enunciating his law, “we cannot precisely. know 
where it is, and if we know precisely where it is, 
we cannot find out where it is gomg.” The new 
idea of evolution discards the law of cause and 
effect which maintained echoing the mechanical 
voice of 19th century |||ienc'e, that there can 
not be more in the effec^han what was already 
in the cause. As a matter of fact, evolution 
creates new and more complex patterns and is 
instrumental in the emergence of new qualities. 

Apart from the theoretical imperfections of 
science, there are difficulties which frustrate the 
V(ay mission of it. Far from being an unmixed 
blessing, it has become an instrument for the 
extirpation of anything good. It has ignored 
the fact that man is not fundamentally good and 
that what is intended to be a boon, may be 
converted into a veritable weapon of destruction. 
Science is a Prospero’s wand wielded by a 
Caliban. 

In socio-economic sphere also, civilised man 
can claim no significant victory. Even in this 
hey-day of progress, feudal traits still persist 
in one form or another, not to speak of the 
world-wide capitalist domination. Nowhere 
have profession and practice varied more diver- 
gently than possibly in politics, and pious 
platitudes of biblical sanctity and mystic awe 
have only adorned the tect-books of the univer- 
sities. Here also has civilisation, like a clever 
commander, kept under skilful camouflage, its 
hideous array of soul-killing weapons of war. 
instinct of personal possession is a heritage ofi 
centuries and appears to be much too deep- 
rooted to be so soon eliminated m some of our 
Utopians are duped into thinking. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of common knowledge that the 
earliest social design was far more elastic, 
being based, as it was, on equal rights of indi- 
vidual members to the joint product. The 
present civilisation is a bundle of contradictions, 
^ch a qu^ amalgam of wealth and dratitution 
was rare in the past. Nor was there a -society 


ever, which so much lacked wealth and so much 
suffered from the plethora of it. _ Squalid scen^ 
of starvation and death alongside of gigantic 
sky-scrapers, of colourful superfluity of dress 
and naked shivering in the cold, can only be 
found in the great cities of today. Aoid civili- 
sation has been described as “ citification ” or 
making of cities, of which tliere seems to be no 

end!. ' ; '|»| 

“'The institution of govcinmont,” says Carpeutor, 
“is in fact the evidence in social life that man has lost 
his inner central control, and must resort to an outward 
one. Losing touch with the inwaid man, — ^who i.s his 
best guide,— he relies upon an external law which must 
be false." 

This Rousseauistic denunciation of state, 
which is also denounced by Marx as “ ‘parasitic 
excrescence,” is possibly a bit extreme, but can 
not be denied in its entirety. 

The more man has departed from Nature, 
the more pronounced has been his downfall. 

‘ Return to nature ’ is a cry raised a long ago, 
but still reverberated in all the quarters of the 
globe. But the god of science is three parts- of 
him a philistine; robbing Nature of her terror, 
he has robbed her of her beauty too. God 
created man in his own imaigc and man created 
Nature in his own image. Nature is now con- 
tained in the flower-vase in the carpeted drawing 
rooms of laristocrats. An artificial arm-chair 
intellectualism, dependent upon a world of make- 
believe, is the characteristic of this age. A 
modern student is a “ bookish theoric ” who 
has lost all touch with open-air life. He best 
thrives in a lecture hall. His astounding 
scholarship is divorced from life and his life, 
a bundle of lifeless scholarship. 

Although Dr. Freud ends his brilliant 
essay on “ Civilisation and its Discontents,” 
upon a note of optimism, that eternal Eros will 
put forth his strength to maintain himselif 
alongside of his equally immortal adversary, 
that is Death, yet normally he is neither opti- 
mistic nor cheerful, but is obsessed with the idea 
of a universal obsession with the irresistible 
instinct of aggre^ion. Himself a specialist in 
individual neurosis, he views with appreheneion, 
the growth of what may be called social neurosis, 
which, of course, he confesses, he has not the 
skill to remedy, but which, he Kspects, will some 
day be cured by more expert neurologists. For 
•the present, there is no hope for mankbd, en-, 
gaged in a death-grapple with Eros and 
aggression, the two most fundamental instincts 
of man. 


^ The fateful question of human species," says he, 
seems be to be whether and to what extent cultural 
processes developed in it will succeed in mastering the 
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derangement of communal life caused by human isstinct 
of aggression and destruction.” He submits in all 
humility, “ My courage fails me, therefore, at the 
thought of rising up as a prophet before my follovraaen 
and I bow to their reproach that I have no consolation 
to offer them.” 

Our civilisation is conspicuous not so much 
by its disease as by the diagnosis of it. Never 
before has this diagnosis been so sure, and its 
resultant despair so trenchant, as at the present 
moment and no one has spoken more bitterly 
of this disease than Ereud whose scathing criti- 
cism is as biting as his most helpless despair. 
But beyond a few vague suggestions which are 
still in the realm of speculative wistfulness he 
offers no solution. He takes us by the hand 
into the hospital but gives no balm, and escapes 
■dnto the delightful vagueness of psycho-patho- 
lo/gical speculation. 

Tt is only the communists who make bold 
to look it in the face. Says R- Rolland : 

'‘Communism today is the only world-wide party 
of social action which without reservation and without 
cori!promi.sfi, is carrying the flag and making its way, 
with considered and courageous logic, towards the con- 
quest of high mountainlands.” 

' The communists believe that private pro- 
perty has corrupted mankind and that its 
abolition would enable man to be emparadised 
into an ideal state of society, where there will 
be no inequality and therefore, no want. But 
Freud says that private property is hot the 
cause of ageression but a powerful weapon in 
its hand. For biological aggression inheres in 
man independent of the social pattern iui which 
he is placed. Like modem science, private 
property is also an instrument through the 
medium of which, death jnstinct extends ite 
devastating sway. Given, a state of economic 
eauality, will man be happy ? says Freud. 
The biological inequality will be there to baffle 
.the most stubborn id'ealistic effort to level it 
down. In an ideal communistic state man will 
hunt down man over questions of many other 
poasessianB outside private property. But Freud 
still ventures to hope that culture may partially 
control the aggressive instinct by suitable reac- 
tion-formations. In this connection it is not 
irrelevant to mention that accordimig to A. 
Huxley, the large-scale social reform as it is 
being effected in Soviet Russia is inadequate 
for the removal of evil. It is only by going deeper 
into the individual will, by the suppression of 
unrulv desires that one may expect to do so. 

Escapism is a symptom of our cultural 
decadence. Many thinkers in their illuminating 
treatises have exposed the temper of the modem 
civilisation as' sterile and' decadent, and in the 


end, have, like the ostrich, thrust their head 
under sands. C. G. Jung is one of them. He 
recognises the spiritual probl^ before modem 
man, looks it in the face, then passes off at a 
tangent and finally, escapes into eastern mysti- 
cism and theosophy. 'Ibe problm is said to 
be turning upon the word materialism. Some 
thinkers accuse the world of having too much of 
it and others, of having none at all. There are 
men like Keyserling who take umbrage at the 
widespread materialism which, like a boa- 
constrictor. holds the world in its poisonous 
embrace 'pie culture-hero of the modern times, 
they say, is the chauffeur, and Mammon, the 
beloved culture-god. The crucifixion which they 
adore today is the crucifixion into wealth and 
the money-mad Croesus is the Christ. But 
these philosophers cry hoarse over the “soul- 
side” and in their deliffhtful dream of a 
reiuvenated world, Ixion-like, embrace but a 
phantom. Jung would have us believe that the 
solution lies in diverting our centrifugal atten- 
tion inwards, in the direction, of' the psyche from 
the depth of which will arise new forms to 
quicken a new birth. 

-■When modem man bums incense at his own 
altar, he himself becomes invisible behind its 
smoke screen. It is the vanity of his, of the 
conquest of Nature, of unprecedented progress, 
which binds him like the shirt. of Nessus. This 
hysteric convulsion to make itself free from its 
poisoned grip, has begun to be felt in the present 
unrest. In his enthusiasm for the dry light of 
intellect, the greatest mistake he has committed 
is the division, of body and mind into two water- 
tight compartments of^ which the latter was 
localised by Descartes in the pineal gland, al- 
though. of course, this is removable by surffety 
to BO detriment of the body or the mind. This 
division has been productive of a very grave 
result, that of perpetuating .a distinction where 
there is no difference and' also of ^udying 
t®re mind or soul as a mystic principle in com- 
plete isolation. The soul or the mind is a 
process or a sum total of processes, as the Marx- 
ists would like to call it. It is again dependent) 
o.n various factors, the chief of them ^b'eing, 
according to Freud, family, and' according to 
Marxists, society, but in any case, environment. 

But psycholdgy being a Cinderella of 
sciences, craves possibly too much of our indul- 
gence, inasmuch as, it dissociates mind from 
its necessary adjunct, the environment, and 
isola.tes ‘its behaviour with the limits^ of the 
individual. Here lies the essential difference 
between Freudianism and' Marxism. Freud set* 
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up mau against the background of biological 
fb^s’r i^oring that aspect of man which has 
from time to time affected his sheer biological 
behaviour. It may not be irrelevant to argue 
here that the very repressed elements which 
psycho-analysis brings to light, will vary from 
age, to age according to varying economic con- 
ditions, until at last neurosis will be a thing of 
the past. Freud has made a wrong calculation, 
inasmuch as, he has drawn mainly upon un- 
healthy and. morbid' minds and has not 
experimentally observed mental behaviour under 
yarying economic conditions from the most 
straitened to the most opulent. Nor can we lose 
sight of the fact that for all time to come, he 
is haunted by a .world- wide spectre of neurosis 
which is more apparent than real Freud also 
is dialectic, but only in rudiments, in that he 
recognises a dualism between life and death, 
but unfortunately he misses the synthesis and 
his dialectics is cut short in the midway from 
where he takes an uncertain leap into the future. 
J B. S. Halden has- hit the bull’s eye by point- 
ing out that his theories of peurosis would not 
hold good in case of ancient societies nor in 
oases 'of future societies. Freud’s theory of 
neurusis and its practical efficiency are signs of 
the convulsion which the world is now experi- 
encing and he himself is a child of decadence. 
But the iVfarxists look upon the mind as a part 
of' nature, still in the process of evolution and 
not a finished and finite clod. It is through 
this belief that we can' see a silver lining in the 
sky -which is otherwise painted with dark. 

That the iihdustrialism of the present is not 
an unmixed' blessing is a) fact on which it is 
difficult to, disagree 'witih writers like Spenlgler 
who denmmee the Americanising tendency of the 
present as the decadence of civilisation and 
plead fbr a return to' the age of simple heroism. 
But whether the evil of industrialism outweighs 
the good is the vital question, but one -which is 
not easy of solution. There ke men like A. 
Huxley who suggest a via media, that of pur- 
suing_ small-scale indust^ on a more or less 
^ IT basis, in lieu of large-scale industry 
TOicn^doniinates the field of production today. 
TOs, in his opinion, will be preventive of the 
speedy mechanisation of life “which follows close 
Upon 'the heels of indUstrialJsni and prevent 
hUimhity from being uprooted. After all it 
cas'lnbt ‘be gainsaid' tha't industrialism tends, 
inter alia} to 'reduce mankind to- standardised 
etesfee ef-' ca'tegbries 'and leaves no scope for 
mdividual development,— a critique 
^■©plwbte also .to cbintoiHiastio society which ip 


its zeal for equalising man, proceeds to the 
extent, of d’e-individualising him. Here also 
mankind is faced with the same confusion which 
besets him from every direction. As on the one 
hand, he is loth to accept the thraldom of 
industrialism, he is no less so to part with the 
privileges of large-scale productions which are 
original features of the pre.'^ent civilisation. 

The worship of the strong is a cult which 
has exercised a charm uiion the imagination of 
man at all times. In the dream of Nietzsche, 
in the lurid oratory of Spongier, thi.s .strong man 
of the land of heart’s desire has been worshipped 
in terms of idolatry. It is not wholly fantastic 
to suppose that the iron dictatorships of the 
present are but the concrete embodiment of man’s, 
perpetual homage at the altar of strength. The 
German philosopher’s hoarse cry exhorting man 
to return to barbarism, has boon taken up by 
the rest of the world in a chorus. In the fonn 
of a concrete proposal, it has been introduced by 
Alexis Carrel in his Man, the Unhnoiim where- 
in after explorinlg the mystic core of man, he 
bursts out in a paean of the strong man of I ho 
future. Hg postulates hi.s th(H)ry of a thinking 
centre on the model of the Rockefcdlcr Tnstiriito 
and others, for specially .selecting and uphringinf^ 
the mentally and physically powerful children 
of the world,— an example copied invariably 
from the Nazi countries. Tie out lines his modern 
Utopia in the following passage : 

“Cnltiirc without, conifort, hcjuitv without, luxury, 
machinorv wifhoul on.'^laMUR fucforics, sciciux, witliout 
the worship of mutter, woulii ri'slorc (o in'in liin infelli- 
genco,, hw monil ,seii.‘-e, his vinlily and lead him to the 
.summit of dcvelopnirats." Again, “ “ Modern nations 
will save Ihcm.selvcs by devcloiung the .strong, NP>t by 
protecting the weak.” 

This he proposes to do by pursuing eugenics, 
by controlling diatetics, and even bv controlling 
the biological laws of mutation. Pror>cr treat- 
ment of criminals and the insatut is tilso a part 
of hi.s programme. Science, he thinks, has lost 
sight of the fundamental unity of body and 
soul, the restoration of which Vill people the 
universe with veritable supermen, born out of 
the universal research institute. 

Known passions are bad but those unknown 
are worse. This is the most important dweovery 
of psycho-analysis. In the buried layers of the 
mind, desires ,and feelings, memories and' emo- 
tions, thrust down by the idoali.stic urge of the 
ego, well up at times with such a tremendous 
impact that the quiet tempo of the conscious 
mind is terribly shaken. “ Love thy neighbour ” 
IS an apeient maxim, but it was deemed neces- 
sary to bq strictly enforced by inviolable 
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sanction in order to pit against the demon of 
aggression 'a strong utilitarian barrier Im Soviet 
Russia, w6 are told, the maxim has been em- 
bodied in utilitarian calculus, namely, the 
valuation of what conduces to the permanent 
well-being of human race If Russia has succeed- 
ed in this, she has surely created an undreamt-of 
record. 

Whether she has and how far she has, are 
the questions on the decision of which hangs to 
a large extent the destiny of man. Because 
when every political and economic experiment 
has fallen short of satisfaction like the League 
of Nations, the Russian experiment seems to be 
the one which is worth undertaking. Before 
pjiblication in 1935 , of their book entitled 
Soviet (^ommnnim, : a New CiviMsation, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb put a note of interro- 
gation after the title of the book But the 
events of the subsequent years were so very 
conclusive that they removed the question mark 
and: Recognised the -newness of the civilisation. 
But what is civilisation ? To define this word. 
Infix its im]>orl., to focuss upon its ever-oxpand- 
in'g ’connotation, is the most difficult problem 
of our time The word is sometimes used to 
denote the progress of human society from the 
primitive to the present age. .Generally it signi- 
fies the sum total of progress in the mental and 
material sphere. But says R. Huir that it must 
also include the determination of the relation 
between man and man in society, without which 
it is imperfect. A definition which is to satisfy 
all fastidious opinions has to be elastic enough to 
include all connotations of the term. It must 
represent its historical aspect as well as its 
present achievement It will include all con- 
cievable material progress as well as man’s 
mental achievement. It must emphasise man’s 
social relation but also man in his own indivi- 
duality., The present civilisation has, therefore, 
a history behind it, and did not appear like 
Minerva out of Jupiter’s head, full-grown. To 
regard it as complete, autonomous and perma- 
nently beneficial, is a Victorian dogmatism of 
faith that has long since been exploded. We 
believe today in lan essential dynamism of 
history, in unceasing evolution from shape to 
.shape, from stage to stage, from one brilliant 
record to a still more brilliant one, till mankind' 
evolve a new quality which Alexander calls deity 
and socialists, possibly, classlessness, which at 
any rate, will revolutionise the present concep- 
tion pf values, moral, social and economic. ^ Now 
the question is, is that new quality emerging in 
Russia ? 


One remembers in this connection Huxley’s 
sarcastic remark that there is one word common 
to all dictatorial vocabularies and used alike 
by Fascists, Nazis .and Communists, and that 
world is ‘ historical.’ In spite of its raciness, 
the above statement does not carry conviction 
and the modem trend of thought is to recognise 
an essential dynamism in history, though not 
necessarily of a dialectic nature. The first 
application of this theory to polities is some- 
times overpraised and very often not praised at 
all It is only lately that adversity has 
made' strange bedfellows of Great Britain and 
U S. S. R. but only a short while ago the former 
entertained an opinion about the latter which 
was definitely anti-commintern and symbolical 
of her national conservatism. In spite of every- 
thing it can not be denied that man’s age-long 
dream of equality has attained an unprecedented 
standard of perfection in Russia, which has 
created a progressive culture as distinguished' 
from the decadent one of the continent, an ideal 
of cosmopolitanism distinct from the sugared 
internationalism of the League of Nation days. 
The brooders of melancholy regarded the succes- 
sive five year plans as foredoomed to failure 
and the gigantic plants and machineries were, 
according to their oracle, supposed to be atro- 
phied in no time and to become the tombstone 
of the civilisation of which they were the sym- 
bols. But all the forebodings were definitely 
falsified and what followed the constructive 
years was not disillusionment which comes in 
the w^ake of capitalistic culture, but concrete 
record of life-giving progress. 

Soviet Russia is now in a melting pot and 
what will emerge out of its present chaos, it is 
too early and difficult also, to forsee. Nor have 
we been able to judge the Russian experiment 
being carried to a fairly satisfactory standard'. 
We found Russia responding to the universal 
demand for equality. We found her marching 
along the way but not at the goal, when came the 
war, and in its wake, complete suspension of con- 
structive efforts for years to come It is 
therefore too early to judge her now with any- 
thinig like finality and we can only look to the 
future when she will gain her lost equipoise. 

In the meanwhile, we can discuss one or 
two theoretical objections in regard to commun- 
ism and its practical realisation, as in Russia. 
The quintessence of communism had been the 
Holy Grail of human aspiration and in its quest 
humanity had been lost in the quagmire of 
hypocrisy and deceit. But it is still an ideal 
which is worth pursuit in spite of the will-o-the 
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wisps which are ready to lure man atway. But 
the question which casts a dim twilight upon 
the credulous mind of man, is of freedom, not 
social freedom of which communism undertakes 
to provide us with much, but individual free- 
dom. In the pattern of society envisaged by 
communism, man is free but he wears his heart 
upon his sleeve. According to the most authori- 
tative opinion, that of R. Rolland, individual 
opinion in Soviet Russia is made to subserve 
social opinion, should it dare to differ. In spite 
of the healthy ideal of social and economic 
equality, of increased facility for all, of abolition 
of unrestricted competition, the fact remains 
that the individual's own home is his castle, that 
he has got an aura of his own, a luminous mist 
about himself, which he emanates and from 
which he draws his own nourishment. Indivi- 
dual freedom would truly mean the unhampered 
exclusiveness in his own little circle of light, a 
complete laissez faire in all cultural matters. 
His mental health is largely dependent upon 
this factor, interference with which is likely to 
cause individual and therefore social neurosis, 
in spite of the normal plane of life which will 
be sought to be established’. 

Stalin once tried to convince Wells of the 
fact that Russia was the only country which 
mi^t claim to be the home of the spirit of 
freedom. But the..fact is that ^ven a normal 
plane of activity, the machinery set in motion 
in Russia is a mould which is likely to produce 
types rather than individuals. Independence of 
thought will naturally get crushed down to suit 
the Proeustean bed. Intellectuals and pacifists 
have been accused of being guilty of aiding 
nationalism and bourgeois domination. They 
may have committed this unconscious sin but 
their conscious effort to preserve their own 
intellectual existence, to keep the core of their 
culture from merpng- into the general culture, 
is an effort to which it is worthwhile being 
martyrs. So far as ideas are concerned, the 
individual’s own heart is the home of impossible 
loyalties. One is perfectly at one with R. Rolland 
when he says that an escape from social life 
into the d'etached atmosphere of the study, is a 
crime for even the intellectuals, but one must 
also voice with him that “The freedom of 
thought is the sacred duty of a modem man.” 
In a letter to some Communists he says : 

“It IS not Tve who assault. We are the assaulted. 
You are attacking us. We defend, against you, freedom 
of thought.^ If we did not do so, if we men of thought 
acsuiesced in the enslavement of thought to a political 
party., we would not be able to bear up our own con- 
tempt.” Then again, “Freedom of thought takes no 
orders from Paris, Rome or Moscow.” 


The fact that writers like Ivan Bunin 
who belonged to pre-revolutionary Russia, 
have to seek themselves alien homes beyond 
the borders of their own motherland, gives 
the He direct to what Stalin said to Wells. 
Ik an open letter to R. Rolland these writers 
gave expression to their claim still to be consi- 
dered the children of Russia and Rolland who 
is otherwise a supporter of Russia, consoled them 
with myths and make-believes. It may be men- 
tioned incidentally that equality and communism 
are not altogether incompatible, as it is supposed 
to be in Russia. We cannot ignore the forceful 
writer Huxley whose ex-cathedral statements are 
more productive of thought than they are con- 
clusive of truth. Although to his philosophy of 
non-attachment we attach not much practicftl 
value, we cannot ignore him saying that the 
Russian experiment has replaced one dictatorship 
with another. The philosophical justification of 
this theory may be found in another writer, 
named A. Cobban, who says that all democracies, 
including the most advanced form of it, logical- 
ly lead to dictatorship and the best thing is to 
revert to the 18th century law of reason, and 
nature. One remembers here Voltaire's famous 
remark that the society will always have two 
classes, the oppressed and the oppressor, and that 
the idea of equalitv being the most natural, is 
also the most illusory. Without, accepting the 
theory in toto, it may be apprehended that 
Marx’s idea that the state will wither away in 
due Course of time, may not prove t.nie. because 
the dictatorship of the proletcriat will also mean 
centralisation with an oligarchy which will be 
a state in rudiment and which again will remain 
the same instniment for maintaining privileges, 
as it is now under capitalii^m or .as it previously 
was under feudalism. 

The quintessence of civilisation is its cul- 
ture, its mystic core, whose connotation is 
enlarged bv the social and economic cnfrachise- 
ment, but which, nevertheless, has a right to 
exist, even though in an imperfect form, under 
any other type of government less liberal in 
point of equality. This is what Soviet com- 
munism in particular denies. Communism seenas 
to be an engrossing doctrine: it spares no part 
of man to himself and demands a complete holo- 
caust of the whole ndan. It implies a complete 
transyaluation of thought and things, a thorough 
re-orientation of the character of man. Social 
utilitv is the tyrant of communistic faith which 
outweights all other considerations and standards 
of achievement. That there can be something 
which is ultra-utilitarian, something which is 
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not socially harmful or useful either, an invio- 
lable core of sweetness and light which defies 
all considerations of mass welfare and which 
constitutes our spiritual and intellectual life, is 
a faith which is repudiated by communism. 
What It insists upon is a complete overhauling 
of ideas and achievements and harnessing them 
to the service of man. To an outward over- 
hauling we submit, but not to the stiflmg of the 
inner voice of culture. 

There is another theoretical objection which 
we can not help mentioning. If we recognise 
the materialistic interpretation of history, it be- 
comes difficult for us to believe that the stateless, 
classless society will be anything like a permar 
nent terminus, where civilisation, after centuries 
ol tiresome journey, will cry halt for ^o od. 
History, on the contrary, is dynamic; its onward 
march will refuse to be arrested; and history 


repeats itself. The cyclic interpretation of 
history as given by Spengler also deserves notice. 
What then the Marxists look up to as the ulti- 
mate goal or culminating point of social progress, 
IS but a milestone, a necessary stage, along an 
endless path of movement, without aim, perma- 
nency, cessation. Stagnation is contrary to the 
life of society. It means putrefaction and pro- 
duction of poisonous toxins which will be the 
death of the society. Viewed sub specie eter- 
netates, this unsubstantial pageant of ours is the 
concrete embodiment of a futile effort, of an 
aimless unrest, for form, permanency and stay. 
But like Tantalus we stretch our hands only to 
find that our most cherished thing recedes and 
eludes our grasp. Forward then, but with a 
heavy heart, for ahead of us is a pathless march 
and a dark world awaiting somberly m illimi- 
table horizon, and my comrades, let us brave it 
with a cheerless but an unflinchmg heiart. 


PEICE-CONTROL-METHODS AND DIFFICULTIES 

By K. D. UPPAL, m.a. 


PaidE-control was not completely unknown in 
ancient days. In recent times, however, govern- 
ment intervention in the economic institutions 
of various countries has been expanding rapidly 
and the policy of laissez-fcdre is being discarded!. 
The Great War of 1914-18 prepared the ground 
thoroughly for State action, and the world 
depression which commenced in 1929 strengthen- 
ed' this tendency. The present war in 1939 has 
led to the introduction of pricecontrol in almost 
all the countries of the world including India. 

Price-control is the intervention of the State 
in the determination of prices, ordinarily by 
legislative aotis, with a view to raise, lower or 
stabilise them. It is a politiaal act based on 
economic motives and economic consequences. 
Price in a purely competitive system is deter- 
mined at a point where the marginal demand 
price via consumer’s desire and their purchasing 
power and the marginal supply price via seller’s 
costs and holding power are equal. , The object 
of any policy to control prices should be to con- 
trol each one of the above factors. 

In a competitive economic system the price 
system is very important. It corrects various 
maladjustments in a modem society and the 
adoption of a policy of price-control checks the 
smooth functioning of the price mechanism and 
a frozen structure tends to replace the more 
flexible competitive system. Under a competi- 
tive economy the best way of achieving the 


maximum economic welfare is the complete free- 
dom possessed by every individual to balance 
costs and utilities. But under a regime of price- 
control the automatic working of the competitive 
system is displaced by arbitrary decisions which 
involve wiastle unless the controller of prices 
possesses the complete knowledge of the iimumer- 
able forces which set the economic system to 
work and influence the rise or fall of prices. 

Broadly speaking the main function of the 
price system is to equate supply and demand. 
The objectives of the price system are ; — (1) to 
attract supplies and inferentially the requisite 
capital and labour for production of necessary 
supplies; (2) to limit demand to the supplies 
available; (3) to provide fair distribution of the 
available supplies according to the need's of 
each individual member of a society so far as 
the existing inequalities of income permit; and 
(4) to conserve the supplies that are available. 
lYice-control means the dislturbance of the 
equation of demand and supply. Prices cannot 
be controlled effectively unless bath supply and 
demand are conitrolled. 

In any scheme of price control demand can 
be controlled by rationing. In a control of sup- 
plies hO'Wever, discrimination is necessary. No 
such larticle should be controlled whose supply 
is elastic, or for which adequate substitutes are 
available, or which is not widely consumed or 
which can be imported quite conveniently. 
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Before we proceed on to study (the methods 
of price-contferol it appears imperative to say as 
to what should be the lagency to control prices. 
Price-control is essentially a government policy 
and hence the function of the Government. So 
■far as Government contro'l of prices is concerned, 
there is no doubt that price-control attempts 
have so far ended in disappointmenjb. The heavy 
rise- in the prices of food-stuffs land the 
'Occurrence of famine m Bengal, Orissa and 
on some other paits of India have proved 
the inability of the executive officers to 
• exercise effedtive price-conitrol. The existing 
food situation various parts of India 
urges ithiat modification is necessary in the 
present policy of entirusting this work to 
executive officers. The task needs a special study 
and only economists who are fully aware of 
the economic conditions of the country and the 
various factors that determine prices in a market 
should be called upon to do this work. The 
present haphazard policy which has been so 
far followed by the Government of India and 
by various Provincial and State Governments 
should be immediately abandoned. There should 
-be instead now a uniform and planned policy of 
.price-control adopted in all parts of the country 
-under the guidance of economists. 

In India the economic system is dynamic 
and not static and as such involves a very great 
obstacle in the way of smooth functioning of any 
■measure of price-control. If it may be possible 
at the start to fix a price as would prevail under 
competitive conditions, the entire structure is 
always likely to break down when conditions 
.change as a political authority can at least be 
mot very flexible. What is necessary, however, 
is that the price-controlling authority should be 
one who may be in the constant habit of obser- 
ving the numerous factors thalt govern the 
economic life of a country and may be able 
.to adjust its control orders in the existing 
situation of the community. 

Price-control may be direct or indirect. 

■ Indirect methods such as duties, quotas, sub- 
sidies, etc., are concerned with the price 
deitiermming forces rather than with price itself. 

■ Direct, price-control attempts ito limiif, the move- 
ment of prices by fixing them at a certain level. 
It may tiake the form of maximum as in India 
■to safe^iard the consumers, or minimum as in 
any ppriod of economic depression to safeguard 
producers; or specific price fixing as in England 
on the basis of cost of production tio protect 
eoiisumers from profiteering. In England price- 
control was insitituted by the Price of Goods 


Act of 1939. For goods coming witlhin its scope, 
any rise in prices ruling before the war must 
be justified by an increase in specified costs 
which should be covered by the permitted price 
%.e., price in August 1939 plus increase m selling 
.and produotion costs since then. An efficient 
and highly organised machinery and heavy 
penalties are provided for in case of evasion. 

It is theoretically possible for the holding 
power of producers and the purchasing power of 
consumers to be strongly influenced by tlie price 
regulating authority, but it seems impossible to 
effeetl a similar control over desires and costs. 
They can be influenced to a varying extent, but 
not completely controlled excejit in a totalitarian 
sltlaite. This fact introduces difficiilties in' the 
success of price-conitrol in a democratic Stiiite. 

Again in the price system there exists a 
close inter-relationship between indust'rws and 
prices, so that price regulation can succeed only 
if all prices are fixed and not merely by fixing 
only one price, and such control is only possible 
under a complete regimentatfon of the economic 
activities of the entire community. The ecionoinic 
sysitem in democratic countries is very complex 
and any interference with any part of such a 
system is sure to cause dislocations elsewhere. 
Moreover no scheme of price control can anti- 
cipate all the devices of evasion. It. is diilicull 
to enforce .any comprehnsive scheme of price- 
control when powerful and widespread (‘(ionomic 
factors count agaimst it. If any half-hearted 
and ill-considered scheme of pricc'-control is 
initiroduced the quahly of goods in a markest may 
be lowered and shortage of supplies may occur. 

Though price-control becumics a necessity 
during a war, it cannot; bo fully (^ffeidivc to cure 
all the evils of a high jirice-level. Price-contnd 
will be politically .successful and economically 
sound only if it is regarded as one of the inspects 
of general economic policy followed during a war. 
In war-times when the tendency to fimince it 
by inflationary, means is clearly perceptible 
price-control becomes a hydraheaded pi'obleni 
and not easy of solution at all. In such a situa- 
tion attempts to control pric'cs in face of the 
counter-tendency of inflation to shoot up prices 
are bound to be neutralised. 

No price-control mea.surc can be effective 
in an' economy where such fundamental factors 
as the quantity of money, the level of interest 
naltes, taxation and the amounts of goo<l8 avail- 
able are regulated on entirely different princijiles. 

On the administrative side pric'c-control 
results largely in grave social abuses such as 
bribery and corruption. 
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The Call of the Seasons 

In a letter to Dr. Kalidas Nag written some 
time in the last week of June 1922 (which is 
translated into English by Kshitish Ray and 
published in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly) 
Rabindranath Tagore says : 

It IS raining heavily. My mind has made good 
its escape from the fold of recorded history, fenced 
round by the sign-posts of centuries The primeval 
niemories of the wild dance of wind and ram on the 
stage of the sky make my blood throb with the melody 
of Megha-mallar My sense of duty has been washed 
away us in a deluge, and I feel myself as one of that 
row of trees — the aal, tal, mohua and chhatim. They 
are the aristocrats of the kingdom of life; they have 
been (‘njoying fully their heritage of sun and ram from 
tiriK' •imiuamonaL They are not upstaits of time as 
human beings are, and hence they are eternally young. 
Of th(* race of homo mp'iena the poets alone have not, 
through extravagance of culture, squandered away their 
ag{‘-(yld licaitago That is why these aristocrats of the 
vt‘g(‘tahle kingdom do not look down upon the poets 
as^nua'c men. That is why, year after year, the laina 
make me so restless, they call to me to snap all the 
bonds of rc‘sponsibility and come away to the Play- 
house of Life. 

There is a child m each one of us; he is the most 
ancient of our predecessors and he takes unlawful 
possession of my work-room. That is why I am trying 
lo vie with the wind and the rain, with the trees and 
th(‘ shrubs, h’avmg my work alone composing songs. 
Thus I am, at the present moment, the least human 
of human beings and my heart is quivering like a 
blade* of grass, shimmering like fresh leaves. Probably 
Kalidasa had something like this m mind when he 
wrote : Every happy people become otherwise dis- 
posed when the clouds appear By othemise 

lie pi‘rhaps meant what may be described as other than 
humanly inclined This olher-than-humanly feeling car- 
riers us away to those dim days when Life was at play, 
when Mmcl, the schoolmaster, had not appeared, when 
the forbidding pillars of the school were not yet and 
the butterflies flitted freely from flower to flower 

As I write to you I find the afternoon sky overcast 
with heavy clouds, the rain-laden wind wanders about 
the fields, singing and piping, and the restless little 
rurm(*ls break into thoughtless giggling laughter like 
school girls on a holiday. It is the seventh day of 
Anhad and the A7nbubacfi% period has just begun. The 
namf‘ AmbiibacM (speech of the rains) justifies itself; 
all Nature seems to be garrulous with the ceaseless 
prattle of rain. Under the canopy of heavy clouds there 
is^Nature’s musical soiree; the grasshoppers, those leafy 
vocalists, are present on invitation and they have been 
joined by the ardent band of frogs. Do not run away 
with the idea that I have no seat amongst them. I 
would not allow the call of the seasons go unanswered. 
Like clouds following one after the other, my songs also 
come in succession, day after day. My songs are light, 
inconsequential things, unburdened with any meaning 


or purpose, made, like the clouds, of such aimless in- 
gredients (as Kalidasa puts it) as fire and fume, water 
and wind. 

Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier 

1743-94 

In paying tribute to the memory of the 
Maker of Modern Chemistry whose bi-centenary 
is being celebrated this year, P. Ray observes in 
Science and Culture : 

^ At a time when France was convulsed with a gi’eat 
political upheaval which let loose the worst animal 
passions of men leading to frightful violence and blood- 
shed, the science of chemistry as well underwent a 
revolutionary change through the work ^ of the great 
French chemist, Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier. His pre- 
mature and tragic death on the scaffold at the early age 
of 52, on May 8, 1794, robbed science one of its most 
distinguished men m the prime of his activity. 

Lavoisier was born of a rich family m Paris on 
August 26th, 1743. He lost his mother at an early 
age of five only. His father was a distinguished lawyer 
at the Court of Justice He, therefore, enjoyed the 
advantage of a liberal education embracmg many 
branches of science, such as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, meteorology, botany and 
anatomy, besides law, logic and philosophy. This obvious- 
ly stood him in very good stead in after-life by widening 
his outlook, developing a critical judgment, and incul- 
cating a precision of thoughts, methodical habits and 
logical reasoning. 

In the beginning he intended to follow his 
father's profession and made all preparations for the 
practice of law But afterwards he changed his mind 
and applied himself to the pursuit of science, influenced 
specially by teachers like La Cailie, the mathematician, 
B. de Jussieu, the botanist, Guettard, the mineralogist, 
and last but not least Eouelle whose experiments and 
lectures in chemistry used to draw a crowded house at 
Jardin du Roi in Paris. It was througli the inspiration 
of Rouelle that he was initiated into chemistry. 

His flrst publication was on gypsum which afforded 
a true explanation for the setting of Plaster of Pans 
and for the fact why oveiburnt gypsum does not re- 
hydrate. This paper was communicated to the French 
Academy of Science in 1765. In 1768, at the early age 
of 25, he was elected a member of the Academy in 
recognition of his prize essay on the best method oi 
street-lighting for large towns In the following year 
he became a member of the Ferme-general, a position 
which ultimately led to his condemnation by the re- 
voluntionaiy tribunal in 1794. This body, which used 
to collect on behalf of the State all the indirect taxes 
of the country, turned to be one of the most unpopular 
organisations in France, though Lavoisier succeeded in 
introducing many new reforms and stopping many abuses 
and corruptions. , 

in 1775, he was made a Commissioner of the Regte 
des Poudres. As a Secretaiy to the of Agriculture, 
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he endeavoured to ameliorate the conditions of the 
worlang classes and introduced the cultivation of beet- 
root and potato , 

In 1791j he became^ the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the famous Commission of Weights and Measures, 
which gave the world the international metric system 
based on a natural unit. 

Finally, he was treasurer of the French Academy 
till it was suppressed in 1793 by the Convention. 

Lavoisier’s position in the front rank of 
worth’s immortals rests on his services to science. 

With his sharp intelligence, bright unerring reason 
and keen insight he dived deep below the bewildering 
diversity of facts collected by others and did discern 
the^ underlying natural principles which unified, co- 
ordinated and stiung them together. He always con- 
vinced himself of the correctness of others' findings 
})y his own experiments performed with exceptional care 
and precision. 

The discovery of oxygen by Priestly and Scheele 
prepared the ground for Lavpisier to demonstrate the 
true nature and composition of air and therewith to 
formulate a coirect theory of combustion, calcination 
and respiration. This culminated in the overthrow of 
the theory of phlogiston. The discovery of the com- 
pound nature of winter by Cavendish, whose experiment 
Lavoisier repeated and verified, enabled him to get at 
the root of the phenomenon and to reveal the import- 
ant role played by oxygen (dephlo-gisticated air) in 
this as well as in other chemical processes. 

Another erroneous idea of the time, which was 
eliminated by Lavoisier’s work, dealt with the nature 
of heat as a ponderable fluid, named caloric. By heat- 
ing tin in a dosed flask and showing that there was no 
diminution m weight, he definitely disproved the view. 

By his work on the composition of water and his 
experiment on the calcination of tm m a closed vessel, 
Lavoisier arrived at one of the most fundamental laws 
of nature— The Law of Conservation of Mass or In- 
destructibility of Matter, which forms the basis of 
chemical science. He gave expression to this law by 
representing chemical reactions by means of equation, 
showing that the masses of the reactants and those 
of the products formed are equal His work on vinous 
fermentation m 1789 furnishes a remarkably clear state- 
ment of the law. 

Lavoisier published most of his papers in the 
Memoirs of the French Academy, Some, however, 
appeared in the Journal de Physique and in the Annales 
de Ohnme. His Tunic Elcmcntmre de Chnme^ in which 
he gave a summaiy of tlio most important facts of 
chemistiy on the basis of the new antiphlogistic doctrine 
and new nomenclature, can be best described as the 
first text-book of modern chemistry and its author 
accordingly as the Maker of Modern Chemistry, 


Russia 

The New Review obsen^'es : 

The autumn campaign developed the summer suc- 
cess and turned into a ma]or victory which is not 
challenged by Berlin All along the southern half of 
the front, the Russian Bear kept running up and down, 
jabbing at the Nazi Eagle and Ins nest, and relcntU'ssIy 
crippling them limb by limb. 

^ The attack south of the Dnieper was followed with 
an attack am’oss the river beyond Kremenchung; then 
the fight flared up in front of Smolensk, went down to 
the Kiev level, ran again to the south where it sealed 
up the Pprekop, jumped back to the Kiev front wluch 


waas broken through m a maddening rush for Zhitomir, 
Korosten and Berdichev; then it broke out again in the 
Dnieper bend against Krivoi Rog which the Nazis 
defended with fanatic obstinacy, it rushed up as far as 
Gomel, rushed down to Cherkassy and Nikopol, by 
mid-November the Nazi defence ha<i melt('d int.o a 
thm line yielding at evoiy point. The Nazi High 
Command was confu.sed and long hesitated as to whore 
to throw in part of its general reserv(\s; it wtus only bv 
the third week of November that it could organise a 
large-scale counter-attack against the Zluioimr-Fasi.ov 
sector of the Kiev bulge. 

The Nazi losses were heavy. Moscow iasmal an 
official statement summarizing them for tin* first foui 
months of the campaign (Jul.v-Nov(aub(‘r) : m 1,(*rritory. 

• a retreat of 180 to 270 miles and a loss of 350,000 sep 
kms.; in casualties, 900,000 killed, 1,700,000 woiimlc'd, 
98,000 piisoners; in matenal 10,189 aircraft. 19,800 guns, 
74,460 machine-guns, 19,180 trench mortars, 75,982 lorri(\^, 
790 iocomotives, 17,000 railway (carriages, 17,7(X) tauk^, 
including 1,000 of the latest and biggest typip in «id(h- 
tion to stores, horse-drawn trans])Ort, nK^dical etpnpmc^il. 
etc. Another estimate summarizeti ilu' Nazi d(‘f(‘ai. in 
concluding that 144 Nazi divisions, including 28 tank 
and motorised divisions, were routed; th.at would 
be some eighty per cent, of the total (‘inunv division 
on the Russian front. 

These figimvs are startling, 'what^evin* b(‘ the scale 
of everything Russian. With (‘ighly pm* cent of their 
divisions at the front routed, or with casualties amount- 
ing to more than half the forces in th(‘ fioni. line, how 
could the Gormans go on fighting all along without 
even falling back proeipitatedly on a much shorter 
line ? 

Allied estimates of tlie Nazi for<M*s vary 
Mr. Churcliill spoke of 4(X) divisions. Expert^ 
spoke lately of 300 divisions af the front or ludil 
in local reserves and distributed as follows : 
Russia 190, Finland 7, Norway 12, Fruiua* 40, 
Italy 25, the Balkans 18. 

The information is of litth* use smn‘ the (aunpo.Nitiou, 
strength and eiiuipmeiit tif a ilivision ar<‘ (‘Ontinually 
varying 

Army organisation itiH(*ir is not well-known. About 
Allied organisation, the less saitl, tlu* safer. In the 
Goiman schenun tlie pattiani u uniformly O^e lollow- 
iiig : the Nazi forces are <Uvid<‘d into Army (Iroups, 
each Army Group is made up of threi^ aniU(‘S, <‘aeh 
army of three corps, (aich corp> of three lii^isions. The 
tactical unit is lh(‘ army corp.-^ which is very mobile, 
self-sufficient a.s it wen* and capjibie of nutmeuvring 
m{l(‘pendently. The .strah‘gi(%al (amtrol fiom \rmy 
Head(iuartcivs is very tight, but the Army corps 
allowed much fiaMslum to <i(*cu!(‘ on ilu* local tactics 
nece.sHary to achn‘\o the stral(‘gical purpose. Thi^ liigh 
degree of independence is possible* bea-ause* up to miw 
there is an ample supply of e*xperie*nc{*d commamh^rs; 
if these wen* to disuppe*ar little* by iiifle, it weaiiel be* 
neeos.sary to create* large*!* units unel this wenild look 
like a disaster; a supply of lioth r*xpe*rit*uc(*d germrals 
and stafls i.s vita], and so far, tlu* Ge*rmans have* liael 
a greater choice of geme^rals ami staffs tliun ratisl e>t fhe 
Allies. 

This relative* inde*p(>iul<‘nce of Army (kirp^ 
Commanders worked veiy we*ll during the advane*e* into 
Ru,s.sia; they usually use*d two corps actively and he*ld 
one in reserve, and had all tlu'y wanf(‘<! to aclde‘ve* ihf*ir 
limited objectives Bui when on the t!t*fe‘nH!v<‘, thei 
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Army Corp8 Commander who is defeated has to wait 
for distant general reserves to help him, and he has 
little moans to stop a break through 


Effect of Feed on Milk 

V. D. Ratnam, Veterinary Assistant Snrgeon, 
Madras, writes in The Indian Veterinary Journal: 

A cow IS a good living machine which converts raw 
matoiials into finished -products in the form of milk. 
This requires a well-balanced diet to get the maximum 
benefit out of it. Too much becomes a waste and 
causes disturbances m the system Too little tells upon 
the milk yield and also on the condition of the animal. 
Hence it is^ desirable to supply only such a well- 
balanced ration as the cow can economically use for 
maximum milk production’. 

Many authors are of opinion that feed has no effect 
on the quality of the milk and that the latter is 
di'pdndcnt on the breed and strain of the animal In 
my experience this is not found to be a correct state- 
luont, and recent researches have gone only to confirm 
mv experiences. 

‘ Mr Zal R Kothavalla. B.Ag , B.Sc , ND.D., Dairy 
D(n'e]opment Officer and Principal, Imperial Dairy Insti- 
tulo, has shown that the quality of the milk rests greatly 
wilh the nature of the feed given to the animal. His 
lOHulls are shown in ho Table appended to* the article 

It has also been found that the content of Vitamin 
A and Caratene is definitely affected by the feed of the 
ainmah* By giving Palm Oil and green grass, 'the Vita- 
min A and Caratene are considerably increased. 

"The winter milk in oiir country has a richer 
Vitamin A and Caratene content than the sum- 
mer one for the simple reason that the animals 
have more green grass in winter than in summer 

In Madras, the Hotels and Bestaurants judge the 
qualitv of the milk according to the quality of butter 
or cream it contains. Consconentlv. there is more de- 
mand for buffalO''s milk than for cow^s milk, hocause the 
former gives more cream and butter Generally, the 
cream from the milk is weighed and if found less than 
12 palams or 14 oz. for a measure or 3 lbs. of milk the 
milk vendor is fined on the ground that the milk is 
either adulterated or the quality is poor (the cream is 
obtained by boiling the milk). As such the milkmen 
in Madras feed their cattle with gingollv oil cake and 
concentrates like Bengal gram busk wheat bran, etc , 
with an idea of producing a good aualitv of milk 
containing a good qualitv of butter But when they 
want to inerease the quantity of milk without caring 
much for the butter production, they feed the animals 
with very little or even without oil cake, red rice, 
k*nnbu and green gram boiled, with other eoncentrates 
like wheat bran and Bengal gram liusk.^ The animals 
also are forced to drink a lot of water either by tving 
them in the hot sun or bv drenching 

In the Madras Garrison Dairy Farm, the animals 
are fed with Bengal gram crushed with gmgelly oil 
cakes, wheat bran and Bengal gram husk These anirnals 
]iroducc more cream than other animals in the City 
and when these animals are fed on the lines adopted 
in the Garrison Dtnry Farm the quantity of the cream 
increases. This shows clearly that the diet has good 
effect on the quality and quantity of milk 

Again, we must have experienced the effect of the 
flavour of the feed on the milk of the animal. For m- 
stance, I have seen in a round about Erode of Coimba- 
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Science in Soviet Russia 

In the' article, 'Science in Soviet Russia,’ 
in the Journal of the Royd Society of Arts^ ,T. 

G. Crowther _ gives a graphic account of the 
Soviets’ multifold 'achicvoinents in science ; ' 

_ The Red Army has successfully withstood the com- 
bined attacks of the German, Italian, Hungarian, Fin- 
nish and other armies. It could not have done this 
TOthout immense scientific and technical resources. How 
have these been created ? 

_ Lenm had devoted much attention before the Revo- 
lution of 1917 to the application of science to the im- 
provement of society and mdusliy _ In 1918, he wrote 
to the Academy of Sciences requesting its mcinbci's to 
study this problem, and to pay “ especial attention to 
the electrification of industry and transport and to the 
employment of electricity in agriculture ” 

This was the beginning of the Soviet plans for the 
development of .socialism involving the planned dovelop- 
mciit of industry and science, which have had such a 
])i'ofoiiiia effect on the fortunes of civilisation. 

It was evident that if the coiintiy was to be electri- 
fied, an immense electrical industry must be created 
.and ivith it an expansion of iho study of physics Tlii.s 
was necessaiy for at least two reasons. The technical 
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problems that an!=!e in elrcfri(‘al Haimio in 

many instances for their f^olniion a knowledge of funda- 
mental physics. This is also neces.sary for Hn' imention 
of important improvements and innovations Thirdly, 
good engineers must edinaded l>v professors ot 
physics ^ In fact, without physics anti pliy.sical restauelu 
engineering: becomes stenl<\ 

Plans for creating a new gfau'ration of plixsici.wt.-* 
were accordingly begun, undt'r tlu' direction ot Profes- 
sor A, P. Joffe. As eailv as Si’ptcnnix'r, 101 K, he started 
the Physico-Tcclmical Institute ;it. Limingrafl, \uth an 
original staff of eight, which included Semenov and 
Frenkel. 

Joffe collected ]ironuVing students of plnM(% from 
all parts of the Soviet ITnion, aiuT devoted tin* \u>\\ 
five years mainly to their teaching and framing in 
methods of researcli. He built laboratories, wdh 
magnificent workshops, for at that time tlieiv wtav 
vciy few scientific msfrunient factories in the U.SS.H. 

By 1920, the Inst if ut(' lael grown to an imma^'e 
size, with about 700 stiuhnit''’ in its \arioiw liboratore'- 
and about 1,300 assistants and uorkinen. If wa-, able to 
provide large nniaibeis of ]divsi(‘isfs for the aebievenienf 
of the physical paif of tlie First Fne Yeai.d Plan. wl*i<h 
was started in 1023. Jin's iiuohetl the consfruefion of 
new industrial regions and nunnaams mav hahnical plank 
throughout the country In each region appi'opriale 
new scientific insliiufo Imd to lio laasated to Mifiplv the 
scientific knowledgi' np(‘cssnrv to enabh* flu* new indu'^- 
trie.s^ to function efflcienflv. Thus .a ij^w 

physical research institnft\s r.anie info (*N:bf«aico at 
scientifically strnt(»gic centre®. 

Tlie first to be built w.a® at Kharkov, to Mana* tlie 
new nhv.ocnl needs of the Hkniine. 

Tt will be noticed fliaf fhesf‘ new indifufes w<Te 
not built until the men to run them had ah’eadv Ixam 
trained The men came liefon^ tfie bnVk'^ am! mortar 

After the Phv.sico-Tcclmical Institute of the T^raim» 
had been opened in 1930, other institutes wf‘re founded 
at Dniepropetrovsk, Rvordlovsk, Tiflis and other eentres. 

The existence of these new seientifie institutes. 
espeeialK^ in the Fast, has* beiai of great imnmiaure 
dining the present war. Tn inanv insfama-s vf.af! 
and equipment of inditutc.s in regions fivernm bv the 
enemv have beam trnnsFeru'd to fluam For instam‘#a 
Rverdlovs-k has received imnortani vi^etioiw of the let’ 
V*ndemv of Rciences. which were removn! there nlcu 
Moscow was fhroatenial. 

The* new institutes have ,spe<‘i.al lim s of research 
appronriate to the needs of the loealilv. At Kharkov, 
the PhvMco-Technical Insfifuffi had large dep.irfments 
of research in high-tension plivsic^- and in hov ternivm- 
fure nhvsics. The first could den! with some of the 
scientific problems relating to the (deefnfie.ntion uf the 
region through the power station at the Bnieper Daun 
and the otlier eould train technical phvsicj^.fs who cmild 
handle the vast quantities uf industrial gasey iwoduceii 
by the enal industrie.s of the Donbas Owing to tlie 
importance of this work the facilities for reM*nrch were 
presently extended bv building an addiffortal msfifiite 
for the study of the technical sepanif ton of gages at low 
tomperatures. Thus nnv institufes hived from thn • 
parent institutes. 
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At Dniepropetrovsk special attention was given to 
metallurgy, which served the needs of the big steel 
and alimmuuni works in the neighbourhood The 
Physico-Technical Institute at Sverdlovsk also specializes 
m metallurgy. It has departments for the study ol 
alloys, electrical and magnetic properties of metals, 
mechanical properties, such as cohesion and plastic de- 
formation, and the theory of metallic properties, depend- 
ing on the arrangement and properties of then con- 
stituent atoms This Institute is thus able to seiwe the 
scientific needs of the metal industiy of the Urals 
The founding of this and other scientific institutes 
has been an essential part of the creation of a new 
advanced mdustiy in Western Siberia, which has had a 
decisive part in the present war. 


Pan-American Relations 

Under the caption ' Our Pan- American 
Relations ’ in The Cathohe W orld^ C J. Stratman 
stress on the fact that Catholicism, the 
mainspring of activities with the Latin American 
nations, must bo understood by the United 
States in order to deal successfully with the 
policy of “ Good Ncighbounsm ” : 

•Brotherhood of the Americas. Good Neighbor 
Policy. Uniting the Americas. These are the dominant 
themes of the day in regard to the relations between the 
United States and Latin AiiKaica Much good work is 
being done along these linos, through scminais, inter- 
national radio programs, tbo Rockcfellei board, and 
direct ga\'c‘ininent policies. However, one factor that 
seems to be somewhat lost behind the maze of political 
machinery is the position ol the Catholic Church in the 
Jjaiin American countries. 

No permanent or lasting policy of Good Neighbor- 
ism,^’ can 1)0 fully developcal until the United States 
realizes that the cuUural l)ackground of Hispanic 
America is lynalominaiitlv Cathohe. No permanent or 
lasting understanding c-an lie developed between the 
Americas until the United States realizes the iirc^cnt 
position of the C'atholic Chinch in tlie Latin Amciican 
Ec'publics, and acts accordmglv. The historical fads 
cannot be ('vaded, that tlie Catholic Church has been 
the main channel, in Latin America, not only of spiritual 
hcnefil, but of the intellectual and aesthetic training oi 
the people as well. 

That Jmtiii America, by tind large, is still holding to 
its Catrliohc faitfi is evidenced by a glimpse at the 
history of tlu‘ Republics. Though many rofoims in 
government ha\(i bc(m achievi'd, though much scientific 
progress has been mad(‘, tlu' (Imrch still continues a 
dominant factor in tlu' life of the peojilo. Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Chile, Piu’u, and Colombia have declared 
Catholicism the religion of the State. In Argentina the 
President and Vic('-President must be Catholics Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of Bolivia, drawn up in 1931, 
the State recognizes and supports the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Religion. Panama, in its constitution of 1905, 
said : It is recognized that the Catholic religion is 
that of the majority of the inhabitants of the Republic, 
jjnd the Government will aid in founding a semintiry 
in the capital and in furl hormg Imhan missions. \ 

It seems then that Catholicism still maintains a 
prominent place in the Latin American nations. Lack 
of understaanding of this particular point has slowed 
down progress m friendly relations between the Ameri- 
cas. TIk' United Fltat(‘S, 'in the past, playing the role of 
an egotistical big brother, didn't recognize that many 
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of its actions wore scorned by the more sensitive Latin 
Americans. We simply did not understand the nature 
of Latin Americans, whose aims in life are not toward 
the purely material advantages, as reckoned m tcims of 
dollars and cents, but rather consist in the growth of 
character by an mt.eiior development of spintiial values. 
Their standards of life are not ours, in that the malcriai 
IS not stressed as much as the spiritual. 

One JVorld by Wendell Willkie 

Following ife the review of One World by 
Wendell Willkie from the pen of John Haynes 
Holmes in his editorial comments in Unity : 

All pi also to Wendell Willkie for one of the groat 
books of inodori] times I Just as a publishing phono-* 
numon. One World is something of a miracle. Best- 
seller novels have more than once sold in millions of 
copies— Tom's Cahm, Ben Hur, In Hu Steps, 
Gone With the Wind are conspicuous examples ! But 
how often has a non-fiction book or pamphlet gotten 
into this class ? 1 can think of no parallel since 
Thomas Paine’s immortal Common Sense, which was 
published on January 10, 1776, and m a few weeks had 
sold 500,000 copies in a population of not more than 
thiee million souls. Everybody who could read at all,” 
wrote Theodore Paiker m later years, '^read Common 
Sense'' But the parallel is something more than that 
of mere numbers. There is a striking comparison in the 
character of the two works, and perhaps in their place 
m histoiy. Paine’s pamphlet appeared in the .midst 
of the Revolutionary War, m a time of confteion and 
uncertainty when men’s minds were not clear on the 
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ultimate issue^j involved m that great struggle. Paine 
argued flatly and fervently for independence from the 
British crown, for a new nation conceived in liberty,” 
and persuaded his compatriots, including George 
Washmgton, to this conviction The Declaration of 
Independence followed just sis months later I Now, m 
the midst of this greater war, at an hour of doubts as 
to aims and purposes, there comes another great man 
to write another great book to stir the hearts of men. 
Mr. Willkie has seen a vision— that this whole world 
must be free, not only of its enemies in arms but of its 
imperialistic masters and exploiters as well; and that a 
free world, if it is to survive, must be a united world, 
for of the world today, as of our country yesterday, it 
must be said that it cannot exist half-slave and half- 
free.” The East — ^Korea, China, India, Burma, Java — 
must henceforth be equal with the West, in the great 
new world which is to be one world ” of liberty and 
light. Mr. Willlae’s book has a twofold significance. 
It shows, on the one hand, that we have a great man 
among us. Mr. Willkie comes as a leader who has 
seen a vision and undertaken a mission, at a time when 
leadership, in the creative and idealistic sense of the 
word, IS failing us. It shows, on the other hand, that 
the American people are hungry for the ideas of peace 
and brotherhood which Mr. Willkie is givmg them. 
The people have pitifully lifted up their faces, and have 
not been fed. What else can explain the well-nigh 
unprecedented reception given to One World ? Again 
I say, all praise to this man 1 His words are inspired 
and his work a service of humanity, 

U. S* Book Reviewers Praise Story of 
Tata Steel 

Reviewing Jack Keenan’s autobiography, A Steel 
Man In India,” John Chamberlain, New York Times 
reviewer, says that the book tells “ a good deal of the 
story of ancient and modem India,” 

The reviewer tells how Keenan worked as a blast 
furnace man in Gary, Indiana, then went to India to 
work for the struggling Tata Iron and Steel Company 


at Bombay and Jamshedpur, where he stayed for 25 
years and became general manager of the company. 

“The stoiy of Tata has an epic touch,” Chamber- 
lain writes. “ Jamshedjee Tata went at the job of 
creating an Indian steel industry conceptually and from 
the ground up Care went into the selection of ores, 
water, sites, coal, limestone and fluxes Tata bought the 
best. , , . 

“ The result was that he succeeded in creating a 
Gary, Indiana, m the middle of a jungle where all 
previous pioneers had failed in their attcmipts to build 
a local steel industry. Young Jack Keenan was m the 
Tata tradition : he was one of tiie best. He also liked 
Indians and was prepared to discover talent among them 

“ From the very beginning Tata has been an Indian 
company. It got its start with Indian capital, much of 
which was subscribed in one- or two-share lots. Only 
Indians sit on the Tata Board of Directors The Welsh- 
men, Englishmen, Germans and sons of Gary, Indiana, 
who worked to build Tata, have all been hired men.”— 
USOWI. 


Dr. Saklatwalla Addresses American 

Electro-Chemical Society 

Dr. Beram D. Saklatwalla, addressing a meeting of 
American electro-chemists, said that discoveries in the 
field of metal alloys will revolutionise^ the transporta- 
tion industry after the war. He said that l.nuns will be 
lighter because of the production of .st.c^el which is ho 
strong that less of it need be used. Auplanes will b(‘ 
still lighter than they are at present 

Dr. Saklatwalla, an outstanding on alloys, 

delivered the Joseph W. Richards lecture wiiicli is givt'ii 
annually m memory of the founder of the Electro- 
chemical Society. 

A Parsee and a membiT of the Tata Hteid family 
of India, Dr Saklatwalla was born in Bombay in 1881 
and began his industrial career m the United States 
in 1909. Cor-Ten, his steel alloy, is used both m India 
and in America. — ^USOWI. 


Panama and U# S. Fight Malaria 

An example of inter-American cu-ojaTation for com- 
mon benefit is revealed by a rectmt ex(^(nitiv(‘ decree 
establishing in Panama, und(*r th(‘ i)rott‘eiion of the 
national government, an Intcn’-Anu‘nean Public Health 
Service. Its aim will be the stamping out ol malaria, 
not the worst of tropical disease.s, but tin* one vvhnh on 
the whole does the must wuh'spread damage. Tin* work 
will be under the direction of Dr. Howard D, Schmidt, 
With a staff chosen for wide tf‘cliuical experience. The 
salaries of the Director and Gommerciai ManagiT will 
be paid from Washington, by thtj Ufilce {d tin* Co- 
Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the expense 
of the rest of the staff will b{‘ boriu* by the Government 
of Panama.— Wo? fdotjcr Pnm. 
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An Economic Plan for India 

A plan of economic development for India 
drawn up by eight eminent men, Sir Pursliottam- 
das Tliakurdas, J. R. D. Tata, G. D. Birla, Sir 
Ardeslur Dalai, Sir Shri Ram, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, A. D. Shroff and Dr. John Matthai, 
has been placed before the Government of India. 
This plan, which envisages an expenditure 
of Rs. 10,000 crorcs, has come as a sort 
of challenge to official planners who had 
so long been tinkering wiith the all-important 
problem of post-war reconstruction in India 

Adequate food, clothing, accommodation 
and education for every person, a school and a 
dispensary with a qualified doctor and two 
nurses in every village and' a threefold increase 
in the per capita income are the goals aimed at. 
To bring about this revolutionary change, the 
plan aims at increasing the industrial income 
S00%, agricultural 130% and services ,,200% 
The total expenditure of Rs 10,000 crores is to 
be spent over 15 years and in three stages — 
Rs. 1400 crores in the first five years, Rs. 2900 
crores in the second five years and Rs. 5700 
crorcs in the third five years. The plan for 
finance takes its stand on the policy that 
“ money or finance is not the master of a 
country’s economy but its servant and instru- 
ment. The real capital of a country consists of 
its resources in materials and man-power and 
money is simply a means of mobilising these 
resources, and canalising them into specific forms 
of activity.” 

This attempt at clearly visuajising the 
work that lies before the nation-builders of our 
country deserves commendation. This is no 


abstract plan, got out of the dream of a political 
visionary but it is a concrete plan with speci- 
fications drawn up by a set of hard-headed 
businessmen aided by a thinker of the highest 
calibre. The complete plan is before us. The 
introduction clearly states that it is not in any 
sense a complete scheme. The, object is merely 
to put forward, as a basis of discussion, a state- 
ment, in as concrete a form as possible, of the 
objectives to be kept in mind in economic plan- 
ning in India, the general lines on which 
development should proceed and the demands 
which planning is likely to make on the country’s 
resources This is just as it should be in a plan 
of this nature. A spirit of defeatism pervades 
the atmosphere at the present moment which 
makes the average nationalist desist from think- 
ing about the future of this country, tied as we 
are now, hand and foot, to the wheels of a 
bureaucratic government that does not even 
. possess the competence and efficiency to preserve 
even _what little we have But whatever the 
situation at present is, we must not forget that 
despair or despondency can only result in the 
extinction of the Indian nation, and the only 
way to ensure our future is to have a clear-cut 
plan before our eyes, a plan not only for mere 
reconstruction but also for large-scale develop- 
ment, in which all our assets must be fully and 
efiBlciently mobilised. This plan admirably serves 
that purpose, inasmuch as it is timely, realistic 
and above all concrete in all its details. 

We have received the booklet rather late 
for the fullest consideration of the proposals. 
But even at the first glance it is evident that 
the basic problems that beset the future of our 
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nation have been given a thorough and dispas- 
sionaite consideration before the plan took shape. 
The method adopted in the planning has been that 
of an economist and of an engineer. The sums 
required for the carrying out of the project arc 
astronomical in their magnitude, but we fully 
believe with the planners that even such a figure 
as Rs 10,000 crores is nothing impossible if the 
potential of this country and its nationals be 
considered in the light of freedom, as was done 
by the planners of Soviet Russia, and as is being 
done by those of Free China. We may remem- 
ber in this connection that this present starving 
India has granted England a credit of about 
Rs. 1000 crores in a period of just over four years. 

We must be prepared for a lot of disillusion- 
ment in the years to come, it is true, and it may 
be that forces beyond our control at present 
may cause endless delays even in the making 
of the actual blue-prints But unless we resign 
ourselves to a hopeless, helpless and inglorious 
total extinction in the way that millions have 
done last year, we must prepare ourselves, 
individually and jointly, to contribute to the 
fullest^ in cash or in kind, towards the consum- 
mation of the ultimate plan. Ataturk had 
neither money nor machinery nor yet had he the 
skilled men and trained executives. He utilized 
his soldiers and the devotion of his people. 
Russia in. 1919 was in worse condition than we 
are now, but that did not prevent the formula- 
tion of the five-year plans — greeted as they 
were by the loud and ribald laughter of a 
capitalistic world— -nor did the plans stop with 
the formulation as the world now realizes We 
hope this booklet is only the first announcement 
of the birth of a scheme and that the planning 
continues in the same spirit as permeates the 
initial formulation. If nothing else, the Plan 
shows clearly how low down in the scale of 
civilization we have been placed by those who 
have been in control of this country’s a.ffairs for 
the last century and a half, and no sacrifice is 
too big, no effort too great for the work of set- 
ting-up of India in the place that belongs to lier 
amongst the nations of the world Let the 
makers of the Plan indicate bow, in the years 
preceding the commencement of the actual work 
on the Final blue-pnnt, each individual can 
prepare to do his bit, and it is our belief that 
the nation will respond. The planners must be 
prepared for being scoffed at by the mouth- 
pieces of those whose purpose is be^ served 
by the utter degradation of India and Indians. 
They must not forget, what reception the plan- 
ners for Russia and China,— and to a lesser 
extent Turkey — received from the so-called 


civilized world in general and the Anglo-Saxon 
world 111 particular. And they nui.-il not forget 
how those very same rich, highly .supercilious 
and self-sufficient nations were saved from being 
to'tally wiped out by a combination of three 
“utterly bankrupt” nations, by the objects of 
tlieir derision and pity during the first three years 
oi this World War. 

“ Deaths in Bengal Famine Did Not 
Exceed One Million ” 

We do not know liow the British Parhainent 
received M|r. Amery’s smug and braztm amumnce- 
nient when he coolly stated with the ul.inosi 
conipo,sure that the number of deaths in tlu' 
Bengal famine did not exceed one niilhon Bengal 
however believes that even this is an under- 
estimate Total number of deaths m the past 
famine which was brought about and allowed 
to continue by Aineiy, Linlitligow and Sir John 
Herbert, is much higher, ai least nol less than 
3,500,000. Large additions to tins colossal figure 
may yot bo expected unless adequate steps are 
taken to arrest the raging epidemics. 

The most prominent (iue.stion in Britain, in 
all the discussions on Bengal famiiu', c('ntred 
round the allocation of responsibilities for t.hjs 
calamity on Indian shoulders, particularly on 
the Bengal M)mistors Taking for grunted tlio 
initial mistakes of the Bengal Coveniment, we 
must try to understand wlud llial Covernnienl 
is. The present Minii-'ters have been pul in 
power by Sir Jolm Herbert with llu' supjiort of 
the European vested iiilerosts. Previous Minis- 
ters were deprived of all executive powers by 
Sir John Herbert. It is ridiculous to say that 
the Fazlul Huq-Syamaprusad (iovermueiit en- 
joyed any powers. To go deeper down, neither the 
Bengal Assembly nor the Miiiist(‘rs even enjoy- 
ed powpr derived from the jx'oiile, they were 
Creation's of the British Parliament ami llamsay 
MacDonald’s Communal Award. Undue weight 
and unju.st preference liave been giviai t,o all 
anti-national and pro-imperialist elianents iu the 
Communal Award and the Coiislitutioii Act of 
1935 with the specific purpose of dividing India 
into warring units to hamper the nation’s jiro- 
grc.‘sivc movements. The general elections that 
followed wore not free from all stispicion of 
official interference as the case of Nawab Faroqui 
clearly showed. The Executive, consisting of 
the I. C. S. over, whom the Ministers were never 
given any control, have gradually been armed 
with powers of gagging the press, 'of barricading 
the pla,tform and of preventing all agitation for 
the amelioration of political conditions to an 
extent hardly surpassed by the fascist countries. 
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Bengal Ministries "were formed out of these 
conditions. Under the Constitution, the Gover- 
nor and the bureaucracy were left in complete 
control of all executive functions in this country 
The statements of M|r Fazlul Huq and Dr 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee on the floor of the 
Bengal Legislature after their resignations give 
a clear picture of what power tlie Ministers ever 
enjoyed So we can Hismiss this attempt at 
fixing the responsibility on Indian shoulders, 
particularly on those of the Bengal Ministers, 
with the contempt that it deserves The only 
rebuke that the first Ministry must squarely face 
is that instead of resigning they carried on under 
impossible conditions for reasons best known 
to themselves. Even when they did resign, they 
i(li(l not do so either in time or jointly. 

The famine was on its way for the last ten 
years. Bengal had a supercilious and incom- 
petent Executive put in power by the Becretary 
of State and holding responsibility directly to 
him. They did nothing during the past ten years 
to ameliorate the living conditions of the people. 
They confined all their activities to putting down 
nationalist movements and devoted all their 
energies and skill to that purpose. What little 
change was made in the country’s economics 
was made for the benefit of the foreign capital 
in Bengal and their Indian henchmen 

Wo give below some facts collected from 
Government sources which wull illustrate how 
slow starvation had set in Bengal. 

Populiitioii (1941) 6,14,60,377. 

Total annual iiroduction of iico (avr. 

1932-33 to 1936-37) . . 24,65 lakh mds. 

Rice needed for annual con, sumption . . 33,28 „ „ 

Therefore, avr. annual deficit .. 8,64 „ „ 


Estimated outturn of rice in 1942-43 was 
even lesa, wz., nearly 20 crore mds. 

Our basis for arriving at the consumption 
figures is : 


Persons 

3-10 yi'ars 
10-20 

20-40 (male) 

„ (female) 
40 and over 


Daily diet Percentage 

of population Calory value 



by age 

of nee 

14 oz 

19% 

1,56S 

24 

21 

2,568 


32 

3,438 

22 

16 

2,354 

20 

. . 

2,140 


At the first sight, this consumption of rice 
may appear to be high. But it must be consi- 
dered that this high consumption of rfee is 
amongst a population normally protein starved 
and poor in fat diets. The total energy derived 
from all meals being mainly that from rice with 
a minimum of thin d'al soup. 

To arrive at the final deficit figure, we 
must allow for the following deductions : 


(i) 8 per cent, of the total population who may be 
regarded as sick during the year. On this count, 2,24 
lakh mds. may be deducted. 

{li) In Bengal, there are 25 lakhs of wheat-eating 
people For them 1,43 lakh mds. may be deducted. 

Thus allowing a total deduction of 3,67 
lakhs from the gross deficit of 8,64 laklr mds., the 
deficit works out at 4,97 lakh mds To this 
must he added 1 crore md. for seed reserve and 
^ lakhs for indirect consumption as cMra, mun, 
etc., required for extra energy stock during hard 
work period such as harvests and ploughings 
The total deficit in rice requirements for Bengal 
thus amounts to six crores and a half md. per 
annum in round numbers. 

Population of Bengal has increased to more 
than SIX crores during the last ten years. The 
authorities never thought of increasing produc- 
tions to keep a balanced supply of food to the 
increasing population. Out of dire need and 
without the least help from the government, the 
people tried to make up whatever deficit they 
possibly could by procuring rice from Assam, 
Patna, Orissa and such other sources. Export 
and import figures have not been taken into 
consideration as they cancel each other under 
normal conditions. 

Several pointers, from W.hite Half down to 
the Secretariat in Bengal, have been directed at 
Burma as the main cause of the trouble, and the 
conquest of Burma was declared as the principal 
remedy for the' famine. But Burma was not lost 
by the Bengal MJinisters. They had no control 
over shipping that might have brought food 
from outside. Neither had they any control 
over the means of transport and communication. 
These were affairs for the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, and it is on the shoulders of 
these two men that the blame for not compensa- 
ting the supplies from Burma and from other 
sources, even after more than a year of the loss 
of Burma^ must squarely rest. 

Is Present Year’s Crop a Bumper One ? 

The Director-General of- Food stated on 
November 18 that : 

“Bengal this year is going to have a record crop. 
The average annual requirements of rice m Bengal 
before the war, ineludmg iimports, were 8.86 million tons ; 
this year the total rice crop is expected to be 10.0 inillion 
tons. On such a crop there should not be any scarcity 
in Bengal in 1944.” 

The actual output, according to the Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal (second forecast) is 

8.303.000 tons, i.e., falling short by 1,697,000 
tons of the estimated crop. It is bumper in com- 
parison with the crop for 1942-43, when it was 

6.916.000 tons only, but cannot be regarded as 
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such when compared with 9,821,000 tons in 
1941-42. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that even 8,303,000 itons that is about 22,85 lakh 
mds.j falls short of the normal requirements of 
the province and it would be rash to assume 
that there should not be any scarcity in Bengal 
in 1944.” 

JiM — Bengal’s Curse 

Jute has been an unmitigated curse of 
Bengal. The cultivator has got very little bene- 
fit out of it. Fabulous profits have no doubt 
been made by the jute industry, but almost every 
pie of that has gone into the pockets of British 
entrepreneuers and their Indian satellites The 
poor illiterate cultivator has been swindled out of 
every profit, getting in return misery, debt and 
disease. The Government never came to’ thej^’ 
aid for fear of incurring the displeasure of British 
interests m Bengal. The Jute Mill industry 
refused to co-operate with any measure proposed 
to be taken for improving the condition of the 
cultivator. They have persistently declined to 
submit any data for their cost of production 
either to the Govenqment or to any private 
research worker. The lot of the jute mill labour 
is no better. 

During 25 years after the last world war, 
there was noit a single occasion when the jute- 
grower received adequate price for his crop al- 
though very high profits have been earned by 
the mills. In many cases, prices of raw jute 
were insufificient to pay for cost of cultivation. 
Mhny will remember even today that a few 
years back, probably in 1986 or 1937, jute was 
allowed' to rot standing in the fields as the price 
did not justify the cost of cutting a crop which 
had already been sown. In spite of these facts, 
every year the agriculturist has been fooled into 
planting more jute than the market actually 
wanted. Combinations among Jute M&lls for 
depressing prices are facts only too well-known. 

Even in 1941-42, we^ find that 2J51,000 
acres were planted with jute. Tf only half 
of this area was planted with rice, then, 
allowing for comparatively low yield on a soil 
made poor by jute, at least 1,45 lakh mds. of 
rice could have been grown. This amount would 
have substantially reduced the normal deficit of 
rice. 

We do not hesitate even to advocate for a 
total stoppage of this curse of Bengal. If at all 
it has to be cultivated. Government should do so 
under their own supervision and with adequate 
guarantee for return to the jute-grower and to 
the factory labour. The mills must be com- 


pelled by legislation to submit every rclcvcnt 
data regarding cost of production, and the pro- 
fits and commissions earned by the managing 
Agents. On the basis of that, a minimum price 
for the raw material and a minimum living wage 
for the labourer may be calculated. 

The Voice of Industrial Australia 

The Australasian Manufacturct, a weekly 
newspaper devoted to industrial efficiency and 
the manufacturing progress of Australia, has 
been, for some time, publishing reports of the 
conflict of British cai>ital with Australian 
industry. It has published, in its issue for 
November 6, a report of the speech of Mr. H. J. 
Hendy, President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, who has declared that for many 
years, Australians have increasingly depended 
on manufacturing industry for their employment, 
which dependence will be progressively comiilete 
in the years that lie ahead hlaniifacturing indus- 
try alone, can offer the most substimtial 
measure of permanent employracmt for the 
Australian people. Mr. Hendy emphatically 
said : 

“ And this being the case it is inde>ed a vital n'spon- 
sibility to demand that no external eoiasideratious Hliould 
be permitted to clutter and impede the va.st develo))- 
ment which is industiy’s logical destiny and our only 
•sure means of bettering the Au.slralian way of life. 

“In all the talk about Charters, Pacl.s, Agreenu-iits 
and the like, in the undi.sgui.'-’ed concern of overseas 
manufacturers for their future export imuvkets, witli the 
imiilicatiions of Lend-Lease so chsirly unstated and un- 
known (in this countiy at least), with all th(> theorising 
of econoimiists and social welfare experts about the 
Golden To-morrow, I detect too .strong a. tendency 
.among some whom I think .should know hi'tter. to accept 
as inevitable a lowering of tariffs, the barter of trade 
agreements and pacts and to capitulate bi'fore what niuiv 
bo the damaging im'phcation.s of (Iharters and Agree- 
ments. To my mind nothing could he more harmful 
to the future prospects of our people and of Australian 
manufacturing industiy than such a weak and precipitate 
surrender.” 

Australia is a sclf-goveniing nomiiiion. 
When she outlines the industry’s logical destiny, 
she means to honour it, wlu'thcr it jilt'anes the 
authorities or vested interests at London or not, 
the voice of the Australian Chamber of (’ 1 ®- 
merce is the voice of the whole country, and 
the Dominions Secretary has no power to veto 
it. The British vested interests are left to make 
out their field themselves. This is exactly what 
has happened there. The Australian Association 
of British Manufacturers has developed a 
mysterious passion for the laissez faire doctrine 
now discarded all over the world. The Director 
of this body, Mr. S. F. Ferguson has declared : 
“The Association feels it would be inappro- 
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priate for Trade interests of one country to 
endeavour to influence the Government of 
another in its post-war policy.” Those same 
vested interests had no fancy for this doctrine 
when safeguards for British industry in India 
were embedded in the Indian Constitution 
framed in England. Mr. Ferguson has discussed 
the Australian tariff policy and has classified 
the functions of the Tariff Board over pas'! years 
as ; 

(1) To protect infant industries 

(2) To overcome local scepticism for untested local 
products 

(3) To maintain necessary uneconomical industries, 
such as defence undertakmgs. 

(4) To compensate for the disadvantage of being 
a high co.st country. 

(5) To establish industries that are economically 
unsound because local consumption does not justify 
th-'m'. 

(6) To enable local manufactmers to make greater 
profits tham those overseas arc content to secure 

The last two have been dismissed by the 
Manufacturer as being unworthy of attention. 
Th*c paper has emphatically pointed out that the 
integrity, sincerety and thoroughness of the 
Australian Tariff Board over past years, parti- 
cularly during the war, has reflected great credit 
to its capable members and has proved of inesti- 
mable benefit to the nation. _ The whole of 
Australia knows, and refuses to forget, that her 
manufacturing progress, made possible by pro- 
tection, has helped very materially to bring the 
Commonwealth through the darkest shadows of 
the war, and enabled her to contribute in a telling 
measure to the Allied cause. Australia is con- 
vinced of the permanent need for sane protection 
and sees in it the only means of obtaining a 
balanced economy, providing real employment, 
improving living standards and promoting 
national prosperity and development. The sole 
difference between the progress of industries m 
Australia and India lies in the fact that political 
power, without which no national progress is 
possible, does not belong to the people in this 
country. In a statement at Adelaide, Mr. 
Chrtin, the Australian Premier, has declared 
that he did not believe Great Britain would be 
capable of managing the Empire with a Govern- 
ment sitting in London, and Australia is 
preparing for an independent existence. 

• Horace Alexander on Bengal Famine 

Writing in the Spectator, London, for 
October 15, 1943, Mr. Horace Alexander, the 
loader of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, who had 
obtained firsthand knowledge of famine condi- 
tions in Bengal, makes the following comment 


in conclusion of his article, The Famine in 
Bengal : 

No one authority alone is to blame, and that 
everyone concerned—the Bengal Ministry and the Bengal 
Government, the other political parties in Bengal, the 
other provinces m India, New Delhi, Whitehall, the 
inter-aMied shipping control, the Dominion Governments, 
and perhaps the Umted States — ^must all co-operate if 
the present famine is to be brought under control and 
similar conditions prevented from recurring next year. 
Finally, it should be noted that some of the men best 
qualified to deal with Indian hoarding, whether on the 
gland scale or among the peasants, are today in deten- 
tion. 

M)r. Alexander is perfectly right when he 
points out that the best men qualified to deal 
with the situation are today in detention. The 
whole famine situation would have taken an 
entirely different turn if the British Government 
had the courage and the good sense to release the 
leaders. They know that the Congress leaders 
cannot be kept behind prison bars eternally, 
they will have to be released some day even 
if they refuse to rescind or ameiid the August 
resolution. The most opportune moment to 
release them gracefully for the service of human- 
ity, had come and the opportunity has been 
allowed to slip unheeded 

Quinine as Essential as Food 

In the course of his presidential address at 
the annual session of the All-India Medical 
Conference held at Ahmedabad, Dr. S N Kaul 
of Lahore said : 

“ Malaria alone is responsible for the loss of 
thousands of valuable lives and yet the country did 
not have its propei and adequate supply of quinine for 
the last two years. In provinces like Bengal, Assam 
and the Punjab, which experience regular epidemics of 
malaria, ' quinine is as essential as food and drink ’ It 
is admitted that it is largely due to the removal of 
Java from its lists of supplier countries. If the cultiva- 
tion of cinchona would have been on sounder lines la 
India, this condition would not have risen. He recom- 
mended that cultivation of cinchona should be develop- 
ed further so that m future if such a condition rises 
we should be self-sufficient with regard to this drug at 
least.” 

“Soviet Russia has achieved remarkable success m 
its nation-buildmg plan, simply because the Soviet 
Government took the medical profession into confidence.” 

The bureaucratic Government in India 
never takes anybody into confidence except the 
omniscient officials and some of their hangers-on. 
Expert non-official opinion expressed through the 
press and the platform has been scrupulously 
neglected even where, such disregard had brought 
about disasters causing millions of human beings 
to lose their lives. 

Dr. H. Ghosh, in his presidential address at 
the fifth Annup,! General Meeting of the Indian 
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Chemical Manufacturers’ Association had also 
said : 

The Japanese occupation of Dutch East Indies has 
exposed millions of people to the scourge of malaria 
which has now joined hands with famine to depopulate 
Bengal at an alarming rate. India possesses large tracts 
of suitable land for cultivation of Cinchona, but the 
Government has so far refused to take any step m spite 
the repeated requests and recomjmendations of the Indian 
medical practitioners and public to extend the cultiva- 
tion of Cmchon'k. 

Need for Milk Supply 

Dr, Kaul said about milk supply • 

Milk IS one of the most essential articles of diet 
m this countiy, not only for the growing baby, the 
expectant mother and the infirm, but also for the vast 
population of whom majority are strict vegetarians 
Milk is the only food from which they get their 
necessary animal proteins and fats and thus safeguard 
against tuberculosis and other infectious diseases; ^ It is 
sad to say that the price of milk has risen so exorbitant- 
ly lugh"-^tlmt it IS beyond the capacity even of a middle 
class man to J)uy it. India pro\ erbiallv known as the 
land of milk and honey fro'mi times immemorial, has 
now reached a jstage when even babies cannot vsecure 
their daily ration of milk and other requirements. While 
in England they are arranging for a pint of milk per 
man per day we are crying for its actual supply/^ 

Dr. Kaul suggested that the slaughter of cattle 
should cease and the milk supply be properly controlled 

U. P. and Bihar have stopped the slaugliter 
of milch cows and work bulls by means of 
statutoiy orders. Wfe have yet to learn whctlicT 
the Bengal Government has done anything : 

Ever Depreciating Value of Britain^ 

Promises 

At the Bombay session ol the National 
Liberal Federation, Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad 
'aid : 

‘'To my mind, in the ultimate analysis, it is the 
British Government that is responsible for the political 
ieadlock m this country. Because of the great distiaist 
arising out of their past actions, promises and perfor-. 
mances, and the way they have treated India in the 
past, they have very nearly imiade it impossible for 
Indians to take them at their face value.” 

We cannot forget,” Sir Chimanlal continued, that 
for a lOO years the Britishers held the I.C.S'. Examina- 
iion in England. 

“ We cannot forget that for 30 years they throttled 
our infant textile industry with iniquitous excise duty 
m order that the Lancashire goods may sell m this 
country. 

“When we were at the Round Table Conference 
and also when the Government of India Act 1935 was 
being framed, they steadily and stoutly refused to men- 
tion even in the preamble that Dominion Status was 
the political goal of India. 

“Later, when the Parliamentary Committee met 
them and the Indian delegation under the Aga Khan 
united in presenting a senes of demands, not one of, 
them was accepted or incorporated in the Bill. 

“ We all know what stringent safeguards for British 
interests disfigured the Government of India Act.’* 


These bitter memories arc still fresh m the 
Indian mind. People in this coiiniiy sincerely 
believe that Britain does not mean business when 
she talks of Indian freedom; she only means 
it IS her own business. One fully agrees with 
the Bharat jyoti when it points out that the 
abrogation of the legislature, the refusal to hold 
general elections, the use of l()r(‘e m dinihng with 
political parties, the barricading of all constitu- 
tional avenues for the ventilation of public 
grievances, economic scarcity and destitution 
brought about by chaotic (iovcrmiuut control 
and the unwillingness to <i4tlo up oiihvv with 
the minorities or with the majorily-— t.h(‘s(‘ aiul 
other actions of the Government only aeccqituaie 
the old distrust. 

The Economics of Control 

The following report deserves eloM* ^nuly : 

Madras, Jan. 1. 

The All-Iudian Econoiiu'if Couha-eina' which assumed 
sitting on Friday at Senate liousti i>r, B. V. Nauiyuu- 
swami Naidu prCvSidmg, continued discuNSion on* the 
subject of economic controls in Inclia during the war. 

A number of speakers expressed the viiuv that lU 
times of %var (‘conomic controLs wen* inevitable both in 
\iew of the needs of wai {‘conomy and the necessity 
of seeming social justice. It was pointed out that 
controls wae not an. (asy afjah\ and iJiat ('Van pi tat 
coni) oh would nUimaUiy be smxessjtd only if they ware 
aho accompamed by control V;/ ro.s*/ atal (mntrol oj 
(ncomaB. 

Theoretically, there \vas not much disagretaaent on 
the need for having this kind of control but it was 
pointed out that thf'U* a numbfa* ol factors 

peculiar to tins country which mab' th{M*ffDciiv(‘ control 
of prices rather difficult. The vast nmjorilv of produc- 
ers were unorganised, pro(lucf‘d .small out.puts and weU' 
not linked together m any effect i\(‘ irad(» associations 
whose services could ho avaih'd in working t!a‘ machinery 
of price control. 

The vast siise of the countiy was itself a diffuailty. 
There was also the administrative problem of sec-uring 
the necessaiy personnel with competenct*, inf(‘gnty and 
knowledge who could undertake the task of uorkihg the 
machinery. ^ It was also pointed out in vf*ry emphatic 
terms that interfrrevee of the type cullad for by samcc.s.s- 
ful Gconomic control was possible only on th('' basis of 
public confidaicc oi both //<e aifaianay and rvspfvisivo 
?i£ss of the Goventtnanf, Economics could not be 
divorced from polittcs and only a ntsponsibla and raspon^- 
sivc Government could have fha natnssary public gooth 
will so essential for working (rouomic controls. 

Members of Governments in India from the 
Viceroy down to the Bengal Food MiniHt(‘r arc 
loud in declaring that economics should not be 
mixed” with politics. Modcum expedience 
shows that food without politics is a contradic- 
tion. Bengal famine lias proved that such an 
idea is absurd. This inspired doctrine found 
supporters among the ranks of economists in this 
country. The Madras session of the Economic 
Conference has taken a definite step foi*ward by 
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opening this question, discussing it threadbare 
and in finally declaring that “ Economics could 
not be divorced from politics, and only a respon- 
sible and responsive Government could have the 
public goodwill so essential for working economic 
controls ” Any attempt to advance the economic 
life of the countiy can never succeed unless it 
is backed by a Responsible National Govern- 
ment. 

Ocean-Going Ships not to be Built in 
India 

At the launching ceremony of H M I S 
Cochin, Mr. Walchand Hirachand said : 

The participation of the State of Cochin and of 
the &hii)-buildmg company in this common war etfoit 
was not only significant of the geographical unity of 
In(iia, but it also brought home to us all the oneness 
and indivisibility of the people of this country in all 
matters which vitally affected their life and interest in 
all directions Satisfactoiy as it was that an Indian 
ship-biulding yard undci the ownership, control and 
management of Indians themselves had been able to 
constiuet the vessel that had just been launched, the 
compariy had been looking forward to- the day when 
it could build and launch large ocean-going steaimers. 
They had spared no effort to hasten the day when a 
largo ocean-going steamer could take the water from 
an Inchan ship-biuldmg yard and thus begin to revive 
the glories ol the Indian ship-biulding industiy which, 
m the words of Admiral Sir Herbert rit 2 fherbert, was 
world famous. Why was it that in spile of the uigent 
and immediate need of ocean-going ships all round, 
and of the ship-building yards to construct them, India 
had not been able to build a single steamer which could 
participate in the carridge of its maritime trade ^ It 
could not be ar,gued that a country could not start or 
develop its ship-buildmg industry during the course of 
the war. 

Mr WaJcliand Hirachand inslanced developments 
in Amerifai, Canada and Australia, and added that the 
answer was be found in the policy of the present 
Governijiient of India, 

Imliii ha.s no ocean-going ships today be- 
canso sho was not allowpi! to tnnld fhem m spite 
of c'verv facility being ('htainablc in this country 

Need for Co-operative Research 

Di'. II, Ghosh, in tlu; course of his presi- 
dential address at the last Annual General 
Meeting of tlie Indian Chemical Association, has 
drawn atUmtion to the need of Co-operative 
Industrial Research in this country The follow- 
ing extract from the Science and Culture for 
January will illustrate : 

J)r. Ghosh stressed tho need of industrial research 
which has now become tho recognised practice in all 
leading industrial countries. The importance the indus- 
trial research has received in Europe and_ America is 
reflected from the fact that one concern in Germany 
spent 31 million marks for experiments in the liquifac- 
tion of coal. In the United Kingdom, the coal industry 


with the assistance of the D. S. I. R. spent 200,000 
poimds a year on coal utihsation researches. The Fuel 
Research Board m addition spends 100,000 pounds a 
yeai on the survey of coal researches, and the gas 
industry spends about 400,000 a year m research. 
American Petroleum Industry’s contribution is no less 
than 600,000 pounds on research. He referred to the 
limited scope of research afforded by the Boaid of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and advocated better 
co-operation of the Board with the existing industries. 
He further suggested the establishimient of an indepen- 
dent institution of industrial lesearch under the control 
of a Board appomted by the Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, for which funds should be made available 
by the leading industrial concerns of.the country. 

Industrial concerns' of this country have 
betrayed a woeful lack of imagination in 'this 
sphere of activity which, if done, would have 
been beneficial equally to them as well as to the 
people. Neither has the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research set up in India 
financed any research association or suggested 
the formation of any. Dr. S S. Bhatnagar, 
Director of the -Board of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, who was present at the meeting, 
pleaded the eternal excuse of paucity of funds 
at the disposal of the Board. Funds have never 
beon wanting in this country to finance measures 
considered necessary by the Government, and 
they came an millions at a very short notice. 
One may only be reminded of the colossal amount 
of money wasted through panicky measures like 
the Denial Policy of Sir John Herbert or the 
A. R P. measures in certain parts of India which 
were believed by sensible people to have been 
well beyond the range of Axis bombers and which 
have subsequently been dissolved. 

Post-War Educational Development 
in India 

The Report of. the Central Advisory Board 
of Education on post-war educational develop- 
ment in India has reached us ]ust when we were 
going to press We shall discuss it after we 
have had sufficient time to digest it. Glancing 
through its pages we find that 'they have taken 
into consideration the two fundamental points 
of education in this country In the Introduc- 
tion, the Committee say that “ even though all 
the nation’s children are brought 'to school, suc- 
cess will not be achieved unless the teaching is 
effective and efficient teachers will have to be 
properly paid ” Elsewhere' they say, there 
will probably be general 'agreement that religion 
in the widest sense should inspire all education 
and that a curriculum devoid of an ethical basis 
will prove barren in the end ” 

Adequate salary to the teachers and an 
ethical basis of education must be taken into 
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consideration in any attempt to bmid an cdu- 
qational system for India worth the name 

Rau Committee 

We are glad to learn that in spite of Sir 
B. N Rau having left the Government of India, 
his services on the Hindu Law Committee have 
been retained and the Committee has been 
reconstituted with a view to strengthen it. It is 
gratifying to find that no new Chairman has 
been needed to pilot the deliberations of the 
Committee after Sir B. N. Rau has so success- 
fully done it, and after the work has progressed 
favourably so far. 

Humanity and Post-war Plans 

E. Dixwell Chase writes in the Worldiover 
Press bulletin for October 13, 1943 as follows ; 

“ A phase is apt to be reached in any long-drawn 
struggle when a people, particularly if it has been en- 
gaged jin a fight against odds, has so habituaited itself 
to endurance that it may be tempted to forget that war 
is fundamentally an intolerable thing. From time to 
time it IS necessaiy to stand back froiin the gnm concen- 
tration upon the immediate past, to renew the conscious- 
ness of the cruelties and the miseries that defile the 
world, and with it the resolution, not merely that the 
horrors shall be ended, but that they shall not be 
permitted to continue for a single avoidable day/^ 

' Thus wrote the London Timefi as the war entered 
its fifth year. Only two weeks earlier the 275th Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends (Quakers) in London 
had issued an appeal addressed : “ To all Men Every- 
where,” saying : “ All thoughtful men and women are 
torn at heart by the present situation. The savage 
momentum of war drags us all in its wake We desire 
a righteous peace. Yet to attain that peace it is claimed 
that, as Chungking, Rotterdam, tuid Coventry were de- 
vastated, so the Eder and Moehne dams must needs be 
destroyed and whole districts of Hamburg obliterated. . . 
War IS hardening our hearts. To preserve our sanity, 
we become apathetic. In such an atmosphere no true 
peace can be framed, yet before us we see months of 
increasing terror.” , 

Though the two messages conclude with different 
proposals, the first to redouble the war effort, the second 
to issue an open invitation to co-operate in creative 
peacemaking” entailing ^'sacrifice of national prestige, 
wealth, and standard of living ” both put a finger on the 
nightmare that tortures -us 

On this side of the Atlantic the same question has 
been raised of whether war, fought to save deimocracy, 
can be prevented from destroying it. Fortune magazine, 
in Its July issue, wrote : ‘‘War itself, one of the chief 
instruments by which all civilmtions hav^ in the past 
established themselves, has become a threat to the life 
of Western civilization.” 

It has become a commonplace to compare our in- 
ternational society of today with the rip-roanng days of 
this county’s pioneering West, when the only law was 
the law of the six-shooter. Yet the campanson is a 
good one. Walter Lippmann and Clarence Budmgton 
Kelland, apparently assuming that that is the beat we 
can hope for, propose that we should keep our six-guns 
strapped on, adding imore if necessary to overawe anyone 
in a rival gang who might want to pick a fight or rustle 
our cattle. Ely Culbertson suggests that the boys 
should get together, hand in their guns to a community 
council, which would then pass them out again, but 


distiibuted in such a way that no singlo gang would 
dare attack the combined trigg(n‘s of i\w rest But 
others have held that the men of the communiiy must 
first of all make up their minds that feuding doesn’t pay, 
that if a neighbor steals your horse, the wrong is not 
redressed by setting fire to his barn. With that idea 
accepted, then a court and a police force become possi- 
ble Without it, those institutions not, only will not be 
able to preserve the peace, but imiiy actiiallv aggravate 
the feuding. 

Said William B. Ziff, author of the forthcoming 
book, The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, when speaking on 
a rocenit radio forum ‘‘ It is a fallacy to believe that 
by the application of unlimited force peace can be 
insured. Police power did -not prevent Southern Ireland 
and the American Colonies from breaking awav from 
Britain. It did not prevent the Russian Rinmlution. It 
will not prevent any war. . . The causes of revolution 
and war are moral and economic. They do not relate 
to police power.” 

We are living ai present under eon<litions 
in which the Law of the Jungle has largely 
superseded the Laws, of Man under which 
civilizations developed and flourished. Blinded 
as people are bv rage and greed and fear — fear 
not only of loss through enemy action of our life 
and legitimate belonging.s but, also xif that of 
losing ill-gotten gains— Post-war ])liuis mad(' by 
the Western democracies have a teiuh-ncy to- 
wards perpetuating the misery of tlu' weaker and 
the vanquished nat,ions. The lessons of Versailles 
and the Post-World War I plans si-em to have 
been forgotten. 

Nepal Chandra Roy 

Sjt. Nepal Chandra Roy has pa.ssc'd away on 
Januaiy 21 at his brother’s residence in Calcutta, 
at the age of 77. He had lived an active life 
till the moment of his death. A silent worker 
as he was, he always assoeiatcil himself with 
any cause undertaken for the good of (he coun- 
try. His lilc was devoted to the noble I'alling 
of teaching and the service of humanity. He 
went to Allahabad as the Head Muster of the 
Anglo-Bengali School there, but was compelled 
to leave the Province for having partieipatcil in 
the _ political movements of that Province. 
Rabindranath admired liim and took Iiiui to his 
Own Institution which ho had served for more 
than quarter of a century. He was I lie guiding 
spirit behind the formation of tin- Nationalist 
Party in India and he actively participated in 
ithe movements of the Hindu Maha.sabha. He 
loved his country with a devotion and a passion 
rarely to be seen; his response to every call of 
human_ suffering was quick even whi-n his health 
was failing him. His life was the life of a sage 
— 'Plain living and high thinking, rea<ly to serve 
each and every noble cause that might (iemand 
his attention. 

We offer our sincere condolences to his 
bereaved family. 
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“ Era of High Prices Has Ended ” 

Mr C. C. Desai, Controller of Civil Supplies, 
Government of India, m a talk on the Anti- 
Hoarding Ordinance broadcast from Bombay, 
said : 

“The eia of high prices has ended, profiteering is 
no longer able to stalk the land unashamedly, public 
awakening has been remaikably keen and swift and 
there IS already a noticeable fall in the prices ol goods 
in daily use. The black-marketeer is gradually being 
ljushod into lanes and pavements until one day he is 
pushed into the underground sewage system or into the 
sea. This is but the beginning and we mean to intensify 
the drive until wo are restored to normal conditions 
and prices.” 

Too much familiarity with hollow declara- 
tions of this tyiie has tended to breed contempt 
Jor them Prevailing conditions as yet are the 
reverse of what Mr. Desai wanted the people 
to believe PTe said : 

'It did not matter whether the offender was a big 
gun or a small poi.son. A number of eases had been 
caught in Bo>mibay, Delhi, Karachi and Calcutta, includ- 
ing some of the biggest shop-keepers as well as some 
of t7ic woist known profiteers. Investigations had been 
completed, and the eases were just going to Court and 
suitable punishments would bo awarded in due time. 

. T'lis speech was broadcast on January 10. 
At the end of January, no such prosecutions have 
been reported. Instead one finds the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court voicing the 
.sentimenls of the people when the following 
hitler observations while delivering judgment 
in a I'lilo obtaincfl by G N. Ray who had been 
convicted and sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. for 
having ofl’ered a bribe of R.s. 25 and a bottle of 
whisky : 

It was strange that cases were brought in respect 
of ulnlivcly mtall bribes when the town was full of 
stories of big bribes which went unpunished. 

It has been pointcil out on several occasions 
in the Press and on the Platform, inside and out- 
side the Legislatures, that profiteering thrives 
on the patronage of corrupt officials. No tangi- 
ble action has been taken by the Government to 
find out and bring such hidden criminals to 
book. Mr. Desai’s desire to push the profiteer 
“ into the imdorground sewage system or into 
the sea ” will be regarded as mere bombast un- 
less ho is prepared to look into government 
departments for the detractors. 

The responsibility to bring these social 
.criminals to book has, in the usual bureaucratic 
nianncr,^ been shifted to the shoulders of the 
people. Mr. Desai announced : 

The measure lays down that no dealer shall charge 
more than 20 per cent, above the landed cost or the 
cost of production of an article, and further that the 
selling prices of articles should be marked on them. 

12~2 


The Government had, thus, placed a useful weapon 
m the hands of the public for safeguardmg themselves 
against the ehaiging of unreasonably high prices. The 
benefit deiived by the public would depend upon the 
vigilance exercised by the purchaser and the courage 
with w'hich he was prepared to render civic duty by 
reporting delinquent shopkeepers to the police. 

This announcement is not worth the current 
he consumed in broadcasting it No arrange- 
ment has been made for listening to the peoples’ 
complaints. The harassment one experiences at 
the Police Stations to record such complaints 
is a sufficient deterrent m favour of the profi- 
teering Absence of complaints does not indicate 
that profiteering or bribery has stopped, it 
proves that confidence in the Government has 
been so badly shaken that nobody thinks it 
worth-while to complain. Very few people be- 
lieve that such complaints will be remedied, and 
those who may have such a pious belief do not 
come forward because they are not sure of any 
result. 

Drug Control 

At a meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Bombay M(edical Union, the following, 
resolution was passed : 

“ The Union views with dismay the disparity 
between the prices of certain drugs which prevailed 
before the issue of the order and the ceiling prices fixed 
for the same drugs in the order which are very much 
higher than would be warranted by a reasonable maigm 
of profit to the wholesale or retail dealer. The Union 
therefore feels that the list of pnees needs revision in 
the interest of the consumer.” 

The Government control measures always 
remind' the people that for every commodity to- 
day, there are two sets of purchasers — ^the 
Government with its Contractors, Agents and its 
Satellites, the rich profiteers; and the second, 
the poor and middle-class people. The former 
can enforce the controlled prices in their favour, 
while the latter cannot. In fixing the “ control- 
led ” prices, the Government seems to keep it 
in mind that the dealers, particularly the bigger 
ones, should get what they consider to be a fair 
deal. 

Causes of Rise in Cloth Prices 

Lala Bihari Lai Channana, President of the 
Punjab Beopar Mandal, pointed out the respon- 
sibility of the Government in permitting cloth 
prices to soar sky high. Wiiile inaugurating the 
Punjab Provincial Conference of Retail Cloth 
Dealers, he said : 

The Government appeared very late on the scene 
and did something after its inflation policy and its 
greed to sltee two-thirds of the profit had played havoc. 
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What had been done now by the Government should 
have been done two years ago. He added : '' But ^/ it 
had been done earlier, horn pould the Government get its 
share of two-thnds m the profits What was described 
by Mr. Channana, a short-range policy of the Govern- 
ment waSj m his opinion, responsible for the situation 
m India to-day, particularly in Bengal. 

Had the Government moved in time and not allow- 
ed bogus businessmien in oifices and banks to enter into 
speculation and not created, by its policy of inflation, 
two groups of men, firstly, those who made pots of 
money and carried bundles of currency notes in their 
pockets and secondly, those whose incomes were fixed, 
things would not have assumed the form they had done. 

He pointed out how, as a result of the decrease m 
import, a lull in production, resulting from political 
events m the country and the increased demand for 
military, had resulted m lesser supplies being available, 
and because of increased paper money in the market, 
greater demand. The capacity to purchase, of a parti- 
cular class of contractors, for instance, increased and 
they were found wilhig to pay any price /o? any cloth 
they vmnted. 

All that, he said, resulted in creating a vicious circle. 
He admitted that the shopkeeper also made his profits 
and was carried away by the general and common desire 
to make money. Government was interested because it 
got E. P. T, and was a shareholder of two-thirds profits, 

Wihat he described as rationalisation was attempted 
very late and he asserted that the attempt now being 
made to break that vicious circle was futile by tackling 
only one link. If Government desired to break that 
circle, it must break the whole circle and not merely 
accuse and defame one unit only. 

Lala Bihari Lai, from his own experience, 
has given 'a correct estimate of the reasons for 
abnormally high cloth prices. When the Cloth 
Control Order was first introduced, big loop- 
holes were left in it and the big guns were quick 
to take advantage of them. Some bales were 
stamped maintaining an appearance that the 
Order was being obeyed, while the bullc of the 
stock was left unstamped and loose. At long 
last, every pair has been ordered to be stamped 
and the physical possibility of doing so within 
the time limits has already been questioned. 
Prices have no't come down by any appreciable 
extent. 

Medical Aid to the Villages 

Dr. K. V. Krishnan, in his address on 
medical education to the Science Congi'css, has 
pointed out the too well known fact that the 
number of medical colleges in India today is 
ten and of medical schools 27. They turn out 
about 1700 doctors annually. The number of 
doctors in this country was estimated in 1940 to 
be about 40,000. There is, therefore, about one 
doctor to 10,000 persons in India while in Britain 
the number of doctors is about one to 1,000 
persons. Russia had in 1914 about 25,000' doc- 
tors. Between 1925 and 1940, by plmned effort, 
Soviet Russia was able to turn *t 120,000 


doctors Dr. Krishnan pointed out tliat the 
Soviet Government was able to do so by adopt- 
ing the shift system in Medical Colleges. It is 
unnecessary to emphasise Ihc need of trained 
medical men in India. Dr. Krishnan expressed 
the opinion that the financial eouumtinent for 
introducing tlio shift system in the medical 
schools and colleges in this country would be 
negligible 

Attention should also be given to tlic' future 
prospect of doctors practising in villages. If 
any post-war reconstruction scheme can raise 
the rural standard of life, our floctoi's may profi- 
tably disperse from crowded urban areas and 
settle themselves m villages. 

A Britisher as Director-General of 
Archaeology in India 

A London message states that Dr. R E. 
Mjortimer Wheeler, a British archaeologist, is 
leaving for India shortly to take up his aiipoint- 
ment as Dircctor-Ceueral of Archaeology. There 
IS something behind this apparently innocent 
announcement The term of service of Mr. 
K. N. Dikshit, the present Director-Ceiun'al of 
Archaeology, has not yet expired. It is difficult 
to understand why an urcliaeologi.st from Britain 
should proceed “ shortly ” to India to (akc‘ his 
place. Is there anything wrong with the Archaeo- 
logical Department of India ? Why this un- 
seemly haste to foist a British archaeologist of 
unknown fame at the toi) of this department? 
It has been given out thal. Dr. Wheeler had 
participated in some excavations in tlu' Far East, 
but whether he has made any I'ontribulion to 
Indian history or arehaeulogy ri'inains obscure. 
We cannot gather from liKlian sources that he 
has any ypeh thing to his credit . At the time 
of his appointment he was (he curalor of a pro- 
vincial museum in Wales and did some work 
in the Roman antiquities of Bri'iain. This 
w'ould not apjiear to bt‘ any (lualificalion worthy 
of mention for an archaeologisi who will have 
to deal with excavations unearthing relics four 
or five milleniums older than those he has 
unearthed. 

Oriental scholarship und knowledge of 
Indian history and conditions (-light to Ix’ the 
basic qualifications for tlu* post of Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. India is not 
wanting in scholarship and efficii-ncy of this kind. 
Public ojiinion in this couiilry will certainly 
demand to know why the claims of Mr. Madho 
Sarup Vats, the next man after Mr. Dikshit, 
has been passed over in favour of a Britisher of 
obscure knowledge and experience. Apart from 
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his long career in the department, in the course 
of which he has done brilliant field work, Mr 
Vats is the author of the monumental Harappa 
Excavations Report, published by the Govern- 
ment in 1940, which will remain classic in Indian 
Archaeology for our pre-Aryan, Sind and 
Punjab culture, taking its place beside the 
works of Marshall, Miackay and Majumdar 
Will some legislator at the Centre take the 
matter up and demand clarification from the 
Government ? 

Land Mortgage Banks and Rural 
Economy 

At the annual session of the Indian Society 
of* Agricultural Economics, the question of agri- 
cultural finance was discussed at length. One 
day’s sitting was devoted to the discussion of 
the problem of providing long-term agricultural 
finance, with special reference to land mortgage 
bank^ 

From the papcis that were read at the conference 
and in the discussions that ensued some interesting 
points arose. First it was suggested that the present 
rate ot 6 per cent, mtere.st on borrowings by cultivators 
from land mortgage banks was too high as it was doubt- 
ful whether agrioiilture as an industry and business 
could afford to give a return of 6 or per cent, on tlie 
capital invested continuously for a period of twenty 
years. Empha.sis was therefore laid on the need for 
reducing the lending rate of land mortgage co-operative 
banks to 3 per cent. 

The second point rai.sed was that, so long as the 
land mortgage banks restricled their operations to aid 
the agi’icultunst to redeem his old debts, it would not 
'prove a suceeas. It was, therefore, suggested that the 
primary fiineiion of land mortgage banks should be to 
advance money for productive purposes — a suggestion 
which was fully endoracd by the president. 

The third point was that land mortgage banks oould 
play their true part in the rural economy of Jho country 
only when they formed a part of a planned programme 
of rural reconstruction m co-'odination with other activi- 
ties undertaken to improve the condition of the culti- 
vator. 

The fourth point that arose from the discussions 
was that, although land mortgage banks had been 
lending money on a 20-yoar basis, the tendency, parti- 
cularly in Madras, was to retem the entire loan by 
about the fourth or fifth year. This tendency had been 
perceptibly noticeable during the last few years owing 
to the good prices received by the fanners. These 
advance repayments tended to prove a source of em- 
barrassment to the land mortgage banks in that they 
made their working very difficult. The suggestion was 
therefore put forward that land mortgage banks should 
be -permitted to provide agricultural finance for a short 
period of, say, five to .six years. 

Considering the very poor progress made 
by the land mortgage banks particularly, and 
the co-operative movement generally, the whole 
movement has been a costly and miserable 
failure. As there is little prospect of India turn- 


ing socialist within a perceptible future,, 
extension of credit facilities by the State as is 
being done in the U. S. A. may be strongly ad- 
vocated for immediate introduction in this 
country. Some facts about the American Farm 
Co-operatives, issued by the USOWI, may 
be cited here. More than 15000 farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled co-operative associations 
and companies are now operating in the U S. A., 
of which 10752 co-operatives are engaged in 
marketing farm products or performing related 
services to the farmer. 1900 of the associations 
are mutual fire insurance companies and about 
2500 are irrigation companies Membership 
exceeds 30 lakhs. Sale of farm products and 
farm supplies by co-operative groups is now 
more than Rs. 650 crores. A farm co-operative 
is a business organisation— ^just as much so as 
any other familiar private enterprise. The 
fundamental characteristic of the farm co- 
operative is_ that it is operated for the mutual 
benefit of its members as producers, not as 
stockholders. The basis is the faJmer’s personal 
association with the co-operative and not because 
of any financial investment. The primary pur- 
pose IS to return to the producer as much as 
possible for the product he sells ; to provide him 
with the kind and quality of farm supplies that 
he desires, at the lowest possible cost; and to 
provide farm business services which will render 
his operations more profitable. During recent 
years the number of purchasing co-operatives 
has increased more rapidly than marketing co- 
operatives. 

Co-operative movement in U S. A. and 
India is about half a century old, but can the 
progress be compared ? 


New Plans for Education 

Robert Millikan, Nobel Prize winner and 

Chairman of the Executive Council of the 
California Institute of Technology, said in a 
broadcast discussion on “ New Plans for 
Education ” : 

“During the last half century we have developed, 
through I'oc^l and state laws, a practically universal 
common and secondary school system m the United 
States. The laws of 41 States now require every youth 
to remain in school to an age of from 16 to 18 years. 
This IS a glorious achievement for the principles of 
universal education.” He said that the Umted States 
must more effectively use secondary schools “for mak- 
ing inlelhgent voting citizens of a free repubhe.” 

A summary of the Butler Scheme of Britain, 
which envisaged not only an extension of the 
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primary education but also a free secondary 
education for all, had been published m these 
columns. The IT. S. A. and Britain arc moving 
ahead in the thick of the war with advanced 
schemes of education, while retrograde steps are 
being fostered and encouraged in this country. 

Fighting for Empire and Freedom 
at the Same Time 

Dr, Lin Yutang writes in his recent book 
Between Tears and Laughter : 

How did the idea of ^freedom' arise? How did 
the Rights of Man anse ? How did that word happen 
to have that fine, revolutionaiy ring to it? It was 
created as an answer to oppression and a call to rebellion. 
AVhen circimistances of political oppression exist, the 
word ‘freedom' always recovers that rousing, revolu- 
iionaiy ring. 

When Patrick Henry shouted '' Give me liberty or 
give me death,” it reached depths m the hearts of the 
American people, because the oppression wa^ there. 
When Jawaharlal Nehru shouts, Give me liberty or 
give me death,” it leaves the Bertrand Russels and 
Norman Angells cold because ihey^ don't happen to be 
the oppiessed. Even to the Americans, it is something 
so remote that it is less important than diplomatic 
etiquette ; silence is preferable to breaking the punctilio 
between the august governments. 

To intervene on the principle of a nation’s freedom 
would be almost as bad as putting the wife of the 
British Ambassador below the wife of the Brazilian 
Minister at a Washington diplomatic dinner. It would 
be almost uncivilized. 

Dr. Wellington Koo is said to have intervened on 
behalf of the Chinese Government for India before 
his departure. But it was such a hideous '‘faux pas” 
that Wtmton CMirchill reported to' have told hnn 
that if the Chinese Government did not stop micrvemncj 
tn the matter, British Chinese relations would he serious^ 
ly endangered I That is how far the word “frendo<mi” 
has fallen in the thinking of man m the twentieth 
century ! 

Some of our leaders have misconstrued the nature 
of the world conflict and the present world revolution. 
The central issue of eimpire versus world freedom re- 
mains unrecognized and unsolved. Some imagine they 
can fight jor empire and freedom at the same time, 
Winston Churchill is proceeding upon the principles 
of Pericles. Judged by the principles of the empire, 
England could have no better and stronger premier. He 
has the firmness of Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, 
the singleness of purpose of Williana Pitt, the astuteness 
and sense of timing of Disraeli At a time of national 
unpreparedness he galvanized the nation with an iron 
will; m the hour of danger he stood fi-rm; toward re- 
bellions he^ showed uncompromising strength : when 
public convictions were failing, he restored impeccable 
faith in the good old British Empire. - 

But while Disraelis and William Pitts may have 
been good enough for the Great Britain of the nine- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, they are not good 
enough for the imiodern world. For Churchill has mis- 
read the signs of the times. Is this the voice of hostile 
criticism ? No, it is the voice of a friend. 

If I do not misinterpret Winston Churchill he is 
fightvdg a twentieth century war in order to take off his 
boots after the war and climb hadk into a nineteenth 
century bed, comfortably maUressed in Indi^, Singapore, 


and Ilong Kong, He has the ndmirnblo lenunlv of the 
English bulldog, and also its intelIigonr(\ Judged by 
Empire standards, he is a giant , judged by some future 
and better world, iie is no het.ter and no wc)rs(‘ tjian 
Cato shouting “Dolenda est ('aithage !” He mnv even 
emerge as Scipio the Younger hmivscjf, ])Ut I seemed 
to sec the Punic Wars being fought all over again, as 
Rommel and Montgomery struggled in Tunisia for the 
ancient site of Carthage. 

To me at xirescnt this seems like ihe Fourth Punic 
War. Some Hannibal may invade Ital,\ via 8])ain with 
tanks instead of elephants, but the st Higgle for supre- 
maev over the Meditei ranean is niuthiu’ inodm'n nor 
ancient. W^iai makes war is still same. 

Asia knows to her post tliat (he riiohurd 
politicians of Britain arc fully eapahlc' of fjoht- 
mg for empire and freedom al Ihe sairu' time. 
It is however doubtful wludluT an awakened 
East will be prep^wd to a(‘(‘t‘pt freedom in ihe 
post-war wmrld as conveying ilu* usual British 
meaning of freedom for the \^'es( and slaviny 
for the rest. 

Harold Laski on British Labour Parly 

t 

Prof, Harold Laski, writing in lh(‘ Xeic 
Statesniun and Nation, has unalysi'd in his in- 
imitable wuiy the r(‘a!iti(‘s of Tory-Labour 
coalition. He has i)oin(e{l (Hit how the Ijalriur 
Party is functioning in (he coalition as a very 
junior partner, practically through thi‘ siilTer- 
ance of the Tories. The l(‘ssons he lias drawn 
from this coalition will provide food for ihought 
not only inside Britain, but* also oulsidt^ it. The 
article is reproduced below in a condimsed form : 

The great- strength of all Right Wing pnrtic'S is the 
fullnehs with which they r{‘ahs<‘ tlnit an intiTe.^^t is more 
compelling than an idea. C-ons(‘rvativ(‘H may ]ia\i‘ their 
n^serves about Disraoh an<i ihe Iai(‘ Lord SuIiHlmry, 
about Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. (JmrfliilL Tiny may 
differ on religion as widely us on interna tumid 'affairs. 
The groat source of their authority is that, whmi the 
battle has to bo fought, tiny an* all soidua's in the 
game army. They have h'anuul witli magnilkaait arnnli- 
tude the meaning of Franklin’s grf‘at. aphorism that tluy 
must hang iogethor or else they will be hanged 
separately. 

The Labour Party had no possibh* altmuutive (o 
acceptance of office under Mr. ChunTill in RMO, had it 
chosen otherwise the very survival of Britain might 
have been impossihli'. Bui it is grimly obvious that it 
has not seriously faced thi* eonscqiumces of the* Coalition. 
Just as the Tories used Mr. Lloyd Gcorgi' and viid-ory 
in 1918 to disunify, and tlius destroy, the* forces of 
liberalism, so are they likely, if they can, to me Mr, 
Churchill and victory a gerwratnm Inter to desiray the 
progressive forces and this pvrimiuate their interests 
while their opponerUs are quarrellmg over their idem. 
Few things ought to be more plain ilian ihe fact that 
British Labour and the Soviet Union have* n common 
Interest at stake. Few things/ either, ouglii to be more 
plain that the fact that both enduring p(*ace in Iflurope 
and the main chance of an economical of (expansion will 
turn on the degree to which a defeated Germany looks 
for the sources of its regeneration to Mohcxiw rather 
than to the City of London and to Wp-ll Street, The 
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very fact that, though taxation ly heavy, Mr. Churchiirs 
government has miadc no effective change m the disposi- 
tion of economic power in this country ought to make 
the leaders of the Labour Larty realise that, mth victory, 
the Tones will be concerned to sajeguard their Uadi- 
tioml intewUs, speculation about the leshaping of 
Biitain 2 s for them an interesting academic exetcise 
without any roots in fwtwe realities. 

Coalition Government in which the Labour Party 
IS the very junior partner who puts over, as in the 
Essentui Woik Order, the measures no Tory Minister 
could successfully attempt, leaves the rank and file with 
a piofoimd sense of malaise. That was why Mr. Attlee 
had to give Ihe pledge that the Labour Party Conference 
will be_ consulted, after Germany's defeat, upon the 
issue of continuing the association of Labour ministers 
with Mr. Cimi chill. But the very fact that this con- 
sultation IS to take place ought to involve the prepara- 
tion by the Labour Paity of the measures it will require 
if the Conference votes for independence. That means 
^lot merely being certain that the party’s ieadei can 
stand up, at a" general election, against the gi^eat hold 
on th(‘ nation Mr, ChurchiHs prestige will rightly give 
him, it not only means, also, that the party machineiy, 
not least at TransiDort House, is ready for its task. It 
also mc'iins that, between now and the general election, 
in the fiist place, the \oters are made fully awaie ol 
wha4 the case lor Labour is, not mierely in the literature 
the party publishes, but. m the candidates who seek to 
win a luaionty for it. And, not less important, it means, 
in th(‘ second place, that the millions among the 

orate with no definite i)aity afTiliation, but a general 
sense ihat> tJic 1-imc ha^ come for a gi’cat step forward, 
attain the conviction that it is through the Labour 
i^arty alone that such a step can be taken. 

It IS surety obvious that this conviction is impossible 
while the fjeft, is a congeries of waning groups which 
announce* their dislike of one another far more loudly 
than tiny explain llu* disaster implied in renewing the 
]) 0 W('i of tlu' Tory Party for five years after ihe war 
IS o<^er. The w'av to deal with the Communist Party 
IS not at all costs to a.sHiUT its conimued enmity, but 
to disco V(‘r by discussion whether a genuine loyalty 
to t,he Laliour Party is open to it. There arc some 
vc'iy curious clement, s in Comimonwealth, but there is 
no doubt (.hat it contains also men and women whose 
l>rogressi\usm is ])asssionate and pioloimd; the Labour 
Party’s job is to wm these men and woimen to its ranks 
by off(*nng proof that, il it should win power, it has 
enough auda(*it.y and vigour to maintain it and not, as 
in 1931, abdicat(‘ from office at the first serious sign of 
Tory displeasure. 

The Labour Party, if it wants tO' avoid in the com- 
ing years the fate of social democratic parties on the 
Rairopean Continent must learn two essential lesvsons. 
It niiiist not })(' a 1 raid of a healthy variation of opinion 
m the party; oxplusion docs it no* more good on minor 
matters than ox-com muni cation has benefited the Church 
of Home. If it can keep Mr. Bbys Davies or Mr Stokes, 
it really ought not to cavil at Miss Jennie Lee or Mr. 
Harry Polhtt. And it ought not to accept from its 
opponents the criteria by which it judges other parties 
of the Left. To represent tlie issue between the Com- 
•munists and the Labour Party as a choice between the 
method of dictatorship and the method of democracy 
IS not only to accept an antithesis which is historically 
devoid of foundation ; it is also to forget the histones 
of Dollfuss and Franco, of Hitler and Mussolini, even, 
we tomy remind ourselves, of a British Tory Party which 
had no scruples, before the war of 1914, in preparing, 
under the aegis of its most eminent men, all the neces- 
sary techmque of revolution. The tai before the 


Labour Party is to make itself the spinal column of the 
immense, if unorganised, progi’essive foices of this coun- 
try. It will not do that until it ceases to be afraid of 
Mr. Churchill’s shadow’. If he is mvaluahle to the 
country, let us he quite sure that the Labour Pnity is 
indispensable to Mr. Chui chill Bntish demociacy have 
survived not merely because Mr Churchill gave it a 
great lead, hut, not less, because the ordinary men and 
women of Bntani followed that lead with so unbieak- 
able a lesolution. 

The role of Mr. Churchill as Prime jMini&ter 
has been too closely analogous to the dictator- 
ship of the Nazi or Fascist brand The reason 
for the Labour Party’s following to this leader- 
ship is not far to seek The Party^s weakness is 
not the principal reason for its acquiescence, a 
tougher cement unites the Labour with the 
Tones — ^the fear of losing the Empire. Eadieal 
labourites advocate freedom for India from the 
opposition benches, but all goodwill melts away 
as soon as the Party enters office Ramsay 
MacDonald, the author of the Aivakening of 
India, was quickly followed by Attlee, Green- 
wood and the great radical vStafford Cripps. 

Teachers^ Training in India 

In the course of his Presidential address at 
the Teachers^ Training Section of the 19th All- 
India Educational Conference, held at Jaipur, 
Mr. D N. Mukerjee said : 

I take this occasion to call upon you all and, 
through you, upon all Indian teacheis to declare m 
unmistakable terimis that the present system of teacher 
training all over India, fails to give the teachci eithei 
respect for his job or confidence in his craft or satis- 
faction in his performance; that nothing particularly 
Indian or effectively practical ever finds a place m the 
scheme of his training, that it is most humiliating for 
him to find tJiat after nearly a century of teacher-train- 
mg in India, no Indian trainer has established a tradi- 
tion of technical pedagogical scholarship, authorship or 
leadership, that Indian ediicatois have not yet been 
found fi.t to supplement or supplant the traditional 
European educators, that the history and philosophy 
of Indian education is still an unknown subject of study 
in Indian training colleges.’^ 

The neglect of teachers’ training in India is 
not an isolated affair. Mr, Mukerjee has drawn 
attention to the fact that in India, the training 
of teachers has in reality been the monopoly of 
the State and' is bound to remain so because ihe 
State controls the employment of teachers m 
educational institutions. The British Govern- 
ment took up control of the entire educational 
system of this country as soon as they had 
succeeded in consolidating their power here. 
A start had been made at the most vital point, 
controlling children’s education. The Calcutta 
School Book Society, formed in ISIS, mainly 
for the purpose of providing school books, was 
dominated by Officials. Important members of 
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the Governor-General’s Council actively parti- 
cipated in it. Even to this day, approving of 
school text-books, as well as prize-books, re- 
mains an important function of the Government. 

The next vital point where the growth of 
Education in this country has been stifled, is the 
teachers’ salary. The ridiculously low salaries 
paid to the teachers are insufficient for a normal 
standard of life. They are thus indirectly 
encouraged to seek other means of earning, 
through part time work or private tuitions, with 
an inevitable falling off m efficiency. This con- 
sistent policy followed for nearly la century and 
a half leads one to believe that the progress of 
education in India was retarded with a planning. 

In this connection, one would do well to 
remember a st^artling utterance of Dr. W. A 
Jenkins, the present Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, speaking ;at a meeting in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on “ Educational Ideals— Ancient and 
Modem.” He said : “ If you control the sys- 
tem of education of a country you may be sure 
with ninety per cent precision of what kinds of 
products you will produce.” 

Prospects of Research on Indology 

Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, President of the 12th 
Session of the All-India Oriential Conference 
held at Benares, said in his address : 

“ If the reports are correct, m some of the belligerent 
countnes science has prostituted itself and contracted 
an unholy alliance with the forces of destruction. But 
this cannot go on for ever. Sanity will return, and we 
will have to sit down and seriously tackle the problem 
of post-war reconstruction. 

War IS never known to have made permanent con- 
quests or built enduring empires. The conquests of 
Alexander, Csesar, Napolean or Tarmur hardly lasted 
a generation. Those of Christ or Asoka have endured 
through centuries. 

Dr. Belwalkar dwelt at length on the research work 
carried on in different parts of the country on Indology 
and complained that what had been achieved so far 
and was likely to be achieved at the present rate of 
progress and the present methods of work was very 
small as compared with what we had stUl to accomplish 
in almost eveiy branch of study. In the department 
of history it is m doubt a sign of the times that Indian 
scholars are now waking up to their respondbihty. But 
the word of caution to be uttered was that we must 
always try to understand and interest mon and events 
of the earlier age in the light of their own environment 
and outlook, and not attempt a reshuffle in the light of 
the ideas and ideals of today. The danger of such a 
thing happening was not quite imagmary. 

Talking about research work on Indology, Dr. Bel- 
walkar said that not having a sufficiently broad founda- 
tion upon which to erect their superstructure of research 
our students had no proper perspective in their subject. 

Indian scholars are no doubt waking up to 
the npd of Indological research, but th^e .pro- 
gress is still meagre. In this connection we may 


remember what, the new Viceroy said about 
India’s contribution to world culture in deliver- 
ing his inaugural speech at the Indian Science 
Congress. Viscount Wavcll said : 

“Her (India's) contubufwns to snenre hmir always 
been on the side oj peace and prdgrrss. She liu.s every- 
thing to gain by combining modern science with lier 
old culture. Her traditional outlook .slinuld enable her 
to make an incroasmglv fine and cliaiacti'ristir conlnlm- 
tion to natural knowledge.” 

The Viceroy has realised the inner meaning 
of Indian culture Will lie eiieourage il with 
active patronage ? 

Responsibility of the Adviser Regime 

Addressing an Anti-Prohibilion meeting at 
Madras, Mr. C. Rajagopalaeliariar .said ; 

“I gave a dofi'nite moral iiiideitakmg on the floor 
of the legislafnre, on behalf of the flien (!o\einment 
of this Province that the Sales Tax is ini]K)sed |o maki’ 
up the loss of revenue caused a.s a result of Hie intro- 
duction of prohibit ion. The Governor is morally hound 
to what was stated on flu' floor of Hie legislature. ^To 
.suspend it is ,n bre.acli of Iru.st and breach of promise 
of a sacred nature.” 

The Miadras Govcrnur'.s Act ha.s raised a 
grave constitutional issue. Has (he Governor, 
acting with his Advisers and ciirryiiu: ini a 
temporary Government under Se<-. 93, llie right 
to alter a mandate of the I,egisla(ure taking 
advantage of its temporary suspi'iision ? ('(insti- 
tutional ‘niceties’ are said io have preventi'd 
interference by the centre to set t!u‘ Bengal 
muddle right. Will Mr. Aint'ry now explain 
what ‘nicety’ has proimileil the Madras 
Governor to force toddy down the Province’s 
throat against the people’s inaiulaH* eon.siiiii- 
tionally expressed through uii Act of the 
Legislature ? 

Watson’s Plea for British Dit action in 
Indian Industry 

Sir Alfred Watson has discussed the reorga- 
nisation of Indian commerce after the war in an 
article contributed to the (M’at Hrituni and the 
East. Relevcnt portions arc given btdow : 

“The widespread notion of it.s big industriali.sl.s that 
(hoy will be able 1,o tako ov(«r Brilisli ((nterpriscH in 
the country is, as a policy, siipn-mcly foolish. Apart 
altogether from the fact that iho Indian investor in th(' 
past has shown much more confidence in British managed 
enterprises than in those run b.v his own countrymen, _ 
All-India capital available will bo required for setting' 
going new industries that India nocels for the employ- 
ment of its people. Thousand millions sterling of capital 
may appear an immcn.so sum, but it goes but little way 
in providing employment in a nation of 400 million 
people. 

“ A third of the export trade, of India is done with 
the United Kingdom!, and that trade is almost entirely 
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m the hands of British firms who have built it up to 
the great benefit of the country. 

“ The facile Indian mind may believe that it would 
be am easy matter for Indians to take over all the 
machineiy of this trade, and run it for the benefit of 
Indian firms. Nothing would more certainly lead to 
disappointment and failure. 

“For another reason, it is important for Indian 
industry to retain the benefits of British direction and 
experience. However low may be the standards of 
Indian labour m wages and housing and living conditions 
generally, it is beyond all dispute that they are marked- 
ly higher whore the employer is British rather than 
Indian. In the mteiosts of the welfare of workeis, reten- 
tion of the British example in industry is all-important ” 

British direction of Indian Industry through 
Agency Houses- has always proved to be against 
Indian interests. In jute the British IHanaging 
Agency System has controlled more than 90 per 
cent of the industry, while over 60 per cent of 
the share capital has been contributed by Indians. 
British control of this industry has been a sys- 
tematic cxjiloitation of all the three parties— the 
grower, the factoiy labour and the shareholder. 
In •coal, the same story is repeated. Indian 
industrialists have proved that they arc fully 
capable of -taking over all British enterprises 
in 4his countiy which, when done, will improve 
matters to a great extent. The systematic drain 
will at least slop. 

Dr. Khan Saheb on Unity of India 

Dr. Khan Saheb, in an interview to the 
United Press at Lahore, voiced the progressive 
Muslim view-point when he, said : 

“ The unity of India will follow the freedom of the 
country and ih not a condition precedent to the achieve- 
ment ol mdopcndence. The affairs of Ireland and Egypt 
have proved defiiutoly to the world that the sickening 
repetition of the same stale talc of communal disunity 
m Imlia being a barrier lo the granting of Self-Govern- 
ment to India can have no effect on the people. 

“ The advocate of British Imperialism, Mr. Chur- 
chill, has clearly .staic'd that he is not prepared to 
liquidate the British Empire. In other words, Britain 
IS not rirc'pared to part with the wealth and power 
acqiurc'd by depriving millions of their rights.” 

Askc'd how and when docs he think the present 
political deadlock will bo resolved, Dr. Khan Sahib 
said, “ Tllic present deadlock has been deliberately 
created by Btiti,sh Imperialism and will continue until 
power is" eom-pletoly handed over to the people of 
India. The Britishers will never do this unless they 
arc forced.” 

It is now common knowledge that the pre- 
sent deadlock is -a deliberate creation of British 
Imperialism. The initiative for resolving this 
deadlock lies with the people of India not in 
their compliance with the British demand of 
“ communal harmony ” but in their endeavour 
to achieve freedom for the whole country. 


Organisation in the Frontier Province 

In the same interview. Dr. Khan Saheb 
spoke of a new and psychological revolution 
among the people of the Frontier. He said : 

‘^We m the Frontier have developed a revolution- 
ary mentality which can never be suppressed by any 
human power unless all the Frontier population was 
wiped out. The Pathan is a born democrat and a 
socialist by nature. He loathes imperialism. The 
Britishers have realised this and they have become 
very cautious m their methods of dealing with the 
Pathan and aie not prepared to repeat the scenes of 
1930 and 1932 on the Frontier. I am absolutely satis- 
fied with the national work going on in the province 
and I am certain that all the vicious propaganda and 
underhand means used against the nationalist forces 
will all the more steel the resolve of the Pathans to 
fight in the cause of freedom. 

Asked what he thought of the present manistry m 
the Frontier, Dr. Khan Sahib said : I always feel 
sorry for them because they are made to do things 
against their own nation by a power which has put 
them there to suit its own convenience.” 

Other provincial organisers may profitably 
emulate this example of organisation in their 
own spheres of activities. One may think it too 
optimistic when Dr Khan Saheb said, “What- 
ever obstacle may be put in our way, I am 
convinced that India is going to be a free country, 
and it is my conviction that freedom will be 
ours before the war ends ; ” but one fully agrees 
with him when he says, “ The Congress position 
in the Frontier is steadily becoming sound."' 

Detenus not to Write Letters in Hindi 

Lahore, Dec. 29. 

An order has been passed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, directing that the Congress detenus and pnsoneis 
m the Punjab jails will not be allowed to write any 
letters to their relatives or li lends in Hindi, Though 
the order is not clear on the point, but it is liable to 
the mtcrpretation that the detenus of the Congress 
prisoners cannot receive any letters m Hindi from their 
relatives or fi lends. 

It may be stated that it is for the first time that 
such an order has been passed. 

This would mean that no detenu or prisoner will 
now be allowed to write a letter, which he is entitled 
to in Hindi to his wife or sister or daughter, and this 
especially when ladies at home generally know Hindi 
only. 

There may be some detenus who know* only Hindi 
and if anyone of them wants to write, for instance, to 
his wife, he will have to beg of some one else to write 
a letter in English, Urdu or GurmuMii,^ the languages 
permissible by the new order for the writing of letters. 
And if the poor wife does not know any other language 
exceptmg Hindi she will have to beg of others to read 
out to her what her husband writes. 

Enquiries made in official quarters show that the 
new order has been passed because of the difficulty 
m getting the required number of competent censors 
for censoring letters in Hindi and on account of the 
privilege alleged to have been misused by the writers. 
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It has been KSiiggested that, if a detenu or prisoner 
has misused the privilege, he ‘might be punished indui- 
dually and, if necessary, the privilege might be denied 
to him. But surely there was no justification in banning 
the writing of letters m Hindi by any detenxi. 

We wonder how the Government can justify 
the promulgation of such an order. People 
have been kept in detention only for the 
reason that the Government feels shy to expose 
their case before a Court of Law. The Govern- 
ment has unbounded responsibility to such people. 
Instead of fulfilling their duties to these men 
detained without trial, the Government in this 
country does not hesitate to curtail their elemen- 
tary rights on the plea of misuse by one or two 
men ! And why only Hindi, and not Urdu or 
Gurumiikhi or does the Communal Award extend 
to the detenu’s sphere ? 

Even Liberals do not Believe the 
Government 

* Mr V. S Srinivasa Sastry made a signi- 
ficant remark in his address at the meeting ^ of 
the National Liberal Federation, which explains 
the attitude of the liberal politicians of India 
towards the British policy followed He said * 

We do not believe the Government when they 
say that unity of the country is not possible because 
there are disturbances mid discords m the country. 
These disturbances and discords must be offticcd. It 
is the business of the Government, to bring the people 
together. The Government must go ahead, as they 
have done pre\dously so many times before, m the 
shaping of the future constitution of India.” 

But have ‘the British dichards farsight 
enough to measure the weight- of this lunnark ? 

Root of Communal Disunity 

Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, formerly of the 
Indian Educational Service, has struck at the 
root cause of communal disunity in India while 
reviewing Lionel Fieldcn’s book Beggar My 
Neighbour in the Spectator, Mr. Rawlinson says: 


unity, ^ If the presence of the Allied armies is necessary 
for military reasons, we must make a treaty with the 
coiintiy similar to our treaty with Egvpt. 

The elaborate eamoiifiage of inmorily safe- 
guards backed by communal eleclorates have 
become quite transparent m India It ig 
encouraging to find that in England also U is 
becoming so 

Asia and Africa in Post-war World 

Outlining a plan for a vorld witliout wars, 
Bertrand Russell writes in the Aree World of 
New York : 

Asia may be evpecU^d to demuiid mon* eoinpletc 
equality than heudofore. It will retimre (‘onsi(i(‘niblc 
tact and Iibeiahty if tins di'iiiand xs not to li'iid to u 
general hostility of Asiatics towards Muropiains and 
Ameiicans. Tiny hav(‘ ceiiam largo guo\ain*eS. Ind-i^ 
China, and Japan aie o\( i“poi>uIa((‘d and dchpcaately 
poor; at the Ksanu* time, liny are resirich'd as to 

emigration, ])ariicuiaily to Auslialia and ilu^ Umiod 
States, Neithew Aiistndia nor the United Statvs is like- 
ly to alter its policy in tln^ it*>p(M*l. But Jmiia and 
China ar(‘ likely to incnaise their ht,rengi[i by mdusiriali- 
siation, and sooiun* or latei Japan will hi* allowed to 
revue. 1 wish, I could belima^ that we ol ilu‘ West 
shall adapt ours(‘lvt*s to (his changed situation (piickly 
enough to pnw'ent a vitv dangerous division of the 
world into two hostile camps. 'Piu.N is, in iny opinion, 
the greutovst dangta lo world peac<‘ m tbo coming half- 
(•{•ntuiy *^It is also a grav(' obMacle to tho establisluucnt 
of any (Juadive supernationai authority at the close of 
the war, since any such autliorily would priJiably seem 
to India and China a men' d(‘Vic(‘ for prolonging while 
supremacy. 

The victoiy this time will not la* siinplv an Anglo- 
American victory. Then' will bi' not only Russia, but 
behind Kussia then* will ho Asia. To lit Asia into any 
such niUwnaiional framework as America and Knglanll 
might d(*sirt‘ will be diliicult. I asMinm that India will 
be freia probably with some form of Pakistan. Hindu 
India will wish to crHiiierafe with the (duneso: 
Mahomedan India will wish to cidlahorati* with its more 
western co-rc'ligiomsts. Neither j^rly wall wish lo have 
any pact with wiutc* men, wiH‘lher Huropc-an or Amcri- 
can. LuHher, assiiimiug Japan h defeated m thi* present 
war, the \ictorv will not be ]>urely Westnai; a great 
part of the credit will go to (liina. which n^sisfed Japan 
for years without outside help. 


Mr. FieldenVs little book is a plea for a more dis- 
passionate effort to understand the Indian problem. 
His experience as controller of ' broadca^Jtmg has ^con- 
vinced him of the futility of trying to impose Briiish- 
mado charters on Indian minda “The villager,” said 
Mrs. Naidu, when he puffed the benefits of rural radio, 
^‘doesn^t want your beastly wireless; he wants food 
and soap.” Mr. Fielden challenges us to look into our 
hearts and ask ourselves whether, behind our claborijte 
camouflage of safeguards for the 'minorities, there does 
not really lurk a subconscious desire to perpetuate 
British rule ? The only honourable course i$ lo give 
India her'' freedom unconditionally; the Hindu-Moham- 
medan problem is a purely domestic matter^ which will 
never settle itself as long as we are there to foster dis-^ 


Proper luKul muy not bt' paid to t'xile- 
philoso])hor Bertrand Russt'll’s enuiieiaf ion of the 
pre-requisites of a world ptuiec*. (U'lieral HnmtH 
already announced thnl tia^ doctrine of 
might is right wdth tlu^ oveiiordship of the white 
is still to continue. He Inis obtained the vocal 
blessing oL Britain and the sihmi support of 
the U. S. A. But readers of Lloyd Georgc'^’s war 
memoirs may remember that (tenoral Bnnits’ 
estimates at various stages of the first World 
War were more often wrong than right, although 
they were always equally fiositive and ^lbsnlute. 



THE BATTLE OF LAKHERI, 1793, OR CAMFOO VERSUS CAMPOO 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt. cie., DLitt 


1. Origins of the Sindiiia-Holicae Rivalry 

The victory of Patan had enabled Mahadji 
Sindhia to crush the organised opposition of the 
Jaipur Kingdom, and the victory of Merta 
coming only three months later, had similarly 
neutralised Jodhpur (1790'). But Mahadji was 
robbed of the full fruits of these successes in the 
field. Within a fortnight of the decisive victory 
at Merta, we read in a Marathi despatch, the 
astounding news that “ De Boigne and other 
troops of Mahadfi Sindhia are in a state of 
despair, and the Rajahs and chiefs are holding 
flff the payment of their dues.” [Dy. S. 39, 
47], The smouldering jealousy of Holkar now 
burst into a flame and set up an open opposition 
to Sindhia which was ended three years later 
only by the open ordeal of battle, at Lakheri 

,For the origins of the Sindhia-Holkar 
rivalry wc have to go sixty years back, to the 
days of the great Baji Rao, under whom the 
first Holkar and the first Sindhia made their 
names in M,aratha history. Malhar Rao Holkar 
started earlier in the race for greatness and he 
gained a higher rank in the Peshwa’s army than 
Ranoji Sindhia could do before his death. 

The family chronicle of the Holkars claims 
that Malhar’s early patronage laid the founda- 
tions of the future greatness of the humble 
Ranoji Sindhia and that, in the second genera- 
tion the same Malhar’s influence saved the life 
of the young Mahadji Sindhia when the latter’s 
death was ordered by Raghunath Dada, the 
Peshwa’s regent. Whatever doubt there may be 
as to these claims, the fact is indisputable that 
during the first generation the Holkars stood 
much higher on the ladder of greatness than the 
Sindhias. • 

^ Malhar Holkar outlived Ranoji Sindhia by 
21 years, and he was left the sole “ Elder states- 
man” of the Maratha State after the Panipat 
disaster. But after his death in 1766, the 
relative position of the two houses came to be 
reversed. Malhar left no worthy son or nephew 
behind him, while the Sindhia family gained 
parity with the house of Holkar by the blood and 
sweat of Ranoji’s sons. Ranoji had died early 
(in 1745) and left them young; but they were 
young lions : four of his sons (or five, if we 
ad’d a grandson) died on active service, while 
the fifth son was wounded and crippled in com- 
bat. And now, in less than six years after 
Malhar’s death the house of Sindhia rose to the 


front rank in M'aratha politics under a son of 
Ranoji. This regenerator of the fortunes of the 
Sindhias was Mahadji, the sole survivor after 
Panipat among the sons of Ranoji. He com- 
bined Malhar Holkar’s leadership in war with 
a shrewdness in diplomacy and a long vision in 
politics which no Maratha chief before or after 
him could surpass. At the outset of his career 
(about 1768) his resources in men, money and 
lands were poorer than those of the house of 
Holkar, whose wealth and influence were being 
immensely increased by the long peaceful and 
beneficent rule of a saintly widow, Ahalya Bai. 
But by the year 1783, when the Treaty of Salbai 
was Signed, Mahadji had made himself clearly 
the foremost man in the Maratha State, and 
when a year later (December 1784) he secured 
for himself the regency of the Delhi Empire, 
there could be no doubt of his being the donaina- 
ting figure of Indian politi.es. It was a position 
which excited the jealousy of Nana Fadnis and 
the heart-burning of the Holkar party. 

The curse of drunkenness lay heavy on the 
house of Holkar. Khande Rao (the son of Mal- 
har and the husband of Ahalya Bai), Tukoji and 
Tukoji’s sons Malhar and Yaswant Rao were 
victims of this vice, and the affairs of these besot- 
ted masters were saved from ruin only by the 
prudent management of their Brahman ministers. 
Ahalya Bai was merely the banker of the family, 
a very successful banker no doubt, but she could 
not command in the field, nor control distant 
provinces; hence her virtues counted for nothing 
in the manly game of war Here the powerless 
and mutually quarrelsome ministers of ever- 
tipsy braggarts had to match themselves against 
a born leader of men like Mahadji Sindhia and 
his band of able generals. Holkar’s ministers 
knew the essential weakness of their position and 
avoided an open conflict with Smdhia'as long a^ 
they could. The inevitable clash was further 
delayed by the fact of Mahadji being under a 
cloud from the Lalsot campaign (1787) to 
Ghulam Qiadir’s flight from Delhi. But when 
at the end of 1788, he recovered his position in 
the Delhi imperial Government, the. jealousy of 
Holkar was Mndled again. 

2. How Tukoji Holkar Tried to Thwakt 
MAhadji Sindhia 

The quarrel about the relative prestige of 
the two families might have been put to slumber 


13-3 
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or simmered harmlessly, but a source of more 
active frictiou was the Peshwa’s faulty partition 
of the Maratha acquisitions in Noith India 
among his generals. Here was something very 
material that had to be fought for. No clear cut 
terrotonal division was made among these agents 
by the Poona Government, but Holkar and 
Sindliia — with sometimes the Pawar added — 
W'ere told to collect different portions of the 
tribute from the same prince in Rajputana or 
Malwa. 

Peace and effective collection of tribute from 
Rajputana could have been enforced only by the 
presence there of an officer of the Peshwa — such 
as his brother or uncle — vuth authority to over- 
ride Holkar and Sindliia alike. But such a 
legate plenipotentiary was not then available. 
On the contrary, Nana Fadnis, the regent for the 
boy Peshwa, almost openly set up Tukoji Holkar 
and Ali Bahadur to thwart Mahadji and humili- 
ate him before the public in Hindustan. 

For example, when in August 1790, Mahadji 
Sindhia, in an attempt to placate the Peshwa, 
secured from the Emperor of Delhi a khilai for 
the Peshwa and a farmdn appointing the latter 
as the Imperial Regent (with Mahadji as his 
deputy in that office), and according to the 
praetice of the Mughal Government a. royal 
pavilion (technically called farman-bilri) was 
erected outside Mathui'a to receive the imperial 
gifts with due honour and ceremony, and all the 
Maratha generals at the place were invited to 
attend, as they were bound in duty to do, — all 
came except Thikoji Holkar who sent hi.s diwdn 
to represent him, as if this officer was Sindhia's 
equal and Tukoji his superior. Mahadji took 
this public insult to heart and vowed to oust the 
Holkar competition from Hindustan by increas- 
ing his army Rana Khan pacified him. 

Eveiy enemy of _!M|ahadji Sindhia found 
slielter and support in Holkar’s camp, whose 
close ally was Ali Bahadur, who had openly de- 
fied Mahadji at Mathura in 1789 and wa& nov 
tliwarting him in Bundelkhaiid. Every Rajput 
prmce who wanted to evade the payment of his 
tribute to Sindhia, sent his minister to Holkar 
to intrigue against Sindhia with Iloikar’s diwan. 
In 1790 while Mahadji w'as openly campaigning 
against Ismail Beg and the Rajahs of Jaipur 
and Marwar, the envoys of these three enemy 
Powers were living in' the camp of Tukoji 
though a very small contingent of Holkar’s horse 
had been sent to Mahadji to assis-t in his cam- 
paign 1 Above all, every anti-Sindhia plot in 
Rajputana was hatched under Holkar’s leader- 
ship. The situation at last became intolerable, 


as Mahadji again and again complained to Nana 
Fadnis, but the Regent of Poona took no action 

The local Rajahs, seeing this incurable 
division among the Maratha authorities in 
Northern India, stiffened in their attitude and 
evaded paying then- promised war contributions 
and their due tribute to (he Empca’or, knowing 
full w'ell that adequate force could not be brought 
to bear on them. The Jaipur minister aptly 
likened this Holkar-Sindhia rivalry to “ a com- 
bat between two wild elephants ’’ — ^wliich he was 
enjoying from a safe distance, and he frankly 
.said that ho would rhscharge hi.' Rajah’s debts 
only after one of the two hud asserted his 
superiority beyond question. 

In fact, the hoarded wealth of the Rajput 
(iovcrninents had been gro.'-^ly exaggerated in llio 
imagination of the Marathas. Their aimuai 
revenue even had sunk to one-tliird of the 
normal amount, through lavish grants to the 
feudal barons or usurpations by tluan ami poor 
collection owing to maladnmust, ration and 
anarchy. As a Jaipur iiiinisler told Midi,adii 
Sindhia in 1780, “You ask for si.xiy lakhs of. 
Rupees ! Wc have not even si.My lakhs of 
broken pot-shenls in our ’rrensiiry.’’ lleiige a 
debtor Slate which Holkur’s men had fir't sucked 
diy could yield nothing to SindhiaV col lectors 
coming after. This hunt lor gold kepi aliV(> the 
(luarrel between Uu' two Maratha again - of (he 
Peshwa in Hindustan. 

3. Anvoevrus of Pkaok i.n tiik 'i’wo Rival 
Cami'h 

Mahadji .sincerely wislad lo lue at peace 
with Holkar, .'o lung as peace was noi rendered 
impossible by others; he asoweii a lu'"-ioug 
inendship with the Holkar laiuily; Ahulya Bai 
had been his friend in iictd v.'uh i,er loans, and 
he would nut risk a rupture wiiii the IV. hwu by 
open war on another guneiai of the J’ooiia 
Guvoniment in Hindustan. 111.- [>ohcy, equally 
wise and just, was to .settle tlie ilolk.ir-Siildhia 
difforenees peacefully by tlu superii.r award of 
the Poslnva. 

lioikar’s ministers, too, wishtal lo avoid an 
open trial of strength with the \'ieiors of Palau 
anil Mertii. They knew tiie weuknes.s of their 
own side. They confined thein.si.dves to a series 
of piii-piicks, little micc-likt* inisehiei's, such as 
plundering small convoy.s on the way to Bindliia’s 
camp or looting villages within Sindhia’s sphere 
of inlluence. Such acts of liie subordinates 
could be conveniently disavowinl by their Clrief 
afterwards, if found expedit'ut. 

Small places like Kama and other cities on 
the eastern and southern frontiers of the Alwar 
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State, whose limits had not yet been firmly 
recognised, became bones of contention between 
the roving generals of these two Maratha Chiefs, 
as their just rights there had not been clearly 
defined. 

Each of the rival camps had ils peace party. 
Mahadjr Sindhia regarded an armed rupture 
with Holkar as a political blunder fatal to his 
far-ranging ambitious projects. Tukoji Holkar 
was too fond of drink to stir himself for any- 
thing else m the world; a flask of wine under a 
shady bough, by the side of a cool brook or lake, 
was “ Paradise enow ” to him, provided that the 
needed money came regularly either from 
Ahalya Bai or from the tributary States The 
older ministers of each,' — ^like Jiwa Dada under 
Sindhia and Parashar Dad'Iji under Holkar, — 
favoured peace like their masters. But a rupture 
could not be averted when the young and hot- 
headed Gopal Bhau, in the pride of his position as 
Sindhia’s viceroy in the North, over-rode the 
sober counsels of the patient and diplomatic 
JiwS Du'da and adopted a hustling policy to- 
wards Holkar’s generals in the disputed areas. 
I reject as an enemy fabrication the story in the 
Holkar family chronicle that it was Gopal 
Bhau’s proud ambition to seize Tukoji Holkar 
and present him m chains as a captive of war 
before his master. But it cannot be denied that 
Gopal Bhau had no patience with Holkar’s 
agents and acted in a downright thrustful 
manner towards them. On Holkar's side tiie 
peace party failed only when Gopal Bhau’s un- 
wise attack on Tukoji at Surauli (8 October, 
1792) wrecked their policy and left the field 
open to the young fire-eater Malhar Holkar 11. 

4. How THE Rupture Began in 1792 

In September 1792, Sindhia’s generals began 
to seize Holkar’s jagirs in the Ganges-Jamuna 
Doab and the west Mathura district. The war- 
cloud between these two houses after first 
gathering in the north-eastern horizon for some- 
time, soon burst at Kama (32 miles north of 
Bharatpur) and quickly moved from that district 
west and south, through Alwar into Rajputana 
proper. Kama was now an imperial crownland 
and Sindhia as the Delhi Emperor’s keeper was 
entitled to its revenue. But a captain of Holkar’s 
family named Khush-hal Kumar Pagya, thrust 
himself into the fort with his contingent and 
Would not leave when politely asked by Gopal 
Bhau to do so. Tukoji sent him reinforcements 
when Gopal Bhau’s lieutenant Lakhwa Dada 
laid siege to Kama. After some weeks of fight- 
ing, Khush-hal was murdered by a Rajput whose 
sister he had abducted, and the leaderless garri- 


son cut their way out with their arms and 
rejoined Holkar’s camp 

The contest next overflowed into the ad- 
joining Alwar territory, where Tukoji Holkar’s 
son BSpu Rao was out on tribute-collection. 
Gopal Bhau sent him a message to say “ We 
have to realise ten lakhs from the Macheri 
(Alwar) Rajah Please do not press him for 
your money till we have collected our dues.” 
Then the Sindhian generals marched to the scene 
in full force, and Bapu Holkar retired to Lalsot 
in Jaipur territory in order to avoid a battle 

Tukoji Holkar himself was then encamped 
at Bhagwantgarh, on the south side of the Banas 
river, 13 miles north-west of Sawai M'adhopur. 
Here he was visited (on 25 September. 1792) 
.by Daulat-ram Haldia, the Jaipur diwan, who 
formed with him a plan for a combined attack 
on Mahadji Sindhia’s forces in Rajputana It 
was settled that Tukoji would move from 
Bhagwantgarh to Surauli, eleven miles vest of 
it, on the same southern bank of the Banas river 
tfour miles south of Isarda), and begin the war 
on Sindhia as soon as the Jaipur Rajah got his 
contingent ready and issued from his capital 
The Rajah’s diwan left for Jaipur, with an agent 
of Tukoji, in order to hasten the war prepara- 
tions. At this time, one large detachment of 
Holkar’s army was at Lalsot under Bapu 
Holkar, to shield the Jaipur capital from the 
Sindhian advance, and it was planned that he 
would join his father as soon as the projected 
campaign was opened. 

5 The Brush .at Surauli, 8 Ocx. 1792 

Sindhia’s generals, Gopal Bhau and Jiwa 
Dada with De Boigne’s brigade had been advanc- 
ing from the north-eastern angle of the Jaipur 
Kingdom, conquering Balaheri, Manpur, Gizgarh 
and Daosa On learning of the new plot hatched 
againt their master, they at once turned sharply 
southwards, by-passed Bapu Holkar (leaving 
him on their right), and swiftly moved down 
towards Tukoji Holkar’s camp on the Banas 
river. That chief had reached Surauli on 3rd 
October, and his son Bapu could not join him 
in time for the coming battle. No battle, how- 
ever, took place; the screen of light horse and 
Pindhari foragers in Holkar’s service, spread 
before Tukoji’s camp and, always shrinking 
from any action, merely tried to envelop 
Sindhia’s army and molest its supplies Parii- 
shar Diadaji, the minister in charge' of Tukoji’s 
affairs, very wisely took early precautions as 
Sindhia's army approached him : he sent away 
the heavy baggage and camp to the south and 
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even removed Tukoji himself from the camp, 
while he himself with a light force stood at 
Surauli boldly facing the enemy. 

Advancing without a check and crossing the 
Banas river, Gopal Bhau fell upon what remain- 
ed of Tukoji’s camp at Surauli (8th October). 
In the short fighting that ensued a few men 
on Holkar’s side were killed, but the time gain- 
ed by their resistance enabled Tukoji Holkar 
to be carried to a safe distance.^ Soon after- 
wards Bapu Holkar came up and joined 
ParSshar, so that the Sindhian generals thought 
it best to give up their chase and encamped six 
miles from the reinforced Holkar army. 

This beating up of an almost deserted camp, 
which does not deserve the name of a battle, — 
became a turning point in the relations between 
Holkar and Sindhia. It utterly humiliated 
Tukoji in the eyes of the public The family 
honour of the Holkars was wounded too deeply 
to be forgiven. A mere servant of their heredi- 
tary rival had thrashed and driven out the 
active head of the house of Holkar ! The insult 
could be wiped out only with blood. When the 
news of it reached Ahalya Bai, her anger flamed 
up; in the picturesque language of the Holkar 
family chronicle, what was merely the scalding 
of a finger became an inflammation of the head 
to her. She promised to spare no money in 
raising a new army for avenging the insult and 
declared _ that she would set out on campaign 
in person if her officers faltered. Mon were 
recruited at various places and sent in batches 
to her generals in Rajputana month after month. 
Tukoji had engaged the French mercenary 
captain Chevalier Dudrenee to raise trained 
battalions for him in the manner of Do Boigne’s 
brigades in Sindhia’s service. But owing to 
Ahalya Bai’s parsimony^ only four battalions 
could be formed, each consisting of 400 men 
(against 540 in a battalion of De Boigne), and 
from the shortness of the time they were 
imperfectly drilled. Besides, this force had no 
artillery at all comparable to De Boigne’s splen- 
did light brass guns, copious supply of niunitions 
and efficient transport organization 

The Indore Government’s one need was a 


1. Tukoji now took up his residence at Babi, on the 
south side of the Chakan Nadi (a feeder of the Cham- 
bal) and 12 miles north of Lakheri. 

The Holkar family chronicle asserts th" ' ‘iit Surauli 
their men fought a stiff battle for two houis and ■' five 
or fifty men were slam.” I think that this battle should 
be clasesd with the combat which a famous English 
Knight “ fought for one hour by. the Shrewsbury clock.” 

2. A report from Ahalya Bai’s Court, 26 July 1793, 
sa 3 ^ that the aimy cost 3 lakhs a month, and the soldiers 
were 14 months in arreai of pay. 


pushful General. Bapu Holkar had boon an eye- 
witness of Patan and Mcrta, and therefore knew 
his own military inferiority and dreaded an open 
conflict with Sindhia’s New Model army; more- 
over, he was now in broken health Parfishar 
Dadaji, the man of busine.^s in cliargi' of Ilolkar’s 
army, fully agreed with Bapu Tukoji Holkar 
was quiescent in his cups, and wished for uolhing 
better than to be left alone with his hottlcs 
Their policy was to make a working eoniproniise 
with Mahadji Sindhia’s generals in llindnstan 
hv mutual agreement and concession Such an 
agreement was actually made evcni after the 
Surauli affair and it lasted for snnu: four mouths. 

6 Malhae Rao Holk.\r thk YouNiiKu : 

Policy op AG(:Kn.ssiox Tim \iiuis 

But then came M/'alhar Rao Holkar tlfc 
younger, on the scene, and “ reveix'd ilie treaty 
with Gopal Bhaii.” This young son of 'Pukoji 
was a fanatical believer in tlu' light foray tactics 
(ghanimi gav'd) which had made Shivaji, Baji 
Rao I and Malhar Holkar the Fii>i fapums 
throughout India many generations fairlicr and 
against enemies very differenilv armed. Recent- 
ly this hot-licaded yoiitti liad run away from 
home, gone to war on his own account, iisseiu'lilod 
bands of predatory horsemen and ted lliem in 
looting helpless villages of tiie Pc'^liwa’s domi- 
nions in Khandesh. Tliis succe-’s had lieigliiencd 
his prestige in the ignorant ciiade of Ahalya Bai’s 
advisers, and his own self-eoiiceit to tlie point 
of madness. He now insisted on iieing sent to 
Rajputana with power to override hiv father’s 
generals, and promised to crush 'Maluulji’h much- 
vaunted New Model army liy making one sudden 
charge with his myriads of liglit cavalry, d la 
Malhar HoJkar the Finst ! 

Ahalya Bai yielded to Ids Ixia-iful lougiic 
and sent him to the Holkar cumi) in Rajputana, 
where Mahar II brushed aside the sober cuunseds 
of Bapu and Paraslrar and ordtTcd an aggressive 
policy against tlie Sindhian generals. 

Parashar Dadaji, who clearly fori'Siuv the 
coming disaster, tried to put it off us long as 
he could, by confining his tactics to roving and 
skirmishing round Sindhia’s camp, hut promptly 
falling back at the first tlireat of battle. 
“ Hostilities began afre.«h : tiuch side again tried 
to encircle the other.” But with tlic giddy young 
hero Malhar in command, these fahiaii tactics 
could not continue long. Gopfil Bhau and De 
Boigne took prompt action, as before 'Merta and 
Surauli, to nip in the bud the new anti-Muhadji 
ccralition which Tukoji was trying to build up 
with Bikaner, Marwar and some Mgwar mal- 
contents. Advancing by forced marches from 
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the north-eastern corner of Jaipur, near Kerauli, enemy’s position. There lay before him the 
they beat Tukoji’s army jn the race for Mewar army of Holkar spread out on the plain behind 
and made contact with it in the Sawai Madhopur a marsh. Its left front was formed by the four 
region. Gopal Bhau, leaving his heavy baggage battalions of Dudrenec with their guns, trained 
near Rantambhar, and forming a light mobile on the approach to the hill pass. Immediately to 
force, advanced south, 
with his cavalry in the 
centre and his French- 
trained infantry and 
guns protecting the two 
flanks, ready for a 
pitched battle. The 
Holkar war policy was 
to attack the Sindhian 
generals only if they 
advanced with their 
^cavalry leaving the bat- 
talions behind. As 
Tukoji’s diwan, Yash- 
want Gangadhar wrote, 

“ Wo cannot sacrifice 
our men and horses by 
attacking them. There- 
fore, we arc roving 
around them, adopting 
light foray tactics.” 

IChamka, ii 122] 

But an open con- 
test could not be long 
delayed. On 27th May 
1793, the first clash of 
arms took place; beat- 
en by De Boigne’s fi 4 ;e 
the Holkar horse fell 
back 20 miles to 
Lakhcri, and the 

Sindhians followed them up, halting 10 miles their right stood a crowd of irregular infantry 
before them. The decisive battle was fought consisting of wild Gosains and Bairagis or 
five days later. monks fighting for hire. The second line was 

formed by the Deccani horse, in three large 
7. Battle of Lakheri : the Rival Forces, divisions — ^Bapu Holkar's on the right, Tukoji’s 
AND Stages of t,he Battle^ own contingent under Parashar in the centre, and 



It was the first of June, 1793. De Boigne 
leading the Sindhian vanguard with his infantry - 
brigade, approached the hill pass near the village 
of Kherli, a mile east of the town of Indargarh 
and three miles north-west of the modern rail- 
way station, named after that town. A dense 
forest covered his right flank up to the hill crest. 
Climbing a tree on the heights, he surveyed the 

3. The battle was really fought close to Indargarh, 
whore the pass crosses the long double mountain-chain 
ninning north-cast from Bundi. There is no path over 
the mountains near the town of Lakheri, which is five 
miles south of the pass and town of Indargarh; but the 
'whole district is named Lakheri. 


Malhar Holkar’s on the left, with the Pindhari 
force (eight to ten thousand) on their small 
ponies in the rear. Dudrenec is said to have 
had only five guns of his own, against 80 under 
De Boigne, and the disparity in trained infantry 
was almost as great, 1600 men against 6500. 
There were some old and very ineffective cannon 
with Holkar’s troops The Gosains and 
Bairagis had some antiquated matchlocks, be- 
sides swords and spears. But their favourite 
weapon of offence was rockets, of which they 
had an ample supply carried in carts to the firing 
line; these could do no harm at all comparable 
to artillery fire, but they were chiefly useful in 
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making unbroken horse, stampede, and also in 
causing fires in the enemy’s munitions by a rare 
lucky hit. 

Holkar’s army was made up of twenty to 
twenty-five thousand' Deccam horsemen and four 
battalions of regular infantry (each 400 strong) 
under Dudrenec, with 38 “ guns of position.” 
This number did not include “ the crowd of 
infantry” (as the French account aptly des- 
cribes them) , meaning the irregular troops known 
as Gosains and Bairagis (some eight to ten 
thousand) , nor the Pindharis (probably the same 
number) . 

Gopal Bhau’s command included 20 000 
cavalry of Ins own and Do Boignc’s Fiivi Bn- 
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after nine in the morning with the advance of 
a wing of De Boigno’s infantry hoforc his 
aitillory had arrived; but the iimvcnient was 
soon broken up by the enemy’s unopposed gun- 
fire. After a pause among the trees, followed 
his full-strength artillery reply, during winch 
an unlucky accident ox'iiloded twelve of liis muni- 
tion-tumbrils and dismounted ]() or 12 of his 
guns. Taking advantage of the confusion thus 
created, the Holkar horse dehvcrc'd an attack 
but as they carac out on the ()]ieu ground in front 
they were mowed down by (wOO luusketceis hold- 
ing a sheltered position on three sides of them. 
The shaken horsemen were count er-eharged by 
Do Boigne’s personal guards of ihree hundred 
superb cavalry and turned back. 

By this time tlic engagement had lasted foi|r 
or five hours and the sun hud already turned to 
the west. There was no w'aier-sui)[)ly to Ilolkar’s 
weary fighters; their gun-fire slackened ami then 
ceased altogether when all the, iimiiitions were 
used up, while De Boigm'’s eighty guns eoiiii- 
nued pitilessly blazing away anil coming up 
closer and closer. Then Ifolkar’s sortdy triwl 
army began to break up : first the Gosaiiis and 
Bairagis fled away from the field, with, the 
Pindharis behind them. This left. Ilolkar’s 
centre vacant. x\t the sanu' time his ri'iirmg 
cavalry was count cr-charged hv :li<> lull fot-ce of 
Siiidhia’s horse under Oopfd Bh.lu and .Iivva 
Dada, on tlu‘ heels of 1 )e B()mn(‘'s (Jiiard 


gade, consisting of ten battalions (544 bayonets 
each), with 500 Ruhela infantry aad a regiment 
of select cavalry (300 sabres) attached to it. 
He had 80 excellent light guns of improved 
French design, which fired smaller balls, but 
with the same range as his enemy’s heavier 
pieces Bilt his transport and supply system 
was a wonder for that age. Each light gun was 
drawn by 8 oxen and its separate munition- 
waggon by 12 oxen. Each battalion had attach- 
ed to it five guns,— .two of them threc-jiounders, 
two six-pounders, and one a caronade (8-poundcr 
or larger). For each threc-pounder gun 400 
rounds, for each six-pounder 300 rounds, and 
for the caronade 45 rounds of grape and 12 shells, 
were carried into the field. To a regiment of 
cavalry were attached four threc-pounder gal- 
loper guns, each drawn by two horses, with four 
camels each carrying 60 rounds for each galloper. 
Camels also transported water. 

At Lakheri, on account of the nature of the 
ground, _ there was no regular battle along the 
whole line at one time, but the fight was con- 
ducted piecemeal by section against section in 
a number of different stages. The action began 


squadrons, and fheir rclrcaf. was lucncd inlo a 
hopeless rout Thus, ffulkar’s fnnif cenire and 
the whole of his second rfuc ceased in exist, and 
there remained only the four batialinus of train- 
ed infantry on his left winp, under Chevalier 
Dudroncc. The last stage of |h(> bat fit' now 
began with_a general advanev' of Wndhia’s entire 
army against this remnant of flio enemy force. 
Seeing his right uncovered, Dudrenec had exten- 
ded his small force into a long thin line and now 
held the centre of the original posit ir)n of his 
side. He refused to surrender and fouglit, on to 
the last man, though opposed f,o four-fold od<ls 
in musketry, a devastating artilho-y fire, and 
complete encirclement by hostile cavalry while 
his own guns had boon silenced and his 'cavalry 
had gone away out of sight. With tlie annihi- 
lation of this force the battle ended, just before 
the summer sunset dropped the curtain on one of 
the bloodiest scenes in tlie lilmxl-red annals of 
Rajasthan. 

8. DETAmED DeSCEIPTION op the BATfLE 

The country leading up to the Indargarh 
pass was intersected by ravines and dry brooks 
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and encumbered with trees and bush There- 
fore, Smdhia’s army could not advance from its 
previous niglit’s camp m battle order, but 
maiched in a long snakc-iikc column to reach 
the enemy The guns toiled on in single file after 
each battalion 

On sighting the enemy, De Boigne reconnoi- 
tred Holkar’s lines from a tree-top, and sent 
three regular battalions and a body of Rohilla 
irregular infantry specially trained for stonnmg, 
to carry llie pass which led to the enemy’s posi- 
tion No artillery preparation or support could 
be given, and this small advance guard was met 
by a storm of cannon-balls and rocket-fire, and 
they fell back with heavy losses Do Boigiie 
wisely led them back to the shelter of the trees 
op the two sides, where Holkar’s artillery could 
do them little harm. By their prodigal and 
useless expenditure of their scanty supply of 
shot and shell at this initial stage, Holkar’s 
array ran quite out of munitions when the 
real crisis of the battle emne later and they could 
make no rciily to De Boigne’s fire. 

The enforced halt among the woods enabled 
the re, it of De Boigne’s infantry and guns to 
coi te up He deployed las column and formed 
"IS line id' battle gradually as the battalions 
, ''rived one after another, llis guns were imme- 
d«ilely unliiubered and opened fire upon the 
I'liemy with a cru.shiiig superiority. Their guns 
were of heavier eahbre, hut his were double in 
lUimher and eciual in range, and could be fired 
wiih gi'iater (|uickuess and accuracy by his 
European guiilayei’.s 


disorder after losing many men and horses for 
nothing. 

Just as they stopped and hesitated, De 
Boigne launched his select cavaliy on them. This 
body of only three hundred troopers, mounted on 
superb horses and accoutred in the sumptuous 
style of the famous Bengal Cavalry of the 
British, charged with the compactness and force 
of a bullet Their green coats and red turbans 
were at first lost to view m the wavy ocean 
of ten thousand parti-coloured jackets and tiglit 
twisted orange pugrees of the Deccani horse. 
The blow was struck at the psychological 
moment At the impact of disciplined valour, 
Holkar’s rabble on horseback began to scat- 
ter like chaff before the wind. Emboldened 
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Thus clearing tiie jiass. lie issued from it 
into the more open ground beyond, which was 
howevc'r too much cut uj) by ruviues and covered 
with trees and jungle to allow regular manoeuvr- 
Uig or free-tiring But just thou an imforeseeu 
aeeideut threatened disaster to his force: “A 
bullet hitting the iron side of an open mmulion 
waggon caused a spark to Hash, winch exploded 
that waggon and tlie fire .spreading, twelve other 
tumbrils blew up at the same Lime, while ten or 
twelve guii.s were thrown out of tlicir carriages 
and rendered unserviceable. The confusion 
spread to the infantry, and the enemy horse, 
advanced tvith rapidity to profit by the disorder. 
De Boigne, who saw the storm coming, imme- 
diately retired his men some yards into the 
forest,” and kept them standing ready to meet 
the 'attack. As the Holkarian cavalry came out 
of their hack line into the open plain before 
them, they were subjected to a withering fire 
of 6,500 muskets firing by platoons and 80 guns 
ranged close ahead in a semi-cjrcle, and fell into 


liy this sight, the entire Sindhian cavalry, under 
Jivi'a Dada and Gopal Bhau, fell Upon the 
shaken Holkanans and turned their retreat into 
a hopelc.ss rout, chasing them out of sight from 
the battle-field. 

By this time it was w'ell past noon. Holkar’y 
troops W'ho had been up and in arms since day- 
break and wmrking for eight hours under the; 
burning sun of June in Rajputana, were at last, 
overcome by thirst. Worn out with toil, rakedl 
by De Boigne’s guns to which they were noj 
longer able to reply, and dying of thirst with', 
no hope of water supply, the Holkarian army; 
now broke up rapidly As their Rajah’s family' 
chronicler admits, “ Our troops began to cry forr 
water In Sindhia’s campoo camels contmuesd 
to bring skins full of w^ater, but on our side thfii’f 
was no water. Therefore, the Gosains fasd 
Biairagis rah away. Munitions ran short m tjwr 
five [four] battalions. . .Even the Maratha horse 
took to flight.” 
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Where was Malhar Holkar II at this time ? 
As his father’s cavalry left the lost field and 
issued out of the pass, they found Mialhar lying 
in the water of a tank by the roadside quite 
unconscious. The pot-valiaiit hero was cooling 
his wine-flushed head after ruining his family 
prestige and the lives of hundreds of brave men. 
As the Holkar Kaifiyat comments on it : “ He 
in reliance on whom they had made the reversal 
of the treaty, was in such a condition ! ” 

With the flight of the Gosains and Bairagis 
and of the Pindharis and Miaratha horse behind 
tliem,^ the entire Centre and Right wing of 
Holkar’s army disappeared. The Deccams 
vanished like smoke, leaving the fight to be 
continued by the Hindustanis on both sides. 
Holkar’s left wing still stood firmly. It was 
now a contest between two trained infantry 
forces, each under European leadership. 

De Boigne called upon Chevalier Dudrenec 
to surrender, but the call was gallantly refused 
and a fight to the death ensued. Dudrenec, by 
a prompt tactical move pivoting on his right 
and marching en echelon, had extended his line 
from the left, into the gap created by the vani- 
shing of Holkar’s centre, and though absolutely 
denuded of cavalry support, ho tried to guard 
his flanks with fire. But his numbers rverc 
hopelessly weak, 1600 bayonets against 6500, 
and his guns had been rendered useless by 
the exhaustion of powder, and there was no 
reserve or support within sight. Left utterly 
alone in the fieM, and hemmed in front by De 
Boigne’s ten battalions and on the two flanks and 
rear by Gopal Bhau’s returned cavalry, with sixty 
light brass guns firing on them at point-blank 
range, Holkar’s northern sepoys fought on till 
they were almost all annihilated. There was 
no escape possible, and none was sought. All 
their European ofiicers were either killed or 
wounded; Dudrenec himself escaped death by 
falling into a heap of the slain. 

Holkar’s defeat was complete and the battle 
decided the Sindhia-Holkar rivalry for domina- 
tion over Hindustan. But Holkar’s tiny New 
Model and its European officers had not disgraced 


4. One MS. of Holkaranchi Kaifiyat the read- 
ing that Bapu Holkar signalled with his scarf to Dud- 
renec to retire, and then the army broke up. The other 
MSS. omit this version; but it is quite credible; Eapu 
as a cool-headed and experienced General musr Aave 
found that the day was lost and rightly tried to save his 
army for fighting another day. 


themselves. True, they served Tukoji for their 
bread. But call them not mercenaries; they 
fought for their paymaster and made the supreme 
sacrifice as devotedly as they would have done 
in the defence of their own fatherland 

9, The Feuitjs of the Victoiiy 

The loss oil Holkar’s side was very heavy. 
Dudrenec, m an interview with Ahalya Bai on 
27th August, reported that 800 to 900 men had 
fallen on his side; this evidently refeiv to his four 
battalions, whicli would mean more than 50 per 
cent fatal casualties. The deiitlis among the 
Maratha horse have not been given anywhere, 
and we are only told, in tlie accounts that 
reached Puna, of “great destruction” having 
been wrought among them. But they took to 
flight so (luickly that more of tlum died of thirst 
and fatigue on the way than tho.se that fell on 
the field, cliiefly as victims of J)e Boigne’s fire. 
Sindhni’s loss was even much slighter than at 
Mcrta 

From the hard-won field, Gopal Bhaii march- 
ed and occupied Holkar’s abandoned (‘amp near 
Lakheri city. The .spoils of victory included 38 
pieces of cannon, (en cart-loads oi' rockets,, 200 
horses, 50 camels, three ■pnlkis, four camels laden 
with treasure, besides all the tents and baggage. 

The fugitives suffered unspeakable hardship 
from lack of water on the route for some dtiys 
after leaving Laklicri. They crossed tins Kali 
Sindh and moved soutli-{‘ust into the Khidii 
country, on route to Indore. 

But this battle seriously com[)r(miisecl 
Muhadji Bindlna in the eyes of the Poona 
Government and ruined In^ policy of making an 
amicable settlement with Tukoji Holkar for the 
peaceful government of Iliiidustnii. And 
their hereditary quarrel ling(‘re(l on to (he gene- 
ration of their great-grandsons : “ Mahunijali 

Sir Jayaji_Rao Sindhia had nev(‘r met Muharajah 
Sir Tukoji Rao Holkar of Indore, or entered his 
territories; proposals for a meeting b(‘lweeii the 
two chiefs had been frequently made, but had 
always broken down upon some lioint of cere- 
mony — But nothing could prevent Sir Jayaji 
Rao from proceeding to Indore to pay Sir lleniy 
D. Daly the visit of sympathy anti Tiomlolcnce 
foil the death of Daly’s wife in October 1874]. 
— At the first stage, on the banks of the 
Narmada, he and Sir Tukoji Rao met for tlie 
first time in their lives.” [Memoirs of Genl. 
Daly, 330.] 



LATE BABU RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

By BHAI PARAMANAND. ma. m.la 


The dentil of Bnbu Rauiaiuinda Cliatterjee has 
removed a great peiMinality from the national 
life of Bengal He was norkmg as the principal 
of a college at Allahabml and an idea struck 
his mind to take up the line of journalism as 
las chiei occupation. When he thought of this 
plan the profession of journalism had not 
gained either reputation or respect In those 
days to start a respectable monthly m English 
was really a task which a man of Babu 
Raniananda Clhatterjee’s abihty and talent only 
could accomplish 

He stalled his Modern Review. It has 
occupied the most honourable and leading posi- 
tion in India for generations. In ancient India 
i^hen there was neither any important literature 
nor any newspapers even in name, when the 
modern printing press could not even be thought 
of, there wore experienced and learned Brahmins 
or Sannyasis who by their advice guided the 
society in all its social and political matters and 
whoso advice was sought even by the ruling 
princes and their assemblies on all occasions of 
difficulty. It was these persons, very few in 
number, who enjoyed the status of real leaders 
of society in those days. Times have changed. 
The invention of the printing press and along with 
this the rapid development of various kinds of 
literature has created a sort of social revolution 
which has influenced social and political relations 
almost everywhere. India too had its share in 
that revolution. Particularly our contact with 
the Western ways of thought has put an end to 
our own system of education ^nd along wuth 
this the ancient class of our teachers and loaders 
has also disappeared. Naturally in their places 
has grown up a new class of persons who on 
account of devoting their lives m the pursuit 
of public professions have assumed the position 
of leaders in the countiy. And among these 
public professions it is only those men who have 
got the use of press or platform that have come 
into prominence and thus they have not only 
influenced the public life m the country but in 
fact serve as the leaders of thought. Babu 
Ramananda Cliatterjee started his Modem 
Review which in a very short time became a 
renowned magazine within the country and! even 
beyond it. Its articles were contributed by 
learned men from its veiy start. And the views 
that were expressed in the editorial notes by 
himself contained important principles on 
almost all the questions current in the country 
and these views amounted to the sayings of a 
great savant. The Modem Review was started 
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with a great mission before it and all those who 
studied the journal would appreciate the fact 
tliat Babu Raniananda Chatterjee fulfilled that 
mission and maintained its prestige till the end 
of his life. 

A nation’s worth is judged only by a number 
of great persons who are born m it. Such men 
arc very rare and undoubtedly Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee was one of them. Bengal was one of 
tile provinces that very early received the benefiits 
of modern education. As a result of this educa- 
tion Bengal produced religious reformers as well 
as a good many political leaders. Babu Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee did not belong to this class. He 
belonged to the class to which belonged Babu 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the first graduate 
of the Calcutta University, and which, in a way, 
can claim Swami Vivekananda as its chief 
exponent. They differed from the ordinary run 
of leaders as it was they who created an 
awakening in the national life of Bengal and 
also of Hindu India. They both placed the 
gloiy of the ancient Hindus as their ideal and 
devoted them learning and energy for its 
revival. They both may be said to be the fore- 
runners of the Hindu-unification movement in 
the country. 

In recent times Babu Ramananda had 
a similar mission for himself and he can be 
named as the third important person in that list. 
The life of Bengal during those days was filled 
with new political ideas. The political theory 
of the time was in favour of creating a new 
nation in the country by amalgamating the vari- 
ous communities and it ignored altogether the 
opposition between the views and interests of 
those communities. With a strong and earnest 
belief in this theory the leaders of political 
thought in India discarded the idea of Hindu 
culture and greatness and looked upon these 
sentiments with contempt as savouring of 
communalism. Communalism became a term of 
contempt and anything partaking of communal- 
ism was not to be tolerated. It was in such an 
atmosphere in B-engal, permeated with such 
ideas that Babu Ramananda Chatterjee was 
prepared to join the Hindu M'ahasabha move- 
ment and was elected the president of the All- 
India session which was held at Surat (Gujrat) . 
If we look deeply into the matter we will fiind 
that in those days in Bengal it required great 
courage and self-confidence for a man to come 
in the field with a flag of Hindu Sangathan in 
his hands. Ever since then he was taking interest 
in the movement to the best of his ability. 



EARLY HISTORY OF SUGAR IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BURMAN 


Sugar, like textiles, has been manufactured in 
Bengal from time immemorial. The earliest 
mention of crystal sugar is found when 
Dioscorides in 35 B.C., speaking of the different 
kinds of honey, says that “ there is a kind of it 
in a concrete state, called Saccharon, which is 
found in reeds in India and Ai’abia Felix” 
Pliny, in 77 A.D., knew sugar, which he also 
calls Sac'charon, and says that it was brought 
to the West from Arabia and India, but the 
best from the latter country.^ In 145 A.D., 
Ai’rian mentions sugar — 'honey from the reeds — 
as an article of trade between Hither India and 
Red Sea Ports. In the same year, ^lian, in his 
Natural Histoiy locates the scat of the sugar 
industi’y when he says that a kind of honey 
was pressed from reeds that grew among the 
Prasii, a people who lived near the the Ganges. 
In 212 A.D., Alexander Aphrodisoeus said, 
“ Wliat the Indians called sugar, was a concrete 
honey in reeds, resembling grains of salt of a 
white colour, and brittle.” During his travels 
about 1250 AD., Marco Polo found sugar m 
abundance in Bongul- A detailed deserijiiion 
of tlie methods of cultivation, manufacture of a 1 
forms of sugar and the distillation of spirits 
from it in the Ain-i-Akbari proves that the 
sugar industry was in a flourishing state in India 
in the 16th century. 

It is difiicult to ascertain when sugar was 
first introduced into England, but it has so far 
been traced that the art of refining sugar was 
known in that country about 1300 A.D. It 
appears in the account of Clianiberlain of 
Scotland in 1329 A D., that loaves of su.gar were 
sold in Scotland “ at above an ounce of stand- 
ard silver by the pound.” So Britain was 
behind India 'at least by 14 eontunos in ilic 
art of sugar manufacture 

Systematic cultivation of sugar cane and 
manufacture of sugar outside India dates on'y 
from the sixteenth centuiy The Dutch finst 
established sugar works in Brazil in 1580; but 
on being expelled from there by the Portuguese 
shifted their plantation and industiy to the 
Wlest Indies. In 1643, the English made sugar 
at Barbadoes, but it was of “ so inferior a kind, 
as to be hardly worth sending to England.”® 
By 1650, “it had improved considerably, but 
was not equal to that manufactured in Brazil. 


1. Milbum : OrieMal Commerce, Vol. II, p. 263. 
2 Travels of Marco Polo, edited by W. Marsden, 
PJEIS., 1818, Bk. IL Ch. XLV. 

3. Milbum : Ibid, p. 264. 


The French made sugar at Guadaloupc m 1648. 
The Jamaica sugar plantations were started by 
the English after 1664 Since liicn it lias spread 
over most of the West India Islands. The 
English plantations were ultimately greatly 
successful. The British sugar was soon able to 
oust the Portuguese from the Bi'Uish market 
by underselling them Sir Josiah Child savs in 
1670 : 

tVe have ulioady bciii Iheir Musstivado and Panoul 
sugars quite out, ol Kngland, and their white.s we have 
broiiglil, down m all these jiatii of Kuro'pe, m pnees of 
£7 and £8 per cwt. to .£2 10-, and £3, and we have also 
niiuih lo.sscned their (luaiititie.s, ior whiae.us fonnorly 
thin Brazil fleets brought 100 to 120,000 chests of sugar, 
they are now rednoed to about 30, (KK) eliest.s .since the 
great increase of Barbadoes.’’ 

Sugar trade in England was then open. But 
it was soon found that a though lln' Portuguese 
had been beaten, it wti'^ not m etisy to beat other 
competitors After the resloriition of Charles II, 
Parliament proceeded to proleei (he British 
iiidiistiy by several niea'-urcs of restriction 
inchuling Acts of Xavigatiou In eoiise- 
quonce of these restrietioiis, lliiglinid eomiiiaiided 
a large ex])Oi't trade m -r.ar imlil die Krencli 
liad greatly improved their md . try and liegan 
to undersell England in n.n I jiail.- of Europe. 
In less than 20 yeais .'(artina from ahout 1726, 
the Freneli liad iiunle ahiio-i meiediliie miiirove- 
inents m .sugar plimhitioiis m llieir \Vesl India 
Is ands. particularly in St. Domiiuo leaving 
England far behind in this industry, .\boul the 
time of the i’evolntion however there was a 
sudden turn in the tide of I’n'inli forUiiie and 
Britain wa.s abk; to legtilii her lost position. 
After the passmg of the Commutunon Act, price 
of lea wa.s reduced and demimd for sngnr in 
Riiglaud rose very liigh. The supply was 
restrict cd due to the virtual prohibition of the 
Eastern product. In 1792, Inditin sugar litul to 
pay an iniiiori duty of .l'37-ll)-3d. per cent, 
while tlio West. Indian sugar paid only i1)-15-5 
per cw't. There was great rise in the prii’e of .'-ugur. 
Tiie East India Company, liy a re.''ioluti(m dated 
March 15, 1792, requested the Lords of Tretisuy 
to reduce the jirohibitive duty on East India 
sugar, and to charge Bengal sugar at. the same 
rated duty as that fixed for sugar from the 
British plantations. The reejuest was not grant- 
ed.^ _ The profit on Bengal sugar going into the 
British market w'as very high* During the nine 
years, from 1791 to 1799, 29807 tons of Bengal 


4. Milbum ; Ibid, p. 272. 
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sugar, purchased at £713,200 were exported to 
London where this quantity was sold for 
£16,70,832. The net profit, exclusive of shipping 
and other charges, was £254,986 or more than 
33 per cent. 

The amount of profit will be better under- 
stood from tlie following statement, quoted by 
Milburn, of the Company’s imports in 1798 : 

5,242 tons oofst m India, including all charges on 
bo-aid — £99,682 or £0-19-0 per cwt. 

The li eight theicon, at £20 per ton— £104,838 
Duties paid by the Company— .£6,946 
Charges at Is per ton on the quantity sold— £4,930 
Total cost and charges £216,396 
Gross amount fronn Company’s sales £331,381 or 
£3-3-2 per cwt 

Company’s profit £114,985. 

The profit of the Company as importers 
therefore was more than 50' per cent. 

The expansion of the sugar trade is illus- 
trated by the following arcount of the export 
of sugar from Bengal, excluding Company’s 
export : 


Years 

Total Exporis 

To England 

To America 


Sa. Rs 

Sa. Rs 

Sa Rs. 

1795-6 

8,20,186 

3,05,051 

1,26,171 

1796-7 

11,57,715 

4,77,000 

3,34,248 

1797-8 

8,46,752 

1,82,650 

5, 19, £33 

l79S-'9 

14,01.646 

3,75,999 

1,70,860 

1799-1800 

23 89,691 

6,98,667 

6 59 340 

1800-1 

10.00.099 

1,19,406 

5,50,513 

1801-2 

12,01.798 

2,17899 

3,10,379 

1802-3 

10 81,544 

2,30,727 

5,04,544 

1803-4 

10,71,366 

672 

8,53,313 

180d-5 

18 20,446 

116 

6,53,332 

1805-6 

33,24,168 

54,478 

11,69,261 


The rrmamdor of iho exports^ besides 
Enghind and America went to ihc co'asis of 
Malabar and Coromandal, Ceylon, Prince of 
Wales Island, Cape of Good Hope and Persian 
and Arabic Gulfs. 

The following is an account of the quantity 
imported into England by the East India 
Company : 


£ 


1803 


66,789 

1804 


208,060 

1805 


295,814 

1806 


150,250 

1807 


199,873 

The direction of trade in 1805 was ; 

Country 

Sugar Exports 

Total Exports 


Sa. Rs 

Sa. Rs 

U. 8. A. 

11,69,261 

62,78.055 

Sumatra 

16,620 

4,93,401 

Persian and Arabic Gulfs 

5.37,255 

21,85987 

Malabar Coast 

13,50,493 

53,60,781 

Coromandal Coast 

1,43,926 

24,10,253 


The exports from India had begun to tell 
powerfully, and an increased production in the 
West Indies had also been brought about. 
Accordingly, in 1807, a eomnoittee of the House 


of Commons had actually to be appointed to 
consider the depressed state of the West Indian 
trade. It was shown that an alarming fall in 
the price of sugar had taken place since 1799. 
The iniposition of a heavy duty on Indian sugar 
had evidently failed ta produce the desired effect. 
Among the suggestiors offered by this committee 
it was proposed to increase the consumption of 
sugar by introducing its use into distilleries.^ 
The committee also examined and reported on 
the enormous expenses attendant on the prevail- 
ing system of cultivation in the West Indies. 
Various measures were considered but none 
apparently put into force. 

Even after 1807, export trade in unrefined 
sugar continued in full force as will appear from 
the following figures 


Year 

By E. I. Co. 

By Pnvate Trade 

Total 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1814 

40,241 

3,548 

43,789 

1815 

8,322 

115,970 

124,292 

1820 

19,298 

257,906 

277,204 

1825 

20,866 

223,196 

244,062 

1826 

80,845 

262,002 

342,847 

1827 

103,222 

276,959 

380,181 

1828 

76,190 

441,641 

516,831 


Increased Cultivation in Bengal 
The high sugar prices since 1789 tempted 
the East India Company to make vigorous efforts 
for increasing the production of sugar in India, 
and specially in Bengal. It was pointed out^ 
that 

The Company’s terntenes in Bengal are capable 
of supplying sugar for the consumption of all Europe, 
if a regard for the interest of the West India planters 
did not render a veiy great extension of the East India 
sugar trade improper, and if the duty upon it were 
not so high as to render the importation of it a loskig 
business, except when the price happens to be very 
high in this country. In Apnl 1789, the Company sent 
orders to Bengal for shipping a quantity of sugar, which 
arriving at the time v/hen the price, was enormously 
high, was sold with some piofit. The Company, thinking 
that Bengal ought to be considered as a British temtory, 
and seeing that British West India Sugar could not 
stand in need of a protecting duty, when the quantity 
of it was so very inadequate to the demand for home 
donsumption and exportation to the Continent, appbed 
to the Lords of the Treasury for a reduction of the 
duty, but without success If the duty upon East India 
and West India sugar were equalised, the difference of 
the freight upon so heavy an article would still operate 
as a 'protection to the latter, and effectually prevent any 
larger importation of the former than what may be 
brought as ballast along with finer and lighter gooda 
From what is now stated, it is evident, that a veiy large 

5. Watt : Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India, Vol. VI, Pt. II, p. 36. 

6. Appendix to the Eeport of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, presented to the House 
on February 9, 1830, p. 1418. 

7. MaePherson : History of European Commerce 
with India, 1812, pp, 388-389. 
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importation of East India sugars would be ruinous to 
the West India pla.ntei’s, whose property is too laige 
and important to be sacrificed, and also to the importers. 
With regard to the balance of trade, for which many 
of our political economiists are so anxious, it is proper 
to remember that the whole first cost of East India 
sugars are mostly paid in bullion, whereas West India 
sugars are mostly paid for with British merchandise, 
and a great part of the balance, paid to the proprietors 
of sugar estates, is spent by them in this country 

The demand for the equalisation of duties 
on East India and West India sugars voiced in 
1792 gave rise to a controversy which dragged 
on till 1836, when the duties were equafi'sed. 
Even as late as 1825, opposition to the East 
India Company's demand was acute. A cham- 
pion of the West India planters, signing A. B., 
wrote in the course of a letter to -dhe Asiatic 
Journal :• 

“ Zealous political economists were apparently 
strenuous for the admission of India sugar into England 
upon the same duty as that from the West Indies. . . 
By favouring the aigar of India, total mm would have 
ensued to the West India colonies, for the protection of 
which the faiths of Parliament and the countiy is 
pledged ” 

The editor of the Journal commented : 

“We have not scrupled to insert the concluding 
para of our correspondent'-s letter, although wc arc 
directly at issue with him on the question respecting the 
policy of furthering E. I sugar with an unequal duty 
for the protection of W. 1. plantei'S.^’ 

The sugar industry of Bengal had been in 
a flourishing and well developed condition at the 
close of eighteenth century. The following letter 
from the merchants of Calcutta to the Govern- 
ment written in 1776, will speak for itself : 

“Formerly sugar was one of the staple articles of 
Bengal, and a considerable trade was carried on m it to 
Madras, the Malabar Coast, Bombay, Surat, Scindy, 
Muscat, the Persian Gulf, Mocha and Judda. Even so 
late as the period preceding the capture of Calcutta, 
in 1756, the annual exportation was about 50,000 mds. 
which yielded a profit of about 50 per tjent. and the 
returns for which were generally in specie; so that in 
the 20 years immediately preceding the capture, it may 
be estimated that there floioed into Bertgal for this 
aritde no less than 60,00,000 rupees, which was all clear 
gam to the country, and of the most eligible kind, the 
'produchofi of the ground manujactwed by the natives. 
And this flow was regular, always feeding, but never 
overcharging the circulation. During the last 20 years 
the price of sugar has been gradually ancreasing, and 
the exportation and growth diminishing m the same 
proportion, so that the price is now 50 per cent more 
than it was before that period. The charge of tiapsH 
porta tion is also greater; and the price in the foreign 
markets not having risen in the same proportion, the 
export is so tnfimg and casual, that the sugar trade of 
Bengal is in fact annihilated." 

The merchants, in the same letter, suggested 
the following remedy : 

8. Asiatic Journal, January, 1^. 


“Supposing the recovery of Ihi.s (nide to be an 
object deserving attention, wo submit, to your considera- 
tion whetlier it be atliunabic' tiy any oilu'r means than 
by encouraging European.^, ili.stingmshed by fboir pro- 
perty, flituation and credit Jituii ordinary adventurers, 
to undertake the cultivation and mianufacture of sugar 
after the niotbod piaoti.sed in the West Indie, s, by 
giants of unoccupied lands and oilier reasonable privi- 
leges. Wc admit that much will deiieud on the conduct, 
of the firfet imdertakeis, but willi jiroper niiuiageiiient 
on their part, and a roriftonahle supiiort fioin Govern- 
meut, wo think that success uoiikl be infallible, and that 
in a few yeais the natives would follow iho ni'vi mei.hod, 
■nhich would thence soon bi'come general Ihrniighout the 
countiy 

The desired privileges were eon ferret! by the 
Govem'or-Gcncral. A grant of land wao made 
and a sugar plantation on the West, Indian 
model was started After repeattul experiments, 
by a society forinod for the pnrjitise, the offoife 
to establish large plantations were abandoned 
on the plea that the " soil was found so nnivorsal- 
ly infested with white ants tluit flit' Society 
were obliged to drop their selKunc.” The 
.society then broke up tind some of the merchants 
began to manufacture sugar an<l rum from' cane 
purchased from th<> cultivators. After some 
time, this proecss had also to lie dropped. The 
main reason of their failure seems to li.ave been 
the competitive cod. Sugar was so clieaply 
produced and frugally mannfaeiured by the 
people of Bengal that big plantation, with 
costly establishmont was unable fo stand their 
eonipetition. The experinu-nfs performed by the 
first Indian Sugar Gompaiiy, liowevia-,' had 
demonstrated what, has hfuai confirmed ovtu' and 
over again since, that certain soils or certain 
cultivated races of the siigar cane, grown in 
India, were (luitc as rich in (■ry,-la!li.‘Jab!i‘ .sugar 
as the West Indui forms.’" 

A letter of Mr. Bebb, then a Member of the 
Bengal Board of Trade, lately a Director of the 
East India Company, addns.'-ed to tin* (lovernor- 
General on July 9, 1790, provt's that Bengal 
.sugar was showing every sign of exi>aa.-ion : 

The material articieH of export fiem BiaiRal arc 
riec, sugar, raw biik and Kilk piect*go(Kls. Some ol IhcHe 
articles are peculiar to Bengal; oihtTH aie (‘arried from 
other countries to Madraa and Bombay, and rival ihOK 
of Bengal. Among the articles IIuls rivalled, sugar k 
the most vnluahlaiit, la of ho much importance^, ihat the 
extending expoiii of it in of Huffudent wmght in itKelf 
to merit coiiHideraiion Tin* Bomtiay market wan pup- 
plied with sugar from Gliina, Manilla and Batavia, as 
well as from Bengal; all that can he purcdianed at 
Batavia by the Bombay morchani-H is eagerly bought; 
the vending or procuring a cargo of sugar ih even con- 
sidercd a sort o f favour conferred by the officers ofjte 

9. East India Sugar, Papers cm the Culturcj and 
Manufacture of Sugar in India, 1822, pp. 12-16. 

10. Wait : Dictmiury of Economic Products of 
India, Vob VI, Pt. n, p. 37. 
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Dutch Government on the Bombay merchant. The 
Mahraitns, (ho great consumers of sugar imported into 
Bombay, arc said, however, to give a preference to 
Bengal sug.ar, if it bo of the same or nearly the same 
price 

Anthony Lambert, a merchant in Calcutta 
and who was ever considered as one of the 
ornaments of the polished circle of friends whom 
that great Orientalist Sir William Jones drew 
round him, was aware of the great possibilities 
of sugar industry in Bengal. He wrote to the 
Governor-General in September 1790 • 

“The cnidc .luggoiy, as fumiRhod by the Ryots 
in nhnofit every pari of Bengal, is capable of producing 
sugar and sugar candy fully equal m quality to what 
IS made in Europe, China or Batavia.” 

Bebb suggested abolition of duties on the 
import of sugar into other parts of British settle- 
"nicnts in India as a concrete measure to 
encourage export of the Bengal product Bdbb’s 
suggestion was accepted and the duties were 
taken off. The consequent reduction in price 
gave the Bengal product an advantage over her 
rivals in the Indian market and exports increased. 
Reduction in price did not injure the quality 
of the product. Mllburn asserts in 1810,^^ ie, 
within 20 years of tlio event, that 

“ The duties on the importation of Bengal sugar 
into the other British po,sses=iion.s m India being done 
away, togothei with the anxiou.s desire of many resident 
mcrchdvis to rinse its quality, and reduce its price to 
Rii'ch a .slandard us to make it an object of profitable 
exjKut, gave gieat encouragement to the eultmtors; 
and (hr, quality of it so much irriproved that m 1791 it 
had liecome a staple with foreigners, and an export 
tiade to FlandiTO and America was rising veiy fast” 

The indigenous manufacturers were not in 
the least unmindful about the maintenance of 
the (juality of their product. It is difficult to 
justify M'orcland’^ when he makes the following 
adverse comment about the quality of Indian 
sugar : 

‘‘ Since much of the Indian product was inferior 
m quality and i datively costly to export, it did not 
at fir'll .secure any large share of the European market.” 

The real cause of the absence of Bengal 
sugar into the English or continental market, as 
we have already seen, had been the political 
manipulations of the British, French and 
Portuguese merchants to secure that market for 
their own product. The East India Company, 
who had interest in Bengal sugar,_tried their best 
to capture these markets. Britain kept the 
Bengal sugar at bay only by the imposition of a 
veiled prohibitive duty when that commodity 
had threatened to compete the West India pro- 
duct in the British market. The same attitude to 

11. Mllburn : Ibid, p. 271. 

12. Marelmd : From Akbar to Awarigzeb, p. 138. 


Bengal' sugar pervaded the minds of the British 
Government throughout the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 

Contemporary accounts in the early nine- 
teenth century show that there was scarcely a 
district m Bengal where the cane did not flouruh^ 
but it thrived best in Rimgpore, Burdwan, 
Beerbhum and Midnapore, and in Bihar and 
Benares which were then included within the 
boundary of Bengal. It was successfully culti- 
vated in all these peaces and Milburn observed 
in 1810 that there seem to be no other bounds 
to the possible production of sugar in Bengal 
than the limits of the demand and consequent 
vent for it The potentialities of the Indian 
market were very large, and “ it only needed 
encouragement to equal the demand of Europe 
also.’’ 

.Milburn was fully corroborated by W. 
Hamilton m 1820. Hamilton says,^*^ 

“The sugar cane, the name oi which was scarcely 
known to the ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew 
luxuriantly throughout Bengal m the lemotest bmes 
From India it was introduced mto Arabia, and from 
thence intO' Europe and Africa. From Benares to Rung- 
poor, and from the holders of Assam to Cuttack, theie 
IS Bcmoely a eJistnet m Bengal, or its dependent pro-- 
viiiccSf wheicin the sugar does not flowish It thrives 
most especially m the districts of Benares, Bahar, Rung- 
poor, Birboami, Burdwan and Midnapoor — is successfully 
cultivated m all.’’ 

The cost of manufacture of Bengal sugar 
was extremely low. According to Milburn’s 
calcuktions, it did not cost more than 5s per 
cwt., or in terms of modem currency, not more 
than Rs. 2-8-0 per md., while the British sugar 
at the West Indies could not be manufactured 
at a cost below 20'S per cwt. 

Capt. W H. Sleeman published an account 
of the productivity, cost of production and pro- 
fits of the Bengal sugar in the Calcutta Oriental 
Magazine. This article was reproduced in an 
abridged from in the Asiatic Journal, October, 
1828, and is given below :• 

The best lands m Jamaica are said to have yielded 
at 5,000 pounds, the acre from first ycaFs cuttings 
Dr. Roxburgh estimates the returns from the imgated 
lands of Rajamundry at 5,000 pounds of coai’se sugar 
the acre, and 1 have estimated, on a Wge scale, the 
average ieiurm from lands watered and well manured 
in Bengal, at 2,S00 pounds the acre The finest crop of 
cane I ever saw in Bengal, yielded at 5,000 pounds the 
acre, but this was from the straw coloured cane, while 
I have reason to believe that the cane described by 
Dr. Roxburgh was a large purple cane, which yields 
sugar in greater abundance, but of inferior quality 

The rent of lands in Bengal, the rate of annual 
returns, may be estimated at about the same as in the 


13. W. Hamiilton • Geographical, Statistical and 
Historical Description of Hindostan, Vol. I, 1820, pp,* 

28-29. 
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Isle of France; but I should rate the cost of ttllage in 
Bengal at about one-thud of that of the MaunhuSj even 
with the advantage of artificial irrigation from wells 
and wheels. The costs of cultivation, including rent, 
are not more than one half the costs of producing 
sugar, even before it leaves the mill, and the whole of 
the costs mcurred upon it before it leaves the mill arc 
less than four-fifths of the costs incurred before it 
reaches the hands of the merchant exporter, according 
to the above calculations. The same saving miisl, in 
India, be made m the manufacture of the sugar and its 
subsequent distribution as in the cultivation, provided 
the people avail themselves of the same agency in 
machinery, works, etc., etc., as it is to be hoped they 
soon will If we rate the rent at 20s ^ and the ether 
costs at one4hird of those of the Mauritius, or at 27s., 
we have a collective cost of 47s. for a return of 2,000 
to 2,500 pounds of sugar. 

As cuttings are not taken a second year in Bengal, 
every acre contributes its produce to the supply, and 
from every acre on which costs are incurred returns 
are received, say 500 acres, at £2“7s the acre — ^£l,l75-7s , 
500 returns, at 2,000 lbs.— 1,000,000 lbs Say planter one- 
half, 500,000 at 8s.— £2,000, Profits of planter £824-13. 

The price of good exportable brown sugar m 
Calcutta, even with all the disadvantages of a protect- 
ing duly of ton sliillings the hundred, of a bad species 
of cane, of the want of machmciy and skill m the 
manufactory, by which the quality of sugar is injured, 
and the cost of preparing it is augmented, is se'dom 
below six rupees, or twelve shillings the hundred, and 
on the lands that produce it the price is about 10s 
(At this time, the sugar of Bhurdwan, Kanchiinagur, and 
Bcerboom, is Rs 6 the md. in Calcutta, and about Rs. 5 
in these districts; that of Benares, Mirzapore and Gha- 
zeepore at five rupees the md in Calcutta, and four in 
these districts. The ordinary price m Calcutta is, foi 
'the former, five, and for the latter four rupees the md )- 
In rating the price of sugar to the planter at 8s I give 
him an ample return, while imy rate is good deal below 
tho ordinary price. 

The introduction of a better species of canc would 
give a more ample produce, and of a better quality; 
and the introduction of machinery and skill would 
reduce tho expenses of manufactory, and of the actual 
produce leave a greater share to the cultivator But 
the introduction of a better cane, and of machinery 
and skill in the manufactory would improve the quality 
of the sugar and increase its price in the Europe market. 

It should be remembered here that the West 
India plantations were manned by slaves, while 
m Bengal everythirig was done by free labour. 
One body of opinion in England, during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century^ recommended 
the encouragement of sugar cultivation in India 
as the natural and certain means of effecting 
the total abolition of slave trade.^^ 

The Bengal farmer was fully alive to the 
use of ^manure in his plantations. Hamilton 
says : 

The Bengal farmer restricts the use of manure to 
sug:arcane, mulberry, tobacco, poppy and some other 
articles Of the manure little is worthy of notice, 
except to mention that oilcake is sometiimes used as a 
manure for cane sugar. 


14. X Cropper : Letters to Wilberforce, 18^. 


Ain-i-Akbari has recorded tluii sugar plan- 
tations w^erc not only manured but ariifically 
irrigated' wherever necessary. The jui(*e was 
extracted by wooden mills dnvcui by bullocks. 
Col Gastrcirs Revenue vSurvey ltepart^“’ gives 
a vivid description of tlie process of manufac- 
ture ]n vogue m the Fandpur district. Women 
and boys W'ere usually employ(‘d to feed these 
cottage mills with canc's and drive (lie bullocks 
Westland’s detailed acconni of {\io sugar nuiiai- 
factiircs and sugar trade of .lessore is also 
available to show how floiinshmg this important 
industry of the district hud hvu during tlie 
early part of the past century. 

The first modern sugar mill in India, the 
Dhoba Sugar Works, was establish(‘d in the 
Burdwan district by G. II. Blakia in 1829, iiji 
which steam power was The mill however 

was unsuccessful. It faikal after running for 
only two years. Blake had follow eil tlie system 
of entering into contracts with lo<*aI growi^rs of 
sugar cane for the siqiply of tlu‘ (‘une. A staumd 
enterpriser, T. H. Henley, (‘stablislual a miH at 
Baruipur, in 24-Pargaiui'-, about al- 

though on a smaller scuha lie cul(ivat(‘fl the 
native canes and mamifmhured sugar from them 
on the West India pr’uciphu diiis tmlmprise 
was also a failure. The <‘ud(‘avours did not stop 
liere. Watt^" says : 

Afcieniion appours to havu Imni next, (hrocipd to 
Eastern Bengal anti Tidmt . Higitly inaminMl and 
carefully watched, the.S‘ expf'riinental plots yielded 
highly encouraging results. , . (tipital was Iirgcly 
embarked and mills and nuichmery import <*d . . Bui 

the evil genius which had prt‘si<ha! tn'er all former 
attempt's of the sann^ nature .sca-med still to pn^vail, 
and sadly disappointing, to all eonctuiu-d, havt* been 
tho results of ih(‘se sanguine spefudalitms Four yi^ars 
had not elapsed since the promulgation of tin* llatlering 
estimates of profit, when all engugtal in carrymg out 
the new enterpiise confessed their disappointment, and 
failure. 

In 1840 came the death-blow when the beet 
sugar industry of Europe, specially that of 
Germany, grew rapidly and steadily and within 
a very short time controlled (he sugar market 
of the world. The American protc^ctivc duty 
made India the chief dumping ground for beet 
sugar. Scientific plantations had also been 
introduced in Java. In les>s than half a ccntuiy, 
the exports and imports were equalised and in the 
next quarter, the chief export of India was 
converted into her chief article of import ; 

15. Pp. 8-9, 

16. S, H. Robinson : The Bmgal Sugar Plardetf 
quoted by Watt, Ibidj p. 100. 

17. Watt : Ibid, p. lOL 

18. Watt : Ibid, p. 40. 
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Annual Av. from 
Years 

1874-75 to 1879-80 
1880-81 tO' 1885-86 
1886-87 to 1890-91 
1892 


Import (Cwt) Exports (Cwt) 


550,284 

988,429 

1,842,217 

2,743,491 


576,817 

1,106,557 

1,058,311 

824,741 


Quol-ing Parliamentary Papers relating to 
correspondence on East India (sugar) Counter- 
veiling Duties Act, 1901, Gadgil says that 
“ within five years, 1895-1900, over 180 small 
factories in the U. P. alone had to close down. 


There were also many more closures in the 
Bengal districts, e g , Jessore ” A counterveil- 
ing duty was imposed; but as there was no 
planned attempt to protect the Indian industry 
this imposition was of no avail. The indigenous 
sugar industry was destroyed depriving millions 
of human beings in this country of their addi- 
tional source of income. The destruction of 
sugar industry, after the cotton and silk textiles, 
forced Bengal and India to lean upon land as 
the only means of subsistence. 


A PORTENTIOUS OUTLOOK 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Ti-iE^trend of events in 1944 docs not infuse much 
hope’ and courage in the hearts of the survivors 
of the famine cond'tion.s that jn'cvailed in 1943 
all over Bengal There is every chance of re- 
pct'fion of the occurrences of the past year with 
still greater inlensity and .spreading over a larger 
area — ^jiarts lhat had escaped with a compara- 
tively lesser injury than those more seriously 
affeclod. We are const ra'iiod to say this even 
with the bumper crop of 1943-44 autumn before 
us that has jiartlv been harvested and a part 
of which is still lying on the fields for want of 
labourers depleted by death, disease and in- 
capacity. 

The Signs an' ominous and unless the 
situaliion IS controlled wth tact and firmness it 
will wion go out of hand Certain provinces are 
assuming roles not much different from that of 
the last year. In 1943 the provinces, especially 
those under Sec. 93 showed “ the greatest 
obstinacy ” in the language of Mr. P. J. Griffiths 
of the European Group in the Central Assembly. 
They were reluct, ant (o help the Central 
Government “ to roach the target figurc.s " m 
creating a stock for the deficit provinces The 
neighbouring province under Moslem League 
cloiiiinution, viz., Assam, was indignant over the 
removal of restriction of grain trade in the 
Eastern Zone (on the 18tli May) and its Premier 
iv^s “ compelled to lodge a d'gnified and 
vigorous protest with the Central Government ” 
and “ appealed to our traders and also to our 
growers not to export rice and paddy for tempo- 
raiy gain.” On the same day the Premier of 
Orissa hastened to Delhi 


“ to personally impress on the Government of India the 
difficulties cieated in Oiissa by the recent order remov- 
ing the Provincial Government control oyer the move- 
ment and prices of nee and other food-grains.” 

As regards Bihar, the statement of the 
Secretary, Bihar Land-holders’ Association of 
the 9th June is significant : 

“I fully appreciate the difficulties of the Local 
Government cieated by the removal of the inter- 
provincial restriction and the mtroduction of what is 
called the free trade policy . . There is one ihmg 
which the Provincial Government can do. And that 
IS to state that they will grant no facilities to other 
Provinces in their attempt to starve Bihar . .” 

One who does not enjoy the confidence of 
the Government cannot say with any amount 
of exactitude about what is going behind the 
scene and the relation that is taking shape 
between the Centre and the Provinces. 

A message dated December 22, from Sind 
stated 

“ that the Governor under his special responsibility and 
wiihout the coneuirence of his Ministers issued an anti- 
hoarding order for wheat making it an offence for any- 
body to keep more than a certain amount of wheat 
after Januaiy 15, 1944.” 

On this 

“ the Ministers informed His Excellency that they 
would not be a party to any policy of rationing, pro- 
curement and requisitioning as their powers had been 
l.alfPTi away by the Direction of the Government of 
India under Section 26-A.” 

and 

“the Ministers made it plain that they could not 
shoulder any responsibility without power ” 
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Mir. H. H. Gazder, Minister for Infoitnalion, 
further informed 

“that the mlerferonco by the Government of iadia 
will lead to the same conditions as the Bengal famine 
being lepeated m Sind” 

At the Moslem League Session at Karachi, 
on December 25, the Sind Premier “ put forward 
a spirited defence of the Sind M]inistry’s Food 
Policy” and the result of the tucsle with the 
Centre is awaited with eager interest and consi- 
derable solicitude by the people of Bengal. 

In Bengal matters are moving very slow and 
a real concern is felt over the disagreement with 
the Centre in certain of the details regarding 
food supply and rationing m Calcutta and 
suburbs. 

On December 1, the Bengal Government 
announced their Food Plan for 1944 Thft main 
objects of the Goveniment were staled to be 

“the restoration of confidence, sufficient control over 
movement and distribution of supplies to ensure Iheir 
equitable distribution throughout the province ” 

as advocated in The Modem Review for Novem- 
ber, issued on the 1st of November, 'and 

“ the continuance of price control for the purpose of 
reducing 'prices to lower and more economic levels” 

And to achieve these objects 

“it has been decided to prohibit all exports of nee 
and paddy from Bengal on any account whatsoever.” 

The Government’s procurement plan was 

“all purchases of nee and paddy on behalf of Go/cin- 
ment will be entrusted to a Purchasing Board consisting 
of not more than five firms of veiy high standard with 
experience of the rice trade in Bengal . . .” 


It is not clear whether the siateuieni uC the 
Food Member, Government of India, in an 
interview to the Associated Press iii Calcutta 
that “ he had gone into the plans of the procure- 
ment of the ‘ aman ’ crop, the underlying idea 
of which should be not to dislurh public confi- 
dence by procuring large quantities ” is going 
counter to the plan of the Governnumt of 
Bengal. The suspicion is coiillniiod by the 
speech of the Premier of Bengal at the Karachi 
Moslem League Conference on December 26. 
He said : 

“ It was os.scatial ho get liold of the Amaii crop 
in order to meet the .situation better. But. tlie Central 
Government was advocating a riolicy which may iriis- 
trate the object of getting hold of the Aiiuiit. crop in 
Bengal this year. Tlii' Bengal Ministry had gone on 
with their seheme m this connection hut objections were 
raised by a member of the Government of India onfy 
a few <lavs ago. If thase objections were not, quickly 
withdiawn there 'might be great diiilcultv in the jiro- 
cureiiient of the Anuzv crop.” 

Do ihe Government of India diflVr from the 
view of “ a member ” of their own who has got 
the honour of being specilically mciitioneil by 
Sir Nazimuddin ? Or the JMember in question 
has expressed the view of the GovenuiK'Ut in 
his capacity as the Food Member not, yet’ dis- 
missed ? 

None-the-iess, the situation is intriguing. 
The idea of the Government of Bengal was B) 
distribute rations through shops esialilished by 
them. Serious objections witi* taken to this 
procedure both by Ihc ]ieople and the trade of 
the Province, but 'to no effect. On December 
23, the Government of India is.''Ued ‘ a direct, ivc ’ 
under Sec 126-A 1o the (lovernmenl, of Bengal 


To the last measure the people of Bengal 
expressed their strong disapproval. But they 
appreciated the Press Note issued on December 
14, 

“ prohibiting an employer xir an association of employers 
jointly employing 1,000 or an'ore workers for making 
purchases of rice or paddy for their employees in the 
open market.” ^ 

In the. alternative they were ordered to 
“ obtain their requirements only through the 
Government chief purchasing agents.” 

“ The intention of the order ” says the Press 
Note, 

“ is to prevent big employers of labour from dislocating 
supplies and upsetting prices by directly entering the 
market to make large-scale purchases of the above 
commodities.” 

People say that it is the dawn of 
belated' wisdom. But it is better late than 
never. 


‘ calling upon them fo bring ffiod rntidumg into force 
in Calcutta by January 31 and arrange distiibution of 
foodstuffs through 1,000 retail .shop.s for which r>5 per 
con), sliall bu private retailens and tlie remaining 15 per 
cent. Government controlled stores.” 

To the great relief of cveiyhody concerned 
the Bengal Government Kuhmitted to this 
arrangement with the iviimrk from the (Jivil 
Supplies Minister, 

“it was not a very serioas matter necc.ssilating inter- 
vention by the Government of India” 

but that 

•“the Govemmout of India is dabbling in deiai's." 

One can say with confidence that had not 
the Government of India intervened tlie ration- 
ing scheme announced to take effect from Janu- 
ary 31 would have to wait for another crop 
season. 

The latest reports regarding rationing in 
Calcutta are rather disquieting. In thorough 
disregard of the direction of the Government of 
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tndia the Governtaeht of Bengal is going, accord- 
ing to the Indian Chamber and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, to set up 450 
Government-controlled and only 400 private 
shops for distribution of rations. 

In an interview on January 4, Mr. 
Suhrawardy said : 

“ That the Government of Bengal have started mak- 
ing small pui chases where prices are low, but they have 
been so cautious that in no instance their purchases 
have put up prices.” 

To our great misfortune, Mr. Suhrawardy 
has no touch with the real market; otherwise 
he would have known by this time that prices 
have been already looking up where they were 
'going down. An instance of his colossal ignor- 
ahee of facts can be cited when he said on 
September 1, 1943, that he 

“was not aware of its (black market’s) existence cither 
officially or non-officially.” 

The actual facts 'are that people have 
not Been able to muster sufficient courage to 
place their destiny in the hands of those who 
signally failed them in their hour of need. There 
is a 'false idea in the minds of the authorities 
that pictures of large quantities of grains in the 
process of transport will restore confidence in 
the minds of the people about the future. 
Advertisements, measuring 14"X42'^ showing 
“ staggering loads ” of rice being carried in boats 
and lorries arc now appearing in the newspapers. 
Under the boat one finds : “ The tide has 

turned ” 

“ Down the waterways of our province glide country 
boats laden with golden crop of an exceptionally gener- 
ous Aman crop.” 

And under the lorry : “ To the markets ” 

“The grnorous Atnan crop is now being harvested 
in the rich fields of Bengal and poured into the markets 
all over the province, bringing down prices once again 
to economic levels.” 

There arc more heartening sentences in four 
different other paragraphs and the advertise- 
ments end with a note of good cheer for all ; 

“Be confident — and there will be enough for all” 

This is a repetition of events of the last 


year when, in addition to such picture-advertise- 
ments, cinema shows and boradcasts were 
arranged without the people being least profited 
by them. Picture showing a Calcutta housewife 
seen receiving her share with caption “ Journey’s 
End ’’ and an explanatory note — 

“ Through ariangements made by Government large 
quantities of rice have been arriving m Calcutta from 
other parts of India. On arrival it is immediately dis- 
tributed through Government gram shops at controlled 
prices,” 

appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patnha on the 1st 
of May. On the 3rd appeared 

“On Calcutta’s Kitchen Front” with a picture 
showmg a housewife “pieparing chapatties for her 
family.” 

The explanation was ; 

“ As a result of arrangements made by Government, 
large stocks of wheat have been arriving from Empire 
eountnes and plenty of atta is now available in the 
bazai dt controlled prices.” 

There were other pictures too many to 
mention. With regard to wheat coming from 
Empire countries the actual fact is that the 
first foodship from foreign lands reached the 
shores of India on October 16, five and half 
months later than the date on which the 
advertisement appeared. 

The cause of the failure of the Government 
lies in the inherent weakness of their statements 
being almost always different from the actual 
events. It would be a far better and effective 
advertisement if the Government can make 
foodgrains available to the poor at controlled 
prices with the money spent on advertisements 
at the current high rates demanded by the news- 
paper-owners. 

When .the confidence of the people has been 
completely shaken m the Bengal Government, 
it is wise for them to fall in line with the methods 
and directions of the Central Government which 
have to a certain extent, lately, been successful 
in putting heart in the drooping spirits of the 
suffering people of Bengal. 

[Since the above was sent to the press, the Food 
Member, Government of India has announced a make- 
shift an-angemeut with the Government of Bengal for 
procurement of aman crop.] 
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Small Fabmebs in the U. S. Do A Big Job 

Feom miles around the farmers came, thirty of 
them to gather at a crossroads schoolhouse in 
Marion County, Missouri. It was such a 
gathering as, one might have found almost any- 
where in rural America in January of 1942. 
As they crowded around the pot-bellied stove, 
the men talked about Pearl Harbour and about 
the new food production goals. Their words 
were serious and measured. American farmers 
had a big job to do and these men knew it. 



M. p. Lantnp, of Calhoun County, 
Mississippi, tJ. S. A. His record crops 
liave been produced on a 190 -aere 
farm, which when he bought it 
sixteen-years ago, was considered one 
of the most run-down acreages in the 
County 


the sentiment of everyone in this room when 1 
say that we will more than do what is asked 
of us.” 

The others agreed. They pledged themselves 
to double and triple production of eggs, milk, 
vegetables and oil crops. 

Throughout the country, 4,03,941 other 
small farmers pledged similar increases, ytudy- 
ing the total amounts pledged, agricultural 
experts said it couldn’t be done. And it couldn’t 
— quite. But year-end records showed that 
these farmers had lifted their own production 
of critical foods from 20 to 100 per cent, had 
supplied far more than their proportionate share 
of the nation’s total production increases. Al- 
though they represent only 7'0 tier cent of the 
country’s farmers, they accounted for more than 
a third of the total increased milk protluction 
last year; more than a fourth of tlu; increase 
in diy beans; 10 per cent of the increase* in eggs, 
chickens, peanuts. 

Who are these 4,03,941 American farmers 
who patriotically pledged more than they could 
possibly produce, yet produced so much more 
proportionately than other farmers in the 
U. S. A. ? 

They are tenants, sharecroppers, small farm- 
owners. Among them arc names like George 
Smith, John Fost and Andrew IMurphy, names 
like Ole Swensen and Joseiih tfehoenherger and 
like George Washington Jones. There’s a Itamos 
Gonzales in New Mexico, a Sebastian DcGrutzia 
in the state of New York. They are men of 
every nationality, race and religion. 

A few years ago none of them were raising 
enough food oven for themselve.s; many were 
without a cow or even chickens, and most of 
them were unskilled in modern ways of farming. 
Some were trying to dig a living from land that 
had been stripped of fertility and abandoned. 


After a time Henry Bates took the floor. 
'Tever before had Henry Bates made a speech, 
•ut he “ felt called upon to say something.” He 
talked about war, and he knew something about 
war._ He had spent twenty-two months in a 
hospital after the last one. He talked about 
food : “ Let each one make it his goal to raise 
enough to care for his own family and at least 
three of our boys in the armed services.” And 
he ended by saying : 

“ Remember back four or five years ago. 
All of us were down and almost out. The 
government gave us help to -get started again 
and encouragment to carry on. Today we are 
called on to give that same great government 
a lift by increasing production, I think I speak 


others were tilling twenty-five or thirty acres, 
not enough to yield a livelihood. Tlieir elTorts 
were crippled by debt and mortgages, poor diet, 
poor health. Many were on relief. Few had 
credit. All, like Henry Bates and his neighbours, 
“ were down and almost out,” when the Farm 
Security Administration took a hand. 

Confronted with the job of doing away with 
the need for rural relief, the Farm Security 
Administration struck at the causes of failure. 
Small loans for stock And equipment were com- 
bined with on-the-farm, training in i)raclical, 
modern farm and hon).e management methods. 
Neighbouring farmers were brought together so 
they could divide the. use and the cost of machi- 
nery and purebred live-ptock. With the help of 
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local doctois and dentists, group medical care other war-needed crops. They worked together 
plans weie set up in many counties, enabling in groups to market their crops, and set up pro- 
fatoilies to get medical aittention by - 'paying cessing planto to buy supplies co-operatively so 
annual fees and pooling them to pay the group’s as to stretch their dollars for more production 

equipment. 

With increased incomes 
from increased marketings, the 
families caught up on back 
debts, made payments on their 
FSA loans Including payments 
on instalments not yet due, near- 
ly 10 lakhs of families receiving 
loans since 1935 had paid 92 
per cent of the $690,133,091 
they had borrowed up to Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. In addition, they 
had paid $42,527,738 in interest. 

After taking care of their 
obligations, FSA families in 1942 
bought war bonds and put the 
rest of their money to work to 
produce more food Like the 
Ferrells. When Maurice Ferrell, 
Jr , twenty-one, got malaria and 
was sent home from the Philip- 
pines, he went to his father’s 

The farm m (he red clay hills of Calhoun County, Mississippi, ' 1942 the Ferrells ad- 

as it apiicared when Mr. Lantrip purchased it sixteen years ago ded seven cows to their herd, 

, . . . and raised 700 more baby chicks. 

bills. Many ti'nanls were helped 
to find bigger or better farms to 
rent, and thousands of FSA- 
dcvelopcd leases were signed by 
tenants and landlords to bring 
about security of tenure, better 
living conditions and improved 
soil-building practices. To a 
limited number of renters and 
share-croppers in high tenancy 
areas, forty-year loans were 
made for the purchase of family- 
type farms. 

By the end of 1941, when 
fills country got into war, fami- 
lies getting this help already 
were producing twice as much 
food for themselves as they 
produced before. To shift into 
war food production, many goii 
additional loans to buy an extra 
cow or two, or more baby chicks. 

With the help of the county 
iFSA supervisors they made 
plans for repairing fences and bams, for putting They produced 770 bushels of com, 43 tons of hay, 
up a new henhouse, for changing from cotton or 35 tons of silage and 286 bushels of soybeans, 
wheat to the production of peanuts, soybeans and When the produce was sold, they used the money 



Here, with two Government soil specialists, Mr. Lantrip examines 
the wmter-cover crop that holds down the cotton land on his farm 
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to rent an additional 50 acres which the owner 
had abandoned for work in a defense plant, and 
another 130 acres that were lying idle for lack 
of a tenant. 

Their success is written in terms of increased 
production. They added 3,91,40,00,000 pounds 
of milk to the nation’s supply last year— 36 per 
cent of the total increase from all farms. This 
was 20 per cent more milk than they produced 
in 1941, compared with an increase of 3 per cent 
for the nation. They produced 3,01,00,000 
pounds of dry beans, 27 per cent of the nation’s 
total increases. They supplied 10 per cent of 
the increase in eggs, or 4,98,00,000 dozen; 10 


now have 50 per cent more pasture on tlio same 
acreage. In Oklahoma, in the area where 
drought and wind erosion had made a “ dust 
bowl ” of the formerly rich farming land, a far- 
mer plowed his wheat fields on the contour and 
increased his yield by 30 per cent, with improved 
quality wheat. In another mid-western U. S. 
area, a farmer is growing a third more kafir 
maize for livestock feed through contour tillage. 
Similar repofit<3 come from (lairy farmers in 
Wisconsin and Illinois where the new practice 
has increased their grain an<l grass yield. In 
the north-eastern part of the United States 
measures against soil erosion arc increasing the 
per acre iiroduction of potatoes 



and a variety of vegetable crops. 
In New York State the yield of 
four crops of potatoes planted 
on the contour averaged 166 
bushels per acre or 14 per cent 
more than those planted in 
straight rows. 

Thus, in the midst of war 
and despite record-brchking 
crops in the past two years, the 
U. S. has contimu‘d to face its 
soil-erosion i)rol)lems and has 
under way a great nation-wide 
soil conservation programme. 

A conseiwation service was 
establEheil by the U. S Con- 
gress in 1933. Since then, 42 
states have pa.^sed acts enabling 
fanners to organize conservation 
districts. Altliongh this district 


Years of hard labor and scientific 'methods have made the Lantrip 
faim, with its contour planting, one of the show places of Calhoun 
County. Mississippi 

per cent of the chickens, or 3,71,00,000, pounds; thods do ini 
10 per cent of the peanuts, or 10,17,00,000 tion district 
pounds. They harvested 33,60,000 bushels of These distri 
soybeans; 1,13,000 tons of sugar beets. farmers. 

And they re not through, yet—*’ not by a !Many ] 
long shot,” as one man said in a letter to his soil erosion 


work is new, experiments with 
eVo/caCun many crops throughout _ the 
nation have proved conclusively 
that conservation farming me- 
thods do increase crop yields. Many conserva- 
tion districts have been formed in the last year. 
These districts are cstablishc'd by co-operating 
farmers. 

Many practices are employed in combating 
soil erosion caused through action of water: 


county FSA supervisor. “ This year we’re going contour tillage, grassing of water-ways, broad' 


to double everything we did last year.” 


base terracing, strip cropping, sub-surface tillage 


Ameeica’s Fight Against Soil Erosion 
A farmer in the south-western United 
States, whose fields had been damaged by soil 
erosion characteristic of this part of America 
for many years, plowed not only his fields on the 
contour, but terraced and listed his cattle range 
in the same manner. At the end of two years, 
the old furrows^were recarpeted, and the cattle 


etc. One of the most widely used practices, 
contour tillage is making rapid headway in the 
United States. , 

By compaiing crop yields on contour-tilled 
fields, with fields listed in the usual straight Op 
and downhill furrows, the value of the new 
method can be measured. 

, Ckintour cultivation and level terraces on 
farms in the serni-arid south-west increased yields 
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of beans from 165 pounds per acre to 243 pounds. 
In one locality contour tillage alone resulted in 
27 per cent greater yield of grain sorghum while 



A “jeep ” — all-purpose Army cur — is used a.s the 
motive power for a iinower in cutting lyc on a 
Government farm-laboratory 


terracing in addition to contour cultivation 
increased yields to 723 pounds per acre, or 67 
per cent more than was obtained when neither 
of these methods was used 

Rbfoeestation for Wind Erosion 

Because grasslands were plowed under, wind 
erosion has done much damage in the Great 
Plains area of the United States. During 
drought, dust storms blew away much valuable 
top soil. To combat this, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service has 
taken exhausted farm land out of circulation and 
through reforestation and the return of land to 
grass, has improved more than 2| crorcs of acres 
of farm land. Land-use- capability maps arc 
being made by the Service for the entire country. 
Mioro than 9 crorcs of acres have been mapped 
and the work goes on. These maps guide far- 
mers in making the best use of their land. 

The U. S. Forest Service is aiding rejuvena- 
tion of land in the badly eroded Dust Bowl area 
by planting shelter belts of trees all through this 


region. These windbreaks or shelter belts retard 
Wind velocity, conserve soil moisture, and thus 
prevent erosion. Many states supply free seed- 
ling to encourage reforestation on privately 
owned land Crores of trees have been planted 
already. These shelter belts in conjunction with 
the utilization of grass cover, better water- 
resources control, and improved farming methods 
have returned countless acres to usefulness. 

Sub-surfac’e tillage points the way to a fur- 
ther solution of the problem of wind erosion. 
This method of tillage leaves the stubble and 
straw on the surface undisturbed and stirs the 
soil from beneath. Experiments conducted by 
the Soil Conservation Service in the state of 
Nebraska confirm the belief that such tillage 
not only protects the land from blowing, but 
increases the soil absorption of rainfall and 
retards evaporation as well. 



Mr. Lantnp breaks land with his team of prize- 
winning mules, David and Jonathan, pulling the 
plow. Though his farm is largely mechanised, 
he raises two or three mule colts a year 

Data collected from all sections of the 
United States, show that farmers and ranchers 
are using these simple conservation methods to 
step up their production to meet the wartime 
goals for agriculture. 


Courtesy : TJSOWI 


THE WALLS OF BENARES 

By SAILOZ MIOOKHERJEA 


Benaebs, the land of Siva, whither throng men 
from the four corners of the Earth, with travel- 
worn feet, to bend their knees in mute appeal, 
to Silently pray for the fulfilment of unsatisfied 
longings or to unburden the soul at the feet of 
the shrine. In Sivapuri, or the palace of Siva, 
is the phallus, the symbol of the harmony of the 
two-fold stream of life, matter and spirit. Siva 
is the source of all life and is manifest in the 
completion and perfection of life Siva is the 
synthesis of Creation; so in Him arc the two 



Ganesha 


sexes in one In the awed darkness, flickers a 
lamp before the phallus, the half-gloom of reli- 
gious shadow ! The mellowed warmth of .the 
lainp heartens the men and women who hold 
their palm over its flicker and lay them over 
their hearts — ^the spirit of centuries reviving a 
broken spirit ! Mbyhap many a journeyman has 
heaved an_ uneasy sigh and passed away on the 
way, leaving the footprints of his yearnings 
pointing towards the Holy City. A pair of 
newly-weds shyly voice in trembling whispers 


the one desire of tlicir licarts. An old woman 
leaning on her staff, offers licrsclf up in utter 
renunciation. Througli all pervades the spirit 
of the religion of the Hindus, (.he seed of which 
has been implanted m the praying crowd through 
ages of devoted belief. Out of the shnne, I 
stepped into the quadrangle where reigns Nandi 
or Siva’s Bull, couchant in majestic nonchalance, 
the massed vermilion of his form radiating the 
spirit of creative impulse and (luicktming the 
sombre precincts to life. xV deep sigh escaped 
from my throat and mingling with the hot 
breaths of the supiilicanis, rose uj) to the vapo- 
rous blue sky ovcrlicad. 

Out into the city on a Ircasun'-hunl, I 
chanced upon a band of artists busy painting on 
the walls. They belonged lo the oldest families 
of Benares and their artistic iniagmation and 
skill wore schooled in tlic de(‘p-sprung religious 
fervour of Indian Art. In their traditional 
unsophisticated way, they wiav docoraiiiig the 
walls with the legends of tlu‘ Ramayuiui. This 
simple devout occu])ation ot the iiaturtil artists 
of the soil so fired my imagination that I devoted 
the whole of my stay in tlio city in discovering 
more of their work to be better able to enjoy, 
appreciate and assess their true imndt. { found 
that apart from unfolding the k'gendary 
lore of India, they had also taken a hand in 
portraying scenes from daily life. In the domain 
of decorative art, too, they prusl tludr brush 
with untutored skill and were also deftly shap- 
ing ingenious toys aiwl masks, 

_ Constant association with the works of these 
artists brought to my mind the thought that 
unlike Western Art, emphasising the visual as- 
pects of an object in order to unfold a sensuous 
experience. Art in the East is based on a tradi- 
tion of spirit, bora_ of lofty meditation and 
refined into perfection througli centuries of 
culture and development. Unconcernetl witli the 
realistic presentiment of an objective world. Art 
in the East seeks to express the contemplative 
sentiment and soul of the artist by direct, pure 
and poignant methods. It follows a way that 
has neither limit nor end. Through the medium 
of an organic subject it aims to express its innatfe 
spirituality. 

Though seemingly crude to unsympathetic 
eyes, the worlmanship of this school of artists 
is truly described as modern. The primeval 
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strand of its fabric, steeped in the Hindu tradi* and Mahabira, in a rhythmic composition of 
tion of spirit and perfected through ages of colourful harmony, with the tree in the back- 
devout practice, remains undefiled even to this ground maintaining the balance of the 
day. This pure art free from all stamp of foreign perspective, is an example of meritorious crafts- 
infiuence, often leads the unimaginative to view manship. The, treatment of primary colours, 
it as rudimcntal and inferior. The truth is very Rama in blue and Mahabira in vermilion and 
much the otherwise. The flat two-dimensional the costumes in lemon-yellow, in a relaxed 
grammar speaks of a highly cultivated level, manner of the brush, is an artistry of rare 
Primary colours are used throughout; lemon- brilliance and an index of the painter’s mastery 
yellow, brown, vermilion, jiink, blue, mauve .of line and colour. Ganesha in the traditional 
and green of all shades. An harmonious compo- Hindu style is another specimen which directly 
sition and the perspective accentuated with an appeals to one’s artistic sense. In the story of 
outline in bold black shows masterly treatment Radlia-Krishna runs a tenor of religious senti- 
in the truly modern trend. ment and the artist has striven with success to 

penetrate beyond what strikes 
his sense of vision and grasp 
the spiritual element latent in 
eveiy object. Krishna, dally- 
ing with his mate and putting 
a bunch of flowers in her hair 
w’ith the traditional Kadamba 
tree in the background, .is drawn 
in a delightful not of harmoni- 
ous colours. The style adopted 
suggests to us the work of 
Matisse, but alas ! they are 
no Matisses but poor creators of 
a forgotten land. 

Decorative art in this style 
finds expression in the many de- 
lightful patterns drawn from 
animal forms, such as the deer, 
the fish, the horse, the elephant, 
the peacock. Though pattern- 
ised, the characteristic trait of 



nuruinuin greeting Sri Ra/machandra 


the subject is ably captured and 
lives on the wall as a testimony 


The vicinity in Benares whore this art of 
Pata and the applied art of making toys of wood 
and clay and nuisks thrives is known as Harha 
Mohalla. This art belongs to an hierarchy of old 
traditional families of Benares and each member 
plays his part. While one is drawdng pigment 
from stone and vegetables, another busies him- 
self in treating lumps of clay and yet another 
prepares the, ])ai)er-pulp for the masks. Thus 
the irksome necessities of the painter’s craft are 
cared for by willing hands and he is left to 
devote his whole energy and skill to the creation 
of masterpieces in colour. 

' The talcs from the Ramayana depicted with 
a synthetic economy of line and colour, are re- 
markable for tlieir sense of composition. Rama’s 
leaving for his exilement forms a favourite 
theme. The choice and grouping of the three 
essential relevant characters, Rama, Lakshmana 



The Golden Deer 

of the sincerity of the artist’s skill and 

imagination. 
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The drawings in monochrome adorning the a summary treatment of fonn_ freed from the 
walls of the homesteads, suggest the work of Old tyranny of visual realism. A simple and direct 
Masters. They are often of great educative treatment is, therefore, a main factor, as in the 
value. Drawn with soulful lines, they chiefly drawings of children. Hence the artist’s choice 
scenes from daily life. colours does not lest on a scientific hasis 

^ but on such a clioice as will 

express his feelings. The 
refinement of classicism com- 
bined with a liveliness and a 
new vitality yet in conform- 
ity with native Hindu tradi- 
tion are interesting traits of 
the Folk Art. Tlu're is a 
marked tendency towards 
constructivi' forms in prefer- 
ence to tcchni(pi(' and utility 
in the decorative works: 
Above ail, the artist does not 
wish to bo guided by mere 
external form but liy his inner 
conteinplution of the primi- 
tive. Hc' plays an ignomnt 
game with ultimate things but 
reaches them, nevertheless. 

The .spirit of Hindu Folk 
Art is one. Only the effect 
of the tradition and customs 
of the different provinces 
have influenced the main 
stream and produei'd the vari- 
ous schools, viz., the Upper 
India, the Rajput, the Orissa, 
The Warrior Kangra or tlu* Bengal. 

They all speak the same 

The thought which inspired me in the study language but are pronounced by different, indivi- 
of the Pata stylists is that if our Indian artists duals. One noticeable feature of the Hindu Folk 
adopt the language of the Patas, they would Art is that it has been able to maintain its 
find in it a vehicle of artistic expression, purely distinctiveness uninfluenced by any foreign 
and typically Eastern unblemished by any domination. Even Buddhism which influenced 
foreign admixture. With this as the basis they the Art of the East to a great extent failed to 
would have an infinite scope of channelling it leave its impress on the Hindu Folk Art. 
to shape their thoughts and emotions with better Identical subjects are often dealt with by 
finish and craftsmanship. For the greatest the various schools. The employment of animal 
value of the Art of the East is to be found in forms, such as the deer, the horse or the fish 
the poetical atmosphere of becoming one with on the walls of Benares in many delightfully 
nature. Through the appreciation of a single ingenious patterns is a spontaneous exiiression 
phenomenon we unconsciously touch and of the artist’s imagination~an artist whose soul 
understand all the phenomena of nature. Our is steeped in the history and culture of his land, 
sense bf beauty always sleeps until the moment With the brush has been brought to being the 
when nature enters our vision. _ essence of the ancient life. The whole fonii, 

The technique of the Hindu Folk Art is not needless to say, is a vital being with its own life, 
m the class of_ the great arts which aim at con- so tliat constituent lines and colour are all vital 
scious production of works of art for 'their own beings, each with its own soul. The brush 
sake — they have an aesthetic value apart from expression is effected' through a continuatidn of 
their -function. The _ Folk-artist desires to the brush-stroke. An indigenous sense of 
produce the effect of simplicity and order with simplicity, purity and love of nature is an inborn 







Allied planes blast Japanese shipping in South Pacific 



The former French liner Normandie, now the U.S.S. Lafayette, which burned and capsized at her pier in 
New York Harbor, Feb. 10, 1942, is towed to a drydock by a small fleet o-f tugs. The ship will be 

outfitted and sent back to sea for war service 
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ART MOVEMENTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By N. SRINIVASARAO 


iMPEESSIONiSM 

Twbntiet,h ccutury is the product of aii age of 
scientific discox'ciy, it for ithc first time put tTie 
vision of the artist upoiii la scionltiific basis. The 
retina picture was recognised for what it is, as 
colour sensations on a plane surface. For the 
first itnno the field of vision was considered as 
a field of colour sensations. Looked aft in this 
way, putting awde every other association but 
the one overmastering idea of light and colour, 
a new visual world was opened up Aspects of 
nature that had been hopelessly uiipaintable on 
the old formulas, were found to lend themselves 
to expression in colour. Everything was colour, A 
wonderful freslicmiig up of the palette followed, 
land a light and gaiety was initiroduced that has 
been a great gam to painting. The impression- 
ist’s w'ay of seeing the visutil incturc, in which 
objects and back-ground, colour and light and 
shadte, are all considered as one thing, as one 
symjihonic texture of varying colour sensations, 
does offer a field of selection to the pictorial 
designer. This movement is iierfectly sound in 
its core. 

We know that white light is composed of 
all the colours of the rainbow, the rainbow being 
of course sun-light .split up into its component 
pants. And that when white light strikes what 
we Call a red object, tilie rod pipnonit has all the 
power of absorbing all the hays* of colour except 
the red, which it rejects and then allows it to 
come to ithe eye. And, moreover, those rejected 
rays in passing lihrough the atmosphere, may 
and generally do, undergo modiifications, so that 
by the time they reach the retina they may be 
yeiy diffm-enil, from what they were W’hcn refioct- 
eU from the surface of the 'object. 

This dissociation of colour from 'objects, 
and' the eoncentiration of attention upon the 
retina picture, has placed us in possession of 
an entirely new visioia It seemed no longer 
necessary to build a picture by laborious study 
of outline of the solid forms, filled in with light 
and shade, local colour, laerial perspective, etc., 
the visual picture could' be studied directly for 
what it is — ^variegaticd rays of the solar spectrum 
passing through a point behind the lens of the 
eye and caught by the retina. If pigment can 
be so mianipulated upon a painted surface as tio 
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reflect back light to the eye of similar quantities, 
■die illusion of appearance is produced. And 
this IS very much what the extreme impression- 
ists, of whom Claude Monet is the type, in 
reality did. Instead of carefully drawn outline 
filled in with colours, the whole subject, before 
the artist was considered as colour lalone; draw- 
ing having only to do with the»shape of colour 
masses. The colours of the rainbow, as being 
the colours that produce nature’s effects, were 
ch().^('n as their palette 

Post-Impressionism 

It was m winter 1910'-1911 that the 
well-known English art critic and painter, 
Roger Fiy, coined the word post-Impression- 
ist, . when he organised' an exhibition in 
London of works of Cezanne, Gauguin, Vou 
Gogh and other French painters of this epoch 
who were profoundly influenced by impression- 
istic methods of painting and differed from it to 
certain extent Cezanne while accepting the 
colour theories of Impressionists, never adopt- 
ed their prismatic palette; he was concerned 
with eternal varieties His aim is explained 
in his own words, “I. wish to make of Impres- 
sionism something solid and durable, like' the 
art of old mlasters.” 

A fellow painter who knew Cezanne has put 
it on re'eord 'that “ He would work slowly and 
deliberately, gazing intently and wiith eictreme 
concentration — determined to put no touch down 
until he was absolutely sure of its meaning” 
What sound' advice itihis would be to give to all 
the students of painting : to be sure of the 
meaning before putting a brush stroke to canvas 
or pencil mark on paper. 

Tins brings us to the term invented by Clive 
Bell that has been used too much in recent years 
by all writers on art, namely, significant form. 
Each stroke must be significant in a pictorial 
sense : that is, it must help to create the form 
of the things seen, against their background. 
It is the gfttithesis of ‘ slick ’ painting. One 
must be looking for the meaning behind the 
objects looked at and only put down that which 
helps to give expre^ion to thati meaning. 

Cezanne’s work was unlike the Impression- 
ist’s for he was constantly searching out 'tibe 
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relaltaonship of planes and contours, whilst 
endeavouring to keep the fulness of colour value. 
He took much longer time over his pictures than 
most artists do. 

After he was 67 his canvases were liked. 
He was a great natural colourist whose cobur 
was inltensely personal. It is not exactly local 
colour nor is it atmospheric colour. His pictures 
seem to be painted at no definite time of day 
such as one senses in a Monet canvas, for 
instance. There is a certain timeless elemenit 
pervading all his work that gives it a unique 
quality. 

Two of the individual painters who stand 
out, apart frorS Cezanne, and boith of whom 
were influenced by Impressionism, are Von Gogh 
and Gauguin. Both were strange characters, 
both were consumed by an intense passion about 
their work, and both lived tragic lives which 
ended in tragedy. Von Gogh worshipped the 
Sun and in his vibrant, intense canvases tried 
to give the intensity of glowing sunliglit. In 
this he could be said to belong to Impressionisite. 
But instead of brealiing up colour and dividing 
tones, he gave a solidity to his pictures by out- 
lining objects in sltrong colours, getting them 
down firmly with sweeping, passionate strokes. 
The primitive in Cezanne had affected him, and 
his work has often been likened to that of per- 
fectly primitive painters. Von Go^ wias no 
copyist of precious methods, he was essentiallv 
wiginal and immersed himself in all he did. 

Paul Gauguin gave up a lucrative career 
to devote himself to painting and had the same 
hardships and poverty to endure. Gauguin, 
hke Von Gogjh, was interested in the work of 
Cezanne and also was affected by the discovery 
g African carvings and Japanese colour prints. 
He was essentially decorative in his work, which 
was always less powerful but more lyrical than 
that of either Cezanne or Von Gogh. He was a 
pioneer in bringing linear, decorative pattern 
into prominence as an essential to stabilize the 
chaotic compositions of some of the more 
impressionisitic painters. 

Seurat was another painter who had a 
certain influence' upon the developmeniipf paint- 
ing at this time, and whom one can clstlm as an 
Impressionist or as a post-impressionist almost 
equally well. Seurant used the Pontilli&t method' 
of out and out Impressionism, that the use of 
separate dots of more or less pure primary 
colours which were merged by the focus of the 
eye at a certain . distanced He built up his 
dot from innumeralile studies 


The passion for simplicity and the desire to 
secure a maximum of expression with the mini- 
mum of means, is found in the highest degree m 
the work of Henri Matisse. Though he retained 
the high keyed Impressionistic palette of bright 
clean colours, Matisse abandoned the mosaic 
method of painting, using a sweeping brush and 
large planes of coldurs to fill in the masses of 
what are essentially linear designs. Many of 
his drawings are wonderful in (Jieir suimnaiy 
expression of fonn and movement, but wo are 
often bewildered by his wilful di.slortion of 
natural forms. Decorative interest is patent in 
all the works of Matisse and we frecpiently find' 
that distortions of form are used to helii and 
emphasize the rhythm and oiiuilihnum of the 
linear pattern. Accordingly, it sceiii.s more 
reasonable to conclude that t.hese disilortions are 
wilful, not accidental, and that the paiuter sub- 
ordinates natural representation to formal design, 
and desires us to admire his pictures, not because 
they are ‘ true ’ but because he created a. jiattern 
of line and colour which should afipcal itcpure 
aesthetic sensibilities. Matisse is historically 
important, therefore, as a pioneer of the doctrine 
that mere actuality is unimporlant to i>ictorial 
art. I 

Another movement that subvented the old 
theories of painting is Cubism. This was based 
on the strange theory that tlu‘ mystal was the 
primitive form of all t.hings. Therefore to 
restore natural objects and human beings to the 
primitive forms, it was ncicessaiy to eliminate 
all curved lines and reconstruct forms and faces 
in their primary form in mo.st suitable geometri- 
cal shapes. As a theory Cubism was based on 
two_ dogmatic assertions and a fallacious con- 
clusion : (1) Strength is beauty, (2) A straij^it 

line is stronger than a curved line. Fublico* 
Picassio, a Spanianl, is the father of this 
movement. 

The selectional representation of diverse 
aspects of different objects .was developed, with 
an added' emphasis in the expression of movc- 
gi’oup of Italian painters known as 
the F.Wwrists. Tliese painters accepted divi- 
sionism_ and! complementerism of the neo- 
Impressionists in the matter of colour; but in 
rendering the form they sought to introduce 
new principles. ^ “ Universal dynamism must be 
rendered in painting as a dynamic sensation; 
movement and liglit d'estroy the materiality of 
b^ies.” This is a synthesis of rapid motion 
photography. In concentriating their endeavours 
Oh the wq>re6Sion of movement, the Futurists 
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attempted at converting painting from an art 
of space to an art of time. 

The widespread desire to break with all 
restraints and an outburst for free expression 
mlanifests itself in Surrmhsm. This was not only 
confined to the graphic or painting arts, it is 
essentially literary and psychological in its 
implications and has brought into its ranks as 
adherents poets and] .writers of genuine power 
and ability. The work of Dr. Sigismund Freud 
land his associates m the discovery and deve- 
lopment of psycho-analysis and analysis of 
dream states was instrumental in the evolution 
of Surrealism. 

In art it concerned with the subject-matter 
of pictures and the general outlook on life of 
the artist. It is the explorers of the sub-con- 
scious mind who opened the door-w&y to 
recording the visions received in day dream 
conditions. Coupled to these scientific researches 
in psycho-analysis goes investigation into a cer- 
tain literature of the last centry written by 
Baudelaire, Rim Baud, William Blake and 
Swinburne. These men had what is now termed 
the “ spirit of fantasy ” and this has been 
definitely influenced in Surrealistic art of all 
kinds. 

One of the first beginnings of Surrealism was 
in the short-lived Dada movement which was 
started in 1916. There were simultaneous 
expressions of this weird Dada art in New York, 
Zurich, Berlin, Cologne and Paris. 

The theme of the Surrealist manifests in 
the conception that Man’s imagination should be 
freed from the cliains of pre-conception; belief 
in the omnipotence of the dream and disinterest- 
ed play of though!'. In Surrealism one rc-lives 
the best of childhood. 

In 1935 it siu’cad to other countries and 
became an international movement and in ,1936 
there was organised, the first and last, big 
Surrealistic exhibition in London. Certain 
British artists have experimented to a limited, 
degree with corllain phases of Surrealism and 
Anglicised it in their own peculiar ways. _ Among 
the most interesting of these artists is John 
Armstrong. He had an extraordinary precision 
in drawing in detail which is so typical of the 
Surrealistic movement, and his colouring has also 
been restrained and only indirectly related to 
Qature. Edward Wadsworth, Henry Moore, 
Paul Nash, Graham Sutherland and others have 
sxperimented with various types of Surrealistic 
work, but have used it to help them gain their 


own individual expression rather than becoming 
definite “ slaves of the movement.” 

Herbert Read, the critic, defines Surrealism 
as being “ a form of art that seeks the unknown, 
the uncreated, in the dark labyrinth of the sub- 
conscious mind.” It has certainly opened up 
new avenues of subject-matter for artists to 
explore, but it is essentially a literary move- 
ment and its effeots on painting are not 
fundamental. Already the first rush of' enthusi- 
asm of its adherents has died away and there is 
a tendency to get once more back to nature. 

Another queer land fantastic development of 
abstract art is the Constructivist School of which 
Piet Mondrian, Naun Gabo and Ben Nicholson 
are the principal exponents of distinction. The 
Dutch painter, Mondrian, is the real leader of 
the group. In many of his paintings straight 
lines’ are drawn heavily and evenly across the 
whole surface of the work, so as to make rigid 
rectangular patterns. Naun Gabo, a Russian 
who worked in Germany during the twenties, 
holds that what he calls the ' unseen subjects,’ 
the reality that lies deeper than surface appear- 
ances, are the real matter of the art of the 
future, of which Constructivism is a fore-taste. 
In a broadcast discussion he stated that the 
constructivist’s aim is to invent a new harmony 
and a new scale of emotion, and that to do this 
there is no need to borrow subjects from the 
external world. 

Ben Nicholson arrived at Constructivism 
after many experiments. Ten years and mop 
ago he wlas producing attractive landscapes in 
charming colour drawn somewhat in the down- 
right w,ay in which a child draws, with blobs 
of trees sticking up and (great emphasis on 
contours; and at the same time he was making 
amusing still lives, again in hi^ sweet colour 
and often on big empty canvases, with a mug 
or a cup and a plate or two isolated in the 
centre. Then he arranged and compopd and 
mainly' in chalk white rectangles and circles in 
low relief. No one can deny the decor ativeness 
of these ai^tere compositions. 

The present time is one of consolidation. 
All the experimental movements have 'reached 
their climax, and having been push^ to the 
extremes of what they can accomplish, have 
passed Naturalism, which was entirely obliter- 
ated in some phases of experimentation, is 
gradually reasserting itself. The artist ’cannot 
remain without nature as a (guide for long. 



ANATOLE FRANCE 

A Study 

By P. SAMA RAO, b.a., b.l. 

"There are splendid souls in whom the love of splendid things is natural and inborn. Silvestbi;. Bon- 


nard. 

To be noble, to be compassionate, to be 
responsive to the joys and sorrows of the co- 
created, to distil pleasure out of pam, and suffer 
patiently with a good grace; to be open and 
unreserved to one and all, and to find oneself 
in the many and the many in one’s self, are 
the traits of gsgatness. It is the great rnen who 
enrich life and act as beacon-fires to the stumb- 
ling humanity on their march from darkness 
to light Anatole France is one such great man, 
the French Tagore 

Anatole France, the octogenarian, poet, 
philosopher, thinker, and novelist of France, 
shed his mortality in 1924, fully crowned with 
laurels of fame. He belonged to no one school 
of art or philosophy, He did not fit into any 
definite creed of thought. Like Nature whom' 
■he recognised as his mother, he had many a 
facet to present to the world. Some regarded 
him _ as- the 19th century Voltaire, cynical, 
satirical, and morose. Some put him down as a 
sensuous egoist, a carping critic, delighting in 
his owm melancholia of disappointment. Some 
called him a Cossack of easy morals, ever on 
the spree. The serious-minded dubbed him a 
pessimist. The religious view'ed him as irreli- 
gious, and the orthodox as a heterodox. Mono- 
theists, condemned him as a Pantheist. But none 
of these classifications does any justice to the 
man who is unique in his own beliefs and formed 
a creed unto himself. 

France was certainly irreligious in the sense 
he did not possess or subscribe to any religion or 
any ethical creed. He .was still religious in the 
sense he belonged to that holy fraternity whose 
constant endeavour was to determine themselves 
and their relation to the Supreme His concep- 
tion of the Qodhead as a compassionate Being 
who disregarded sin and unqualifiedly forgave 
it, might be defective from the standpoint of 
practical ethics; but the conception is however 
consistent with His Nirgunatva. God created 
fhe _ world not with the motive to figure 
as judge over its _ erring elements but only 
with the procreative impulse, to multiply 


Himself into various forms just for pleasure. 
It IS motiveless as child’s play. So France 
■agrees wuth Sri Sankara in the motive of 
creation [Vide Verse 66 of .Sivanandalahan) 
and the qualitylessiicss ,of God; so, how 
could he be labelled at all as though he 
IS a chemical capable of fonniilisation ? 
As an admirer of Pantheism, and as a believer 
'of tlie existence of God in eviny earthly 
form, animate 'and inanimate and having said, 
“ Whatever the artist conceives of Heaven is 
borrowed from earth, God, the A'irgin? the 
Angels, Mien and Women, Saints, the light, the 
clouds,” how could he be a Monotheist ? 

This is of course the reverse of the Hindu 
Ideal preached in Katliopunishad— “ Urdliva- 
mula mathassakha etc”— which refers to the 
foundations of everything in Brahma that is 
above. In the common language, the Hindu 
thinks out his existence from the inner to the 
outer world in a language that does not pertain 
to the latter; that is to say, the start for any 
metaphysical thought is the self inside of him 
and not the world outside of him. In other 
words, the earth forms but a microcosm in the 
universe of many such, ami the same docs not 
on any account amount to any basis for meta- 
physical speculation. On the other hand, the 
Hindu sages have strivcai to iierfect the earth 
in the pattern of tlie heavens, and whatever 
is found beautiful and enduring in tins world, 
has been put down to bo the re.sult of the copy- 
ing of its perfect prototype existing in the 
heavens. So Franco’s thought “ that whatever 
the artist conceives of Heaven is borrowed from 
earth ” to that extent has to be aeceptc'd with 
a modification that is justified by Platonism 
and early Vedic thought. He, however, subs- 
cribes to the import of the Gita lines, 

"Yo ma paayati sarvatra sarvancha mayi pasyati 

Tasyaham na praflasyami sa cha me na pranasyati.” 

which is the keynote of the Pantheistic Hindu- 
ism. Thou^ born and bred a Christian, he is 
not a Christian in his profession or attitude. 
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The ennoblement of suffering in that reli^on 
IS the onty feature that attracted him to it. 
M'ere faith in God’s mercifulness cannot be 
deemed to turn him into a Christian. He goes 
to the extremity of declaring that religion was 
born of fear, because it is in the nature of 
mortals to ward off danger by propitiating the 
supernatural powers. This is the religion of 
Vedic utterances. But it is not the true inter- 
pretation of the Vcdic message ; still, it is to 
the point here, so far 'as France’s theory of 
religion is concerned. There is, I fear, nothing 
explicit about France’s knowledge of this 
iiiessage anywhere in his works, though he inay 
have been influenced by it. He is such a free 
spin!, and a lovm- of liberty that he has no 
qualms to respect Satan, the embod'ment of 
freedom in revolt, and exclaim from his house- 
top the Miltonic line, “ It is better to reign in 
Hell than solve m Heaven.” The beauty in 
Nature’s creation, according to him, is the 
handiwork of freedom, akin to Satan’s revolt 
Herts he is one with \\'’orflsworth wlien he as- 
cribes the beauty of a flower to its freedom down 
to its very roots. This is the burden of France’s 
song, in his “ Revolt of the Angels,” where Satan 
as Furusha — the active or dynamic Principle— 
evolves beauty out of tlie chaos of dead or in- 
animate matter or Prakriti, 

• _ France ascribes the birth of sin to man’s 
misunderstanding of himself, his co-created, and 
the suf roundings into which they are all projec- 
ted by the Divine idi>irit. Selfishness of Man 
to carve for himself a heaven is a material 
element to weigh in the formation of sm. If 
Man is seltiess, passionless, and desireless, he 
and God meet on a common plane and in the. 
recognition of each as but a form of the other, 
melt into each other’s caiibraec to form the One 
and the Universal Self. That is the upshot of 
France’.'-' as well as any great spiritualist’s 
mc.s.“agc. So France, however right he may be 
in his eondemnution of Science as still 
another parade of ignorance and as a force 
coiiti'iliutoiy to mere material civilization, he is 
not justified; for he doe.- not take stock'of the 
spiritual lie’ght to which it has attained and 
established beyond doubt that the phenomena, 
Heat, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, and Sound 
are "but muni festal ions of the One Primal 
Energy, the Puru-slia or the Spirit m creation. 
This mistake on hi,s part may be duo to the fact 
that Science in his time had not become so very 
certain about its discoveries. Otherwise, his 
spiritual sensitiveness would not have missed to 
throb to this truth as well. 


Fjance has been referred to as a Pantheist 
striving to find the One among the Many He 
has created. Nothing is therefore essentially 
good or bad in itself. The Angels, the Devils, 
etc., are but his own conjuring, and have their 
home nowhere except m Man’s fantastic ima- 
gination and fear. The nature or quality is 
therefore a figment of the human mind. But 
he still touches at the Absolute Truth when he 
says, “Nothing exists except that which is 
imagined”; for. Nature of which Man is but 
a dynamic particle, 

“ luvs no principle Nature in her mdiffei'enee 

makes no distinction between good and evil ” — Sylvestee 
Bonnard. 

“ Nature in itself is neither beautiful nor 

ugly Nature is, that is all. It is ondy the senses of 
Mail w'hicli ascribe "to it ugliness or beauty. According 
to our disposition, our slate of mind, we see poor 
deluded cieatuies that we are — shadow' or light upon 
the neutral and indifferent picture ol the Universe.” — 
Conversations. 

France is a grateful son of Nature His 
heart-strings have always throbbed to her touch. 
Like a good son he has understood her, and feels 
he can never exist without her. He describes 

‘‘ the caressing melancholy of the evening and the 
beauty of that natal cartn, w'hich feeds us, not only 
with bread and wine, but also with ideas, sentiments, 
beliefs, and winch will at last take us all back to her 
maternal breast again, like so many tired children at the 
close of a long day.”— S vlvestee Bonnard. 

What lovelier expression than this could 
be 'given of the Shakta’s soul yearning for the 
grace of Kali, the Mother ' So, as a corollary 
it follows, that there is absolutely no difference 
in the degree of intelligence among men, for we 
are all children babbling merely of things we do 
not know Further, because of the divine spark 
of intclligcnc'e in every bit of creation, all are on 
one level and so equal to one another. He is 
expressing nothing but truth when he asserts : 

“At any rate the most stupid aie not those who 
oommonly pass ior such.’’ — ^C oniers^tions 

He reasons out thus ; 

(a) '' No man has ever been understood by another. 
But those whom we undeisland the least are usually 
those whom we praise the most Such is the melancholy 
irony of fame.”— -Conversations 

(b) ‘^But who aimong us shall boast of his wisdom ? 
Tha foresight of Man is short, and his pmdeiice is for 
c\er baffled.”— CoNVERS-moNS. 

(c) . . but we judge human actions by the 

pleasure or pain they cause us.”— T he Revolt op the 
.\ngels. 

because the standard by which we measure is 
selfish and is set up by Man for his own ends. 

II 

Anatole France has no illusions whatsoever 
about the presence of an outside Agency — call it 
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the Universal Principle, or freak of Nature, or 
Superman, or Destiny or Fate, as you will — who 
wills everything in this world, regulating Man’s 
conduct, as though he were a toy in His hands. 
For, he says : 

(a) “Tiie blows of fate are meludable; no roan 
shall evade his doom. There is no Counsel, no caution 
that avails against destmy Hapless as we are, the 
same blind force which regulates the course of atom, 
and of star, fashions the Universal Order from our 
vicissitudes Our ill-fortune is necessaiy for the har- 
mony of the Universe.” — The Revolt op the Ancels- 

(b) “In this world we call a Cosmos, though it is 
but a microcosm no thinking being can imagine that 
he IS able to destroy even one atom. At the most, 
all we can hope for is, that we can succeed in modifying 
here and there the rhythm of some group of atoms and 
the arrangements of certain cells That when one 
thinks of it must be the limit of our enterprise ” — ^The 
Revolt op the Angels. 

(e) “Everything passes away . , but life is 

immortal; it is that life we must love m its. forms 
eternally renewed All the rest is child’s play; and I 
myself with a}l my books am only like a little child 
playing with marbles ” — Sylvestkb Bonnard. 

(d) “Nature makes and unmakes all these divine 
treasures (means mother, wife, friends and children) 
with gloomy mdifferenoe and at last we find that we 
have not loved. We have only been embracing shadows 
But how sweet some shadows are !”— Sylvesteb Bon- 
nard. 

The first two extracts, namely (a) and (b) , 
while proclaiming the ultimate powerlessness of 
Man against the will of God, cry a halt to the 
riotous Eigo of th^ scientist who may assert he 
could make and unmake creation. His knowledge 
or wisdom like any other thing has its own limita- 
tions; and his ‘ infinitude ’ is still narrowed down 
and circumscribed by Destiny. Thus France is 
a fatalist in a sense. * The other two are an 
optimistic say of the continuity of creation, with 
Maya veiling the truth of it from our purblind 
vision, and enticing us to still hug with ardour 
the mere shadows. 

There is as much truth in this as untruth. 
The ultimate is in the hands of the Supreme; 
but the proximate may not be. It does not stand 
to reason — unless that faculty of reasoning is 
itself an illusion — ^that if one has the capacity 
and the desire to do a thing, he cannot do it, 
irrespective of the result. If the above are 
accepted without any reservation, they mean 
nothing but this; that Man a willing power, is 
nothing but a lifeless clod, passive and inane. 
If ‘willing’ and' ‘desiring’ are not at one’s 
instance alone, but are dependent upon the 
willing and the desiring of an outside Agency, 
the statements are an entire truth. This is a 
metaphysical problem that cannot be discussed 
any further in this short space. 

Then the question crops up, What is Life, 
and What is Man’s place in His scheme ? Man 


becomes a crude material to fashion anything 
out of it, for His own ends In the Hindu con- 
ception of creation it is so When France says 
“ There is nothing in life worth having except 
sensations ” it might moan that life is a force 
which by impact causes sensations Tliis implies 
Dynamic energy. These sensations cannot bu-t 
be ephemeral; they take the form of ordinary 
joy and pain. If only people knew what would 
be the ultimate result of their actions, .they 
would never act at all; that is to say, there 
would be no pulsation of life with the result that 
one does not live. That is to say, there would 
be no life at all But for purpo.ses of His play, 
mortals are not only invested with capacities 'to 
will and desire with their emotions but ery wild 
at disappointments. The only happiness, the 
genuine happiilcss, that is vouchsafed to man 
comes about when he loses the ‘ consciousness of 
his own existence ’ 

Life IS no bed of roses or a (;ontinuous song 
of melody for France; to -his contemporary N. 
Segur he says ; r 

“ No, my friend, the secret of all the Universe is 
Aot desire, not love; it is pam. Love in reality, is but 
a by-product Pam is the lamentable pearl of thw earth 
of ours We spin uncea.sinRly the web of sorrow. ' It is 
our hell, our tribulation, but it as also our KrOalnoss. 
If Man builds at all it is at the price of endlcs.s elforts 
and tears. If he were happy he would be as though 
he existed not. If he were prosperous he would not 
■progress. Evciy one fimi.s a pedestal on whieh to raise 
himself, a little higher and the nnnie of that pedestal 
i.s. suffering As for love, the love of woman, it is but 
the greate.st .source of .sorrow that I here' is, ami that is 
saying a great deal.” — C onver.s.wk)NS. 

There is no pessimism in this. It is a grand 
truth if understood rightly. The pain is not 
merely physical. It is (thtit whieh precedes the 
birth or the dawning of life) the (luiekcning 
force that determines the birtli, the being, and 
the eclipse of existence on llu* iihysieal, tlui men- 
tal, and the spiritual planes 

With this delimitation of life as a mosaic 
of light and shadow ia-thero anything like the 
best and the enduring there, despite the mortal 
tragedy ? Yes ! answers France. It is the 
spiritual attainment to One-ncss with God after 
one’s self is cleansed by suffering. He advocates 
the avoidance of certain sensations that are a 
menace or danger to one’s self and others. He 
considers the nature of sensations and says : 

“ Those which a noble memory or a griuid spectacle 
creates within us certainly represent what, is best 'in 
human life.” — Slyvbstre Bonnard. 

He is such a firm believer in the i>crmanence 
of beauty and its nature that he considers it as 
a chastener of human morals and says that “ it 
is indestructible as Life itself.” 
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“ Beauty is so^ great and so august a quality that 
centimes of Baibalians cannot efface it so completely 
that adorable vestiges of it will always remain.— Sylves- 
TIRE Bonnard 

So Francois conception of Beauty is no more 
flicker of light that could be extinguished by 
circumstance. It is a concomitant of divine 
pleasure, that is, Ananda of the Hindu philo- 
sophy. But the sorrow, its antithesis, comes 
about only when there is its abuse; then 

“it coiTupl,s the intelligence and impairs the under- 
standing The dovil i.akes possession of the sinner’s 
senses, peneiratiiig even to his soul.”— T he Revolt of 
THE Anoels. 

It is only when beauty' is abused and also 
misused that a pretty face becomes a. ^ curse 
from Heaven.^ But beauty in its right activity 

‘Ts but on{‘ of the innumerable snares which Nature 
employs t.o lure us to (.he fulfilniont of her hidden 
designs. Bc'auty is thr‘ suprcmie artifice of that wonder- 
ous and essential mirage we call love iCoNVBRSATioNS. 

and helps us to attain beatitude; for 

^‘In beauty we sliall find salvation, for in it we And 
oblivion.” — ^Conversations. 

Beauty is therefore God, and in its narrowest 
sense, cannot but be His own complexion. The 
burdens which life has cast on one’s shoulders 
become considerably lighter, aye, even become 
non-existent when self forgets itself in its con- 
templation. France has no doubts about it. He 
is emphatic : 

‘‘ In the (ionteinplation of Beauty, we cast off the bur- 
dens of Life. It IS as though wo wore oatmg of some en- 
chanting lolus, as if w'o wore} bcung wafted into another 
sphea'o where all iiaia, all sorrow arc forgotten The 
Crowning (jpiate, tli<‘ sourc(‘ of art and letters, of every 
worthy thing that Man has created, of everything m 
which lie may iukc‘ a lf‘giiimato pride — ^Beauty is the 
ransom of tfie Universe.’— C conversations. 

Then Life becomes tolerable “with the 
deluding hope of discovering the Infinite in one’s 
self.” 

Thus France sees Infinity in the complexion 
of youth, and understands the “bliss of being 
beautiful ” ; 

compl(‘xion was sliglidy pink and hor half 
open lips smilf‘d with that smile which makes one 
think of thc‘ nifinit.c— -pmhaiis because it betrays no 
partKjuIar thouglit and expresses only the joy of living 
and the blias of being lioautaful Bylvestoe Bonnard. 

The Crime of Sylvesb^e Bonnard contains 
many a reference to the superiority of the 
Grecian aesthetic sense to that of any other 
Western nation. To France as well as to Tagore, 
the physical body in which the divine spirit is 
housed, is sacred. One makes the other visible, 
and as such, one cannot but be an expression 
of the other. It is so in the Platonic sense as 
well It is therefore a folly to judge beauty by 


the garments one is clothed in. “The dress 
often proclaims the man ” is quite deceptive so 
far as aesthetic judgment is concerned, 

“For the tissues of Lyons and Genoa are worth- 
less compared with the beautiful living tissues, rosy 
and pure with blood, the most beautiful draperies are 
despicable iwith the lines of a beautiful body.”— The 
Revolt of the Angels. 

Herein lies the secret wdiich actuated the 
Grecian sculptor to adore the naked in preference 
to the dressed form of beauty This seems to 
be the basis for the Nudist Cult of the present 
day. 

Fai'tli and Love are the two Miagic Keys 
to the ‘ House of Life/ with the help of which 
Man finds permanent solace to his being. For 
he is 

‘^born to enjoy what is beautiful and what is good and 
to do what one pleases, when the things one wants to 
do are- noble, intelligent, and generous iSYLVLSTRB 
Bonnard. 

Ill 

According to France, education must be 
fruitful of this benefit. Otherwise, it would be 
leading one into the quagmires of depravity and 
misery, from which there is no riddance. Like 
Sankara, he holds that “ it is the teacher’s duty 
to teach the pupil how to will the good.” He 
sets forth the ideals of such an education in 
pages 198-199 of his Crim 0 of Sylvestre Bonnard: 

‘^It IS only by amusing oneself that one can learn,' 
The whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening 
the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose 
of satisfying it afterwaids and curiosity itself can be 
vivid and wholesome only in pioportion as the mmd is 
contented and happy. Those acquirements crammed by 
force into the minds of children simply clog and stifle 
intelligence.. In order that knowledge be properly 
digested, it must have been swallowed with a good 
appetite.” , 

Further on he adverts to the education of 
girls : 

“If that child IS entrusted to my care, I should 
make her — ^not a learned woman, for I would look to 
her futuie happiness only — but a child full of bright 
intelligence and filll of life, in whom eversdihing beauti- 
ful m art or nature would awaken some gentle respon- 
sive thrill. I would teach her to live in sympathy with 
all that is beautiful — comely landscapes, the ideal scenes 
of poetry and history, the emotional charm of noble 
music. I would make loveable to her everything I 
would wish her to love. Even her needle-work I v/ould 
make loveable to her, by a proper choice of the fabrics, 
the style of embroideries, the designs of lace I would 
give her a beautiful dog and a pony to teach her how to 
manage animals; I would give her birds to take care of, 
so that she could learn the value of even a drop of 
water and a crumb of bread. And in order that she 
should have a still higher pleasure, I would tram her 
to find delight in charity. And inasmuch as none 
of us may escape pam, I should teach her that Christian 
wisdom which elevates us above all suffering, and gives 
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a beauty even to grief itself. This is my idea of th^ 
right way to educate a young girl.” 

These ideals are the same for both boys and 
^rls, if for the embroideries we substitute games 
like the Football and Cricket. They are at once 
practical and philosophical. They are meant 
not only to make a person fit to earn a living 
but also to enable him to confront the inevitable 
sorrows of life, and participate in the emotional 
life of other creation in this world. _ 

France is a great believer in Darwin’s 
theoiy of Evolution, and in consequence, a 
sponsor of the theory of the transmigration of 
souls. According to him, “the future is, shaped 
out of the past.” So that one could have 
peace and joy in future, one must lead a con- 
.tented life in patience without fretting oneself, 
having leanit to be meek and gentle “ \Vlien 
one suffers patiently one suffers less,” is the 
maxim he preaches to the suffering humahity. 

Life is a change without cessation. There 
is nothing like happiness in a change, for ‘ the 
most longed for’ one has its own melancholy. 
The process in the changing is an aching, a pain. 
Only the most sensitive could feel how after 
aching the tender fronds come out. Since life 
is a succession of changes it is immortal. 

To France as well as to Vivekananda every- 
thing is unreal excepting Thought. In an 
excellent interpretation of his he says : 

“Think well about gi'eat things, we know that 
thought IS the only reality in this world. Lift up Nature 
to thine own stature; and let the whole universe be for 
thee no more than the lefiection of thine own ueroic 
soul.”— Stlvbstbe Bonnaed. 

To concretise this conception, he has paral- 
lels in Don Quixote and Sancho : 

“Within everyone of us there lives both a Don 
Quixote and a Saneho to whom we hearken by turns, 
and though Sancho most persuades us, it is Don Quixote 
that we find ourselves obliged to admne.” — Sylvfstee 
l^NNAED. 

This may sound pessimistic; but it is an 
expression of Truth that cannot be rebutted. So 
Anatole is not a- pessimist 

Passions and desires as have already been 
said, were created in Man so that he could live out 
his tenure of life on earth. Without these he 
becomes deadened and creation would cease Al- 
thiugh, according to him, the “passions are 
enemies of peace and quiet,” they arc all' the 
same necessary not only for procreation but also 
for arts and industries. He says that without 
them he could not feel and experience the joy of 
Beauty : 

“ I have known that mysterious charm which Nature 
has lent to animate force; and the day which lives 
has given to me that shudder of delight which makes 
the lover and the poet.”— S tlvesteb Bonnaed. 


France is a perfect artist with thesd 
passions and desires so well regulated that every 
beautiful sight in Nature renews his being, and 
like a veritable Anteus, he feels young at every 
touch of the earth : 

^ I have touched the earth and am now a new man; 
and, now at 70 years ol age, new Ic’cluigs of curiosity 
take biith in my mmd, even as young blioots some- 
times spring up horn the hollow tnmk ot an aged oak,” 
— Sylviostrk Bonnard. 

A life of passionlcssness and iiiiuuly winch 
synonumoiisly amount to death has never been an 
attraction to him The ‘ wisdom of indifferenee/ 
or rather the static state docs not appeal to him. 
Age did not wrinkle up his heart. It continued 
eternally youngs for he deiaved youth at every 
touch of his mother, the divine Barth : 

“ In spite of my tranquil mien, I havi^ always pre- 
ieii’fd the folly of the paasions to the wisdoiin- ji m- 
diffeience. But just because imy own passions an‘ not 
just of that sort which burst out with violence to 
devastate and kill, the common mind is not aware 0 / 
their existence.” — Sylvestre Bonnard. 

In Whitman’s vein he explains the why and 
the wherefore of his passionate atlaediment to 
Paris : 

. all the old and \oiirnable pait of Bans, with 
its towers and spires— all that’s my life, it is myself, 
and I should bo nothing but for all ihese things whiclr 
are thus reflected m me through my thousand varying 
shades of thought, inspiring mo and animating me. 
That’s why I love Pans with an inten.si* Si.vves- 

TRB Bonnard. 

He flies into ecstasy when lie sees the young 
couple, Jean and her betlirothed, receding from 
him after his blessings, and <lescril)es their state 
in a most poetical mond : 

‘‘They smile at the caith which sustains them; 
they smile at the air which bathos thmn; ilu*y smile 
at the light which each one sees in the eyes of the 
other. Prom my window I wave my handkorcliiof at 
them — and they smile at my old agtu”— Sydvestre Bon- 
nard. 

What could be a more enduring lou(*h of 
nature than this sight of the beautiful satisfac- 
tion of old age at the happiiu^ss of youth, which 
he has achieved Could this be (he mood of a 
pessimist ? 

But, Prance is still aware of (lie evil in 
all passionate desires, even the noblest,” as they 
enslave a Man and make him depend on others; 
in a sense, according to him, the poor man is the 
richest man : 

“The poor anan who has no desires possesses the 
greatest of nohes; he possesses himself. Tlu' ni'li niah 
who desires something is only a wretched slave.”--SYir 
vestrb Bonnard. 

This is nothing but a paraplirase of tlie 
Sanskrit saying “ Kaupmavantah, khalu bliagya- 
vantah,” 
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IV 

Anatolc Fran(?e like Bacon is capable of 
expressing universal truths in a laconic manner; 

ia) ^^The dau^htcis of Eve ado-re adorniment/’ 
ih) ‘'Time deals ^i;entlv only with those who lake 
it gently.” 

(c) ‘‘Those who have given themselves the most 
concern alioiii the happiness of people have made their 
neighbours veiy miserable.” 

id) “ But one cannot always remain in Heaven ” 
(c) “There was so much expression in her beauty 
that she could not bieaihe without seeming to sigh.” 

(/) “ To know IS nothing at all; to imagine is every- 
thing Nol.hing exists excejit tliat which is imagined^” 

' (r/) “A pietty face is a curse fiom heaven” 

ill) “Lovers wliO' love truly do not write down their 
hn.pi)nioss.” 

(?) “ Smc(' it is woman who dispenses love, man is 
wholly in her power.” 

(;) “All progress is the remit of will. Well, the 
more we uiidersland, the less we exercise our will II 
wo succeed m understanding everything, we would will 
no iinore ” 

(/o) “In indepemhmee of thought is the pioudest 
of all arislocracies.” 

it) “We judge human actions by the pleasine or 
pain they cause us ” 

These are some but not all the precious 
sayings contained in his works 

Aixotale France^ is not enamoured of civiliza- 
tion and i)rogross as understood by the moderns, 
to which science has contributed not a few 
accessories that pander only to one’s physical 
cravings. If one boldly asserts, they have 
dwarfed and deteriorated the spiritual sense : 

“ Our sciioncf' is only another form of ignorance, 
the V(‘vy oiui mde(‘d, -which most clearly brings home 
to us that we know nothing All it has done for us 
is to givo us spf'ci.acles t.hat do not increase the vast- 
ness and terror of the infinite Unknown, which surroands 
US. Scie^(^e, alns ! can change nothing since it can only 
illumine the world to perc(‘ive ourselves, the only woild 
to which we luiv(' a<‘{'(\ss. As for the UnknownTTniveise 
uoiiiid about us its riddles will remain eternally un- 
solved. Science is but •part of the illusion great, that’s 
al I”— do N VKRS ATIONS. 

Anatolc as well as Whitman have infinite 
compassion for the fallen woman — ^thc prostitute 
and the courtezan They arc as Sacred to them 
as any other piece of creation, for suffering, as 
Christ said, endows them with divine grace : 

“ Coui’tezans do not offer themselves for pleasure, 
hut, because they mu.st, for money, m order to support 
life and so as not to die, so to speak, by their own' hand, 


which would be a still greater sin. No; a courtezan is 
rather a woman who practises humility.” — C onvjihsa- 

TIONS 

Genius to Anatole is not Carlyle’s “ capacity 
for infinite work.” It is a “ product of culture 
and polish, the fine flower of epochs of strength 
and refinement.” He expands this conception : 

“ It is a kind of mysterious ray which compels those 
wlio possess it ever to see the skeleton where others see 
the flesh in all its beauty; compels them to contemplate 
the hideous grin of the naked muscles where othe*-s see 
only smiles Or, better, it is a still more powerful ray 
that passes alike through gunning muscles and gaunt 
skeleton and reveals the loneliness, the belt of utter 
solitude in which each man dwells, which sunders him 
from all communication with his kind and condemns 
him for ever to live in lonely sadness.” — Conveesations. 

This is the import of Ethel Mannin’s Fil- 
grims and Ragged Banner. What the French 
litterateur has shortly expressed she, has develop- 
ed into novels of size, fully inforaimg and artistic. 

France like the Vedic seer believes m the 
existence of the superhuman agency of angels, 
to guide the conduct of man and bless him when- 
ever' he deserves their blessings. As m the Grta, 
the relationship is fruitful of good or bad just 
as the mortal chooses. To make this understand- 
able to the ordinary mentality, France gives a 
business equation : 

“ God has appointed tutelary spirits to be near us. 
They come to us laden with His gifts. They return 
laden with our prayers. Such is their task. Not an kour, 
not a mornenit passes but they are at our side, ready 
to help us, ever ‘fervent and unwearing guardians, 
watchmen that never slumber.”— ^The Revolt of the 
Anouls. 

There cannot be a better summing up of 
Anatole France and his genius than in the 
following from N Segiir : 

“ His whole woik unay be summed up as one long 
moditat.ion on the vanity of human endeavour, on the 
futility of tia' problems, even the mightiest that exei- 
cise the mind of man To juggle with the puppets 
which from time immemorial men have regard- 
ed with fear or veneration — <kich was his favourite 
oocmpation.” 

‘'But, like a winged songster which sings 

more pathetically and charms the more by its voice 
when siindeied from its mate, weaving its sorrows into 
song— so, too, ho with spirit yearning yet for ever un- 
appeased, gazing froim- his lonely tower, at the tragi- 
comedy of life, has soothed us with the most profound, 
the most intense and the most subtle of intellectual 
music.” 






RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE AS I SAW HIM 

By buoy LAL CHATTOPADHYAYA 


It was a bright morning. Ramananda B'abu was 
conducting the Divine Service in- the Brahma 
Sama] Hall at Santipur Tears were rolling 
down his cheeks. He was crying like a child. 
At once the inner nran became transparent to me. 
Behind the Editor of Prahasi and The Modem 
Review I saw the real man whose one ideal in 
life was the reahsat'on of God. The idea of 
God he steadily held before his mind, it really 
filled his mind. All his outward activities were 
inspired by the single idea of realising God 
through disinterested Kanna To seek Hun m 
the lonely dark corner of a temple apart from 
the world did not appeal to him ' Like Rabin- 
dranath he found his God among the poorest, 
the lowliest, and thejost. , 

He hated Imperialism, because he loved 
humanity, he protested against tyranny and in- 
justice because he identified himself with the 
hungry millions of liis country. He was a 
Nationalist to the core of his being because he 
realised that only freedom could make the people 
of India happy and prosperous. He was a seer, 
an intellectual giant. So it was clear to him 
from the veiy beginning that no amount of 
charity could give fulness of life to the unfortun- 
ate peoplfe of his country. The huge problem 
of freeing hundreds of human beings from the 
cruel jaws of abject poverty could never be 
solved by multiplying charitable institutions. 
The problem could be solved only by political 
and economic democracy, by making victorious 
the principle of national liberty It was not a 
question of individual charity but of coUcetii'e 
mass action. And so Ramananda Chatlerjee, m 
his effort to meet God “ among thg poorest, the 
lowliest and the lost,” made his ideal the Service 
of Man and this ideal inspired him to dedicate 
his life at the altar of Liberty. Faith is a battle, 
as Remain Roljand so aptly puts it in his ftimous 
book Mahatma Gawlhi. Ramananda Babu had 
absolute faith indhe ideals of liberty and equali- 
ty. He could not tolerate the idea that millions 
of his countrymen wou d continue to live the un- 
livable lives of slaves. The word “ domination ” 
W'as hateful to him He knew that the way to 
peace was not through w'eakness. He was not 
only a good man but a strong and bravo man 
too and a strong man in his passion for justice 
never hesitates to antagonise the mightj. Sj. 
Ramananda Chatterjee did not hesitate to anta- 
gonise those who would uphold Imperialism m 
India. Ruthlessly he exposed the evils of for- 
eign domination, fearlessly he fought the battle 
for freedom with all his might. What he wrote 


he wrote with Ins blood and lii-< wriiings cheered 
up the spirit of all lovei'h of frcciium and tci'nficcl 
the Imperialists Whul he wrnlo wa^, no senti- 
mental effusion but hard log'c. Ills jiroofs were 
conviiieing and arguments unassailalile. Natural- 
ly those jn power looked upon Prahtm and The 
Modern Review with consiernalion. They 
found in Ramananda Qhatterjee a relenllcs.s 
enemy of Impcrialisni who was mcoiTuptible and 
whose heroic soul uothmg coukl coerce min sub- 
' mission. Month after ra.outh and year after 
year, Rantananda Balm (‘arned on his campaign 
against injustice in every form 

It was true that m the figlil for freedom 
that IS -being earned on by the Congress lie did 
not actually participate in action but still he 
wms an immense force on the side of Revolution 
and he would be remembered by po.'-tenty as 
a great 'revolutionary wlio gave his life-blood 
to make the dream of a new world a reality. 
Truly has Holland written in I Will Npt Rent : 

“The Revolution ns not the pn/perly ol u parl.v. 
The Revolution is a numsiou of all t.ho.so wlio wiali for 
a bt tier and happier humanity ” 

Elsew’here he writes in the same book : 

“It IS quite true that mmd ns a force of Naljirc. 
But the force must find its place among other I'oj'ues 
which, with duo regard to Iheir fn-o J'tinctiomng, the 
Revolution must oiganiso for the coiwtruetion of a new 
world.” 

W'Oe to those who scorn the forces of the 
mind and pay all their homage to liei'oi's of 
action. Men of action are no doubt necessary 
for makmg ideas viclonous, for an idea simply 
by its rational value cannot become (,ho force 
that 'Creates a new world. The loflust and most 
sublime idea remains meffeotive until the day 
W'hen a man of action appeors on the liorwoii 
and by transfusing his hero'c blood into it makes 
the idea a living force. The ideas that had lam 
dead in books like items m a museum suddemy 
come to live at the toiieh of ilu- dynamic per- 
sonality of a hero. Bui when all have been said 
it stiil_ remains a fact .that the world is finally 
ruled by ideas and men who have been (he tniiis- 
mittei's of fervid and tremen<lous ideas would 
always be respected by po.stenty and creators 
of lnstoiy. 

Breejut Ramananda Chutterjee's rolo in his- 
tory has been the role of the builder of a nation. 
His creative genius was udhsed by Destiliy for 
building a new India. His style was vigorous, 
he had limpid clearness of mmd, his. reu-'onings 
constantly reminded one of Bocrates and ho had 
that sincerity wdiich is as rare as inlelligciicc or 
beauty. It was meant by Destiny tliat this 
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great intclleetual giant sliould appear on the 
horizon of India with the pen of a Thomas Paine 
so tiiat tiioiisancls of Ins countrymen might get 
a new inspiration and light from his writings, 
men and women beyond the frontiers of Hindus- 
than should know the real character of British 
Administration in India and undersland the 
great ideal for which the Congiess is stdl fighting 
on. Emerson in las famous essay, “ The Young 
American,” says ; 

" Good nature is plentiful, but we want justice, with 
heart 01 alool, to light down the proud.” 

Sreejut Iiainananda Chatierjee was no weak 
pacifist. Ilia idoal was justice and he sternly 
oritacised wludevcr insulted the dignity of human 
life, lie made ruthless war on the sin of un- 
touchability, -vigorously us<id liis prolific pen to 
vindicate ihe rights of women, gave his whole- 
hearted support lo every movonuml that stood 
for freeing man from lus degrading conditions. 
He was a figiiior from beginning tu end and 
fearlessly fought down the proud that would 
lord it over his folio wincii and use them as means 
for Ihcir own glorification. Like Rolland’s 
“ Christopher ” he said, “ It is not peace that I 
seek but life.” And life is where the sufferings 
of meh and their combat arc, in (he sun and 
rain-storm. He beloi^ed to the tribe of those 
strong men whom Emerson calls “ formidable 


individuals,” who never submit to the will of the 
evil-doer and never hesitate to raise thew voices 
against the will, of the tyrant. He would not 
tolerate the slightest domination. He would not 
brook the slightest assault oh justice and truth. 
He was never an agitator but he hated that 
murderous silence that has its root in cowardice. 
That emasculated goodness which always fights 
shy of danger and ever seeks peace and secJiity 
aloof from the battle of life had no fascination 
for his heroic soul. 

But the man who was brave as a non in his 
uninterrupted fight* against injustice had nothing 
of the self-assertive superman. Clive Bell in 
characterising a civilized man writes : “ Toler- 

ant and unwilling to interfere, a civilized man 
will have manners.” Ramananda Chatterjee 
was a man with graceful exterior and irreproach- 
able manners. His chief characteristics were his 
silence and modesty. He was never over-bear- 
ing. Pie never imposed himself, never inter- 
fered. He did not share the common error of 
judging another by himself. He had respect for 
faiths that differed from his own. His contact 
with the world, therefore, was never one-sided. 
Conversation with him was always a keen de- 
light. The youthful generation who came in 
close touch with him have lost in his death their 
friend, philosopher and guide. 


BENGAL : A GANGETIC DELTA ? 

By BLSVVESWAR CHAKRA VARTY. b.t. 


Benom, is popularly known as a gift of the 
Ganges. The river is still building and un- 
building a vast portion of the province So the 
pet theory may find a wide currency. But 
Geology has a different story to tell. 

The upper soil of Bengal consists chiefly of 
bluish clay and white sand Those have been 
deposited by the Ganges river system, no doubt. 
Had this alluvium alone been found over a 
rocky bottom or a marined bed tiiat would have 
supported the popular belief. But only sixty 
feet below the surface lies the stratum of yellow 
sand, extending from the foot of the Himalayas 
down to the lower courses of the Hoogly. More- 
over a high belt of latcritc formation extends 
from the Rajmahal district of Bihar to the 
Madhupur Jungle in Mymensingh. The belt 
has been broken only by the changing channels 
of the Ganges and the Bramhaputra. This 
latente formation is an outcrop of 'the old allu- 
vium. The districts of Tipperah and Chittagong 
in the east -and Burdwan in the west are formed 


of the same. Thus we see that underneath the 
present surface lies another stratum formed of 
yellow sand and red clay traversed by a high 
bridge extending right across from the west to 
the east. This alluvium was not deposited by the 
rivers of the west. 

“The red clay of Rangpur, Burdwan, Murshidabad 
and Madhupur Jungle is very different irom the clay 
brought down.iby any of the Himalayan' iivers, while 
the underlying sand bears no resemblance to the mioar 
coous white sand these deposit 

It may be pointed out that the Gangetic 
silt is only sixty feet deep but a rocky bottom 
can not be found within 481 ft. This shows the 
magnitude of the deposit made by the older 
rivers. 

An explanation is, perhaps, due regarding 
the existence of a high bell in the middle and 
not at the southern '‘extremity of the old stratum. 
It is generally found that the tidal bore pushes 

1 Dr. R. K, Mukerjee : Changing Fape oj Bengal, 
p. 123. 
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back a river and the hugest quantity of mud and 
sand IS deposited not at the mouth but at a 
distance up the current. The same happened to 
the rivers flowing through the then North Bengal 
and the present high belt was the outcome. 

To the extreme south is the Sundarban area 

“ Its soil, as ascertained by boring, shows how 
ancient is the soil on which the forest grows; it tells 
of wondeiful changes in the face of the once deep 
valley now filled up by 'the deltaic alluvium, hundreds 
and hundreds of feet in depth, when the ocean sweeping 
round the base of the Himalaya moumtaing covered 
what IS now the valley of the Ganges and joined the sea 
at the mouths of the Indus.’® 

Later on this high region deflected the 
currents of the North Bengal rivers to the west 
and the old latente region of Burdwan extending 
upto Chotonagpur Hills was the product of the 
silt thus deposited. 

“Another boring in the Middle Ganges plain at 
Lucknow was carried down to nearly 1,000 ft. below 
sea-level with no further sign of an approach to the 
bottom than was shown by the appearance of coarao 
sand near the end of the hole.”® 

This clearly proves that the Ganges depo- 
sited much more silt in its middle course than 
in its eastern course. This is possible only 
when a river finds it blocked by a higher level 
region. The same was the fate of the Ganges 
After many days the middle course was silted 
and the nver began to push its way to the east. 
In doing so it broke through the old alluvium. 

It is an admitted fact that the Bengal rivers 
are shifting eastward. Most of the rivers of 
Northern Bengal now flowing south-east then 
flowed south-west. With the appearance of the 
Ganges they found themselves faced by a strong 
river trying to push eastward. New char 
lands began to be formed at these junctions and 
they gradually turned to the east. The whole 
of northern Bengal soon became a tract of dried 
up rivers and marshes. 

At first the Ganges found the old high 
laterite formation too strong and bent south- 
ward. That gave rise to the western and now 
dying up branches of the Ganges. Further to 
the south the river met the ocean tide and the 
huge delta at the Hoogly estu'ary was formed. 
Again being faced by a high level region the 
river pushed further east in the channel of what 
is now called the Padma. That the western 
branches are older than the Padma is admitted 
by all. This would never have been possible 
if the land sloped towards the east. The land 
eastward was higher and so* the river found a 
way^ the south and only when the southern 

2. Major SherweU : “The Gangetic Delta,” Calcutta 
Remew, January, 1859, and Mukerjee, p. 119. 

3. Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. I, p. lOO. 


channels were blocked, it began to push east- 
ward. Thus wc find that the greater part of 
Bengal was formed long lieforc tlic Ganges 
appeared on the scene and when the und-Gange- 
tic valley was semi-aquatic.^ 

The Aryan migration of Bengal in later 
period has often been cited to prove the com- 
paratively recent formation of llu' delta But 
anthropologists have shown that Bengalees are 
more pre-Aryan than Aiyan In oni' craze for 
Aryan civilization we have carefully overlooked 
our more ancient heritage. Tlie Aryans cei'tamly 
came later but that docs not show iliat there 
was no habitable land before that Traces of 
earlier habitations arc found m this high latente 
region. 

We are now to sec which an; I he rivers that 
originally formed this land cd' c.urs. James 
Fergusson in a valuable paper read hefoi'c the 
Geological Society of London in 18G8 hinted at 
the possibility of the Branihaputra flowing 
through North Bengal Mr. S. G Majinndci', 
Chief Engineer, Bengal, writes ; “ The Bramha- 
putra must have contributed (o the iniilding up 
of North Bengal even in old days.”'’ The lace 
of the land has changed reinarkably. The 
Karatoya whose upper course may still lic' lound 
near Siliguri has become a nver in the Bogra 
district. The Arialkhan'lliat oni-e earned the 
waters of the Ganges is now a dying river in 
Faridpur. The Jhinai tliat up till very recently 
was the mam spill course of the Bramliainitra 
can hardly be traced off (Jopalgaiij and'llem- 
nagar m Mymensingli. The lehamali that once 
flowed through North Bengal and South Bengal 
has now lost itself in the Anal Bd All these 
are most recent changes. But many more drastic 
ones might have taken place in days now lost 
in oblivion. 

A discerning eye will still be asionishod to 
find the traces of the western beds of nii'st of 
these rivers now marked by bils and jhils. The 
geologist tells us that the Gangetic silt lies not 
to any gxeat depth. The lower and more, ancient 
stratum of red and yellow .sand was deposited 
by the rivers of the East. Should wo still cling 
to our belief that ‘ Bengal is a Gangetic delta ’ ? 
The more correct statement would be that 
Bengal is a gift of the Bramhaputra and the 
Ganges has only carried harrowing destruction 
into the land and made a complete change. 
“ B habatbhiranumanyatani.” 

4. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in his article, “ Antiquity of 
the Lower Ganges and its Courses ” in Science and Cul- 
ture, Vol. VII,' No. 5, pp. 232-239 has shown that the 
eastern branch originated before 300 B.C. 

5. Majumder ; Rivers of the Bengal Delta, pp- 
53-54. 
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ENGLISH 

onit EdONOMId PROBLEM By P. A Wadm 
and K. T Merchant. Puhlmhcd hy New Book Cow- 
paiiij, Bombay. JO/, 3 (Oaloher). Pp. S36 Price Rs. OS 

This is a now book on Indian Economics The 
authoKs (leal h(‘r(* ])rimnrily with the iiroblems of our 
production, distnlniiion and consumption The problems 
of our tiade, trans])ort, ciunmcy, banking and finance 
an' (o he expc'cted in a coin]ianion volume later. 

The autliors do not confine themselves in this 
\olum(' to a mere (h'scnptioii of India’s economic condi- 
tions and pioblems But they indicate as well the ways 
ll^d^^(‘ans ]>y which i,h(' (‘coiiomic ailments from which 
our country suff(‘rs can lie removed b.y a socially con- 
irnlh'd pJmnivd f'conomy. Their inirpose in writing this 
ho()k IS Iwo-fold • “an aiialvti(*nl and histoiical survey 
of wu (‘conotuuc life and problems as they face us today, 
and what a fre(‘ India of the future can immodntely 
achi(‘V(' by a consid(‘red programme of economic recon- 
‘-triiction.” Whfui India will lie “ free,”, if ever, we do 
not know. Hut it ner'd not deb'r us from welcoming 
the authors’ suggfsstions for our economic improvement. 
India ikmhIs such siiggc'stions from her thinkers, economic 
and non-e(i()nomi{‘ She 'must devise an elYectivc plan 
to lift hf‘r millions from that depth of poverty that is 
((('grading th(un to tiu' level of b('asts. 

The inost valuable feature' of tb(' volume is its 
fine coIl(M!faon of iis('ful statistical imiterials. Tlie book 
will amply repay its reading to readers of all classes. 

P. C. Ghosh 

PA liLlAM ENTARY GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 
By K/r B. P Bmyh Roy. Thacker Spivk & Go. Ltd., 
Galen ita. 1043. Pp. 4MA-'f:c*and an Index. Price Rs. 9. 

The author of t.his erudite volume is at present 
Presulfuit of the Ihmgal Jii'gislative Council His claim 
it) bf' lu'ard on the probhuns of Indian constitutional 
'aff^jirs arist'H from the fact tliat ho had been a momiber 
of t,h(' provincial h'gislatnre from the beginning of the 
Montagu-Chehnsford Reforms and a Minister in Bengal 
for over a clecadt'. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who contri- 
butes a coinmendai.ory foreword, rightly observes that 
“there aio few among our public men who arc better 
<|ualilied ” to write on the subject. It is a pity, therc- 
for(>, that Sir Bijoy has rest contented with a mere 
“ analysis and account of the working of the parliamen- 
tary systomT and has “ carefully avoided” the “expres- 
sion of jicrsonal opinion on the existing political pro- 
'bloms or suggestions regarding their solution.” While 
congratulating the author on the production of a 
balanced, up-to-date and informative book of reference 
on Indian politicf^al'beit marred by the oddities of 
expression through tlie medium of a foreign language- 
academic readers cannot but feel disappointed at the 
author’s detached standpoint : they sadly miss the bold 


stiokos of imagination and contiovcrsial kito-flving which 
aio iiHiiallv associated with the politician’s excursions in 
similai fields It is thus an unexpectedly good compen- 
dium of the development of constitutional reforms in 
India and an- acute analysis of the working constitution 
in Biitish India, an admiiable text-book for advanced 
students and a safe guide for t]ic foreign reader. 

The seven chapters aie w^ell-planned The fiist one 
traces the giowth of the constitutional structure since 
tihe Mutiny and is inteiesting reading for even the 
initiated. The intellectual and religious revival, the 
early years of the Indian press and the National Con- 
gicss, the suni'inary of the working of the instalments of 
leforni and j)articulaily of Diarchy are all judiciously 
discussed in the fiist hundred pages The next chapter 
on “ India and the Biitish Commonwealth ” is a fair 
but ciitical analysis of the concept of Dominionhood, 
('ruling with the war-time “ offers ” to India including 
the Cripps Mission implicit m the chapter is, of 
com sc, the link with Great Britain, but why desciibe 
the (lisiractcd empire by the obvious misnomer — the 
Bntish Commonwealth 'Next comes a short chapter 
om the federation of India, which serves as the connect- 
ing link to his next thiee chapters on “Responsible 
Government m the Provinces,” “ Provincial Autonomy ” 
and “The Party System” — ^which constitute the special 
features of the book. Bengal gets a special corner m 
('ach of these chapteis, both for illustrating the authors 
arguments and for bringing to relief some of the peculiar 
Jispects of Bengal’s paitics vis-a-ms the bureaucratic 
elements in Government. There will obviously bo cause 
for disagreement with regard to some of the conclusions 
on constitutional contro\ersies, which the author seeks, 
unobtriiMvely and with the help of suitable citations of 
authorities, to- buttiess But the narration of facts leaves 
little to be desired in the matter of impartiality and even 
emphasis. But why docs Sir Bijoy fight shy of giving 
references to texts which he quotes within inverted 
commas, and why should he take to the text-book method 
of discussing issues scuatim' by giving numbers to his 
points Are not these attempts a:t precision earned 
to the extreme ? With his experience and m his capa- 
city as an elder liberal politician, he should have been 
less hesitant and, let me repeat, more bold in his 
exposition 

While the chapter on “ Provincial Autonomy ” in- 
cludes topics which aie not usually expected there, 
<eg., judgments of the Eedeml Court admirably sum- 
marised, the recent amendments to the Act of 1935, 
short accounts of the civil service and the judicial 
system), the chapter on “The Paity System” (which 
even mentions the Azd^d Moslem* Board) is singularly 
unappreciative of, and free from references to, the newer 
forces in Indian politics due to the emergence of leftist 
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groups and orgamsafcians of indusiiial laboiu'ers and 
peasants, especially as a icsult of the war. 

It is interesting to note that while Sir Bijoy would 
like to combat the fanaticism ” of the political parties 
in India, Sir Tej Sapru’s grievance is that the paity- 
machine in India ‘‘has been far too successful, and it 
would have been much better if the rigidity with which 
the party machine is worked in India leading at times 
to Ihe concentration of power m a few hands had been 
less m evidence.^’ This democratic liberal note is, how- 
ever, of little practical significance inasmuch as it docs 


G. S. Sardesai, Maharaj-Kumar Dr Raghuvir Smh, the 
iale Mr, If. M Kale, Dr. V. G. Dighe and Pi of. Nirod 
Bhusan Roy— -are all honoiary, and the Bombay Govoiii- 
ment must be congiatulated on its good lortime in 
becuiing a team of such worloM's gratis^ 

That the war and the economic cums cK'ated by it 
have not stopped this cultural work t, hough slightly 
delaying it, is a matter of rejoicing to studiails of 
modern Indian Instoiy and they must thank the Jhiimbay 
Goveinment and the Govia-nmeiit Pn'ss lor this (‘iiiighl- 
enecl legaril for ‘Metb'rsT •''O seldom met wilh (Isewhfa’e. 


not take account of cither the socio-ccongmic foiccs in 
Indian society which make for such authontanan high- 
and-mighly tone of the political High Commands 
imitating tho temper of fascist prototypes, o) the pit- 
falls of parliamentary democracy m India unless (‘voiy 
instalment of it is accompanied by transference of 
power to such clemenis whose interest it would bo to 
secure a fuither democratisation of the so(',ial structure 
and not to buttress the feudal, quasi-capitalustic forces 
that be. But such a discussion would lead us beyond 
the leviewer’s limits. 

The last chapter entitled “The Background of 
Moslem Awakening” is a sympathetic study of the 
Moslem point, of view, and emphasises tho point ‘that 
tho Pakistan idea is logically related to the reluctance 
of Moslems to live under a non-Moslem government, 
which IS said to be a part of the Moslem’s religious 
faiths. Sir Bijoy hardly disci ivsses Pakistan and seeks 
to dismiss the controversy by suggesting that “ lineal 
India has no clear notion of its implications.” The 
whole chapter thus closes abruptly and does not justify 
its inclusion in the yohime, tliough it is oiheiwise 
informative and suggestive. 

The volume is ,mcely printed and got-up; and the 
few misprints, especially of some names, may be easily 
lecognised and corrected. Apart from tho weight lent 
by the ^author^s position, the volume by the intrinsic 
merit of its contents deserves a wide circulation. 

Benoyendranath Baneejea ’ 

POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE : 
Vol 8, Dh'ulat Rao Bindhia and Noith Indian AjJairs, 
1794-1709 Ed hy Bit Jadunath Barkar. Pp 36-^280. 
Piire Ms.- 10, 

Vol 0; Daidat Rao' Bindhia, 1800-180S, Ed. hy 
Maharaj-Kumir Raghuvii Sink, D.Litt , Pp. 54\-46e, 
Price Rs, 16. 

Vol 11, Daulat Rao Bvidhia, 1804-1809, Ed by 
Pwf, Nirod Bhushan Roy, Pp 40+466. Pnee R^. 16. 
iGovf.^ Book Depot, Bombay, 1943), 

With the publication of these three volumes, this 
indispensable series of “English Records of Maiatha 
jiistoiy ” leaches the year 1810, and there remain only 
three volumctS — two of them for Elphinstone’s long and 
eventful Residency with Baji Rao 11, and one for 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, — -to complete the story down to 
the extinction of Maratha independence. The Bombay 
Government deserve our cordial thanlcs for its enlighten- 
ed policy of making these records available to the 
public in such a handsome form and under the most 
imthoritativo historical editO'rship available anywhere 
I he introductions to the volumes are learned, critical, 
and truly helpful, while the topographical and personal 
notes, the chronological table, alphabetical list of writers 
umd addresses, and long index added to each volume 
indicate that the editors have spared no pains to smooth 
the path of those who will utilise these precious original 
sources. They may stand as a model to others publish- 
ing Indian historical records in the English language. 
The band of editore— Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Rao Bahadur 


iiu‘ long annais w* ...v. n , u-uu 

their Goiiit intrigues, w.u end diplomacy havi' been 
taken m the capalile hands of Saidesai, and w(‘ ao' glad 
to learn that he has lodged llu' remaining Iwo of the 
five volumes covering tins subjecl, with th(' Gov (‘rnuuait 
Press, 'in MS. 

The Bmdhia volume (No U) covaavs a subject 
made paitly familiar by Gapt. T. I). Broughton’s chaViiii- 
ing Leiieifi ni Majalha Camp, and siipplie; the 

much needed oluculalion to the ]at,ier book. Piof Ray 
has taken hcie, as in his volume (No. J) on Goiuwailih’s 
War with Tipu Sultan, infinite pains in ulraitii ving 
place-names and also discussed the coinnajhal proldeins 
in a dispassionate critical manner, with the rcMiit of 
throwing much new light, on the })oIicy of WGh'slev. 
Similarly, m Vol. 8, Sir Jadunath SaikaV has put forth 
a fully documented and, as it seems to us, unanswe** atilo 
defence of Shore’s much-scoined Non-intmVf'nliou 
])olicy The tragic figure of Kiishna-Kuman, th(‘ InClian 
Iphigema, flits thiough Prof. Ray s »volu»«ne, and the 
soinbio poisonahty of W'azir Ah (Ilia author of the 
Bemues massacre of 1790) dominales the last section of 
Sarkar’s volume (No. 8). 

What a contrast do t}i(\s(‘ contemporary n*porU and 
confidential discussions of policy present bcAwfam t.he 
two races tlien^ contending for masteiy m India ! On 
the side of the English Residents ami Governors wo 
have sin'ewd pa turn t diplomacy, far-sigl|ic‘d jdaimiiig, 
and an emcient spy system w'hich brought to them 
prompt news of every plot and eveiy privmto conversa- 
tion in their enemy’s camp and court. Tlu^y knew the 
pnee of every Indian minister to the pice and also 
the loots of tliPir internal quarrels. On our ski*' we 
see our great men torn bv jealousy, <lissfmsions and 
ignoiant pride, which neut.ralised the valour and saiiifico 
of their men. It is a tragic tale illustrated in liff' like 
detail * 

Now that tho end is amost in sight, we pray t.o the 
Bombay Government and Press to put m three moie 
stiokes and publish the last three volumes (eovaring 
the years 1810-1818) soon, in order to put tlu' irown 
on a gi’eat undertaking, carried out with incredible 
cheapness. 

B. N B. 

<177 : By J. Hampden Jarkkon, George 

London. 1943 Pp. m. Price 

This book was vvritt.en at a time when it was com- 
moinfilace to talk of the decadence of I^epuhlican Fnmce 
anct ox the decadence of International Socialism. In a way, 
of course, the talk was true enough ; anything that ha.s 
•been defeated may be called decadent. But Republican 
hiance and International Socialism were defeated not 
so much because they w^ere decayed as bec'ause they 
weie cyvidod; divided between the ideals of individual 
liberty ^d organized, communal planning. There was 
once a Frenchman and a Socialist who perceived the 
consequence of that division and devoted his life to 
banging about a synthei^s between the two ideals. He 
was a great Frenchman in a sense in which no French- 
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man lian boon <y\vnl sinoo Gambot4,a; a great Socialist- 
in a HoiLse in which no Socialist has boon gioat except 
Loiiin , and Ih' wjih a groat Enropoaii in a scnvse in which 
no twoDlK'th cditiiry statesman has been great except 
Masarvk 

.](’an Jaiiros was lioin in 1859— and was thus*18 yoars 
yoiingoi than Cloinoncoaii and throe years younger*than 
Pctain. H(' diod, assassinated, in 1914, on the eve of the 
first Woild War. It was as if Lonm had died at Zimmer- 
wald or Masaryk^ in London ' Ho was never in power, 
never (^vdi a ininist,er m a ca})ilahst cabinet. The paity 
which li(' had spent twcnity years m building up went to 
pi(‘C(’s alt.ci his (haitli. The war which he had spent a 
decade in trying to prevent broke out with the conse- 
cpK'iices \vlnch li(' had foresiMui. Tlie victor was not the 
Idaiici' that he lunl stood lor but another France, that 
lived only (,o di(‘ m anollHa* war, which he had also 
foresiM'n Yet the ideal for which he lived stands today 
as 11i(‘ only idi'iil capable of giving Fiance and Europe 
])eace with justice. Thf* anus which he laid down for 
the divnled nations in 19J0 In^cann^ the aim of the Unit- 
ed Nations in 1912 “It is only by the fice federation 
of aulonoinoiiH nations which have given up the exercise 
of inildaiy foice and have* submitted themselves to the 
rules of law lhal. Jannnn unily can be leahzed. Bui it 
will not b(‘ by the siippi fission of national life but by its 
(‘liiiobh'UHml Nations will rise to be part of humanity 
withoiil, losing any of tluar md(‘pendence, their inlegnty, 
thj^nr libeilw or ilnur genius.” 

The ])ro})lems wliiidi Jaurc‘H devoted his short life to 
solving are still (he major i)roblfanb of western civiliza- 
tioii, ‘T1 h‘ ivlal iouship })(4ween science and religion are 
yet lo ]i<' esfabli^heil. T\\o synlhesis between libeity 
and order has y<h> to ])e luiKh* The old question has 
yet to b(‘ aiiswere<l about ♦Socialism which divided the 
men of iln^ L(4I in Jaurf's’ time and coiiiinued to 
divide th'-m in and 1930’s : is it to be paikainen- 

tary and (hmuiciatic oi Mf)l(*nt and auihoiitarian ^ 
Gradually a conclusion on all these debates is being 
naichfsl among western jx'oples now, and in each case 
it is in flu* ijirection indicated by Jaun'S Science with- 
out a ])ldIosophy of lil(‘ wlmdi leaves lOom for the 
spirit is diabolic, il Ih>]i!if‘al democracy without econo- 
mic di'inocrncy is imjioti'nt. If luiernational socialism 
IS ev(a' to ]>e cnaited, it will not b{‘ after tiie mannei 
of lh(‘ Thi»*(l Inlernalional, wlios<‘ architect was Lonm, 
but afti'r that of llu’ Second, wliose inspiration James 
was. If Fmnce is evei lo ns(‘ again, li, will not be m 
the image of Jh'tain but of Jauivs. H(‘ <hed a genera- 
tion ago, but he ]ivc<l among conflicts which aie those 
of our own gt^iieration. 

Vet Jauirs, who was I1 k‘ griaabsst statesman of the 
Third Hepliblie. if not of conlemporary Europe, has 
not becojiu* ns miU’h a world ligun* as Gambettn or 
L('nin or IMasaryk. Evnm France has not vet ackiiow- 
l{*dgi‘d his tru(‘ great ut‘ss, all hough I found his ashes 
interred in the Pant learn of Pans and French jiostago 
stani])s br*nring liis efligv during the late thirtnu Tins 
IS proba!)lv becaiisi* the legends that live longest m 
Fiancf’ arf‘ alwavs tliose of fighters,— -Jon nne d'Arc, 
Napoleon iU‘Vf‘r iliosf^ of peacemakers. The nuthor has 
rendered nniqut' stuvicc* t,o the Engbsh-s]>(‘aknig w'Oild 
by wilting this warm little^ volume on the life and 
tliomrld of this nunarkable man. 

Moninpeamohan Mouliic 

TIIK CIOMMIJNLSt INTORNATIONAL ■ By 

Co 7 fk i\L N. Hoy, lirnamawe Publisheis. P. B, 5h0, 
‘ValrMlUu PjK 711 Pms lie, L, . _ . 

Dissolution of (be Corn'inunisi International is one 
of ih(‘ most impoilani/ events in contemporary histo^ 
and it has been interpreted in different ways by 


different parties. The International Association of 
Woikers or the Fust International was founded by 
Karl Maiw and Fiiediicli Engels in 1S66. The establish- 
ment of Pans Commune in 1870 as a lesult of an 
insurrection and it;S ultimate failiiie was the cause of 
the disiuption of the First International. In the last 
decades of the nineteenth centifiy, there was steady 
impi ovement in the conditions of the working classes 
and the Second International was bom m that atmos- 
phcie of optimism. But when the World War I broke 
out m 1914, National Parliaments and Working Class 
Parties not only failed to check it but supported the 
Wai and as a lesult the Second International failed as 
a Woild organisation of Workers. The Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917 bi ought into being the Third oi the 
Red International. 

Between the first and second World Wars, two 
new factors had appeared on the scene, v%z,j the Sev^et 
Socialist State and Fascism. Accoidmg to Com. 
Roy, Fascism is the last phase of Capitalism. Imperial- 
ism fighting against Fascism is Capitalism destroying 
itself. According to Com. Roy, the Third International 
alieady ceased to function so far as Russians were 
concerned as fai back as 1926, or more coirectly its 
Gxistonce after 1924 was sirpeifiuous. The Communist 
international failed to bring successful revolution m 
any othci country, it underestimated the dangeis oi 
Fascism and finally it was disrupted by its inttjrnai 
contradiction. When the war broke out, its confusion 
was complete. Its very existence even in name became 
an absurdity. So its dissolution was only formal. 

‘ Muixism iias already been the philosophy of the 
progroshive mankind Communisim' has come to its 
owm.” To conclude m the words of Com. Roy, “an 
exclusive oigamsaiion is no longer necessary and being 
unnecessary, it has ceased to exist.^^ 

Com. Roy is certainly an authority to speak <<n a 
subject like the Communist Inieinataonal and as such 
the book is not only interesting but thought-provoking 
also and wc have no doubt that students of Internal iOnal 
Politics will find it useful. 

A. B. Duttv 

PURVA-MIMANSA (In Its Sources) By Maha- 
mahopadhyayu D) 8?r Gaiiganatha *Jha, Kt , MA, 
O.LUt., LL.D , eCc. W%ih a cnucal Bibhog\a'pJiy by Dr 
Uniesha M A., D.LUL Published by the Betimes 

Hindu UnwfOhiiy, Benates Pp 3S0+^'V'a-\-8L Price 
Hs Hi o) Ids ueL 

Tins book is the first volume in the Libiaiy of 
Indian Pliilosophy and Religion inaugurated by the 
Bonarc's liindu University of which Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
kiashnan is the (^Teneml Editor. The present volume, 
is the fiist volume of the senes and has been specially 
f'diled by Prof. R D Ranade, 

The intelioctual eminence of the author of the book, 
of its (‘ditoi and also of the geneial editor of the eciies 
to which the book belongs, is a guarantee of its value 
and iisefulne's. The author gives a succinct summarv 
oi the general philosophical notions undeilymg the 
Mimaiiha and also its iundamental principles And in 
each case, he refers to, and, also quotes when necessaiy, 
from, the wmiks of the chief writers of the school. The 
proseniation of the theme is thus lucid and at the same 
time complete. The ciitical bibliography at the end 
gives a compreliensive view of the liteiature on the 
subject The book will thus be found useful and helpful 
both by the beginner as, well as a leseareh worker. 

Barring a few exiors heie and there, the printing 
and get-up of tiie book also leave little to be desired. 
But the use of “ sh ’’ foi the palatal “ s ’’ is against the 
usually accepted convention of ti ansliteration. With 
and without diacritical marks, the letter “ s ” is enough 
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to express all the three allied soiirids'm Sanskrit* There 
IS no reason why the BenarevS Hindu University should 
not follow this convention. 

The Introductoiy Note Ey Prof Amaranatha Jha 
was perhaps not much necessary. It has nndoiibledlv 
added one more distinguished name to the list of spon- 
sors of the publication. But the author of the book was 
too well-known to lequiro an introduction from his son, 
however high-placed 

U C Bhattaciiarjek 

CURRENCY INFLATION— Its Cause and^Cwre * 
By J. C. KummppfL Published by the A. I V, L A., 
MagaihWiKh, Wmdha Pnee amicts 

In this small booklet, the author has enunciated the 
principles of Currency and Inflation and has narrated 
the German experijencG ot Inflation. He has then dis- 
cfissed the Indian situation and has suggested his solu- 
tion of the evil. His mam suggestion is ‘Gintil the 
Goveinment aie leady to follow public opinion the 
people vshould resort to barter as far as possible.” Many 
will differ from t.he author’s views including the sugges- 
tion mentioned. Barter presupposes a small community 
within a self-contained unit. In a vast country like ours 
wilh highly complex divisions of labour, barter as a 
syst.era is impossible It is difficult to agree with the 
author when ho says, 'Hiarter completely erases the 
chances of inflation and is within the reach of the 
people who have control neither over their Governmental 
policy nor o\ er the financial auanipulations of the 
Reseinu Bankd’ He has not clarified how barter is 
])assiblo under a Government which maintains full grip 
over all moans of transport— from railway to the country 
boat — in his own words, and, over whose policy the 
people have no control. Bartei, m certain respects, 
regal ding some principal items of consumption goods, 
might have been probable under a reverse condition, 

when the Governfnent is absolutely within the 
control of the people and is built on a socialist founda- 
tion. 

D. B 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

VAKYAVRITTI AND ATMAJNANOPADESHA- 
VIDHI OF SRI SANKARACHARYA By R, N. M, 
Vidyapilh, Ramakrishm Mismon Vtdyapith, Deoghar, 
Puhlidied by Swami Jnanatmananda Double Crown 
ICmo, Pj). + 40 A- 1 -V 1-1-1^58. Price annas twelve. 

This IS a popular edition of two small philosophical 
treatises. The text is accompanied by English transla- 
tion (word-to~word as well as running) and notes on 
selected words and expressions. 

It is gratifying to find that the Ramkrishna Mission 
Yidyapith of Deoghar has joined hands with several 
other institutions affiliated to the Ramkrishna Mission 
and with the Adyar Library of Madras m their endea- 
vour to present to the average man and woman of cuL 
ture the contents of old Sanskrit texts on religion and 
philosophy in an easily accessible and attractive form. 
But the needs of the scholar should not also be ignored. 
And every work may be so planned and executed that 
it can satisfy ike general reader and be iisejful to the 
scholar as well 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

BENGALI 

PRABHATA-RABI : By Bijan Bihan Bhattacharya, 
Prakascmi,’^ 15 , Shyama Charan De Street^ Calcutta, 
Price Rs. 2-8 ordy. 


This IS an authentic and carefully written account 
of Rabmdninath’s early life. Th(‘ writer has utilised 
all a\aiIablo materials and given us an int(‘r(‘sting recoid. 
From the historical as well as the literary jioini. of view, 
this ^ book is important. Almost all the works on 
Rabmdranaih deal with his maiairia* writings But to 
the inquisitive reader tlie iiioiKuaiions for such a glori- 
ous life aie no less important. Mr. Bh.attacharva has 
removed a long-felt want and tak(m all pains to .nake 
lus woik lively and mforniaiive. 

D. N. 1\I<H>KMRJFA 

TELUGU 

PATHA MANGALT By (diahapatu, Tuva Ear- 
y (day am, Ten ah, 

Mr. Chakrapnni needs no mtrodiKdion to tlu' IVlugu 
htteralmir His abh* translations of AVrm/ and other 
eminent novelists and story-wnt(n*s have etuiuai him 
wcll-meiited renown. This litih^ vohim(‘ <*ontiinmg 
some of his original writings is a lari' treat . Pointed 
sarcasm, allegory and Iirilhant humour make the sk('t<‘h(\s 
gorgeous. The puriioseful twist at tin* (‘ud of (‘V(*rv 
skit leaves a delightful impression bckiml His stvh' is 
snappy and felicitous. 

The get-up of the hook is very good, but it is a ])ity 
the price is not mentioned. 

THOONEERAM : By Pydipali }<ubh(u(tni<(s(fAln, 
8ayapw am, Uyyur Post, Jvrishiu 1)1. Pin'c (outas Iwo. 

It IS a collection of nm<‘ jaeia'S whi(*h th<‘ author, 
who audaciously calls himself a poet, calls lyrics. Gs 
poet.iy inendy an effort of scdting U]) high-sounding 
words to a meaningless nud.n^ “Oh, I)(*ath, when'’s 
thy stmg t 

A, K. Row 

GUJARATI 

VEDAMRIT . Echled by N J. Mehta, B.A., LLB. 
Baioda Printed at the Loham P nut I tig Press, Haroda. 
1942 , Thick Card Board, Pp ilii4A-A54 ["224, Price 
Rs. 5. 

The philosophy of the Viahis and (ludr cximprelum- 

sions IS set out here in such d{‘tail as woukl giV(‘ souk' 
idea of the reason why they liav(‘ proved tlKuusOvt'S 
true guides of human hfe, at hast in India The con- 
tents are so set out that you ask for auvt.lung in tlu' 
way of instruction and guidance and you an* sure i,o 
find something m response to it heic*. It is sullicumt to 
say this much to show its xis(>fulu(‘ss. 

GITA YOG A RAHASYA • By Raa liuhadur E 
Pandya, B.A, Printed at the HiiiaL City Printing Press, 
BmaL 19Ip2 Cloth Bound. Pp, il//. Prme, (mum ten. 

Rao Bahadur Pandya is a ndiri'd Govtummenl ser- 
vant and spends the days of his retirement in thinking 
over problems of the Sanatan religion In doing so, Ik* 
thought that children at home do not n^ceivr^ adc'tpuitc^ 
religious education and that one way of gi‘(.ting over 
the difficulty was to impreas upon their minds some 
of the principles set out in the Gita. With that view, 
he has described them in such a way as to enable 
parents to inculcate those prittcii)les in to the minds of 
their young ones The object is undoubtedly praise- 
worthy but the subject being stiff and compIi(*ate<l suc(*ess 
cannot be wholly assured. 


IC M. J. 



DECAY OF THE LOWER CASTES IN BENGAL IS MORE APPARENT THAN 

REAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


Tiieee is an idea widely prevalent among the 
educated classes that the Bengalee Hindus, 
especially the so-called lower castes are dying 
out or decaying We have tned to show in the 
pages of The Modern Review that the Bengalee 
Hindus are not decadent (see The Modern 
Revieio for Januaiy, 1940, pp. 36-41). We shall 
now try to exaiiiino the cases of some of the 
lower castes and sec how far they are decadent 
or dying out or bow much of their decadence is 
more apparent than real. 

The Bauris are said to be one such caste 
Their numerical strength at the different census- 
es have been as follows : 

,, increase -|-, or 

Census and Number Intor-censal decrease — 

1901-3,09,842 and 1911—3,13,654 -|- 1-2% 1 1901-1931 
1911-3,13.654 and 1921—3,03,054 - 3-4% -p 6-S% 
1921-^-3,03,054 and 1931—3,31,268 -f- 9-3% ) 

The population of Bengal has increased 
during the same period, 1901-1931, by 19-1 per 
cent; and that of the Bengalee Hindus by 10-2 
per cent. Surely then the Baum are decaying; 
their growth has been slower than that of the 
Bengalee Hindus even. 

Let us now e.xaHiinc their geographical 
distribution. They were distributed as follows 
in 1931 : 

Percentage of 


Area 

Males 

Females 

the Bauris 

Burdwan 

61,380 

62,484 

37-4 

Birbluun 

18,380 

18,618 

11-2 

Bankura 

58.8M 

60,516 

36-0 

Midnapon^ 

7,110 

6,658 

4-2 

Hooghly 

12,735 

13,259 

7-9 

Burdwan Division 

1,58,654 

1,61,595 

96 6 

Pbe-sidejn’cv Division 

3,937 

3,972 

2-4' 

All BENGAL 

1,64,205 

1,67,033 

100-0 


The practical equality of sexes in the differ- 
ent districts or different areas shows that 
immigration or emigration plays a secondary 
part in their geographical distribution. _ It 
appears that an overwhelmingly large proportion 
of the Bauris are concentrated in the Burdwan 
Division; and that the two contiguous districts 
of Burdwan and Bankura account for some 70 
per cent of their total strength. 

19^9 


If we now compare the increase or decrease 
of the Bauris with that of either the total popu- 
lation or of the Hindus of the Burdwan Division 
where they are mostly concentrated, we shall 
get a clearer comprehension of the nature of 
their decay or their slower growth. 

The percentage increase or decrease of the 
total population and of the Hindus of the 
Burdwan Division during the period 1901-1931 
has been as follows : 

Percentage increase -h, or decrease — during 

1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 1901-31 

Total population -f 2-8 — 4-9 -j- 7-4 5-0 

Hindus -P 1-7 — 5-2 8-4 -f 4*5 

Bauris -f 1-2 — 3-4 -f 9'3 -j- 6-8 

Thus the growth of the Bauris have closely 

followed that of the general population, especial- 
ly the Hindus of the Burdwan Division. This 
is not due to the fact that they are an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the local popula- 
tion — ^they being only 3-8 per cent of the general 
population, and 4-6 per cent of the local Hindus. 
How closely the Bawis have shared the general 
growth or decay will be evident from the follow- 
ing table showing the differences in the growth 
or decay of the Bauris with that of either (■!) 
the general population or (w) the Hindus of the 
Burdwan Division. 

-j- indicates lesser growth of the Bauris. 

— indicates greatei growth. 

Differences as Percentages as before during 

(i) General 1901-11 1911-2D 1921-31 1901-31 

population -p 1'6 — 1'5 — 1'9 — 1'8 

ill) Hindus -f- 0-5 — 1 8 — 0-9 — 2-3 

What strikes one at the first sight is the 
comparatively small differences in either the 
growth or the decay of the Bauris compared with 
that of either the general population or the 
Hindus. But the most striking fact is this : 
while the growth of the Bauris was less than 
that of either the total population or of the 
Hindus in the first decade, their decay has also 
been less during the second decade, -and their 
growth in the third decade has been greater than 
that of the general body of the Hindus or of the 
general population. Taking the period of thirty 
years (1901-1931) together, the Bauris have 
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increased at a rate greater than either the Hindus 
or the general population. 

So what appeared to be an apparent decay 
at first sight is move apparent than real. The 
Bauris cannot be said to be a decaying commu- 
nity. Rather during the last 30 years they have 
shown themselves to be more vigorous than 
either the general body of the local Hindus or 
the local population Their apparent slower 
growth is more due to their inhabiting the un- 
healthy and malarious Burdwan Division and 
addiction to drink than anything else. The 
Burdwan Distnot Gazeteer says at p 66 ; 

“ The Bauris are addicted to strong drink, and, 
mth few exceptions, are indifierent to the nice scruples 
regarding food which have so important a bearing on 
the status of the average Hindus; for they eat beef, 
pork, fowls, all kind of fish, and rats.” 

Among the Bauris there is not the same 
restriction on widow re-marnage as among the 
higher caste Hindus. 

“Divorce is easily obtained. It is effected by the 
husband taking away from his wife the iron ring which 
every manied woman wears and proclaiming to the 
pmehayet the fact of his having divorced her. Divorced 
wives may always many again.” [See the Bankura 
District Gazetteer, p. 68]. 

The age-distribution of the Bauns in 1931 
‘and in 1921 was as follows : 


1931 (Bauris) 


Age 

Males 

Females 

0-6 

188 

183 

7-13 

164 

146 

14-16 

60 

61 


— 

— 

0-16 

412 

393 

17-23 

114 

142 

24-43 

328 

311 


— 

— 

17-43 

442 

453 

44 & over 

146 

1921 (Baims) 

154 

Age 

Males 

Females 

0-5 

107 

110 

5-12 

201 

191 

12-15 

76 

56 



— - 

0^15 

384 

363 

15-40 

440 

446 

40 & over 

.176 

191 


Sundbai*g, the great Swedish statistician 
demographer, m an address before the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute in 1899, pointed out 
that in all western countries the number of persons 
aged “ 15-50 ” is uninformly about half the total 
population, and that any variations which occur 
in the age constitution take place in the other 
two main groups “0-15” and “50 and over.” 
.Where the population is growing the number in 


the former group is much greater than in the 
latter; but whore it is Stationary the numbers in 
the tivo groups approach equality, tlic mortality 
in these two groups, he says, is far greater than 
in the intermediate one, but it is about the same 
in both cases Consequently varntions in their 
relative size do not affect the total mortality, 
which IS thus independenf of the agi'-distnbution 
Sundbarg divided popuhuions in three 
categories : Progressive. Stationary and Hegres- 
sive. if they conformed In the following 
standards : 

Proportion per 1,000 of the Po})ulation of Diffoient 
Tj'pes m ecilaiii Age-Pciiod.s 


Type 

0-15 

15-50 

50 k over 

Progres.sive 

400 

500 

lOO 

Stationary 

330 

500 

170 

Regressive 

200 

“500 

300 


According to Siindbarg's age-categories, they 
belong more to the Progressive ealegory than 
the Stationary one They cannot be ,«aid to be 
Regressive by any means. 

Let us now take the case of the Do/u.s'.'’Tlieir 
numerical strength at the different censuses has 
been as follows : 

Oonsus and Number Perconlago of rntcr- 

coiisal increase -i-, or 
decrease — ■ 

1901—1,86,612 and 1911—1,73,091 - C 8% | 1901-1931 
1911—1,73,991 and 1921—1,50,263 -13-6%} -24-8% 
1921—1,50,263 and 1931—1,40,067 - G-6%J 

Here surely then is a ca.se of actual and 
rapid decay. 

Let us first of all examine (he geographical 
distribution of tlie Dorns. Tluy are distributed 
in 1931 as follows : 




1931 

I’erceiituge of 

Area 

Male 

Pcmtdc 

DoUib 

Burdwan 

17,799 

17,111 

24-9 

Birblium 

17,972 

18,306 

25-9 

Bankura 

7,014 

6,901 

9'9 

Midnapore 

7,728 

7,451 

10-8 

Burdwan Div. 

56,200 

54,918 

79-8 

Presidency Div. 

7,422 

6,702 

lOT 

Rajslialii Div. 

3,103 

2,655 

4*1 

Chittagong Div. 

3,051 

3,101 

- 4-4 

BENaiL 

71,284 

68,783 

100-0 


The practical equality of sexes in almost 
all the dis'tricts shows that immigration or emi- 
gration plays an insignificant part in the appa- 
rent decrease in the strength of this caslo. From 
the above Table it appears that more than 
three-jourihs of the Doms are localised in the 
Burdwan Division. If we compare the growth 
or de-growth of the Doms with that of the Hindus 
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in the Burdwan Division as well as for that of 
the whole of Bengal, we shall get a clearer idea 
of the magnitude of the decrease of the Dorns. 

Percentage increase or decrease — during 

Hindus m 1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 1901-31 

W Burdwan Div. -f 1-7 — 6-2 -j- 8-4 4- 4-5 
M Bengal -f 3-9 — 0 7 + 6-7 -flO-2 

Dorns — 6-8 —13-6 — 6-6 —24-8 

The algebraic differences between the 
growth of the Hindus of Bengal in general and 
that of the Hindus in the Burdwan Division m 
particular, and the (de) -growth of the Dorns 
are measures of their real decay. They are set 
out below : 

Percentage of Differences between the Growth of 
the Doma and the Hindus in — during — 

1901-11 1911-21 1921-31 1901-31 

(j) Bengal -10-7 —12-9 —13-3 — 33-0 

(?■?) Burdwan 

Division — 8 5 — 8-4 —15-0 — 29-3 

This deca.y, whether we compare it with the 
all-Bengal figure or the Burdwan figure, is both 
serious and' large. To what then is this due ? 
Is it due to shortage of women among them ? Is 
it dlie to restriction on widow re-marriages ? 
Is it due to the prevalence of infant marriages 
among thorn or due in some other cause ? 

The proportions of females to males at the 
last several censuses among the general popula- 
tion, the Hindus of Bengal, the Dorns and the 
Bauris have been as follows : 


Total population of— 


Census 

Bengal 

Burdwan 

Division 

Hindus 

Dorns 

Bauris 

1901 

960 

1,001 

951 

989 

1,049^ 

1911 

945 

987 

931 

— 



1921 

932 

963 

916 

976 

1,001 

1931 

924 

942 

908 

965 

1,017 

Tof-al 

decrease 

-36 

-59 

-43 

—24 

—32’ 


A part of the decrease in the proportion of 
females, both among the total population of 
Bengal and among the Hindus is due to the ex- 
cess of immigrant males over females; but a 
large part of the shortage is real. The decrease 
in the proportion is far greater in the Burdwan 
Division than in all Bengal. It is far greater 
among the Hindus, and among the Hindus (m 
general), and among the Bauris who live mostly 
in the Burdwan Division as has been shown above 
than among the Dorns. So shortage of women 
does not seem to be a primary cause of their 
rapid decay. The Bauris or the general body of 
the Hindus with a far greater decrease in the 


proportion of women, or shortage of women may 
increase and have actually increased during the 
same period. 

The proportion of Unmarried, Married and 
Widowed among the several castes and classes 
of population, as in 1921 and in 1931 are shown 
below. 

Proportion, per 1,000 


Males 


1^21 Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Dorns' 

432 

511 

57 

Bamis 

462 

493 

45 

Hindus 

498 

451 

51 

Total population of 
(z) Burdwan Division 

487 

462 

51 

(^^) Bengal 

518 

444 

38 

1931 

Dorns 

392 

555 

53 

Bauns . 

421 

504 

75 

Hindus 

469 

486 

45 

Burdwan Division 

452 

505 

43 

Bengal 

469 

498 

33 

1921 Unmarried 

Females 

Marrfed 

Widowed 

Dorns 

261 

513 

226 

Bauris 

306 

479 

215 

Hindus 

298 

447 

254 

Total population of 
(i) Burdwan Division 

271 

462 

267 

M Bengal 

343 

460 

197 

1931 

Dorns 

235 

562 

203 

Bauris 

271 

535 

194 

Hindus 

293 

481 

226 

Burdwan Division 

265 

500 

235 

Bengal 

310 

514 

176 


It will be noticed that the proportion of the 
Married, both among males and females, is the 
highest among the Dorns. This was so in 1921 
as well as in 1931. The proportion of the 
widowed females, though a little greater than 
that among the Bauris is less than that among 
the general body of the Hindus, and of the total 
population in the Burdwan Division. Further 
the proportion has decreased during the decade 
1921-31. If the Bauris and the general body of 
the Hindus can increase and have' increased with 
a greater proportion of widowed females, there 
is no reason why the Dorns should not increase 
instead of registering a rapid decay. So the 
civil condition of the Dorns does not seem to be 
a major cause of their rapid diminution in 
numbers. 

It may be that the proportion of the Married 
is swelled to an undue extent on account of the 
greater prevalence of infant marriages among 
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them. Let us examine this aspect of the ques- 
tion at some length. 

On account of the passing of the Sarda Act 
(Child Marriage Restraint Act XIX of 1929) 
there was a spate of infant marriages among the 
different castes and classes; and the Census 
Statistics of 1931 have been thrown out of gear. 
So we are choosing the 1921 statistics. The 
proportion of the Unmarried, Married and 
Widowed by different age-periods among the 
Hindus of Bengal and of the Burdwan Division; 
the Muhammadans of Bengal and the Dojns are 
given below. The Doms being only US per cent 
of the Hindus of the Burdwan Division can not 
be said to have weighted the Burdwan figures. 


We give below the Civil Condilion of the 
Doms in 1921. As the iige-groiiping i.« luil iilciiti- 
cal with flic age-gi'oii])inu given above we 
could not meliide their fi'iiire> m I he above 
Table. 

Civil Condilion of the Doms 
Malo^ 


Age 

ITumariTocl 

jMarrifM 

0-5 

999 

3 

5-12 

979 

19 

12-20 

737 

250 

20-40 

106 

836 

40 & over 

19 

808 


Foma Ids 


Cml condition of 1,000' of each sex among (i) the 
Hindus of Bengal Hi) the Hindus of the Burdwan 
Division and (^^^) the Muhammadans of Bengal by 
different age-periods. 

^ Males 

Age Unmarried Married Widowed 

0-5 

(0 997 3 

Hi) 997 3 

Hii) 996 4 

5-10 

H) 990 9 1 

in) 989 10 1 

Hii) 990 10 

10-15 


Age 

Tm*marned 

0-5 

990 

5-12 

793 

12-20 

130 

20-40 

0 

40 over 

8 


Mamed 

Widowed 

iO 


199 

8 

m 

64 

769 

222 

289 

703 


From the above fifoires if can ho haul that 
infant marriages are no( more i)rev:il(‘ni among 
the Dm??,'? than amongst other classc's. Ft (numiot 
be said that they are addicted fo if, and hence 
their rapid decay. Rather the U'sser iiroportion 
of widows of the reproductive age-period among 
them indicates that wo may expect ‘i more rapid 
growth of the caste. 


H) 

951 

Hi) 

950 

Hn) 

949 

15-40 

(i) 

319 

(li) 

297 

(hi) 

276 

40 & over 

(i) 

26 

Hi) 

29 

(in) 

13 


47 

2 

48 

2 

50 

1 

645 

36 

665 

38 

698 

26 

801 

173 

785 

186 

894 

93 


Age 

0-5 

H) 

Hi) 

Hn) 

5-10 

H) 

(w) 

Hii) 

10-15 



Females 


Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

992 

7 

1 

989 

9 

2 

991 

8 

1 

909 

85 

6 

880 

111 

9 

936 

60 

4 

378 

584 

38 

301 

647 

52 

496 

486 

18 



If wc examine the iiroixiriion uf childron 
among the several casfos and cluss.fs, if may give 
us an useful clue. The proporiion of diildron 
under 10 of both sexos par 100 niavriod females 
of the reproductive ago-period, generally taken 
to be from 15 to 40 among the reveral classes 
are shown below. Here wc meed wifh an initial 
difficulty. In 1921 f]u> proportion of children 
among certain castes woi-e shown for all ages 
Under 12; in 1931, tlio rejjj’oduetive age-period 
for these castes were taken (o he 14-43 instead 
of the usual 15 to 40. So ilic figures arc not 
strictly comparable with each other. 

Proportion of Children under 10 per 100 Mnrried 
PemaIo.s aged 15-40 


in 1921 in 1031 

Doms 142t 1,^* 

Bauns l72t 161* 

f 163 163 

Burdwan Division 146 148 

Bengal 172 176 


The proportion of children among the Doms 
IS certainly low; but it is not so low as can 
account for their rapid decay. For the proportion 
among the Dvrm was 82 per cent of that among 

tHere the proportion is for children under 12. 
to be 1^3“® reproductive age-period has been taken 
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tlie Bauris in 1921 ; in 1931 it increased to 95 per 
cent of that among the Baum. If the Bauns 
can increase by 9-3 per cent during the decade 
1921-31, surely it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that the Dorns would also show a posi- 
tive increase of some 7 to 8 per cent instead of 
a decrease of 6-6 per cent during the decade in 
question Hence the small proportion of children 
does not seem to be a major cause. 

If wo apply Siindbarg’s test of age-categories 
to the Dorns, we find them to be more Progres- 
sive than Stationary They cannot be said to 
be Regressive by any moans The age-distri- 
bution of the Doms in 1921 and in 1931 were as 
follows ; 

1921 (Doiiis) 


Age 

Mules 

Females 


0-5 

09 

101 


5-12 

169 

168 


12-15 

74 

64 


0-15 

342 

333 


15-40 - 

459 

479 


40 & o\<n’ 

199 

188 



1931 (Doms) 



Age ' 

Males 

Females 


0-6 

168 

174 


7-13 

159 

140 


14-16 

60 

62 


0-16 

387 

376 


17-23 

117 

144 


24-43 

"344 

329 


17-43 

461 

473 


44 & over 

152 

151 



Neither the Bauiris, nor the Doms suffer 
from the usual restrictions on food imposed on 
an upper class Hindu ; they freely partake of rats 
and fowls and pigs and other unorthodox food. 
Their dietary is in this respect more liberal and 
approaches that of the local Muhammadans. 
Their only vice is that they are addicted to 
pachwai or toddy drink. Restriction on food can 
not, therefore, be said to be a cause of their 
decay; neither their drink-habit can be said to 
be responsible for their rapid diminution in 
number, for many other castes, equally addicted 
to drink, have increased during the same period. 

The real and main reason for the apparent 
rapid decay of this caste seems to be the con- 
cealment of their true caste at the time of the 
census ; and their return under some other castes. 
The Bengal Census Report of 1921 speaks of 
the Doms “ denying their true castes at.the time 
of enumeration.” [See p. 353]. The Bengal 
Census Report of 1931 accounts for their de- 


crease in these terms : — “ Some part of the 
decline in numbers may be due to the return of 
members of this caste under the generic name 
Mehtar, but the total so returned is compara- 
tively small (23,281), and it is more likely that 
on this as on previous occasions the true caste 
has been concealed ” [See p. 463]. 

Of the total decrease of 46,000 among the 
Doms during the last 30 years, the district of 
Chittagong accounts for 19,000 or nearly 41 per 
cent. Let us, therefore, examine the relevant 
Statistics for this district in some detail 

Doms m Chittagong 

Proportion per 



Males 

Females 

Total 

1,000 Males 

1901 

1931 

11,745 

2,708 

12,617 

2,808 

24,372 

5,516 

1,078 

1.034 

30 


decrease 

- 18,846 

-- 42 


The decrease in their number has been ab- 
normal even for the Doms; it being as much as 
77 per cent of their strength in 1901, as agginst 
the provincial decline of 25 per cent. This rapid 
decrease may be due to either emigration out- 
wards from the district, in which case more 
males are likely to go out than females and thus 
tending to increase the relative proportion of 
females in the population of the caste which 
remains in the district iMtead of the decrease 
(42 per 1,000 males) actuatly noticed — la decrease 
far greater than their (the Doms’) provincial 
decrease in the proportion of females, viz., 24 
per 1,000 males; or it may be due to their bodily 
absorption in some other caste or castes. Emi- 
gration out of the district seems to be unlikely. 

There is connubium between the Doms and 
the Kayasthas [see 28th volume of Calcutta 
Weekly Notes p. 343] ; so it is likely that many 
Doms may have returned themselves as 
Kayasthas. This supposition seems to be sup- 
ported by the Statistics. The number of the 
Kayasthas in the Chittagong district has in- 
creased from 71,421 to 1,84,735 i.e , by 158*7 
per cent during the thirty years 1901-31 as 
against their provincial increase of 58*3 per cent. 
Even in the city of Calcutta the increase of the 
Kayasthas, due mainly to immigration from 
rural areas, is 138*6 per cent This phenomen- 
ally large increase in the number of the Kayas- 
thas in the district of Chittagong may be due to 
either (i) immigration into the district, or (w) 
to wholesale absorption of other castes, like the 
Doms. There is no earthly reason why the 
Kayasthas, a highly intelligent Bhadraloke caste, 
should immigrate into one corner of Bengal in 
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such a wholesale fashion. Chittagong is a rural 
area, only 14 persons per mille live in towns_ 

So we are forced into the other alternative 
conclusion that there has been wholesale absorp- 
tion of other castes among the Kayasthas. This 
is also supported by the fact that in Chittagong 
the Kayasthas formed (in 193i) 47*1 per cent 
of the entire Hindu population — a proportion 
reached nowhere in Bengal, the next highest 
proportion being 20-7 per cent in the contiguous 
district of Noakhali The Kayasthas formed 
22-3 per cent of the local Hindu population in 
1901. The Hindu population of the district has 
increased from 3,18,245 in 1901 to 3,92,352 in 
1931 i e., by 74,107. The Kayasthas alone have 
increased by 1,13,314 during the same period. 
Even if we assume that the entire increase of the 
Hindu population of the district is due to 
the Kayasthas — a very large assumption, the 
Kayasthas must have absorbed 1,13314 — 
74,107=39,207 persons from other castes. Had 
the Doms of the Chittagong district increased at 
the same rate as the rest of the local Hindus — 
a very legitimate assumption — they would have 
numbered 29,500 in 1931. But tluy number 
5,500. Their loss during the same period has 
been 29,500 — 5,500=24,000 It is far less dian 
39,207; and the absorption by the local Kayas- 
thas may well account for their decay 

It seems very likely, therefore, that there 
has been no decay of the Dorns in Chitl-agong, 


but that they have been returned as Kayasthas 
at the time of the censuses. Chittagong is a 
healthy area, free from malaria and other 
scourges of Western Bengal The local Hindus 
have increased by more than 23 per cent as 
against their all-Bengal increase of 10-5 per 
cent during the same period. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Dorns arc decaying, except- 
ing the census record of their total strength. 
What is likely to be inio of the Dorns in 
Chittagong may be true of them for all 
Bengal. 

It may seem that wo are defaming the 
Kayasthas; but the writer is himself a Kayas- 
tha of the bluest blood and wa.s tlio Secretary 
of the All-Bengal Kaya.stha Conference tiud he 
cannot have any motive for d(‘faraiug the 
Kayasthas. If our lower castes arc really de- 
caying to the extent reflected by the Census 
Statistics, it is high time our leaders should be 
up and doing in finding out (he causes. The 
first step in this direction should he to form a 
small committee consisting of sociologists, 
anthropologists and medical men to investigate 
the problem, and to help them, liy supplying 
funds so that they may carry fn'lil in\ I’stigations 
with the help of research scliulars ovm' (hfl’erent 
areas and over a considerable length of time. 
Otherwise the conclusions of sinh a representa- 
tive committee are more likcily to consist of 
dogmatic assertions based on inipcu’h'ct data. 


LATE MR. R. S. PANDIT 

By P. D. TANDON- 

On January 14, in Lucknow a 'grief -ridden voice lashes which tried to stop them, and trickled 
trembled on the wires and said, “ Ah, my father down their faces. As I looked at, the face that 
passed away ihjs morning at six.” It was Rita was dead, I felt that Mr. Pandit, -was sleeping 
Pandit. There was a lump in her throat and soundly. But, alas, from that sleep Ihm'c would 
sorrow was choking her. I, immediately, slam- be no awakening, and the dark, dismal truth, 
med the receiver and rushed to the place where once again dawned upon me, that ours is a mad 
the scholar-patriot, Mir. Ranajit Sitarram Pandit, world where nothing else is certain, except death, 
lay covered by the untimely frost of death, to Mr. Pandit was wrapped up in the tri-colour 
pay my last homage. Mrs. Pandit there sat flag, for the honour of which he livecl and died, 
sobbing, drenched in sorrow. To me she appear- The dead body was kept in Mrs Pandit’s lap 
ed to be an embodiment of grief. Nothing could in the car and we drove for Allahabad. In life 
console her and her daughter. The more they Mr. R. S Pandit followed the path, whicli 
tried to clos'e their eyes, and compress their Pandit Moti Lai trod, and on death, too, he was 
lips in control the greater was the rush of feelings, taken along the same path in which Pandit 
and the flood of tears broke through the eye- Moti Lai’s body was brought to Allahabad from 
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Lucknow, some twelve years ago. On tire night 
of the 13th January, Mr. Pandit was well and 
cheerful, but in the early hours of the morning 
of the 14th he had a severe heart-attack which 
agonized him for about forty minutes and then 
his face became calm and the expressions of 
struggle vanished away from it His brows were 
then knit in everlasting pain, and his face never 
smiled again. 

Mr. Pandit, like all sensitive souls, was 
deeply stung by the humiliation that is slavery. 
He served his country to the best ol Ins capacity 
and went to jail in evciy movement. Imprison- 
ment during the Satyagraha days broke his 
health, and he was released in 1942. He could 
hardly recover when the bugle of the Mahatma 
blew once again, and like a faithful soldier he 
responded to the call. This time the ordeal 
proved too much for his shattered healtli. 

Mr. Pandit was a profound scholar of 
genuine merit. His book Rajaiarangani won 
approbations from eminent, scholars in India and 
abroad. One foreign critic commenting on the 
book said that Mr. Pundit had discovered a fine 
new way of writing history. This time in the 
Naim Central Jail, he translated Riiu-samahara, 
the famous lyrics of Kulidas. Ilis translation 
has fully captured the S]unt of the original, and 
one is thrilled a.s one go<'.s through it. This will 
now be Mr. J’andit’s po.sthumous publication, 
Mr. Pandit often u.sed to .say m jail that 
he wanted to write one more book, and 
that would, jicrhaps, be the last one, and 
it should bo a real conii'ibutioii to the world 
of letters. Mr. l^andit’s knowledge was almost 
encyclopaedic, lie knew so miieii on so many 
subjects. He had a line, sweet voice and he 
often sang to us hi.s favourite .songs in the jail. 
He was a musician who couhl play on many 
instruments. In his early (lay.*^ ho wa.s a front 
rank crickeleor in the Bombay I’residency. He 
had abiding and imsatiahle love of beauty, and 
his fastidious delicacy of ta.ste was supreme llis 
farm at Khali was his gi'eat passion. Ho often 
used to say that it wa.s hi.s de.sire to develop 
cottage industries to such an extent at. Khali 
that they may give t-mploymont to all the poor 
population in the neighbouring villages and 
towns. It was Mr. Paiutit’s plan to start a first- 


rate “ weekly ” on the American lines Once in 
the jail he told Pandit Kamlapati Tripathi, 
M.L.A., former Editor of the “ Aj ” that he and 
his Wife intended to join the world of journalism 
land hoped that they would be welcomed 
there. 

Mr. Pandit in life always roused people to 
fight for country’s freedom, and his dead body, 
too, did the same thing, as it passed through the 
streets. His bier was once again a reminder to 
the people that the gi’eatest- thing was to fall 
fighting for the freedom of the motherland. Lo ! 
this IS Nehru family, where every individual, 
young or old, suffers in a unique way for the 
country. I wonder, if there is any parallel, 
where one whole family had been suffering so 
much and in such a way for the liberation of 
India. Our hearts on this occasion go to Jawhar- 
lalji, who must have been greatly distressed at 
the sad demise of his brother-in-law and a 
comrade, whom he loved so well, his daughters 
Chandralekha and Nain-Tara, who are so far 
away from their native land. Mr. Pandit had 
a plan to go to America in 1945 along with his 
family and bring back home his children to 
India. Mr. Pandit leaves behind his wife, three 
daughters, one brother and two sisters, and a 
host of friends and admirers to mourn his death. 
The thing that pains us the most is that death 
took away Mr. Pandit, from our midst, at an 
early age, at a time when the country is more 
orphanic and desolate tlian ever before, when 
his friends and relatives roniain behind bars to 
mourn the loss, and Jawaharlalji, in whose 
loving lap he must have yearned to spend his 
last few minutes, was not wiili him As his 
bicr- passed through the streets surging crowds 
of jieople joined it and lustily shouted “ Sahi- 
dana-Watan Jindabad ” (Long live country’s 
Martyr). It was not the bier of aii individual 
only which was followed by a vast number of 
people of all shades of opinion at a moment’s 
notice, but it was also the bier of suffering and 
sacrifice. Yesterday Mr. Pandit was a living 
reality in the worlds of politics and literature, 
but to-day he remains only a revered memory. 
Ho has left the land of the living and gone to 
the place where the immortal to the immortal 
speak. 








SWAMI SHANKERANANDJI 

A Great Preacher, Scholar and Philosopher 
By SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 


I DO not feel very curious wheu a telegram' araves, 
as I receive a number of them regularly from India and 
abroad j but some strange premonition dominated my 
mind tenaciously on getting one from Thakur Mahendia 
Singh of Sarwan (Central India) on the 23rd December, 
1943 My presentiment was not an illusion as the 
contents conveyed tO' me the news of the sudden death 
of His Holiness Swami Shankeranandji -Maharaj, a man 
of deep knowledge, ardent energy, wonderful concentra- 
tion, indomitable will, lofty visions and magnetic person- 
ality. He revealed the glory of the ancient Vedic 
religion and Aryan culture not only to his own country- 
men but also to the white men of England and South 
Africa. 

Swami Shankeranandji was born in the land graced 
by the five great rivers, the Punjab, m Samvat 192k It 
was an ora of awakening in the Punjab. During this 
period great and potential personalities like Munshiram, 
Hansraj, Lajpat Rai, Devaraj and others appeared in 
quick succession in the Punjab to demonstrate the 
futility and hollowness of western civilisation and 
rejuvenate the Aryan life and culture in the minds of 
the Indians under the banner of the Ary a Samaj. The 
Ary a Samaj attracted Swami Shankeranandji like 
a magnet and^ he dedicated his life at the altar of 
Mother-India in particular and hum-anity in general 
His whole life has been spent m the religious and social 
upliftment of the Hindus of India and abroad He 
worked vigorously and incessantly for rousing the 
spirit of Vedic religion and Aryan culture lying dormant 
in the nunds of the Indians It is no exaggeration to 
say that the seed of Arya Samaj sown by Rishi Daya- 
nand has developed into a full-grown tree through the 
service and sacrifice of his disciples like Swami Shankera- 
nandji and has given a foretaste of its fruit in the 
Gandhian era. 

Swami Shankeranandji was preaching the gospel of 
Vedic religion in England during the year when 
the tales of woe and masery reached him concerning the 
indentured Indian labourers of South Africa. Though 
his ambition was to preach the religion of the holy. 
Vedas throughout Europe, yet he gave up the idea of 
the spiritual elevation of the white people and rushed 
to South Africa in order to save his own countrymen 
from religious and social degeneration. When Hinduism 
and every trace of it was in danger among the indentur- 
ed Indians of South Africa, Swami Shankeranandji 
appeared there as a saviour of those unfortunate Hmdu 
settlers He lit the darkness of their ignorance with his 
light of wisdom, aroused them from slumber and pre- 
vented them from falling a prey to other denominations. 
He not only saved Hinduism froimi total extinction but 
also succeeded in bringing home to the white settlers of 
South Africa that India is not a producer of coolies 
according to their presumption, which is an unfortunate 
result of foreign subjection but she has produced prophets 
like Krishna, Buddha and Dayanand, the mere mention 
of whose names makes the land sacred and great beyond 


expression. He convinced them in the course of his 
powerful orations that the Vedic religion and the Aryan 
culture were the somce of the various civilisations m the 
world. 

He was the father of the Hindu Mahasabha. Thirty 
years ago he had laid the foundations of the South 
African Hindu Mahasabha which has survived somehow 
up till now. A few years later the Hindu Mahasabha 
was established in India whose Silver Jubilee is now 
being celebrated after twenty-five years of its existt^nce 
Swamiji also assisted in the formation of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha along with Lala Suklivir Singh and 
other Hindu leaders. 

After his return from South Africa, where he in- 
cessantly and courageously preached the doctrine of the 
Vedic religion for a period of four long y(‘ars, he loured 
all parts of India as a Vedic Missionaiy but his main 
field of activity had been Kathiawar, the birth-place of 
Dayanand and Gandhi. He chose Virpur, a State in 
Kathiawar, as his headquarters, where now ho has breath- 
ed his last. He was greatly loved and roverocl by the 
Princes and the people alike of Kathiawtir. The reli- 
gious and social awakening which is being porcoptible 
among the Royal families and the gf'iieral masses of that 
Province, is mostly duo to the strenuous efforts of 
Swamiji. 

My friendship with Swami Shank(‘ranandji lasted 
for more than a quarter of a century. During this period 
I met him from time to time and enjoyed his wonder- 
ful company. There were many matt(»rs of public 
character in which we differed honestly and fundamental- 
ly with each other. For instance, being a Congi’essman, 
I never agreed with his communal outlook and 
sectional politics ot the Mahasabha and the League 
variety though we both belonged to th(‘ same religious 
fold ^ of Arya Samaj. Yet, these difff'rences on the 
public affairs never interfered with our personal relataons 
and mutual friendship. 

It IS not possible to narrat.e ov(Ui l)rieflv the 
life-work of this great man in this short uriivlv. It 
would suffice to say that ho was a cehLrai.ed scliolar, 
philosopher and orator and a man of striking jjorsonal 
appearance. Even his cnticvs admir(‘d him and gave 
him credit for conscientious actions. played his 
part in this life and played it well. The mortal remains 
of this Sannyasi are no more to bo found. With Vcdic 
ceremonies and services, impressive and solemn, the 
body of this saint has been offered to the pyre. He is 
gone but his work will live as n lasting monuimcnt to 
memorise his name. 

I have written a biography in Hmdi of this ri’iond 
of the Indians overseas which contains more than 450 
pages of medium size, dealing with every aspect of his 
noble life. I earnestly hope that the * South African 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Veda Dharmasabha will erect 
some suitable memorial as a token of gratitude to Swami 
Shankeranandji for his selfless service and signal tacri- 
fice in the cause of the Hindu settlers of South Africa. 
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Hindu-Miissalman 

Id a 1(1 ter to Dr. KaluJas Nug written 
sometniie in tlie Iasi week of June, 1922 (the first 
portion of which we (iiiotcd from The 
Bharati Qvaitcrlij in our January number) 
Rabindranath Tagore says . 

1 'wa.s sffiniK iuiio in ii now hoh^. singing all lo 
mvsolf, sit I mg at llu' window 

J\Iv nuiKl IS limf‘d In Iho nmlodv of fresh clouds 

And inv llinughls an* lislloss lor no reason.' . 
jh(' ({iioslion (‘Him' fion ^ou, fioin across the seas ’ 

“ Wdial IS jlu' solution oi I,Ih‘ Hmdn-Miislim Uinglc m 
India ‘f*” I \va^ suddenly reinimlod o( the fact that I 
too }i:i\( nu dulK'^ lowaid^ society It will not suffice 
giMiig iienc lunf'ful answcu’s to the rumbling clouds, 

1 shall him* lo lliiuk out answers lo the thundering 
(tu(‘s(]isis f)f liunian liislorv So I must needs leave mv 
seat, in tlii' musical ^oirci and face the problem that vou 
have set, ladou’ mia 

Among all tli(‘ religious (‘ommunilies m the 
world loday, lh(‘r(‘ liw iwo iliat are in strong 
opposition to olh(M‘ eeligious cr(‘ods. Christian- 
ity und Isltuu art' not satisfical with preaching 
tlieir own faiths, they ar(‘ (*v('r leaidv hi oppose 
other faitlis. 

To be converted U' tluar ri'ligion is about the only 
wav ol (‘ollabora’t mg with them Om^ point m favmuv 
of th(‘ (dirislians however, is that tJiev are the fore- 
runners of the 'iiKalerii ag(', I heir minds are not so much 
conlineil uithm mediioal (olds, tlu'v dio not allow the 
whoh' ol th(‘ir hie lo he faiuiphdelv circmnscribed by 
their religious creed and lienci' I law do not. offer (‘Xtreme 
opposition to olhei faith^. “ Fairopean and CJirislian 
are not, synonymous U'rms and Hum' is iio mheient 
conflict m smdi expressions as an Kmopenn-Buddhist 
or an Kmo}K‘an-Miissalman. But whim a whole nation 
hk(' the Muslims ],> charncienscal by the creed it 'pro- 
fesses, its chi(‘f criliwion is udigion ‘‘ Miissalman- 
Buddhisl ” and lVlu>salmau-(1iristiian ” are cont.radic- 
tioris 111 tfTms, 

On tli(‘ otiuT luind, llu' Hindus are some- 
what similar to tlu' Mussulnmiis in this respect 
Tlu'y too live ('ompletely (‘ntia'uehed m their 
own faith. 

Only tlu'v all' no! as actively opposed to other 
religions, v^ith regard lo vvhicli the Hindu attitude is 
that of non-violenl non-co-operation. In the case of a 
Hindu, his religion being basi'd on birth and observances, 
tJiQ barriers an' st,rong(’r One may mix on ('qiial terms 
wit.h Miissalmans after one f'mhraces their faith but 
ev{»n such a possiluliiy is n'lnoti' and sev'orely restricted 
withm tlu' folds of Hinduism. Miissalmans do not reject 
others by rc'fiising or prohibiling social contaids, but 
the Hindus do. That is why the Hindus could never 
draw their Mussahnan lirethren as close to themselves 


as the Miissalmans did diaw the Hindus m their mos- 
ques and elsewhere,— specially during the Khilafat 
movement Social contact bridges the gulf between one 
m in and another, one community and another. It is 
licie that the Hindus hav''e segiegrated themseRes by 
uiiMng one wall after another. When I ffist took up 
the 'woik of managing our Estate, I obseived that a 
M'lissalman ryot having business in the Estate office 
would be offered a seat on the bare floor and not on the 
caipct There cannot be a more seuous obstacle to 
human solidarity than this practice of looking down on 
people, professing religions other than one’s own, as 
impure and untouchable It is veiy unfortunate that 
m India Hindus and Miissalmans live side by side but 
havm not come together It is not his rehgion proper 
but only his social obseivances that accentuate the 
exclusiveness of the Hindu. In the case of the Mussal- 
man it is the other way round; socially he is liberal 
but his creed is his gieatest barrier. 

Thus each of them has- a door open some- 
where but not for the benefit of the other. 

How will they unite There was a time when 
India served as a common meeting-ground for a free 
union of such a variety of races as the Greeks, Iranians, 
Huns, etc But lemember, that happened long before 
Iho Hindu epoch, which was an age of reaction and 
when conscious attempts were made to strengthen the 
fabiK' of Brahmanism. Ritualistic walls were reared 
up to unscalable heights, practically making all intru- 
sions impossible. The Hindus forgot that any living^ 
organism, kept hermetically sealed, is sure to suffocate’ 
and die. However that may be, the fact remains that 
at Iho end of the Buddhist age, the Indians swelled 
Iheir ranks by enlisting the help of such quasi-foreign 
races as ihc Raipiits alicady settled and made assidu- 
ous atteii'pts to protect themselves against outside con- 
tacts and influences. In this way, they raised the 
foimidable wall of a religion whose very essence was 
prohibition and lofusal 

Perhaps nowdiere in the world so dexterous 
a barrier was ever erected to close all possible 
channels of human relations. 

It will Be a mistake, however, to suppose that this 
barrier exists as between Hindus and Miissalmans alone. 
You and I and such of us as would like freely to order 
our social conduct ourselves, find that we too are not 
only left out but aie even actively hindered. ^ Herein 
lies the complexity of the problem. The solution may 
come only with a change of heait or with the change 
of time Em ope emerged into the life of modern age 
out of the darkness of medievalism only with the 
extension of her knowledge and with a devoted pursuit 
of iruth. In the same way our two coimmunities, Hindus 
and Miissalmans. have to break aw^ay from the limita- 
tions and march ahead If the whole race is buried 
under the tomb of the burden of the past, there cannot 
be any progress, and human unity will remain an 
impossible dream. The barriers and inhibitions are 
inherent in our present mental make-up. These w^e must 
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shake off before we can hope to attain freedom m any 
sphere of life. Such a radical change can come only 
with true education and spiiitual discipline. We must 
discard such worn-out conventions as teach us to hug, 
the cage and forget the wings. And then and then only 
we shall attain real well-being (Kalyana) for all Hindu- 
Muslim amity waits for the fullness of time. This 
need not cause us despair, however, for there are in- 
stances in history of how human endeavour has succeed- 
ed in ushering the age of the great Revolution — ^from the 
age of the chrysalis to that of the glorious wings Wc 
should also be able to do the same, to lift the siege 
from our mind. If we do not, nothing can help us, 
for there is no other path to salvation 


The Classics 

Century after centuiy the great literatures 
of the world have silently Joiit surely affecteil 
the lives of men in a hundred ways, stimulating 
thought, quickening activity, kindling iinagina- 
tion E H. Blakcney writes m The Aryan 
Path : 

W<e com'monly speak of the classics ’’ without 
always reminding ourselves how the word passed into 
eveiyday use. Originally classictia meant belonging to 
the highest class; then we find the word modified later 
by the sense of 'Aised in the classes of schools.^’ In 
the seventeenth century, it took on the signification iL 
usually has today that is, it was applied to the standard 
Greek and Latin writers, though it ultimately was 
expanded so as to embiace any writer of established 
reputation. And the word is often now applied to ait, 
style, appearance. 

Matthew Arnold, in a well-known essay on the 
Study of Poetry, rightly emphasized the importance, 
in any fully civilized community, of a just appreciation 
of all that is best in literature,— especially the best in 
poetiv, which IS literature at its highest level. And 
this because of the supreme destiny of podtry as a 
criiacism of That faanious nhrase is right, up 

to a point, because it is powerful in proportion as il. 
helps to keep the domain of the excellent, m life and 
in art, free from the incursions of ihe inferioi and ilie 
half true. But the definition is not enough 1 , ior 
one, should prefer to speak of great literatuie as an 
%nterp)ciahon of life, because “interpretation’^ has u 
wider scope than “criticism/’ though it implies llie 
presence of the critical faculty at all tunes Whal, we 
may ask, may the best, m literature accomplish foi us *'* 
Surely this : it can both sustuin and delight us. and 
therefore become, as it w^ere, a “ discipline,"’ touching 
to fine issues both mind and emotion. In so doing, it 
has no iival, — sa\e religion itself, which an-ay in some 
degiee aptly be termed the poetry of God, as revealed 
to mankind in moments of intense emotion, and nobh‘ 
aspiration.- All the most vital poetry of the world has 
the power to awaken that transcendental feeling, which 
wo can never wholly explain, though we are (m oiu 
most precious hours) conscious of its presence in our 
inmost hearts. 

^riie value of the Classics (that is, the highest thought 
of the world’s greatest men enshrined in the wnt.teii 
page) cannot easily bo overestimated. Consider for a 
brief space one or two examples of the power of the 
“Word” ih its impact on life. Has the literature of 
the past or present any more magnificent asseveration 
of the glory and immensity of the Divme than these 
lines m the first Mandala of the Rig-Veda f 


He giveth life, He giveth strength, 

Whose hiding-place is immortality, 

Whose shadow death 

Or that pregnant saying m the Upanishads ? 
“luiou thou lhal the divine Spin! is one alone, He is 
the budge of immortality” 


Nazi Strategy 
The New Review observes : 

Hitler’s choice of strategy has become clear. When 
the Allies landed m Italy and the lius^ian pr('Ssiiri> was 
gathering strength, he had the choice Ixjtweeii two 
strategies maintain his lar-jiung positions or withdraw 
on an inner fortress line. This inner line could ivst on 
a formidable line of moimtainous rangis the Etruscan 
Appeunuios, the Noith Albanian Alps, tlu' Kopaomk 
massif, the northern peaks of the Stara Pian, th(‘ Trau- 
svlvan Alps, the .soiithein s(‘Ct.or of llic Carpalhians. 
Only a few gaps vouid b(‘ left the Ancona Ixaich, the 
gorges of ihe Morava, the Iioii (jatc^ on the Damibt', ami 
the }>Iajns of eastern Poland. This sliortcmuig of the 
front, would not only save men and material, but it 
would esp(‘cially ivIkhc an over-lundened liansport 
siTvice. 

Hitler proved unwilling to lot go lus piev and liw 
High Command kne^ the dangerh of .‘-horlc-ujug the 
eastern front m the cours{‘ of a baitka MoH‘over, a 
withdrawal on such a scale might have pro\eii fatal to 
the morale of soldiers and cu ilians. Einally, it would 
have laid the whole of Nazi war mdu.d.rv* np(‘n to a 
more thorough bomliing by the Allnal Air Eorc(‘s. This 
decided Hitler to cling to what he laid, as long as he 
^uld. and he will ha\e every point didVnded at all costs 
He nurses the liope that lie will in that, way maki‘ the 
advaince so (*ostly that the Allies might giovv disposed 
to couiemplale a peace coinpronusia d'ime has jiasscnl 
on to Hitler’s side an<l the Allied invasion ol lhf‘ 
oonhnent should take place as soon us possible. 


Light and Shade in South AMea 

There is a long road lo travel before noii- 
European peoples in Soiitli Africa obtain justice. 
Rev W. J. Culshaw writes lu 77ic National 
Christian Coimcdl Review : 

youth Afnca is a veiv .vouiig nation with a long 
hiNtoiy oi conflict between lh(‘ wluh' s(‘ttlers atid the 
Africans in the first jdace, and, secondly, between the 
two sections of the white race; and the existence of 
racial problems in >sueh a setting is not .surpri.siiig. One 
can however gam some encouragmnent from tlie fact 
that in the public hie of tin* coiiutry a hberal-mimled 
man like the Hon J IL pfofmeyr occupnvs a ju’ommcnt 
position and may (‘von come to occupy a position of 
greater prominence m the lutiiro The’ position of the 
Indian community is part of the general problem. 
Iho parallel with ahti-Bemitism m othm' lands has often 
1)0011 drawn. 

rile Indian community contends against the 
twin giants of Prejudice and Pear, against which, 
up to the present, progressive forces have been 
able to make little headway. 

Smuts is recently reported to have 
said that Durban is a European city and wo intend 
that It sbrdl remain a European city/ It is difficult to 
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undeitetand the j^ense in which he made this amazing 
statement The population of Durban at the 1936 cen- 
sus IS given at 251,000; of this number 90,000 ^vere 
Europeans and 85,000 ‘ A^^^iatics ’ The mosques and 
Hindu temples in Durban are a witness to the fact 
that the Indian community brings with it a different 
civilization. This lact irritates the prejiidi(*e and meds 
the tear of the politically dominant European section. 

The lower standiiul ol living of the Indian community 
m general gives point to the fear of economic competi- 
tion. Indians by their liibour have built up the sugar 
estates of Natal and Ziiluland and they were well- 
spoken of by their employers, ior in that sphere there 
IS no question of their labour (jomiictmg with that of 
the white man. 

In common witli other noiT-Eiiropeans 
Indians are excluded from cntej’irig those skilled 
occupations in which tlmy would be able to oust 
the Europeans. 

The rocognist'd ir'ide ipiioiis htive dclibcratelv ex- 
cluded non-Einojjrans from Iheu membership, and the 
non-Europ(nin k])oniing community has been compelled 
to organise 1 1 so If m parallel organizations which liave 
not yet o})tainod leg.al n'coguition irOTii the Government 
of Soui.h Africa. Pohlnial lights will probably wail 
upon the crealion of moi\* economic (‘quality between 
the different communitK's m South Africa 

A National lle&eaicels foi* India 

The following oxlra(*t is taken from the 
presidential addi’oss by iSir J. C. Ghosh at the 
Annual General Meeling of the National Insti- 
tute of Sc]eiH‘i\s of Jndiii, lield at Delhi m 
December 19T1 us pubhdied in (uid 

Culture : 

The Council of lhf‘ Natiorud luslrtut.c of Sciences 
felt that th(' lime had c(jme when the scienLific men of 
India should gather togf^thra* and formulate a plan for 
'post-war orgaiiisatiion of aciontific research m India. 

Accoidingly, they arrangral a symposium on that,subjcct 
which was lutd m (lalcutia on the 27th and 28th Sep- 
ieinbcr last. 

At the Inst symposium, an appeal was made that 
OT per ('(‘lit., of tlu* nntionnl income might bo set apart 
for research and anotheu’ OT i>er cent, for the training 
of rc.s'urch workers. This was generally accepted at the 
meeting and it was r(‘Kolved l.hat to enable effect being 
given to tin* ])olicy of scumtiific defolopment by the 
National Research 'Council, the Government of India 
should make an nnmuil grant of five crores of rupees. 

One cannot help quoting in this connection from 
the eloquent, addre.ss of Prof. Hill * ‘'We must insist 
that the clicapest and most certain melhod of human 
betterment is t.he improvomemt, in Benjamin Franklin’s 
words, of useful knowledge. If a counky’s poor and 
undeveloped let us spend moie on research,^ not less . 
the amount we can possibly spend is insignificant- 
only 1 or 2 per cent,, of the national income any how— • 
and will bring a very handsome dividend. As Herbert 
Agar says, this is a time for gu'atnc'ss— we mast either 
be great or dead— and one important element of great- 
ness. is inielligfjnce. Stupidity and ignorance arc not 
compatible with greatness. 

“In what ways can science help us directly m 
promoting human betterment ? In England now we 
are contemplating a vast expenditure on housing, in 
the next 20 yoarf| £2,000 million or 2,600 crores of 
rupees. One per cent, of that spent on research, on 
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design, materials, building, heaLing, lighting, ventilation 
and amenities will certainly make the new houses many 
times one per cent, better, healthier and more efficient. 
We aie, m fact, already devoting whatever effort ve 
can spare from the war to research on building. We 
mine 20 crores of tons of coal annually — 1 per cent, ol 
Its cost spent every year on research will certainly 
improve the efficiency of its utilisation by many times 
1 per cent. Wehe intending to spend half at least of 
that by a joint co-operative effort between Government 
and the industry, Theie are 60' million people m the 
Colonial Empire. The Colonial Research Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Hailey, is able to 
spend £500,000 or 6J million rupees annually of Govern- 
ment money as soon as research workers .are free from 
their war duties. Its purpose is by research to impiove 
the welfare of the Colonial peoples It sounds lot 
but it only comes to one or two annas a head. Your 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is 
allowed to spend ID lakhs of rupees per annum. It’s 
doing veiy fine work for your countiy, as I’ve seen 
alieady foi myself, but the cost is only l/26th of an 
anna for each inhabitant of India It could usefiillv 
spend 10 times as much. Your annual budget now, 
I’m told, IS 600 crores of rupees; 1 per cent, of that is 
6 crores. Scientific men in India would be very happv 
indeed if they could look forward to anything like that. 
In England, £50 mallion a year is spent on medical 
treatment and to this might be added several times the 
amount for time and health wasted owing to prevent - 
ible diseases. Medical Research in all its forms doi's 
not spend more than 1 per cent, of that. The Indus- 
trial Research Associations in England spent m 193S 
about half a million pounds— -a very small fraction of 
1 per cent, of the annual value of British industrial 
pioduction. The listeners may got the very sim])lo 
idea into their heads — 1 per cent. It doesn’t sound 
I'ery much. Let us aim at giving 1 per cent, of our 
national liiidget, 1 per cent, of the value ot our indus- 
trial and agricultural production, 1 per cent, of tlir* 
loss due to ill-health, 1 per cent, of the cost of our 
food, 0111 transport, our houses, our water, our coal, 
even our broadcasting, to research— ^and in 10 yeai-s W(' 
shall find that we’re getting back not 1 per cent, but 
10 or 20 or 40 or 200 per cent, in dividends. . . . 

If those who call themselves ' Practical men ’ 
object, let us remember Francis Galton’s definition of 
the practical man— the practical man is the man who 
practises the error of his forefathers. . . 

'^Perhaps m India you will bo able to profit by 
our mistakes. One piece of advice, however, I’m con- 
fident in giving, namely, that it’s worthwhile dovotifik 
a greater fraction of your national effort to vsoientific 
research and technical development . and I’d' like to 
leave you with the three words — ' one per cent 

We may do well to re-echo his noble words and 
press for an annual grant of rupees 25 crores for Scienti- 
fic and Production Research, and training of research 
personnel. 

Obscenity in Literature 

Prof. P. S. Naidu discusses in The Aryan 
Path a problem of wide application — ^the deplor- 
able trend to obscenity in more than one present- 
day literature. He observes : 

What effect does great literature produce on the 
mind of the reader ? Does it stir up his lower nature 
into- strange restlessness, does it produce an irritating 
sense of disquietude ? No, it does not. Objectionable 
passages there may be m a great drama, but aRe|; read- 


ing through the whole play, oi‘ .il(('r M>emg it (naeted 
on the stage, oui mind is chauiUHl iiito (pnetiuh' In 
fact, every sense is soothed and uharmed Good hteiii- 
tine allays lestlcssiiess, conlliets, and pours 

bairn over the tioubled min<l U it nol foi lhi> reuhoii 
that we seek refuge in gri*ai< litiaatuii' troni ilu' tur- 
moils ot this world Considei, on the oIIku hand, the 
undesirable effects produced on mn mind by oiu' of 
those shoit stories or novels with a strong s(‘\ (‘leinuul 
in it Passion is stiired, menial biilanui' is ami 

a .‘■tiange commotion is prodiu'ed in oui lower nature. 

An artificial se})aration has binni made ])('lw(‘fii ui- 
lellocl and ieeling, and a faKe bidiet has bomi propa- 
gated tiial a man may attain nili'llef Inal (‘nuiKnicc 
while his teelings aie m a (hsordm’i'd condihon. 

The lack of haimony and balama' betAVi'en two 
parts of om own nature is a thing to i>e condcnimed, 
and not applaiuled. It is I his lack oi haimony that is 
the root cause of aU the ills lhati mm is heir to at the 
puvsent dav. , 

Really great literature iuu>t be intOb'clually 
great, and must also bo morally great and 
decent. Great art is the orcation of a great numl. 

The natuie of our riunital slincture is such I hut it 
must find an oiitlfd m soint' sinlabh' (*iiannel. Tlu' 
mmd of the man oi the g<*nnm, under tlu* stu'S'^ 

of ii gunit inspiration, is filh'd with an e\alle(l senliimnit, 
unifpie aud inoxprossililm 

Great art is the crf'ution of .i great and goodrniind 
It IS the outward expr(‘Ssion f)f a noble .senlini(‘nl geiii'- 
iat(‘d 111 the mind of a gival artist Such arl ha*' also 
the capaeitv of iudiunng ^vmpatlad icall> iho -ami' nobl(‘ 
sentiment in the mind of tin' onlookej or (mjoyer - And 
there is something mori^ wonderful aboiil grivil crentne 
arl When a Sahndipva dif' wiio (am respond -vmpa- 
thoticallv) has hiani (*anght np m ils thiiniH. hr- mmd 
goes tlirough the saria^ ‘-fagfts a^^ the mind o! I hi' 
cieati\i‘ artist, that is, llu' S’lluMdaya lecn itf*'* Hia woiK 
ol ail alrt'sh i^xovy linit^ li(‘ (UijoV'' it In ilm acl of 
fT(‘ati\'ity lies the sfa*ret of the jov w’liK'li sj|jfn.(-s Ihe 
mind of oU(‘ wdm cfintfunjilates gie.il ’iil 

Great, aid is msthcdieally and niora-lly 

pood, both in its origins tind in its (dhads, 

Ilow' ianvs it w'lth IIk'm* ultiM-monern worts ol arl 
wdncli nnei in nuleiauicv \\ hal is Ihe nainre of Ihe 
mental structure which has cobaled a drama, a no\('l, 
a shoit story, a statiu* or a pictiirf* st(M‘pod nf mdeciuicv 
w’hilo nnmagmg to mninliim tin* a‘sihetic dfanamis of 
ontwaard form The mind wdmdi cnades smdi forms 
and the mind which enjoys them an' bolh filh'd wnth 
biizarro complexes, phobias and reprf'Ssioii'-, ugly and 
unsocial in essence And tin' nio^l distressing tlimg 
about these mental states is that thf'V an' 

The author does not know that tlu'v^ an' lurking m the 
depths of his own mind. Thi'v are, moreover. n<‘V('r 
quiet, but are constantly seeking a chamud of expn'ssiou 
for themselves. These (*om]df‘xes makf' of the artist an 
unwitting slavm, and escape into tlu' world through his 
pen, brush or chisel. Indvcenl Utv}(ttinv as* ///e 'intnu'lfinn 
exprcss?07i of mdeoent camph'Xi',^ hn'king oi Ihv uncor^- 
scions mind oj Ihe mid when such Ideiahire 

appeals to othc) minds^ these minds ton, lev may he 
certain, have hidden inside them snrular rompIex(*s oj 
an, unsocial 'nature. Indecent liifu'ature sf'rves lioth^to 
the mind which creates it and to the inmd which en- 
joys it as a channel of esi'ajH' for the ugly comple.m 
hidden m their unconsinous depths Whi'n llie cn'ation 
and enjoyment of such literature bi'comi's widespread, 
then they are the unmistakable symptoms of a decaident 
age. 






HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of In'ernalional fane. President — Woil i-Eenowntd All- 
India As rologioal & ARtrono.'nical Society is now at Oaicatta. 








Tt IS well-known that tho astrological preflictions of this great 
fcholai, his wonderful methods of r<^drepsing the pernicious infla- 
encc of evil star^, his power to bring siicrfss in complicated law- 
suits and also to eure iiicirable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles. 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases. Insanity. Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
hinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uneom i on. 

^ Many Billing Chiefs of L dia Hii^h Court Judges, Commi- 
psioners of Divisions, Advocat* Generals, Naw^ibs, Rajas, 
Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities of the wor)d 
(of England, Amerlqa, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, CC ) have 
> many spontaneous testimonials of the great P.aidit’s 

wondf^rful powers, 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainments in 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantric rites, etc. ; His Highness the Mahsraia of Atgar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Hixth Maharani ‘^«heha of Tripura, the Baja Bahadur of B^rkimedi, an Hon’ble Member of the 
Oriss i' Assemblv, Maharaj Kumar of Hindol. Maharata Sir Manraatha Nath Boy Chowdhury, Kt. of Sontosh, 
Hon'ble Chitd Justicn. Sir Manmotha Nath Mukheijee, Kt, of Calcutta High Court, Hon’ble Justice Sir 0. 
Madhavim Nair, Kt , Privy-Counoil. Kumar Bamendra Narayan Boy of famous Bhawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S. fl Mitra, m a., b.l IToPidont of Bengal Leifislative Council Hon’ble Mr. P, D. Baikot, Minister, G vt. 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr M^^tahar Hossain Khan, b A., Suptd. of Excise, Eangpur, Mr. E, A. Araki, ma. 
(Cantab), Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhnry Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m.l.c., Lieut/ Mr. 
P. N. P. TJnawalla, B I. N IL Calcutta, Khan Bahadur K. M. Hassan, c.ie., Dy -General Manager, E. 1. 
Bly., Kumar 0. Smyh Bd of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B, J. Parnando, Proctor, S. C. & Notary Public, 



of Orissa, Bai Sahel) S M. Das, a Judge of the Keunjhar State High Court, Breemati Sarala Devi, ml A., 
the reputed Congress Leader of Orissa, Rai Saheb Hridoy Ballav Da, n s.p , of Cuttack Police, Mr, M. Azam, 
M.A., luBpecto’* of Schools, Cuttack, Choudhury Srijut Harekrishua Samanta Roy, Zaminder, Cuttack, 
have personal experience of his wonderful yiredictions and mysterious powers. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-Its wearer earns inamense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail Lakshrai resides at his house and gives 
him son, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity and fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra)* Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA .—It will^ help you to overcome your enemies. The wearer gets 
promotion in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is 
unique. This is also a preventive to accident or any danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate etfects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINl ) KAVACHA .-—It brings the desired persons man or woman under 
absolute control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Rs. 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.i 

( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

( The hi^^est and moat reliable & oldest Astrological Society with magnificent Library in India and the Far East. ) 

Head Office:— 105 (M.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone: B.B. 3685, 

- Branch Office: -47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta Phone : Cal. 5742 

LONDON OFFICE :-Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 

Consultation Hours :-HEAD OFFIOE-8-30 A.M.-11-30 A.M. Branch Offiee-5 P.M.-7-30 P.M. 

N.B. — All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Office. 



Science in Soviet Russia 

Under the above caption in the Journal oj 
the Royal Society oj Arts J. G Crowther goes 
on describing the progress of science in Soviet 
Russia : 

The planned development of science ‘proceeds step 
by step according, to the dictates of commonsensh 

First, ihe needs of the nation for a satisfactory liloj 
in goods and seivices, are estimated. The magnitude 
ot the agriculture, mdustiy and services to piovido 
them IS then calculated. The next step is the survey of 
the resources of the nafion. These consist of human 
ability and genius, and the natural resources of the 
country. 

It IS insufficiently understood that the vSovint plan- 
ners attach at least as much importance to human as 
to natural icsources. In the planning of the develop- 
ment of physical research, the Soviet began, as we have 
seen, with the finding and training of 'men, and then 
built the institutes later. They ^ did* not start with 
paper plans of institutes into which men were subse- 
quently made to fit.' This is the reason why the found- 
ing of special institutes for men of outstanding ability 
has been a feature of the scientific development. For 
instance, an insfatute for the study of experimental 
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genetics was built near J Leningrad for the lainoiis physio- 
logist, I. P. Pavlov. (It has Kaamtly bt'on shelled by 
the Got mans). A fine Insfitnto for the Study ot Physical 
ProbleiBS has been built in Moscow for P. Kapitza 
and an Institute of riieniical Physns was founded at 
Lcningiad for N. N. Semenov. 

The importance of the Acadtany of Stmmcc's in the 
planning of scientific df‘vclopineiit and nxairch has 
.steadily increased, and now the Actidcauy is directly 
re.sponMblo for tins work fu Ihe Hupieme Soviet, the 
(hief executive of the state, [is (>\<‘cuiive power is 
equal to its mtellcciual prestig(‘. The Academy deter- 
mines the general lines of peumt die woik, in accoulance 
witli t.ho needs of the state, and posMbihiies m subjects 
and peisonalities. It sees that h:ilarice<i aftf'Ution is 
giv(‘n to all sides of scumce, thiit no important branches 
are neglected, and overlapping is naluced. 

Tlie actual planning of research progiMiimu's is a 
process that proceeds simult-aneoii.sly fromi llu' top and 
the bottom. In evcTV institute tlu' iV.se iirh staff prepare 
a programme for (‘ach years work. The ni('inbi>rs of 
the stuff naturally propose to woik on tlie probleins in 
which they are iiitorcst(‘d. Tlu* liiauls of (hpirriments 
reduce these proposals to- plan.s for tlieir dt'i)arlmentH. 
The director incorporates (h*partuiontal plans into 
one for the institute. 

The Academy then calks a nnsding in Moscow of the 
directors of instil id e.s working on tht' sa.iiH» hue. Their 
various plans are compared and co-ordinated, and 
adjusted to meet tlu' Academy’s gcuieral ilnvclives. 

It will bo noticed that 8ovif*t jilaiiuing of hcieniific 
iTMearch doe\s not consist of dicl/aiion non-scientific 
officials at the top. It- is a mutual jirocfvss of adjust monl 
m winch ideas flow equally from the tof) and th(‘ liotiom, 
and are brought into a harmonious schfuao by the 
Academy, which has dir(H;t contac.i with tin* Supreme 
Soviet, or what w(‘ would call thf' Gabinel. Moiv than 
this, science’ is directly repres(‘nt,ed in \lw Supremo 
Soviet, or Cabinet, by a hading scinitist. At ]»resent, 
this is the famous agricultural scientist ami de\ eloper of 
vernalization, Academician Lysenko. 

The Academy’s plan of resfairch for llHIi is mainly 
directed to the improvement (d war indu dries and 
armaments. The geologists and geographers ai(‘ engaged 
on the exploration and study of new soiirf‘es of oil, pres 
and minerals, especially in tha Urals, West Siberia,' 
Kazakhstan and the Middle Volga rr’gions. Agricultural 
scientists will devote special efforts to incrc'use the 
yield of cereal and industrial crops such as rubber- 
bearing plants, potatoes and beet. 

Technologists arc to develop ihf‘ use of industrial 
gas, the gasification of new forms of fuel, so that local 
fuels can be utilized, and long hauls }>e reduced. Numer- 
ous secret researches on aircraft, radio, weapons, etc., 
will, of course, also be pursued. 

But pure science will not stop. RoBearches m the 
theory of numbers, the dynamics of the atmiosphere, 
etc., will continue. 

In an important speech at a meeting of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences at Sverdlovsk in May, 1042, Aca- 
demician Joffe havS given a very mtorosting account of 
how Soviet physicists have taken part m ihe war. They 
are expected to observe the performance of their inven- 
tions under actual fighting conditions, to ensure the 
most intimate understanding of the soldiers’ require- 
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mciiLs, and they have transferred much of their research 
woik from their laboratones to the fiictories where the 
iit‘vv weapons aio nmde. , 

Joffo describes how a small group of lus colleagues 
at the Physico'JTcchnical Institute at Leningrad remain- 
ed in tlic cii.y during the siege. In spite of the tcriible 
condilions, tliey continued lescarchcs which gave con- 
Mcloralile icsults. 

He saw one gioup of physicists that did not leave 
their Jaboraton^ for three weeks, snatching intervals of 
sleep on ihoir bcncihcs. But at the end of the ihiee 
Woks I hoy wore a])le to send a laige apparatus uw^ay 
for t:Osting. . . , 

At Kazan, Joffo saw phv.'-icisls working in the open 
air with baio hands at tcinpouituK's of —45® centigrade 
The mrdal oi i-hf‘ nisti uinf‘nt,s irozo to their skin and 
ioie it- oil. But not one of those scientists stopped 
until the work was done. 

The scah' ol scientific, (U'velopmeni, in the Soviet 
Union IS very greati. Hundreds of research institutes 
costing a huiidi’C'd thousand ])C)unds or more have been 
built R('search scientist, s hnye beim trained in thousands, 
and applied scimitists and engineers in hundreds of 
thousands. Thc‘se liave been re aired on a basis of ele- 
mentary scK'ulifie ('(hication given to millions 
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Of 27 Nolti'l winiu'ift li\nig in the UniLcd 

Slak'H 17’iiU' Aiucnciin^ who cumo from Europe to 
eseape Nazi and FaM-ist pcrscnitioii and stultification 
of ink'lltHdual fu‘i'<l(mi'. Tv.o more, Dr. Karl Land- 
stoini'r and I’rofi'ssor Jean Porvih, also fled Nazi tyianny 
but havo , since dual Novelist Thomas Mann and Pro- 
fessor Alherl Emsieiii, iihj'sioist, reached the United 
Slates from (Joiiuany ni 11133. Dr. Mann has eontmued 
lus atlackh an.niisl, Nazism in lus writings 

Pia>les.s(n Eiuslem beea/niie an American citizen m 
1940 and made lus linme at Princeton, New^ Jeisoy 
The U. S Na\y Hnrean of Ordnance revealed m June, 
1943, tiiat J'hiistem had become a. “staff member extra- 
ordinary Jiml wins a^'lg^('d (u hpoi'Uil rosoarch m high 

Wev'ral oliii'rs among I he world’s scientific leaders 
have Inrneil Iheir genui., to yVinencan war prodvetion 
to help ilelea,l (leimaiiv. P'elei B. Debeys, Dutch 
cheimst, became a ch'nmstiy lect.ui'i’r at (..orncll Uni- 
lersitv in Ithaca, New 'i'ork. lie is now engapl m 
special elieiincal research, I’lol. .lames iKUiek, German 
physicist, became allllialed \Mth the University of 
Chicago and is now working m mdust.ry M™e- bignd 
Undset. Norwegian ant her, and Maurice M.acteilmck, 
Belgian playwright, t.wo Nobel Prize winners in literature, 
are now living m t.lu' liml.ed Htates. Mine. Undsel eai- 
ncs on llie fight, agam.st Hitlerism l,y frequent specehob. 

Dr. Dtl.o Loewi, for 28 years leading Professor of 
Pharmacology at the German University ol Graz and 
Nobel Prize winner for medicmi' m 193f), cratinues ms 
work at Now York Uuiversitv m New York Gdy. 
Victor Hes.s, Austrian ph.v.sicisl, and discoverer of cosmic 
radiation, joined the faculty ol Pordham Xniversiy 
in New York City. — IISOWI. 

'Indian Scienlists Making Notable Conlri- 
butions Toward Winning War 

American newspapers and magazines recently have 
been giving mcrease(l attention to the 
Indian scientists, both in India and m the united 
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States, who aie making invaluable contributions to the 
Allied vai effort ihiough their research in medical and 
chemical fields The following paragi’aphs have been 
gleaned iromi such tributes * 

Allied troops in i emote outposts or at advanced 
bases inaccessible from the ground have been greatly . 
aided by ihe invention of “unbreakable contamers’ m 
winch oVeii liquids can be dropped from airplanes upon 
liard earth without being shattered. These containers 
are the work of Prof. Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, 
director of the recently established All-India Board oi 
Scientific and Industuai Research. 

Sir Shanti is also the inventor of a widely used 
stove hardly larger than a matchbox, which gives on 
intense iieat lor 12 hours from a single filling of solid 
fuel. He has produced fabrics and other materials 
resistant to poisonous gase^, and cotton cloth with tim 
insulating .propeities and warmth of wool. 

The deadly new flame-throweis that the American 
Army used against the Japanese before Munda are, 
in part, the invention of an Indian resident in America, 
Dr Alampt D. Singh oi the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Singh has also made important contributions to the 
art of camouflage, as has an Indian chemist of Detioit, 
Michigan, K. N. Kathju. Mr. Kathju collaborated with 
American chemists in developing green and other paints 
that cannot be told from surrounding vegetation even 
under infra-red photography. 

Among the chemists originally from India whose 
discoveries have affected American agriculture is Dr. 
Jagan Nath Sharma of Los Angeles. Dr. Sharma re- 
cently announced a process for preserving melons for 
long periods of time while being stored or shipped. 
Several years ago he developed a process for artificially 
colouung oranges which is estimated to have added 4:0 
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MALARIA & PALAJWAR 

Here is "ANANDA BARI". A never-failing 
cure , of Malaria and Palajwar. Tried and 
praised by many physicians of oufsfanding 
experience and reputation. Only three days' 
use does away with the fever. Cost Rs. 4/- 
for 144 tablets. Postage As. 9. Special 
Concession to the physicians for the 
freafmenf of the poor. 

KAVIRAJ B. N. BH ATTACH ARYYA, 

Gola Road, Dinapore Canff. (Patna) 

million dolliu’fcf to the annual income of Florida orange 
groweiE, on good bui dull looking funt. 

In tlie field of medicine, Allied soldieih ]n('puuna 
for the mva.sioii ol Burma ari' indebLcd to Sir Upeiidra- 
nath BnilMimachan for research into the tifnitinent of 
a very serious fovTr known as “kala azar’^ 

O'iher sciontists who ha\e gum* ‘ from Indui to 
America to carry pii research include Dr. V K Kokiit-- 
nur, wmrkmg in chemical *warfiire, Dr. D. Saklatwalla, 
whoso subject IS metal ifichnology; Dr Bharat Kumar 
Koy, Dr. Yclhiipragada Bubarrow, Pi of Bubramanyaim 
Chlindiasekhar and many more. 

Tho proportion of distinguished vscienlists in India 
iH recognised as cxf-eptionally high, one magazine coni'- 
ments The proportion of scientists originally from India 
wdio aie non currying on roscar(‘h m tbe ITnited BlaU's 
is sill] highei — UBOWI. 

Science Editor Exemplifies India’’ s Contri- 
butions t 9 the United States 

India lias provided fitty of the ablest scientific work- 
ers in iho United States] including one of the great 
astronomers of the world, Go-bind Bohan Lai pointed 
out recently in an interview in New Yoik City. As 
science editor of International News Service and the 
Hearst chain of newspapers in the United States, it is 
Lai’s function to report tho progress of science and 
modicme in the United States. He is lead by millions 
of people, reports scientific meetings of all kinds and 
knows many of the world’s outstanding scientists. 

Lai IS an Indian who has made a distinciave career 
for hi'iniself m tho United States, Born m Delhi in 
1890, a graduate of the University of the Punjab, winner 
of Amenca’s Pulitzer Prize in 1937 for excellent journal- 
ism, be IS a witty and accomplished member of iho 
American Press He lectures on science and is the 
Author of three books. 

Ho observes Scientific journalism should bo a 
democratic service to the people. For my daily colmnin 
I always select a story with a bearing on the common 
man. I try to point out w'herem technical and scientific 
discoveries can be used in his service. For instance, 
m writing about relativity I have tried to show that 
this is an mstniment of science which helped to stream- 
line the discoveries of nature and bring order out of 


chaos,' It IS sim]>ly the law uf I la* world tuid iL neat- 
ness gives ))ooplo a sense of security. Bimmldie writing 
should iomio\e somt' ol the parahsiiig tear th;d comes 
from lack cl knowhaige of the W’orhi lluough inci casing 
confidence in lil(' as a whol<‘ We iiavi^ got to wain 
jjco'ple of what is going to be ot mipot'laiice to them 
Tho luirpose alwa'\< is to inak<‘ mans life hi'tha as a 
demoeiat it‘ experience.” 

Lai will Os on ph\sK'^. chemistry, mediciui' siirgeiy, 
biochemnslrv hiologv a'-1rononi\, ps\chialrv, p.NV(‘li()k)- 
gy, aichieologv and olhm t(H*hnologi(‘al .Mibu'cis "With 
e\ten^i\e '^cumtific backgiouiid hiinseif, la^ simplifies his 
subject' bn jiGjnilar ri'adina lb' was oik' of the 
]uon<'ei^ in the Aim'iuam iremd to gi\e llii' public 
science and OH*dicnie in pojuilar toini. 

Lai is a bachelor and li\f‘s in (bviaiwich \ illage, an 
arnsiu* and intidh'ctual centie of New \hjrk (htv IIo 
IS intcuYvlDfl in <jiam:i, arf and iiuimc as well as m 
scientific subjects He is a '-cliohu, world iraxi'llei and 
c'sthc'le 111 hiN taste*-' Hi- book- au* “(’hemi^liv of IV'i" 
jsonaliiy/’ ^LToseph Mazzini a'* a Social Hrfoiniei ” juid 
‘‘ Politics and Scumci* iii India.” In 11^19-19 II la* was' 
Pro-nleut of flu' N'ltioici! \'-’0)ciat iori ol Scienc'* Wnh'rs 
in Ani(*nca.-~URDW1 


Mexico Plans A Univcrsil} in bN-ery Stislc 

Unlik(' (‘omitriC'S (hat aie [(‘legating so<aal progiw 
to the' ]if)-<l-wair pi'iiod, Ab‘\ico is ,iiai)UiriUs|\ going 
ahead wuth nnnierou ’ isrojecN of sodal, econoiauic and 
cuit.iira! ad\ ancenu'iit Not l(‘a-t of these a new jilan 
announced bjv the U'ctor of ilie nalioual iiuiifaviU in 
the countu s (*'i]>ital whierei)\, in-tead of tin* few univi'v- 
siIk's nC'W e'xisling outsKh* Mexico (’ih, an instilution 
of higher leainnig, nndei control of ilie* b'dei d go\(‘in- 
inenit wdl be' (stablidied ni ewe'rv on<‘ of Ab-xicoV 28 
Stales, Ufliough it is HMhzeal that the fnnd> for sia h a 
\ Is! jnegraiu are not at hand, and that the comiilei loii 
of tin' ])tan will reajuiK' coiHide'rabh' (nue. aur\e‘\^ air 
ali'f'adv nndei wn and jnednmnaic elala is being assan- 
blod As file progiam conu‘s t<J fnlfillnu'iil , il will ])'* 
an nil iK'ii-e boon to voung iik'H anel wouk'H who raTi- 
not afford to Iraiad to the* cajutal and li\<‘ (‘Xpi‘iisu I'lv 
thei('. TliouMiiels iiion* will !ia\(‘ an o]i)Mniiinii\' to 
obfain a uuiV(‘rMt,\ education - fPo/ b/eu’e r P/e.sK. 

Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra Kumar MalHck's 
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Kasturba Gandhi 


One school of ancient Eastern philosophy 
considered woman as a writing tablet on which 
was inscribed the will of Man. This assign- 
ment of the functions of womanhood to the 
purely passive is regarded by the Western schools 
of thought as being typical of the East and it is 
perhaps because of this obsession that Western 
writers of the obituary notices of Mrs Gandhi 
have laid stress along such lines. But we, who 
belong to the soil that bore her, are far more 
aware of the positive qualities that this great 
lady possessed, qualities that made her long life 
shine with a soft radiance like that of a gem- 
natural, devoid of the glitter and ostentation 
of the artificially cut and polished brilliant 
Great were the trials and tribulations through 
which she had passed, right up to the end of 
her life, and through all the suffering and stress 
she had retained the calm dignity and poise, 
based on unflinching faith and determination, 
that was native in her own self. Indeed her^ life 
was one long act of faith and sacrifice but little 
of the suffering that she had to undergo was 
obligatoiy on her, judged even by the highest 
ideals of Hindu womanhood. More often than 
not she had a choice of the path, and if in each 
instance this selfless noble soul chose the harder 
track, it was of her own volition that she did 


so. 


Amongst the legends that enrich the Golden 
Treasury of Hindu Mythology, a particularly 
shining gem is that about Dadhichi s sacrifice. 
Brittra the king of the Asuras, had invest- 
ed the domain of the gods. He was 
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a mighty warrior, and further he bore a 
charmed life. Indra, the king of the gods, 
was sore pressed and was m despair, seeing that 
the most potent of all the weapons in his armory 
was powerless against the magic that shielded 
the person of his adversary. In the last resort 
he took counsel of his elders and was advised 
to have a new weapon forged, in the making 
of W'hieh xhe bonqs of a man who was pure of 
heart and absolutely free from sin and guile 
was the most necessary ingredient, and it was 
also essential that the bones be obtained as an 
unconditional and voluntary gift from him who 
bore them in life. Of the sages and the saintly 
ones on earth there was none that surpassed the 
Rishi Dadhichi, in the crystal purity of the soul 
and in the utter freedom from sin in the body. 
Dadhichi on being approached made the sacri- 
fice with the utmost of willingness, and out of this 
act of self-immolation was bom the. thunder- 
bolt— the Vajra — ^the divine missile, which in 
the hands of Indra the cloud-borne, wrought 
destruction on Brittra and his hosts. 

Kasturba was no austere anchorite, nor was 
she of the metal that goes in the making of 
sages and Rishis. She was of the common clay 
from which are moulded the numberless loving 
mothers and faithful wives that still adorn this 
luckless land. She lived and loved, and was 
beloved of all that; came in contact with her 
all along the path of a long life, in the same 
fashion as did her mother and the mothers of 
her mother before her. She laid claim neither 
to learning nor yet to saintliness, she merely 
followed the dictates of her heart and her soul, 
pure and serene as the moonlit skies of her 
motherland. But in faithfulness, in selfless devo- 
tion, and in the courage of her self-sacrifice, she 
surpassed by far many a hero — or heroine — of 
the sages of the ancients. Peace and ease and 
leisure could have been hers for the mere asking, 
for she was long past the age at which her sex 
usually retires from an active life, and further 
she w^as frail of body and ailing in health for 
some time past. But she preferred to tread 
along the arduous and thorny path blazed by 
her husband. Like Gandhari, the consort of the 
blind king Dhritarastra of the Mahabharata, 
she desired no pleasure that was denied to her 
husband, rather she desired union with her 
partner-in-life through communion in sacrifice. 

She was smbhagyabati in death in more 
senses than one, though she died in a British 
prison, away from many who loved and res- 
pected her. She has attained that freedom in 
death that was so intensely desired by herself 
and by the millions upon millions who follow 


her husband, and she has obtained the peace 
and the rest which she had so long denied herself. 
The life she had lived was a shining 
example of selfless devotion to an ideal, may 
she in her death serve as an inspiration to us 
as did Dadhichi to the ancients. May her soul 
attain the same serenity in muktt as attained 
by the sage old Rishi and may the glory of her 
love and devotion serve as shining armour to 
guard her beloved husband Mohandas Karani- 
chand, Mahatma Gandhi. 

F urther Lights .on the Bombay Plan 

The Bombay Plan has received the atten- 
tion it deserves. The practicability of the Plan 
has been generally admitted. The financial 
aspect of it, althougli apparently very large, has 
been accepted in almost every quarter as being 
realistic. There have been no two opinions about 
the need for a plan; the Bombay Plan has 
supplied it, together with a financial calculation 
that such a plan would need. The Plan has 
crystallised the opinion that if India is to sur- 
vive, organised effort must immediately bclnade 
to raise the standard of living and the inirchasmg 
power of the people. Foreign industnalists and 
merchants also cannot overlook this essential 
need, if they desire to look upon this country 
as a future market for their commodities. 

The Bombay Plan, however, needs some 
clarification. The distribution aspect of it 
should now be explained Of the financial part, 
the Rs. 3401) crore “ created money ” has come 
in for some amount of criticism, Prof. Vakil, 
writing in the Commerce, has called it inflation 
and has given his reasons for calling it so. The 
Eastern Economist has attempted a reply w^hich 
i.s not convincing. Prof. Vakil has pointed out 
that •' there is no means of knowing in advance 
whether the net ‘ gap ’ to be filled between the 
available saving and the necossuiy investment 
would be of the magnitude of Rs. 3400 crores or 
more or less.” He does not think that “ any 
creation of money is inflationary in effect” and 
draws attention to the fact that “ any plan that 
we make should estimate our resources funda- 
mentally in terms of savings.” The Eastern 
Economist’s argument that “ The Bombay Plan 
schedules an increase in production of Rs. 4400 
crores as against only Rs. 3400 c.rorcs of created 
money,” does not explain the problem. To our 
mind, the most important aspect of this problem 
has been overlooked both by Prof. Vakil and Dr. 
Lokanathan. About Rs. 200 crores of created 
money is needed to remain in circulation to 
move a national aggregate income of more than 
Rs. 1000 crores. Annual aggregate national 
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income should be increased by at least five times 
Rs. 3400 crores in order to offset the inflationary 
tendency of this amount of created money. But 
the planners envisage a doubling of national 
income and a ‘created money’ circulation of 
Rs. 400 to 600 crores ought to be sufficient to 
effect its distribution. 

The second important point that should be 
cleared up is the question of employment. The 
Plan envisages to raise industrial employment 
from 2-]' million to 12^ million in a country of 400 
millions The Capital wants it “ to be borne in 
mind that even if the proposed target were 
reached, this would moan an absorption of only 
10 millions or about 13 per cent of the expected 
net increase of population over the whole period 
Besides, rationalisation of agriculture as indi- 
cated in the Plan will inevitably throw vast 
numbers out of employment.” The pertinent 
question which necessarily follows is : How will 
all these people be employed ? The Plan has 
no (Ipubt stressed the importance of small and 
cottage industries both to economise machinery 
and to ])rovido employment. 

.The third point which needs elucidation is 
the problem of technical pe.rsonnel which would 
be required to work out the plan as well as for 
its successful direction. Importing foreign ex- 
perts .should bo discouraged from the very start. 
These cxpert.s have not only been costly but 
also have failed in their mission in many cases 
due to insufficient and imperfect knowledge 
about India. The adaptability of Indians to 
technical skill has been more than sufficiently 
demonstrated during years after the last war 
and the quickness with which technical skill is 
acquired by Indian technicians has been conclu- 
sively shown during this War. The planned 
denial of technical education has been an obstacle 
to the Government’s War Effort at the beginning 
of the war which was quickly overcome by ex- 
panding facilities for it. For a successful 
working of the Plan, technical skill will be 
required not only at the top Executive, the 
workers entrusted with the fulfilment of specific 
duties as well as their supervisors will also need 
technical skill of a high order. Technical skill 
should also be provided for those attending road 
or house building, and directing cottage indus- 
tries or scientific agriculture. The Planners 
"should now tell us how they propose to utilise 
the human element in the country. Harnessing 
the Schools, Technical Institutes and the Univer- 
sities for the production of skilled executives 
and technical staff must be done years ahead 
if the Plan is to run smoothly from the start. 


The Govemor-GeneraV s Speech 

_ Viscount Waved has delivered his first 
political speech in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Detailed comment on it is hardly 
called for as the new Governor-General has 
hardly trod on any new ground. 

The new points discussed are mainly two — 
firstly, he said that “ you cannot alter geography. 
Ftom the point of view of defence, of relations 
with the outside world, of many internal and 
external economic problems, India is a national 
unit ; ” and secondly, he admitted that “ we are 
bound in Justice, in honour, in the interests of 
progress, to hand over India to Indian rule, 
which can maintain the peace and order and 
progress which we have endeavoured to estab- 
lish.” But immediately after, he paused, 
remembered his allegiance to Churchill and 
Amery, and said, “ I believe that we should take 
some risk to further this; but until the two nnain 
Indian parties at least can come to terms, I do 
not see any immediate hope of progress.” Pleas 
of this kind are so well known in this country 
that no explanation is needed. It is a pity that 
a Governor-General who has the vision to look 
into the depth of nationalist thought, lacks in 
boldness to translate it into action. In his book 
“ Allenby in Egypt,” Viscount Wavell has sum- 
med up the Egyptian nationalist thought in the 
following words : “ They probably felt like a 

man whose house has been used as an hotel for 
a long period by uninvited, though paying, 
guests without a word of gratitude to their host” 
The Statesman compares this passage with a 
similar one in Louis Fischer’s book “A AVeek 
with Gandhi.” In this book, Fischer reports 
the following comment made by Khursed Ben 
(Naoraji) at Sevagram Ashram in June 1942 
“We want to be alone. . . .It is like a housewife 
who has had guests staying with her too long 
and she is impatient to see them leave, and can 
think of nothing else but the pleasure of the 
moment when she sees them going out through 
the front door.” Viscount Wavell will have a 
hard testing time in India. The words and 
actions of this soldier Viceroy will be watched 
with keen interest, particularly in the light of 
his own beliefs and leanings expressed in his 
own words. He should realise the import of 
the “ Quit India ” resolution as expressed in the 
quotation from his book, cited above. 

We do not agree with the Viceroy when he 
says, “ The Cripps offer was a bold and generous 
offer and gave India a great opportunity to pro- 
gress towards solution of her problem.”.. . .The 
Cripps offer was thrashed out and discussed 
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threadbare by persons who cannot be said to 
have any leanings towards the Congress. TMot a 
single political party m India had a good word 
to say in lavour of the Cnpps ofler. It was the 
Congress who paid the most attention to it. 
At any rate, this has been proved beyond doubt 
that the offer was a doubtful document which 
aimed at taking away whatever little power 
India had gained in exchange for a future pro- 
mise, A person held in high esteem and a non- 
Ccngressman at that, Dr, M. R. Jayakar, had 
revealed that the action of Sir Stafford in this 
country was no less doubtful 

Sir B. L, Mitter on Indian Constitution 

India has a painful remembrance of British 
promises to her. During the last war, self- 
government was promised to India, but in reality 
more restrictions have been imposed on her 
which were not present under the old constitu- 
tion. The following report of a speech by Sir 
Brojendralal Mitter, Aavocatc-General for India, 
is quoted below as an illustration of how popu- 
lar government has been denied to India in spite 
of the past promises : 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate-General of ladia 
lecturing on ‘‘the legislative power undei the present 
constitution ’’ to law students of the Eenaies Hindu 
University, expl lined the backgi’ound of the present con- 
stitution and said that all federal constitutions were 
more or less copies of the federal constitution of the 
United States of America with local variations. After the 
war of independence two representatives of each o'* the 
13 American States met in a secret conference at Phila- 
delphia and discussed various schemes and eventually 
the American constitution came into existence. As a 
result of that conference each State surrendered some of 
its sovereign powers of common interest to all sich as 
defence, foreign policv post and telegraphs and enrrenev 
where a uniform policy was needed to the centre and 
this was the essence of the American constitution. 

The same principle of distribution of powers was 
followed in the constitution of Canada and Australia 
but in the case of India there was a fundamental differ- 
ence and Chat was in India the Central Government had 
all the ^powers. 

The executive, the judiciary and the legislative 
independent of each other made a federal system of 
Go\ernment perfect. But in India this principle iud 
not been strictly follcn^ed. in that, here the executive 
was oveiJappwg the legislature. 

^ Sir Brojendra added that the concept of federalism, 
which connected independence of the three branches of 
the Government of one another, did not obtain m the 
Indian constitution “Here the executive head is also 
a law-maker. With regard to the position of legislature, 
ike consLitvtion of lOSS has imposed restrictions which 
tone not present in the old constitution. The restriction 
may be classified under two heads • Firstly, the neces- 
rity of the Governor-General’s previous sanction for 
initiating legislation of certain categories. Secondly, the 
positive restrictions with regard to specific matters and 
against discrimination. The restrictions on the head of 
discrimination and justified on the ground of reciprocity 
between India and the United Kingdom.” 


Reciprocity could not w’ork fairly when the parties 
were no equal. We said that an equal paitnership 
operated to the disadvantilge of the weaker paity The 
field of legislation was occupied partly by the legislature 
and partly by the Goveinor-Goneial. 

Concluding his lectin e Sir Biojendra contested the 
assertion that the Indian constitution was a democracy. 
He said that heie some of the essential attributes of 
democracy weie waning. Due to communal fianchise 
the tendencies of paities were to align on communal 
lines and not on economic or political lines. The icsult 
was that a majority tended to remain a majoiity and a 
minority, a minority. Hence no alternative Government 
was possible when a government of majority was out of 
office. That explained the operation of Section 93 in 
five big piovinces. 

Reprisals at Midnapore 

Cases of incendiarism in Midnapore between 
August and December 1942 were discussed in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly. In reply to a 
question, the Premier Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
stated that many houses, kutcha and puoca, had 
been burnt m the Contai and Tam’.uk Subdivi- 
s'ons during that period. Congressmen, villagers 
and Government forces were responsible. Jn the 
Tamluk and Contai Subdivisions, houses belong- 
ing to the Government, public bodies and private 
persons burnt by the Congress numbered 4;j and 
38 respectively; while Congress camps and 
houses burnt by Government forces were 31 and 
162 respectively; while Congress camps and 
houses burnt by villagers were 1 and 2 
respectively. 

Questioned whether the Government, “ in 
view of the widespread incendiarism committed 
by official forces,” would inquire into the matter, 
the Premier said that he felt that the Govern- 
ment then in power should have looked into the 
matter and not his Government which took office 
18 months later Asked whether the Govern- 
ment contemplated appointing a Tribunal 
to investigate “ excesses committed by the 
inilitary and police in Tamluk and Contai Sub- 
divisions, as promised by the cx-Cliicf Minister 
on February 15, 1943,” Sir Nazimuddin said that 
he did not consider himself bound by any under- 
taking given by the former Ministry. The 
several statements of Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq 
inside and outside the Legislature amply showed 
that he could not fulfil his promise owing to the 
opposition of Sir John Herbert. 

Increase in Railway Fares 

The manner in which railway fares have 
been increased by 25 per cent, can only be 
characterised as the Government campaigning 
against the people. The reasons advanced in 
support of this jniquitious impost are that it 
would be an anti-inflationary measure and that 
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it would reduce travel To obtain support for 
this measure, a clever temptation was thrown 
out that a lund would be created with* the in- 
creased amount of the fare to be utilised for the 
improvement of third class travel after the war. 
These “ reasons ” if they can be called so, have 
been universally condemned by the Press all 
over the country and by every non-official 
member of the Central Legislature except the 
Europeans. The general feeling in the country 
is that the Railway Department has become the 
handmaid of the \Var Department for the pur- 
poses of tiaiisport, and of the Finance 
Department lor yielding huge profits, and that 
the Railway administrations’ credit with the 
public is at its lowest ebb Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
had tabled a cut motion to debate “ the unholy 
alliance with the Finance Department in giving 
to the latter a forced loan of Rs 10 crores in 
exchange for its agreeing to add Rs. 4 croies to 
the Depreciation Fund.” In the debate on 
Railway Budget, Mr. Mehta characterised it as 
preda\ory in its purpose, oppressive in its results 
and coniemptuous of public opinion. He said 
that the arguments advanced in support of the 
increase in fares were childish. He pointed out 
that the present railway fares entitled the tra- 
veller to all the facilities that could be given 
him; yet to mention only one difficulty, over- 
crowding was disgi-accful, worse than the mythi- 
cal Black Ifolc of Calcutta. He vigorously 
refuted the argument that Railway travel in 
India was the cheapest in the world. It was in 
fact 400 per cent costlier than in England. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy said that the War Trans- 
port Member wms treating the Indian Railways 
as a machine of war rather than as a commercial 
proposition. The warfare he was conducting 
was, in fact, directed as much against the travel- 
ling public as against the Axis Powers. In fact, 
the contempt with which Sir Edward Benthall 
treated the general opinion in the Legislatui’e 
and the country leads to the only logical conclu- 
sion that the Government have determined to 
wage war against the people of India. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying on the Debate, 
dealt at length with the increase in fares and 
placed before the House further facts in support 
of his stand. He said : 

The increase of 156 million passengers last year, 

Sqiii\ aJont to COO tramloads a day, could only be explain- 
ed by an increasing ability to spend and not by any 
corresponding increase in war activity. Some drastic 
action to eheclc this tendeney was in Ins view nccessa^. 
While military traffic had increased, the bulk of the 
increase was in public traffic. The quality of service 
had admittedly deteriorated but this was the case in aU 
oountnea at war and the shortage of fittings was due 


to the general shortage of consumers’ goods. Steps were 
being taken to rectily this and so far as possible to 
curtail militai-y passengers. 

Shoit distance pasbengers within the SO-mile zone, 
who foimed 83% of the total of third class passengers, 
were to be relieved of the incidence of the burden No 
increase was contemplated on journeys up to ten miles. 
As regards long journeys Sir Edward said, it could not 
be maintained that a farmer who was getting Rs. 40 for 
what he got Rs 10 befoie the war or a mill woiker who 
was receiving thiee times his pre-war wage could not 
affoid an extra three annas if he wanted to travel 50 
miles. Complaints against such modest increases came 
ill from people who were chargmg 200% or 300% more 
for their goods or services. 

The possible inflationary effect was negligible while 
the deflationary effect of removing the money from cir- 
culation was obvious. It would be put into circulation 
again when there was a decline m activity and prosperity, 
and would be spent for the benefit of those from whom 
it was now being largely taken If the contribution to 
general revenues were cut, he gave a solemn warning that 
the cut would have had to be replaced by other ta:satioD 
m the" General Budget. 

These additional arguments are equally un- 
convincing. The increase of 156 million 
passengers have been due to several reasons 
over which the public had no control. Bus 
Services plying along railway lines have been 
suspended and all their passengers have been 
thrown on the railway. War constructions on 
the Eastern zone have required a large number 
of personnel to be moved from place to place and 
railways must have been utilised for long dis- 
tance travels. The Transport Member pointed 
out in the Council of State that in 1942-43 the 
revenue from civilian passengers showed m 
increase of Rs. 10 crores while the corresponding 
revenue from military passengers travelling on 
ordinaiy trains showed an increase of only about 
Rs. 3 crores. In making this calculation. Sir 
Edward has probably taken into account only 
the Railway Warrants issued to military person- 
nel, but has he taken into account milita,ry men 
travelling with ordinary tickets ? Besides, in 
computing this extra yield, the two increases 
effected in railway forces during the war must 
be taken into account. 

His second argument is equally uncon- 
vincing. In Bengal, according to the Floud 
Commission, only 8 per cent of the agriculturists 
have the means to command fair price of their 
commodities. More than half were landless 
agricultural labour for whom the income was the 
lowest while need for movement for him was 
the highest, because he had to search and find 
out employment. Even if a farmer was getting 
Rs. 40 for what was w'orth pre-war Rs 10, his 
cost of living had gone up 500 percent. Sir 
Edward is angry with the labourers who had been 
charg in g 200 to 300 per cent for their services, 
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but he has not taken into account Government’s 
own statement that the cost of living Index for 
industrial labour had gone up bv more than 
300 per cent. 

The measure is not anti-inflationary. It 
seeks to draw money from people having no 
surplus, while at the same time it swells the 
Army Budget, specially as the Defence Services 
will have to make the utmost use of railways 
at the enhanced fare. More notes will have to 
be printed to meet this cost Again, a business 
man cannot stop travelling and wliatever in- 
crease he has to bear will be reflected in the cost 
of production of his goods, which means that the 
price structure must expand further, a develop- 
ment which the Government is ostensibly trying 
to discourage. In short, this measure which 
the War Transport Member and the Finance 
Member both call anti-inflationaiy, will directly 
contribute towards accelerating the inflationary 
trend. 

Mr. B. Das’s cut motion that the demand 
under the head “ Appropriation to Reserve ” be 
reduced by Rs. 10 crores — the estimated revenue 
from the proposed increase in railway fares, was 
carried in the Central Legislative Assembly 
by 51 votes to 46. Muslim League, Nationalist, 
unattached Members, and some of the Indepen- 
dent members voted with the Congress for the 
motion. Sir Edward Benthall’s attitude, reflected 
in his reply on the debate, was remarkable to say 
the least. He threatened that the effect of 
the motion, if passed, would be that the sum of 
Rs 10 crores would not be transferred to the 
Reserve and would be left in the railway surplus 
with the automatic result that it would be 
transferred to the general revenue, and“it would 
deprive third class passengers of the fund in- 
tended to improve amenities for them. This 
shows that the Government were determined to 
increase the fare in complete disregard of the 
verdict of the Legislature. 

Slaughten^f Cattle in Bengal 

A resolution moved in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Assembly, to which all parties agreed, 
stressed “the importance of cattle for agricul- 
tural purposes and of milch cows for health ” and 
referred to the “ rapid decimation of cattle due 
to indiscriminate slaughter for food supply for 
military purposes.” 

Mr. D. N. Sen (Hindu Nationalist) who introduced 
the subject n the form of a resolution, drew attention 
to the seriousness of the nroblem from figures for all- 
India given by the G.-in-C., India, in the Council of 
State in August last about cattle slaughtered in 1942-45, 
numbering fe,000 for pnsoners of war, and 216, CW for 
Chinese, U. S. and British forces stationed in this coun- 


try. The number in 1943-44, he said, mu.st have been 
higher .still. The figure for Bengal, a war zone, must 
be higher than the all-India average. This m^nt rapid 
depletion of the cattle wealth of the Province; and 
unless effective precautionary measures were taken the 
future position was dangerous. Jn spile oj the orders 
of the Central Government that no milch cow end no 
bullock under 10 years oj age was to be slaughtered, 
prime cattle ‘nt large numbers were even vow being 
p^irchased from the rural areas to meet the requirements 
of the defence services. In noimal times only the sur- 
plus and old cattle were sold for slaughter, but even 
healthy cattle were now being .sold booiiuse of the 
attractive prices offered. The abnormal demand had 
forced up prices to fantastic levels Unless the decima- 
tion of the cattle losources of the Pio\’mcc was stopped, 
agi'i cultural operations as well as the marketing of 
crops were likely to be adversely affected. The produc- 
tion and consumption of milk in India wa.s very low 
.and the depletion of livestock would wonsen tht' jio.sition. 

In reply, the Chief Minister, KJiwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin read out a letter from Major- 
General Stuart which stated : 

“In order to conserve supplies of beef it has now 
been agreed to issue a portion of buffalo meat to tioops 
instead of beef Certain limited .supplies of beef are 
still obtainable from Bengal. These arc purchased 
through contractors in possibly the cheapest market, but 
the Army has no control over them.” 

Bihar and U* P. had already taken actions 
to stop indiscriminate slaughter of tuittle. 
Bombay people made the coinplaint to 

Viscount Wavell when he visited that city. But 
in Bengal, where the slaughter may be feared 
to have been the highest, no action has been 
taken* The Premier has giverf no assurance 
whatever to stop the slaughter. 

Anti-malaria Drugs 

Nbw DfJLHi, Feb. 9. 

As some of the necessary chemicals are not avail- 
able either in India or from any outside source, the 
Government of India have at present no measiires^ in 
contemplation for the encouragement of the production 
of synthetic anti-malaria drugs, said Mr. J. D. Tyson, 
Health Secretary, in reply to Mr. Neogy in the Central 
Assembly today. “ The Bombay Government/^ he 
added, prepared a scheme for the manufacture of 
^nthetic anti-malaria drugs at the Hafekine Institute 
and certain chemical manufacturers also proposed to 
undertake manufacture. Both the Bombay Government 
and the commercial concerns referred to applied for 
assistance in obtaining the imported chemicals required 
for the manufacture of the drugs. The Government of 
India were unable to^ give assist '**ncc in the matter 
because of the necessity for economy in the use of 
shipping space. The weight of the imported chemicals 
required for manufacture is about 10 times that of the 
finished product and in view of war-time shipping diffi- 
culties it was decided to import the finished product. 
It was also ascertained that the chemicals required could 
not be obtained from the U, K. or the U. S. A.' —A. P. L 

It seems as if the Government of India 
do^not desire expansion of the manufacture of 
quinine or any other substitute drug in this 
country. Shipping space is available in plenty 
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for the import of whisky, but nut for bringing 
the raw materials for the manufacture of an 
unti-malana drug. If it has to be brought at 
all, the Government prefers to import the finished 
product rather than encourage its manufacture 
here and that at a time when, according to a 
pamphlet published by the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion about quinine, “An ampoule of 10 grains 
is selling locally in the black market at Rs. 2-8, 
that is about Rs. 2000' per lb. and one cannot 
be sure if it is 10 grains. The powder is adul- 
terated with glucose upto 50% and here also 
the price is prohibitive.” Bengal has 20,000 acres 
available for cinchona cultivation of which only 
iialf IS under the drug. The Bengal Government 
propose to increase cultivation at the rate of 
300 acres a year which would take 31 years 
to bring this area completely under cinchona, 
if even this rate is maintained. The Govern^ 
ment, however, are not ashamed of this progress. 

Schools in America 

Ml W. G. Humphrey, Head Master of the 
Leys, Cambridge, writes m Spectator for Decem- 
ber 3, 1943 : 

Tlic moht sinking fact about the administration of 
Amfric.'iD (‘h'lnmiary and secondary education is that 
in spite of gf'iicral tendency in all democratic 
societies towards amalgamation and centralisation of 
administrative, executive and fiscal authority, the 
Amcrimn pvoplv {Imue joi the most -part resolutely 
refused to allow their schools to come under the control 
of local (jovonnivnt aiUhoiitics The State Legislature 
decides and eoiitrols (he geiuTid educational policy of 
the State in much the same way as our policy is 
docid(‘d by Parharmait and coutrulled centrally through 
the Board of Edinnilion. Thc‘ co.st of education is also 
met partly bv local (axiitiun and partly by State taxa- 
tion, wiiJii a steady inciease m the proportion contri- 
buted by the States, whicli, in the country as a whole, 
rase fioni 17 ]jer cent in 1930 to 30 per cent, m 1938, 
and in some Slab's is now as lugh as 50 per cent. The 
mam differeiu'e from adinmistration in this country lies 
m the fact that the local School Board.s — which are^the 
American oqmvahmt of our Local Education Authorities 

sepamtely dected by the people and are eoyistitvr 
tlonaUy mid fmanckiUy indcpcndoJii of the other local 
government milhontivs. In other words, the American 
people regaid their system of fref‘ education as much too 
important to be administerf*<l by a mib-eommittcc of a 
municipal or ('ounty council. Those who serve on an 
American Srhool Board me elected by the residents of 
a locality \for the sperifie purpose of administering the 
Schools m that locality; they are not persons who have 
been elected to supi'rvise a miscellaneous collection of 
public utihties wliiidi hai>p(m8 to include the Schools. 
American School Boards remain mdvpendcnt^ simply, 
becimse the Amerim^i people believe that iMs is the 
most certain, [way of ensunng that their children shall 
receive the best education that iherr community con 
afford to provide, ' 

In support of liis contention, he quotes Mr. 
Willard E. Givens, the Executive Secretary of 


the National Education Association of America, 
who says : 

“Wise public policy demands the retention of 
separate contiol of our public schools. No convincing 
evidence has come to my attention indicating that a 
school boaid subordinate to municipal government is 
more economical or efficient than a board which derives 
its powers dnectly from the people. . . , Everyone will 
agree that our schools can serve our society best if kept 
free from partisan politics Separation of education 
from general municipal government is helpful in doing 
that. There is no other public service where partisan 
interference is more disastrous than m education. Con- 
trol of the budget is an essential function of the local 
school board. A budget is a statement of educational 
policy in financial terms. Those who control the budget 
have the last word regaiding sducational policy. The 
culminating argument in favour of a separate school 
board rests on the unique function of education m 
American Democracy. That function is to help our 
citizens, young and old, to evaluate intelligently the 
social, economic and political arrangements which serv^e 
us. , . . The school cannot carry out this function if 
it is subordinate to any of the units which it must 
fearlessly and impartially evaluate.” 

In India, education has always been con- 
trolled fully by the Government. In spite of the 
persistent Government policy of denial of edu- 
cation in this country, it has expanded to some 
extent with essentially non-official effort and 
money. Whenever Government has taken any 
step m this field, it has been mainly to deter 
the progress by bringing the entire educational 
system more and more stringently under their 
control. The experience of School Boards in 
Bengal show that these are under sinister influ- 
ences from two directions — 'the Government, as 
well as the majority community in Bengal. 
Recognition of Schools, sanction of grants in aid, 
approval of text-books, teachers’ salaries — all 
these vital matters are controlled with the sole 
object of ensuring the production of spineless, 
weak and servile creatures whom an alien 
Government may not have reason to fear. 

British Expert ” Method of ArUhraetic 

The Sylhet Chronicle for February 15, 
reports : 

One Mr. McAlpine, British Specialist Instructor of 
an Engineering College near Calcutta, and now a mem- 
ber of the Trade Testing Panel, came on a visit to the 
Surma Valley Technical School on the 4th of February. 
The school has its own British Specialist Instructor in 
one Ml. McLean Smith These two British Specialists 
together set a sum to the trainees as follows : — 
14+4 x 2-~4. The poor Indian boys naturally made out 
the result to be 16. But our British Experts flared up- 
Look at this bloody answer,” said one of them; “ This 
is your Indian w^ay of doing things . then he showed 
the boys and the Instructors present there his British 
and expert,” method of doing sums. 14-1-4 is 18, is 
not it ? Then, 18x2 is 36, isn't it ? Then 36-^4 is 9. 
Tlie result is veiy plain and the method simple. You 
must begin from the left and go right on This is how 
it is taught in Britain and this is on British method.” 
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As everybody was looking aghast at these British 
Experts and wondering at their British method, one 
poor Instructor. Bidhu Bhusan Sen Gupta had the hardi. 
hood to protest against what he thought to be making 
Arithmetic a war-casualty rather unnecessarily. Down 
came the British Experts on the poor ‘native’; “You 
twenty-five rupees Instructor, what do you know of 
arithmetic and of our British method ? Dare you pro- 
test against what we experts say. It is not for nothing 
that you bloody people are kept in your places.” The 
Instiuctor again had the audacity to make some reply 
and he was at once turned out of the room with many 
expletives of blood and bloom. 

Nearly a fortnight has passed, and no 
contradiction of this news has been reported. 
This gives an idea of how British “experts” 
are working in this country. 

Rationing in Calcutta 

Viscount Wavell is reported to have told 
the Bombay Food Advisory Council that, m 
his opinion, rationing which was the best 'method 
of ensuring equitable distribution would have 
to be continued for at least another five years. 
For Calcutta, it is bad news. Rationing can 
be successful only where the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the people has been secured and due 
attention is paid to the peop.e’s difficulties while 
working the scheme. In Bombay both have 
been done and in Calcutta both have been 
denied. Bombay has her Food Advisory Council 
which holds such an important position that the 
Viceroy during his short visit to Bombay, had 
found it necessary to spend a considerable time 
in discussion with them. ^ In Calcutta, there is 
nothing of the sort, only, a few days ago, a pious 
proposal to sH up Regional Food Councils, with 
the Ultimate object to set up a Central One, has 
been announced. The functions enumerated 
contain omy one important item— 'policing on 
behalf of the Civil Supply Department to check 
the Ration Cards and to stop its misuse. 

The Rationing Authorities in Calcutta have 
not considered it important to make the Ration 
Cards useful. • Serious complaints have been 
made about the quality of rice supplied Samples 
of very bad quality had been shown to the 
Governor of Bengal when he visited certain 
godowns and Rationing Centres. The Central 
as well as the Provincial Governments have both 
admitted that poor quality rice has been supplied 
but after four weeks of rationing the complaint 
remains where it was at the beginning. Choice 
of rice according to price has been denied under 
the rationing scheme, people have been com- 
pelled to use whatever quality is forced on them 
even at the cost of health. Had the Calcutta 
Rationing Authority the least regard for public 
opinion* and welfare, they should either have 


maintained very good quality from the very 
start or should have given the public opportun- 
ity to choose according to price. Not only that 
nothing of the sort has been done, but Corpora- 
tion Food Inspectors have been denied facilities 
to detect supplies injurious to public health and 
bring the offenders to book. 

The second serious complaint has been about 
the quantity supplied. The Calcutta ration is 
less than half of the Bombay quota and is 
actually insufficient for the manual labourers. 
The Authorities here in Calcutta have shown 
their usual disregard of public opinion in con- 
ceding to this very reasonable demand as well. 

Inequity in Jute 

The recent fixation of jute acreage at eight 
annas of the basic acreage of 1940 will cause 
another shortage of food in Bengal m 1945 if 
Burma be not reconquered and imports of 
Burma rice available by that time. 

The maximum prices of jute have been 
fixed from Rs. 15 to 17 per maund wljilc the 
ruling price of hessian is Rs. 28-8. The 
Bengal Government Press Note dated the 
7th_ February says “ The Government of 
India will also under statutory orders simul- 
taneously fix the maximum prices for manufac- 
tured goods.” These have not yet been fixed 
and, when done so, are not expected to go below 
Rs. 26 the price offered by the U. S. A. 
Government last year. Besides, it is nobody’s 
contention that the price of hessian should go 
down in these days of high prices all lound. 
What is most objectionable is the inequitable 
margin of profit to the jute mills mohtiy under 
British management. 35 seers of jute arc re* 
quired to manufacture 100 yards of hessian so 
that quantity for quantity raw jute sells at Rs. 
14 in Calcutta and hessian at Rs. 28-8 or Rs. 26. 
And this after a terrible famine wtien the jutc- 
growers had to pay Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 for a maund 
of rice and with some such dreary prosjiect before 
them. The Finlow Committee of Jute Enquiry 
compiled a table showing the prices of jute and 
its manufactures during the period of 1920-21 
to 1931-32. The ratio there stood at 1:2. The 
prices of jute recently fixed by the Government 
compared with the current price of hessian give 
the same ratio. Unless the Government fix the 
hessian price sufficiently lower, it will legalise 
a tyranny carried on for decades by a strong and, 
wealthy ring of jute mill interests, preponder- 
antly British against millions of poor, dumb 
unorganised cultivators. 

— SinniiEswAs Chattopadhtaya 
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What Will Russia Do After The War ? 

The World Digest published a summary 
of Albert Rhys Wilhaius’ admirable book “ The 
Russians : The Land, The People, and Why 
They Fight ” which gives a reply to the unjust 
suspicions about the U. S. S. R. Mx. Williams, 
(although an American, has the right to speak 
■iyith authority on Russian subjects. An eye- 
witness of the Revolution, he has lived in the 
U. S. S. R. for thirteen of the succeeding twenty- 
five years. He has known Russia’s leaders from 
Lenin to Litvinov. The book will go a long 
way to clear the old-fashioned ideas of those 
Imperialists who see Russia embarking on a 
career of looting and land-grabbing. The sub- 
stance of the suinmajy is given beiow ; 

What could the Soviets gam by a policy of Red 
impenalibm ? More territory ? With half of Europe 
and had ot Asia, they have room enough for generations 
to come, even though they increase at the present rate 
of ten thousand a day. More raw materials ? They 
have a third of the wheatlands of the world, vast reseives 
ol gold, oil, coal, iron — ample supplies for industries for 
centuries to come. Investments and concessions in other 
lands ? ‘^The Soviets have no surplus. Consumption 
more than keeps pace with produciion. The money gets 
into the hands of the people to buy back the goods tney 
make as fast as they make them and a bit faster. This 
gives Russia an insatiable market at home. Why should 
it set out to acquire abroad what it already has in 
abundance ? 

It IS apparent that none of the usual motives for 
imperialism exist in Russia. But doesn^fc the Soviet 
belief m Revolution provide ideological reasons for 
aggression ? The assumption that revolutions can be 
exported is not in accordance with Soviet theory. Lenin 
and Stalm have repeatedly said : “ Revolutions cannot 
be carried to other countries in a suitcase.” Much less 
can they be imposed upon them by the bayonets of an 
invading army. The histoiy and experience of the Rus- 
sian Revolution itself confirms the truth of that princi- 
ple. The exile of Trotsky virtually brought to an end 
the notion that the Russians must force their ideas and 
institutions on other peoples. 

^ This does not imply that the Soviets have renounced 
their principles. To be sure, they hope and expect 
socialism to spread. As America rejoices to see any 
country go republican, so Soviet Russia would rejoice 
to see any country go socialist. It is veiy probable that 
there will be revolutions in Europe to overthrow the 
Quislings, the Lavals, and the Nazis. Some of these 
revolutions, because they occur m countries with close 
geographical and racial tics .with the Soviet Union, will 
probably look to it for their example and guidance, 
just as other countries will look to the West. As the 
Scandinavian nations will probably turn to England and 
America, quite naturally 4:he Slavic nations of the Bal- 
kans will turn to Russia But in Stalin’s words : ^ Our 
aims are clear and noble. Our first task is to liberate 
our own people from the fascist scoundrels. We have 
no ideas of imposing our regime on other peoples, Slav 
or otherwise. Our aim is to help liberate them from 
Nazi tyranny and then to^ leave them free to live in 
their own lands as they wish.” 

Without either the mood or the means to engage 
m any revolutionary adventure, the policy of Russia 
will be dictated by its own national interests and needs. 

2Sf-2 


What are the basic needs of Russia ? First, Russia 
needs time and opportunity for the colossal task of 
post-war reconstruction. Take the single item of roads. 
To construct a system of highways comparable to 
America’s will take from fifty to a hundred years at the 
piesent rate. Or go mto the interior and see 300,000 
villages lacking not only the comforts and amenities 
of life, but often the bare necessities. The prime reason 
for this was that up to a thiid of the national income 
went mto the army and armaments. And the standard 
of living is now further drastically reduced by the war 
itself Thousands of schools and hospitals gone up in 
flames. Millions of homes turned into ashes. Bridges 
and factories dynamited, W^’hole cities razed. Millions 
of youth slain or maimed, blinded, or legless. Great 
as are the resources of the Russian land and the re- 
cuperative powers of its people, it will take a long time 
to restore their shattered economy. More than ever 
will Russia need good relations with foreign lands — the 
credits, tools and machines that follow in their tram. 

The second basic need in the words of the Atlg^tic 
Charter is “access on equal terms to trade and raw 
materials.” 

While the Soviets attained a high degree of self- 
sufficiency, they in no wise believe in autaichy or isola- 
tion. 

In the words of Stalm, they want trading in order 
“to cement friendly relations with other countries and 
actually promote a policy of peace.” 

The third and most impoitant need of the Soviets 
now is stcuuty against aggression. Except in the icy 
wastes of the North and -along the fortress-wall of moun- 
tains in the South, the Soviet Union has no natural 
boundaries, for the great Eurasian plain sweeps on un- 
broken from the English Channel almost to the Pacific. 
For that reason Russia pushed back the Finnish frontier 
in 1939 and took over those territories wrested from her 
m the last war. This includes the Baltic States, reincor- 
porated into the Soviet Union by plebiscites; likewi^ 
Bessarabia and a part of Poland up to the Curzon line, 
repatriating five million Ukrainians and Belorussians. 
Quite likely the Soviet Union will want to reconstitute 
its frontiers along these lines. 

But it IS not making this an issue. Boundaries are 
not the first prerequisite for security No people know 
this better than the Russians; no people have striven 
harder to set peace upon a firmer case than strategic 
frontiers and armaments. The only way for any country 
to be safe is for all to be safe. For more than a decade 
Litvinov was a proponent of this idea before the world. 
At the League of Nations he pleaded for collective 
sanctions against fascist aggression m Ethiopia, m Spain, 
in China, and in Czechoslovakia. Just as zealously, he 
strove for that measure which might have stopped 
Hitler dead m his tracks — a collective security pact 
between England, France, and Ru®ia. Tirelessly, he 
kept reiterating : “ Peace is indivisible All nations 
keep the peace or all go to war.” 

By its actions and utterances for the last decade 
Russia shows that it favours some form of a world 
federation. More explicitly in its 1941 Treaty with 
Poland it declares that, “ Just and lasting peace can be 
achieved onlv through a new orgam 2 ^tion of inter- 
national relations on the basis of unification of the demo- 
cratic countries in a durable alliance. Respect for inter-- 
national law, backed by the collective armed force of 
all allied states must foim the decisive factor of such an 
organization/' This necessity for unified action after 
the war, as well as during the war, is incl-easingly 
stressed by eminent leaders in England and America. 

What could Russia contribute to a world federation 
besides its share of the armed forces ? After immediate 
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relief of the hunger-stnckea peoples the first post-war 
problem to grapple with is that of general" poverty and 
unemployment. Evsm Aas done away with unemyloy- 
ment, raised the standard of living for great population's 
of bachward primitive peoples cmd cqrned the pnnaplos 
of social security for the individwl citizen further than 
any other country. To a world council intent on solv- 
ing such problems, Soviet experience would be invalu- 
able. 

More valuable still would be a study of Russia’s 
methods in dealing with a second and age-old source of 
wars— the problem of nationality. The U. S. S. R. pre- 
sents the spectacle of 189 of the most diveise and one- 
time hostile peoples and races sending their representa- 
tives up to Moscow to debate their common affairs and 
work out their common problems. In this realm Russia 
has already done on la considen^able scale what must be 
done on a still larger one. 

That leads to a third contiibutioii that Russia might 
well make to a world council— experience in large- 
scale plannirig and administration To many people that 
IS a cJiief obstacle to a federation of nations. Where are 
the brains and the vision to order and organize affairs 
throughout the world — or even half of it ? The Soviets 
have done just that in one-sixth of^the world. ‘Starting 
from scratch, by trial and error, they have worked out 
methods, technique of administration, and controls on a 
colossal scale. 

The present one is fear as to what Russia will do 
after the fighting is over. What Russia intends to do is 
fairly and precisely reflected in statements by Molotov, 
Stalin and Litvinov, It^ is set down in the various 
agreements and treaties with the United Nations. But 
will Russia live up to them ‘i’ To that query the leply 
of Ambassador Davies is that of all the nations of the 
earth f mne has a finer recoid of living up to its treaty 
pronmes than the Soviet Union/’ 

But more important than written agreements are 
irfutual understanding, confidence and respect. The 
Soviets are winning that for themselves by their conduct 
of the war. They are doing other things * they are 
sending to the United States manganese, formulas for 
rubber, as well as captured Nazi tires for chemical 
analysis. Tliey are sending over their specialists from 
experts m explosives to crack sharpshooters, putting their 
battle experience at our disposal. In turn the United 
Nations are sending to the Soviets in the words of 
President Roosevelt “everything that can float or fly” 
For this the Soviets are duly grateful But any attempts 
at double dealing— -exclusion of Russia from the com- 
mem councils, evasion of our obligationSf letting Russia 
continue to bear its undue share of the fighting— will 
stir up the deepest resentment. 

* In the last analysis what th§ Russians do after the 
war depends largerly on what we do during the war. 

In a brilliaisfc article entitled Ourselves and 
Russia, in the Spectator for October 29, 1943, 
Visconnt Castlereagh, M.P., gives a good account 
•of the still suspicious attitude of some powerful 
clenaents in the British national life. He has 
pointed out that the British policy towards the 
TJ, S. S. R. has been one of aloofness, verging on 
rudeness. He asks, Did we really expect Russia 
to come to us, hat in hand, after we had so 
consistently snubbed her for years ? Then 
describing Russia’s part in the last as well as 
in the present war, he says, “ In spite of this 
invaluable support, there is still a small though 


powerful minority in this country violently 
opposed to our Ally; it consists of certain Church 
elements, some regular soldiers, the motive being 
presumably professional jealo'usy, old-fashioned 
diehards and that dangerous class which still 
prefers a Nazi to a Russian at any price/' We 
perfectly agree with Viscount Castlereagh when 
he says, The overwhelming proportion of our 
people must now realise that the previous atti- 
tude adopted towards the IT S S. R was 
radically wrong Had our foreign policy been 
directed towards a rapprochement with them; 
had we established cordial relations with this 
nation which alone of the Great Powers has a 
consistent record in the League of Nations, then 
I believe that this war would never liave taken 
place. Similarly, I am of life opinion that unless 
ive secure truly friendly relations with the 
U. S. S. R. then the prospects of a lasting peace 
are not hopeful” 

Reign of terror under Defence of 
India Rules 

The Central Legislative Assembly carried 
by 43 to 42 votes, Mr. Kazmi’s adioiirnment 
motion to censure Government on thc' mis- 
application of Defence of India Rules m the 
Provinces. The Congress members, Muslim 
League members, Nationalists and Independent 
Members combined to vote for the motion. 
Moving for adjournment, Mr. Kazmi said : 

Tlie lesponsibiJity for enbunng that the Defence 
of India Rules were being applied appropriately must 
rest with the Central Government who had sponsored 
the Defence of India Act. That responsibility was all 
the greater in view of the assurance given to the Assem- 
ly during the debate on the Act. 

He complained that the Defence of India Rules 
weie being used to defeat the ends of justice in several 
places and said that the executive was thereby showing 
IX distrust of the judiciary. 

Instead of listening to the advice of the courts and 
rectifying the errors, the executive had invented other 
methods to circumvent the defences of law. 

He condemned the arrests of Mr. Pardiwala at 
Lahore and Pandit Baijnath at Allahabad — ^both lawyers, 
whose only fault was that they were trying to defend a 
political suspect. 

Mr. Frank Anthony said : 

As a lawyer he had watched with the deepest pain 
the assault on the rights and privileges of the Bar. He 
commented on the fusion of judicial and executive func- 
tions and declared that British principles of jurispru- 
dence had not only been misapplied but abused, trav^t- 
ed and prostituted in Magistrate’s courts. 

The Magistracy was nauseatingly servile and charac- 
terised by a complete Jack of independence. 

The magistrates, themselves, he said, could not be 
blamed. They had told him that they were virtually 
subordinate to the police and were against their better 
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judgment provoked to convict persons whom they would 
otherwifeo have acquitted 

If in addition to this, the executive attempted to 
inaugurate a reign of tenor against the Bar, persecute 
and coerce lawyers, they would be installing in tie 
coimtiy a system which could not be distinguished fiom 
injustice or oppression. 

The Home Member, Sir E^cgmakl Maxwell, 
put m a very poor defence 

He referred to the distribution of responsibility 
between Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government under the Defence of India Rules and 
declared that responsibility for any legislation did not 
necessarily confer on the Central Government executive 
authority rcquirerl for carrying out that legislation. 

The Home Member explained that in the adminis- 
tration of the Defence of India Rules, detailed control 
by the Central Government would not be possible. 

The Secretariat would have to be enlarged at least 
ten times before it could undertake the job. 

Even then, what would be the Muslim League’s 
attitude for instance, if the Central Government attempt- 
ed to interfere with the League Ministries m Sind or 
Bengal m discharging their functions ? 

Proceeding to refer to the two cases mentioned in 
the motion, the Home Member said that m the case 
of Mr.^ Pardiwala; there was no interference by the 
Punjab Government with his professional activities 

The Horne Mc'inberts information was that be was 
arrested after his engagement, which w^'as to supply to a 
Barrister certain documents bearing on a habeas corpuR 
petition, was completed. (Voices : Why was he arrested 
m the High Court, why was he arrested at all ?). 

The Home Member said, the Provincial Government 
had good reason to believe he was connected in a way 
which he could not state openly before the House with 
underground Congrcvss organisation, and that he came 
to the Punjab in pursuance of underground activities. 
Ho was released a few days later when he informed the 
Government that he did not wish to. remain in the 
ptovince. 

In Pandit Buij Nath’s case also tlm arrest had 
nothing to do wuth his profcvssional activities. 

The II. P. Government arrested him because he 
was suspected of financing a dangerous gang connected 
with Several acts of sabotage involving the use of 
explosives at Agra about a year ago and he was also 
i^spoctea of acting as a link between security prisoners 
in jails and wsubversive w'orkers outside. 

The remarks of the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High (’ourt quoted by previous speakers, said the Home 
Member, were made at an earlier stage of the case 
against Mr Baij Nath when the grounds of the case 
were not before the High Court. The case was now 
subjiidicc. 

As regards the remark that the High Court had 
been |>aralysed by the Defence of India Rules, the 
Home Member said, actually the provision to which 
they should be alluding to was not the Defence of 
India Rules but part and parcel of the Defence of India 
Act as passed by this House. (A voice : Are you 
challenging that observation ?). 

, The Home Member : Yes. This is only a state- 
ment quoted in the adjournment motion that they were 
paralysed by the Defence of India Rules. I am point- 
ing out to the House there is nothing in the Rules by 
which they are paralysed or gagged in any way whatso- 
ever. 

The Home Member deplored Mr. Anthony’s^ asper- 
sions on the Magistracy calling it a servile Magistracy. 

Voices : Perfectly right. 


^ The Home Member protested against these asper- 
sions on an honourable body of Government servants. 
They wete Indians. 

(Voices , Appointed by Government). 

They were drawn from a respectable class of the 
population (More interruptions). 

On behalf of the Muslim League Party, 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan gave a suitable 
reply to his pretended apprehension Wihat 
would be the Muslim League attitude if the 
Central Government attempted to interfere with 
the League Ministries in Sind or Bengal in dis- 
charging their functions ? ” Tlie Nawabzada 
said : 

The responsibility tor the administration of law and 
Older in a Province lemained the Governor’s who was 
a cieatiire of the Government of India (hear, hear). 

It was true that this Assembly had passed the 
Defence of India Act under which the Government of 
India framed rules. If the Government of India felt 
that the provinces were incapable of applying that Act 
fairly and judiciously then it was their duty to with- 
draw the Act. To say that the Central Government 
could not interfere with the Pi ovmcial Government even 
if the grossest injustice was committed under these 
Rules was like handing over a live cracker to a child 
and then expecting that child to be safe from disastci 

The Central Government’s policy towards 
the Muslim League is only too well-known by 
this time. It is patronising only when it suits 
the Government. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy pointed out that the Home 
Member had succeeded in securing futile infor- 
mation about the two lawyers mentioned in the 
motion and had also used that information to 
prejudice the cases of the two gentlemen who 
had no opportunity of defending themselves He 
wanted a guarantee that Pandit Baijnath would 
be placed on trial on the charges which the Home 
Member had read out in the House. It would 
otherwise be a most cowardly action on the 
Home Member^s part to make these charges. 

The Home Mtember’s allegations against 
Pandit Baijnath, to say the least, are most un- 
convincing. If the Government had sufficient 
evidence to suspect him of financing any under- 
ground movement in 1942, there itighb have 
been some justification in arresting him then, 
and not a year after the movement had died 
uut. His second argument, 2 e., he was suspected 
of acting as a link betw^een security prisoners in 
jails and subversive workers outside, ^ may also 
be dismissed as equally unconvincing This 
allegationr may be made against any and every 
defence lawyer in a political case. Such loose 
and vague allegations may be considered suffi- 
cient by the Government for putting anybody 
behind the prison-bars, only if they abandon all 
pretensions to justice. 
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While passing the Defence oi India Act, 
the present Home Member had given an assu- 
rance on behalf of the Central Government that 
great caution could be taken in its application. 
In this debate he had not a word to say about 
it. The'D. I. Rules have been applied with 
extreme severity on every sphere of human 
activity in this country and in several cases, 
even a mention of the restrictions imposed under 
these Rules have been made punishable. The 
constitution has been practically cast aside and 
the D. I. R. installed in its place, and what is 
going on in the Provinces may reasonably and 
rightly be characterised as a “ reign of terror.” 
"V^en the news of the arrest of the two lawyers 
had reached England by the middle of Decem- 
ber last, the Manchester Guardian took serious 
notice of it and suggested the appointment of a 
House of Commons Committee to watch over 
the activities of some Ministries including the 
India Office. The Guardian added : “ We have 
always said, whatever grievances Indians may 
have against our rule, we have provided them 
a pure and impartial system of justice. It is 
necessary also that such system should not only 
in fact be just but it should be seen and generally 
acknowledged to be so.” Whatever power the 
High Courts enjoyed to administer pure justice, 
has been practically taken away by the D. I. 
Rules to which Ordinances have been added. 
The Executive did not rest content even at this; 
Sir Trevor Harries, Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court had to censure the Punjab Govern- 
ment for refusing to allow petitions from de- 
tained persons to reach the Court. 

Ban on Mrs. Naidu 

The Government of India have imposed a 
gagging order on Mrs. Naidu. This order came 
up for discussion in the Central Legislative 
Assembly and Sir Reginald Maxwell gave his 
excuses for imposing the ban His first excuse 
for the ban was that she issued an Independence 
Day appeal and that the Independence Pledge 
was seditious. Since 1930 for a continuous 
period of fourteen years, this pledge is read all 
over the country on every year on January 
26. It has not been banned. By calling upon 
the people “ to renew the pledge to achieve their 
own freedom.” Mrs. Naidu did not incite 'them 
to cornmit any unlawful act. 

^ Sir Reginald’s second excuse was that Mrs. 
Naidu’s address to a press conference at Delhi 
was considered objectionable by the Government. 
The main 'ideas in that address were that 
Gandhiji was never pro-Japanese and that neither 


Gandhiji nor Congress ever encouraged any 
violent agitation. This declaration of' Mrs. 
Naidu is of very great importance in view of 
the fact that it seeks to dispel the false impres- 
sion created by the Tottenham Pamphlet 
published and broadcast by the Government. 
This pamphlet branded Gandhiji and Pandit 
Nehru as pro-Japanese and cleverly gave out 
an impression that the entire Congress was so. 
When hard pressed in the Central Legislature 
with reference to Mrs. Naidu’s exposure of the 
falsity of the charge that Gandhiji was pro- 
Japanese, Sir Reginald tried' to side-track the 
.main question although he had to make the 
significant admission : “ Government had never 
at any time charged the Congress with being 
pro- Japanese. Where there was an allusion to 
it in the pamphlet ‘Congress Responsibility, 
for the Disturbances ’ it was quoted from Mr. 
Nehru himself.” Gandhiji was directly traduced 
in that pamphlet which contained the following 
foul insinuation against him : , 

“Since Mr. Gandhi had no illusions as to the 
likelihood of effective non-violent resistance' to the 
Japanese, we can only infer that in the admittedly 
possible event of Japanese aggiession on India after 
the departure of the British, he was prepared to con- 
cede to their demands. Such an inference accords with 
what we have shown to be his frame of mind at the 
time.” 

'Wli.en Mr. Ramratan Gupta had asked about 
Gandhiji’s letter to Miss Slade on or about May 
31, 1942, categorically stating that the people 
should in no case show to or expect any quarter 
from the Japanese and that they should resist 
Japanese invasion and aggression with all their 
might, the Home Member admitted having seen 
that letter, although here also he wanted to screen 
the truth behmd a carefully coined sentence 
which contained no meaning. He said : “ The 
letter contains no such words as quoted by the 
Hon. Member, nor anything in the same sense.” 
He_ did not give out the contents of the letter to 
which he attached a great sanctity and declined 
to publish it saying that it was a private letter 
to Miss Slade. This reverence to the sanctity 
of a private correspondence did not prevent this 
very Home Member to publish a private letter 
purported to have been written by Jayprakash 
Narain and alleged to have been seized in the 
detention camp. On receipt of Gandhiji’s views 
about the Japanese contained in his letter* to ^ 
Miss Slade, it was the Government’s clear duty * 
either to publish it or to withdraw the damning 
insinuations made against Gandhiji in the 
Tottenham Pamphlet. Government lacked the 
honesty to adopt any of these courses. And now, 
when Mrs. Naidu has cleared the allegations, 
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the Government has taken steps to stop publi- 
city to that. 

In giving his third excuse, Sir Reginald, 
according to AF., “ cited the passage from Mrs 
Naidu’s statement at the press conference re- 
affirming determination to adhere to the funda- 
mentals of the Congress position and said that 
showed in unmistakable terms that the Congress 
was not prepared to accept any compromise” 
This is a gross travesty of truth. The “ funda- 
mentals of the Congress position ” has always 
meant the demand for the transfer - of real 
political power. Mass movements were resorted 
to at times only to strengthen this fundamental 
position. Mrs. Naidu made it absolutely clear 
in her statement when she said that Gandhiji 
did not intend starting any movement, the idea 
being that failing negotiations some action might 
or would be taken at some future time and that 
the Working Committee had discussed nothing 
in the way of instructions or programme. Mrs 
Naidy further added : “ I think it is possible 

to find some way to make a breach in the wall 
if they (Government) would let the people meet 
and talk to Gandhiji and let him meet the 
Working Committee and find out for himself 
what they thought and what was happening in 
the country.” Mrs. Naidu had thus provided 
ample ground for the Government to take their 
stand on truth and to seek rapprochement with 
the Congress and rectify past errors. Viscount 
Wavcll’s Government have miserably failed to 
seire this opportunity and have chosen to pursue 
the barren policy initiated by Lord Linlithgow. 
Mr. Joshi described the real position in a nutshell 
when he said : “ Mrs. Naidu was acting as an 
angel of peace instead of creating disturbances 
in the country.” The reason for the Govern- 
ment’s desire to maintain the deadlock is that it 
suits them to do so. 

Gross Breach of International Convention 

Mrs. Renuka Ray’s adjournment motion in 
the Central Legislative Assembly to censure the 
action -of the Government in permitting women 
to work underground in mines in Jharia and its 
neighbourhood has been lost by 41 votes to 23 
The European Group voted with the Government 
and brought about the defeat of the motion. 

Mrs. Ray moving the adjournment reminded 
the House that the Government of India was 
one of the signatories to the Geneva Labour 
Convention prohibiting the employment of 
women underground in coal mines. The Con- 
vention did not contain any clause enabling any 
participant nation to suspend the Convention. 


The Government of India was thus- guilty of a 
gross breach of international convention solemn- 
ly entered into. Apart from this, even in England 
today, it had not been found necessary to permit 
women to work underground. She said that the 
shortage of labour in coalfields was due to low 
wages and bad living conditions and that the 
average wage in Jharia, even with the present 
dearness allowance, amounted to not more than 
Rs. 14 or 15. It ought to have been possible for 
the Government to find other means to remedy 
this shortage of labour. 

On behalf of the European Group and the 
coal mining -interests. Sir Henry Richardson 
said that 

He sympatlnzed with the motion but in the interests 
of the war effort and in order to increase the coal -rais- 
ings, theie was no altei native left to them except to 
permit women to go underground. He said that paying 
extra wages would not attract more labour, as their 
expenence was that whene\'er the wage was increased 
the coail raisings decreased, as coal miners were generally 
satisfied with enough to live. He also mentioned that 
it did not pay the coalmine owners to raise more coal 
as there was a depletion of their assets while the extra 
profit earned would go to the Government in the form 
of EPT. But in spite of it, they had increased the 
raisings to the utmost. He had therefore no option but 
to oppose the motion. 

Dr. B R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council.. said that 
the Government (Jid not take the decision to 
allow women labour underground in a headlong 
or wanton manner. He emphasised the tempo- 
rary nature of the decision and made it clear 
that the moment it was found that the provision 
was not necessary, he would have no hesitation 
in withdrawing. 

The defence of the Government action, both 
by Dr. Ambedkar and Sir Henry Richardson, is, 
to say the least, far from satisfactory. Mr. 
N. M. Joshi had pointed out that not far from 
Jharia, in Jamshedpur, the average monthly 
wage of a worker was about rupees thirty and 
this disparity of wages was the main reason for 
shortage of labour in the coal industry. _ Sir 
Henry’s statement that increment in mining 
wages led to decrease in raisings is absurd, un- 
believable and ridiculous. He gave no facts in 
support of this sweeping statement. The sole 
reason for employment of women underground 
was that woman labour is cheap and, easy to 
control. It is clear that by the employment of 
women underground, the European Coa,l Kings 
of Bengal want to snatch out a bigger slice from 
the E. P. T. by the careful handling of the wage 
bill to illiterate and helpless women. 

The action of the Government merits severe 
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Dr. Ambedkar’s statement indi- occupations ? That the Government is unable 
H. M. G has been obtained®or unwilling to touch the vested interests of the 

coal-mine owners ? This will be a revelation 


condemnation, 
cates that consent of 
before announcing the breach of the International 
Convention. When this Convention was signed 
at Geneva, all delegates, specially those from 
Britain, were annoyed that Japan had not rati- 
fied it. It is not unreasonable to think that it is 
better rather not to ratify a Convention and go 
one’s own way than to ratify it ]ust for breaking 
it at convenience. 

Women in Coal Mines 

The question of the employment of women 
underground in the coal mines was raised in the 
House of Commons by the Labour Member, Mr 
Sorensen. 

Mr. Sorensen said it had been stated that employ- 
ment of women in mines was necessary for the _prosecu- 
tion of the war. There would have been ah outcry 
against a similar suggestion m this country. It would 
have been regarded as a great retrogression to which 
Britain would not return even under the duress of war. 
But in India the Geneva Labour Convention dealing 
with the employment of women had been suspended. 
It had to be proved whether this particular method of 
meeting an admitted deficiency in the supply of coal 
was the right one to adopt. 

Before any women were recruited for mines eveiy- 
thing should have been done to see that mien who were 
working there were retained by makmg it worth their 
while, and’by tapping the great reservoir of male labour 
m India. Until wages were substantially higher and 
conditions generally made moie attractive, recruiting of 
women should not have been resorted to. This very 
retrograde step had been condemned by the Indian 
TUC m no uncertain terms. He complained that neither 
the British nor the Indian TUC had been consulted and 
he was not surprised that a lady in the Legislative 
Assembly had moved an adjournment of the Hotisc as 
a protest. 

Mrs. Ray very appropriately pointed out in 
the debate on her motion that the only authori- 
tative body which has the power to allow a 
convention to be suspended is the International 
Court of Justice at the Hague. No other country 
has infringed this convention except the Govern- 
ment of India. The admission made by Sir 
Henry Richardson, the Leader of the European 
Group, during that debate, deserves special 
mention. He admitted that it was not a paying 
proposition for coal-mine owners to produce coal 
beyond a certain amount. No doubt beyond 
a certain level of profit the coal-mine owners do 
not receive any advantage as the Excess Profits 
Tax comes into operation. Sir Yamin Khan 
of the Muslim League Party pointed out that 
this was tantamount to an admission that the 
rich coal-mine owners refused to make any 
sacrifice for the war. Is it to he understood 
then that the sacrifice must come .from women 
being sent underground in the most injurious of 


to the compatriots of the mmc-owners at home 
and an indication of the Government of India’s 
method of stimulating the war effort. 

Bengal Budget 

A deficit of Rs. 11 crores' and 20 lakhs this 
year and Rs 8 crores and 46 lakhs next year 
has been revealed in the Bengal Budget for 
1944-45 Total revenue for the two years is 
put at Rs. 21 crores 34 lakhs and Rs. 21 crores 
97 lakhs respectively, and expenditure at Rs. 32 
crores 54 lakhs and' Rs. 30 crores 43 lakhs res- 
pectively The total provision on account of 
the famine relief in the two years is Rs. 8 crores 
25 lakhs. No separate provision is inclurled in 
the estimates for the rehabilitation of people 
ruined as a result of the famine. The Finance 
Minister has assured that " This matter is en- 
gaging the attention of Government and it is 
certain that large sums will be requii'ed for this 
purpose,” but little reliance cun be placed on 
this assurance specially in view of the fact that 
when great efforts should have been made for 
combating epidemics following the famine, the 
expenditure for Public Health has been put at 
Rs. 75 lakhs against the normal of Rs. 36 lakhs. 

The Finance Minister’s speech has made 
one startling revelation. He said : “ The cost 

of the Civil Supplies Department which in 1942- 
43 was under Rs 4 lakhs would be Rs. 1 crorc, 
and Rs. 1 crore 48 lakhs in 1943-44 and 1944-45 
respectively These figures did not include the 
loSscs on the Department’s trading operations 
ivhich had been placed at Rs. 3^ and Rs. 5 crores 
respectively.” Through a controversy with the 
Punjab it was established that the Bengal 
Government made a substantial profit in their 
trading operations in wheat. • The nee merchants 
during these periods have made fabulous wealth, 
they simply coined money. Why has the Civil 
Supply Department lost the huge sum of Rs. 
84 crores ? The Bengal Government must ex- 
plain to the people of the Province the reasons 
for this loss. We refuse to believe that such 
large sums of money were lost merely through 
the stupidity of the persons entrusted to this 
work by Sir John Herbert. This action of 
the Civil Supply Department calls for the 
establishment of an Enquiry Committee to go 
into the whole question of this loss. Will Mr 
Casey have courage enough to do so ? The 
immense increase in the cost of Civil Supply 
establishment is absolutely uncalled for and 
unwarranted. . This possibly accounts for the 
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cost of the rationing establishment. Great re- 
duction in it might have been effected by 
reducing the number of Government shops 
and increasing that of the Approved Retail- 
ers. Will some legislator in Bengal get hold of 
a copy of Bombay Budget, ascertain the cost of 
her Civil Supply Department, calculate its per 
capita incidence and compare it with Bengal in 
the course of a cut motion ? 

Growth of Penicillin in India 

The Hindustan Standard reports : 

Two young scientists m the Department of Bio- 
cliemistiy in the Institute of Science, Bangalore, have 
brought Penicillin, which is the wonder drug of modern 
medicine, to India Mr. S Srinivasa Bao and Mr. S. P 
De who have been ,sucessful m grofwang Penicillin m 
large quantities and have evolved a method which is 
the quickest for growing maximum quantity in a quartei' 
of the time taken elsewhere. In America and England 
12 days are needed for the penicillin mould to grow 
fully and the Bangalore method has reduced this incu- 
bation period to throe days. The medium employed 
IS wheat bran and "experiments on bran showed an 
activity of 30 Oxford units per gramme whereas peni- 
cillin gqawn in solution of either sugar or glucose yields 
onlv 3 to 4 units per c.c. 

First penicillin culture for this work was obtained 
from abroad in 1943 and the Indian product when tried* 
in a big military hospital has .yielded very good results 
in healing infected wounds and war injuries. 

This IS only one instance of the adaptability 
of Indian scientists ,to modern conditions 
Given proper facilities and encouragement, 
Indian scientists would have given a much better 
account of themselves. 

The Jute Industry and Price Fixation 

A Bengal Government Press Note states that 
the question of acreage to be sown with jute 
this year and its probable effect on prices was 
discussed with the Government of India repre- 
sentatives at New Delhi. The Jute Mill industry 
was strongly represented at this conference. So 
far as we can gather from the Press Note, the 
jute growers and the Jute Mill labour went 
unrepresented. The following decisions were 
reached : 

(a) The Government- of Bengal will issue orders foi 
licensing of an acreage of eight annas of the basic acre- 
age of 1940 and will advise and encourage agriculturists 
to plant fully up to this acreage. 

(b) The Government ol India will guarantee a 
minimum price of raw jute on the basis of Es 15 per 
md. of Indian Jat Middles at Calcutta^ (other qualities 
or grades of raw jute to be m parity with this price) 

(c) Tile Government of India will undertake to 
buy all crop offering, old and ne{w, upcountry or m 
Calcutta in order to maintain prices at the above level 
m Calcutta and at parity levels upcountry. 

(d) A maximum price of raw jute will be fixed on 
the ba-sis of Rs. 17 for Indian Jat Middles in Calcutta 
(other qualities or grades of raw jute to be in parity 
with this price) with the right of the Government of 


India to requisition on the basis of the maximum price. 
The Government of Bengal wiH assist in such requisi- 
tioning from middlemen if necessary. 

(e) Both the minimum and the maximum prices 
will be fixed under statutory orders to be issued by the 
Government of India. The Government of India will 
also under statutory orders simultaneously fix the maxi- 
mum prices lor manufactured goods. 

The prices so fixed will come into operation from a 
date to be notified shortly and will remain in force up 
to and including June 30, 1945 

The decisions mny be viewed from the stand- 
point of the jute giwer and the people of Bengal 
in the following manner : (1) That the mini- 

mum price of jute has been fixed at Rs. 15 in 
Calcutta^ thus leaving the growers as usual at 
the mercy of the powerful middlemen who are 
not nationals of the Province; (2) That the 
interest of the jute mill industry has been amply 
protected by fixing the maximum price of jute 
%n Calcutta at Rs. 17 which would have the most 
depressing effect on prices in the Jnofussil ; (3) 
That the crop will be purchased by the Govern- 
ment which will enable the mills to cany a huge 
stock in addition to their own at public expense, 
the sole effect of which will be to depress the 
market further and will give the mills a very 
strong bargaining power so far as the grower 
in the mofussil is concerned who will have little 
means of enforcing the minimum price for his 
benefit; (4) That statutory orders, possibly 
under the D. L R will be invoked to place 
the poor, ignorant and illiterate grower at the 
mercy of the mill and the_ middlemen. Provision 
fgr sowing half the 1940 acreage, called ’the 
basic acreage, has been made to deal the final 
blow to the grower thus tempting him to grow 
more j^ute than is warranted by actual market 
conditions both in the present as well as in the 
future. 

Tills decision formed the subject-matter of 
an adjournment motion in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The motion was defeated with 
the help of the European Group The 
Opposition contended that by this decision, 
particularly at a time when the Province was 
experiencing food shortage; the Government had 
betrayed the cause of the agriculturist. Intro- 
ducing the adjournment motion, Mr. S. N. Biswas 
said : 

That the basic acreage of jute lands was 54 lakhs of 
which four lakhs was land on which nothing but jute 
could be grown. In the remaining 50 lakhs paddy could 
also be grown He estimated that not more than 27 
lakhs of bales would be required for war purposes in 
1944-45. Of this, other provinces could produce about 
15 lakhs of bales, thus leaving only 12 lakhs for Bengal. 
To produce 12 lakhs of bales or 60 lakhs mds. Bengal 
would require to cultivate jute m only Tour lakhs of 
acres. Therefore, if Bengal were asked to cultivate jute 
on land on which nothing but jute could be grown, she 
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could supply all requirements for war purposes. At a 
time when there was a great shortage of food Bengal 
should produce food crops on as much land as possible. 
The Mmistry had “ stabbed Bengal in the back ” by 
^vmg an undertaking to advise and encourage the plant- 
ing of^jute in full 8 As of the total acreage." 

The Ministry had also done mischief by agreeing to 
the fixation of prices at Es. 17 maximum and Rs. 15 
imnimum a md. at Calcutta. Jute growers who did not 
sell their jute in Calcutta would not get more than Rs 9 
per md. — in many cases even less. 

The Commerce Minister of Bengal, Khwaja 
Sahabuddin, failed to refute any of the argu- 
ments put forward by the Opposition Members. 
His chief argument seemed to be that, “ Mr. 
Biswas had quoted the 1940 basic acreage. Since 
then the jute acreage had been reduced and 
last year it was only 25^ lakhs. On the other 
hand, the acreage under paddy was 266 lakhs 
or more than ten times under jute.” The Com- 
merce Minister did not say why 4 lakh acres 
would not be sufficient to grow the jute actually 
needed by the market, and why they proposed 
to SOW' 25^ lakh acres again this year. His 
comparison with jute and rice acreage is non- 
sensical, it is common knowledge that acreage 
under rice must be increased substantially if 
intensive cultivation is not resorted to. He 
failed to give the most vital assurance to the 
Assembly which he owed. He did not say what 
machinery would be there to ensure that every 
bit of jute the cultivator would grow would be 
bought at the minimum price. He also did not 
mention what would be the minimum price for 
the grower in the mofussil. 

In this connection one would do well to 
remember the observations of Mr. W. A. M. 
IValker, who declared that in fixing these prices 
“Government have been dangerously liberal.” 
He did not hesitate to declare that “ present 
prices are reasonable enough.” While presiding 
over the annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, held on February 18, he said : 

“ I do not pretend - to like .statutory fixation of 
nees by Govemnaerit but in the existing circumstances 
think there was no other course open and I am hope- 
ful that the arrangements (arrived at as the result of a 
Conference held in Delhi early m January) will be for 
our mutual benefit.” , 

Judging from the manner in which the 
Government is throwing the cultivator and the 
small trader to the wolves in a well-planned 
way, and is handing over Indian trade and 
industry to the British vested interests trampling 
under foot Indian national rights, “ Our mutual 
benefit ” needs explanation. Government, both 
at the Centre and in Bengal, haveJceen more 
than benevolent to the Jute Mill Industry. 
IWhen attempts were made in Bengal to get a 


statement of the cost of production of jute goods 
from the mills in order to calculate a just and 
fair price for the raw material, the I J. M. A. 
refused to submit any such return. The Bengal 
Government pocketed this insult and never tried 
to compel them to do so. In 1934, the Govern- 
ment of India correctly estimated that the 
demand for jute goods could possibly be supplied 
by a quarter of the machinery then available 
and the highest demand ever reached so iar could 
be satisfied by a third of the equipment. There 
IS therefore three-fourths to two-thirds excess 
capacity in jute industry. Any student of eco- 
nomics would realise what this excess capacity 
with a monopoly organisation means. Just as 
excess stock depresses the price of the raw 
material, excess capacity is utilised to manipu- 
late the price of the finished product in favour 
of the monopolist. Government are aware of 
these facts and with full knowledge of the 
consequences, they permit' the Mills and British 
Managing Agents to continue in their own way. 
The interest of the present Government in, doing 
so may better be imagined than describe 1. 

Condition of Hindus in Hyderabad 

The Hindu Outlook, in tlie course of an 
article published on February 15, gives an 
account of the condition of Hindus in Hyderabad. 
A book, entitled “ Places of Worship in Hydera- 
bad,” has been published by the State Publicity 
Department giving figures of temples, mosques, 
and the expenditure on them in order to prove 
that the Nizam Government is tolerant and 
liberal towards the Hindus. The following table 
will illutrate the real nature of tolerance and 
liberalism in the Nizam’s Dominions : 




Figures by the 
Publicity Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad 

Whither 
tolerance 7 

Religion Population 

Places of 
worship 

Expendi- 
ture in 
rupees 

Number Ex- 
of pendi- 
persons ture 
per per 
place of head 
worship pies 

Hindus 

12,750,100 

34,509 

423,816 

369 

6 

Muslims 

1,534,660 

14,777 

1,039,205 

103 

130 


Religious rights of the Minority Hindus is 
illustrated by the Law dated 19th Sheriwa 1308 
Fasli which lays down that in places where the 
Muslim population is predominant, erection of 
temples and constructien of maths and repairs 
thereof should not be allowed. 

This would give a foretaste of how Pakistan 
would be like and the lot of the Hindu Minor- 
ities therein. 
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The Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration represented by 
the delegates of 44 Nations holds its final plenary meeting in Atlantic City on the U. S. 

East Coast 



President Roosevelt signs for the United States an agreement by which 33 United Nations and 
11 Associated Governments pledged themselves at Washington to co-operate in the relief and 
rehabilitation of the victims of German and Japanese aggression 
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MAHADJl SINDHIA’S END 

Bt Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , c.i e , d Litt 


Introduction 

Just a century and,a hall have passed away since 
Mahadji Sindhia died near Poona, on 12th 
February 1794, and the far-reaching plans of 
empire that he had been pursuing through life 
died with him. Since then his descendants, 
especially those reigning after the Sepoy Mutiny, 
have risen to eminence among our indigenous 
rulers by their capacity, strength of will, and 
power of choosing able instruments; and the 
industrial and military advancement of their 
dominions under the late Maharajah Sir Madhav 
Rao Sindhia, has been most striking and ricli in 
promise But their dream of a North Indian 
empire*has vanished. The real founder of the 
Sindhia Raj was Mahadji Sindhia, popularly 
known as the Patil Baba, and any fresh infor- 
mation about him will interest the Indian reader. 
We possess in two Persian manuscripts, not yet 
printed or translated, very minute details about 
a supposed witch-craft practised against him 
after he had crushed the Rohila miscreant 
Ghulam Qadir (1789) and his last illness and 
death (in 1794). These contemporary accounts 
also throw a curious light upon the popular 
superstitions and crude medical practice of those 
days and thus help us to form a picture of the 
then society. The first extract is from the 
Ibratnamah of Faqir Khair-ud-din Allahabadi, 
the munsh of Resident Anderson, and the second 
from news-letters despatched from Poona to 
Delhi and probably collected by Claud Martin 
(of Lucknow fame), which have now found a 
place in the British Museum (Add. 24,036) . 

: 

I. ♦Black Magic Against Sindhia 

(From Khair-ud-din, III, f 313 etc.) 

In the month of March 1789, a fever attack- 
ed Mahadji Sindhia. For the first twenty days 
he neglected to take any medicine; although 
Hakim Baqa Khan, his physician, pressed him, 
he disregarded his advice. At last the disease 
,war prolonged and swelling of the head, both 
cheeks, neck and breast, appeared. Then treat- 
ment was tried, but no medicine had any effect, 
so that the- swelling was aggravated into putre-; 
faction and worms. Every medicine that was 
tried, merely increased the swelling and pus,— 

23-3 


till at last he became unable to sit down or rise 
up, and gave up attending the Audience Hall. 
A report spread throughout his dominions that 
he was dead, and revolts broke out. 

On 8th June, he called Rana Khan to his 
side, and asked him to sit in the darbar and 
conduct the administration on his behalf, so tlftt 
his kingdom might not break up Rana Khan 
urged him not to give way to despair, for then 
his government would be upset at once. That 
day M-ahadji called his doctors together and 
censured them, saying that if they could not cure 
him, he would employ a European doctor.* 
They replied that they had tried every medicine 
known to them but had failed. . . 

On 20th June, the swelling and pain in- 
creased to such an extent that the skin of his 
face on the lelfc side, from the nose to the ear 
fell off, and worms came out of it. . .emitting 
*an awful stench. Nearly two seers ,of putrid 
flesh fell down, of itself, from his neck ! 

On 30th June, the Maharajah proposed to 
call a European, doctor; his courtiers disapproved 
of it. . . 

Then Hakim Baqa Khan, Rana Khan and 
other courtiers discussed the case, and the sug- 
gestion that it was due to witchcraft was 
mooted. Mahadji himself disbelieved the theory, 
but at last ordered an investigation to be made. 
Busy search was made in all directions. At 
last [on 14th July], spies brought in reports 
about a woman in the city of Vrindavan, who 
was famed for the practice of witchcraft. They 
said that by living with her for some days and 
giving her money, they had heard her boasting 
that Mahadji Smdhia’s illness was her own work, 
done at the solicitation of Gosain Himmat 
Bahadur. 

On 15th July, she was by some trick brought 
to the Maharajah’s presence; all the sardars 
were summoned by Mahadji and he told them 
about his own kind treatment • of Himmat 
Bahadur and the latter’s ill return. Rana Khan 

solemnly admonished the woman to speak the 

» — 

*In fact, the British Resident with him, Wm. Pal- 
mer, had offered him the services of the Residency 
Physician, Mr. Cochrane, but had met with a refusal. 
[P.R.C. 1 . 251]. The disease was “painful eruptions,”— 
the summer boils of Mathura ? 
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truth, promising her high rewards. She 
replied “ I shall speak the truth, whether it 
pleases you or not. Gulzar Singh the eunuch 
and Sarup Giri Gosain {chela ?) repeatedly 
went to me, premised me several thousand 
rupees, and pressed me till I agreed to this. I 
had at first objected; but they told me that 
Mahadji was bent upon rooting out all the 
Rajahs of Hind and on killing their own master. 
I had no help but to agree. They used to come 
to me daily and give me materials for sorcery 
as well as wine &c.” 

Mahadji then sent Jivaji Baklishi, the friend 
of Himmat Bahadur, and Gul Muhammad the 
mace-bearer to Himmat’s camp and summoned 
Sarup Giri and Gulzar Singh before him. The 
witch identified them as the persons who used 
to visit her. They denied the charge in the pre- 
sence of Himmat Bahadui’. 

Sindhia ordered Syimaji Risaladar of his 
guard cavalry to surround the tent of Himmat 
Bahadur and prevent him from slipping away. 
Jivaji Dada appealed to Rana Khan, who came 
and told Sindhia that it was unwise to believe 
in such a woman’s tale, lest the sardars of 
Hmdustan should rise in revolt and the Deccanis 
would be powerless to subdue them. Mahadji 
replied by producing the report of his news-' 
writers _ (spies) in Himmat Bahadur’s camp, 
confirming the latter’s treasonable instigation of 
the Hindustani chiefs against Sindhia and his 
summoning of troops from Firuzabad and Sada- 
bad. iRana Khan rejoined that the words of 
spies were not worth believing as they spoke 
what they thought would agree with the circum- 
stances and temper of their employer ! He 
strongly dissuaded Mahgdji from striking at 
H. Bahadur and advised him to press the 
witch to counteract her magic, saying “ If her 
allegation be true, it will be proved by any 
alleviation of your illness. You can then punish 
H. Bahadur.” 

The witch agreed on condition of her life 
being granted. She called , for some wine and 
bacon; placing the bacon on the lid of an earthen 
pot and sprinkling the wine on it, she kindled 
a fire below it and began to mutter spells. In 
proportion as juice came out of the meat, 
Sindhia ’s pain began to decrease. Then Rana 
Khan and Jivaji and other friends of H. 
Bahadur could urge nothing in his favour ! - 

Mahadji issued this proclamation to 
Himmat Bahadur’s followers ; “ Those of you 
who value your life and property, should this 
day leave his camp and go over to some other 
camp, or else you would share his ruin.” His 
officers' stopped the supply of grain and fodder 


to Himmat’s camp and wrote orders to the 
officers on the route to plunder and drive back 
Himmat’s soldiers coming to him from Firuzabad 
and Sadabad. 

On 21st July, Sindhia ordered Jiva Bakhshi 
to go out with his troops and bring Himmat 
Bahadur to his presence. [But H,. B, slipped 
away on the way, fled to Ali Bahadur’s camp, and 
took sanctuary under the Peshwa’s flag, the 
zan pataka. Mahadji demanded the surrender 
of the fugitive, but Ali Bahadur and the Maratha 
sardars in his army strongly refused, and a civil 
war between the two agents of the Peshwa 
seemed imminent. After three days of tension 
and standing to arms on both sides, Sindhia’s 
anger was mollified by Rana Khan, who induced 
him to submit the whole case to the Peshwa’s 
judgment]. 

II 

Last Illness of Mahadji Sindhia 
(Feom Persian akhbarats) 

[Introduction.— -From the middle of 1792 to 
his own death in February 1794, Mahadji 
Sindhia was in residence near Poona, close to 
Wanowri. He used frequently to hunt deer in 
the _ jungles in the environs of the Peshwa’s 
capital, and the exposure and mosquito bite very 
likely gave him the malignant fever of which 
he died]. 

February 1794. At this time Mahadji 
Sindhia suddenly fell so ill that he at once retired 
to the female apartments. He said that in the 
preceding night he had eaten bajra bread mashed 
in milk, with banana vegetable curry [tarkdri], 
and for this reason a little heaviness and pain 
in the stomach and fever had appeared. There- 
fore, Hakim Baql Khan prescribed a laxative. 
Sindhia ordered Aba Chitnis to hold an 
urgent consultation with him and then go to 
the Court (kachari) to discuss affairs with every 
one. This was done. Up to noon, he had three 
or four motions in all. Thereafter took a 
regulated meal. In the evening all the courtiers 
were sent away. He told Aba and others that 
he had now been restored to health, and so they 
should all go back to their tents and take rest. 
They carried out this order. 

Next morning, on awaking he called for 
Hakim Baqa Khan and told him that the fever 
had not left him. The physician replied, “ You 
should put yourself to a strict regimen for two 
or three days, and then all the illness will dis- 
appear.” Aba asked Hakim Baqa Khan if he 
would repeat the medicine which he had given 
the previous day. The Hakim replied, “ This is 
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a question of medical treatment. If you wish 
to remain under my direction and advice, I shall 
administer a laxative today also ” On hearing 
this, they all objected. After a long discussion, 
Mahadji himself by the advice of the Hakimji 
took a laxative; but up to one and a half quarter 
of the day (11 A.M.) there was not even a 
single motion. After he had eaten food there 
were three motions . . . 

Mahadji asked Hakim Baqa Khan if he 
would permit him to eat Kabuli grapes. The 
physician objected, “Grapes have the heating 
property, and you have today taken a laxative; 
besides, the fever has not yet left you.” Sindhia 
replied, “Nothing else is to my taste, "^at 
else shall I eat ? ” The Hakim feeling himself 
helpless, allowed five grapes to be eaten. 

When four gharis of the night were over, 
he had two more motions, and he felt better in 
comparison with before. He ate a little regulated 
diet and took rest. 

N©ct morning (10th February), he awoke. 
Hakim Baqa Khan came in and felt his pulse. 
Just then Aba and Babu Mirza came and talked 
betweeji themselves that the medicine of the 
Hakimji had given no relief to Mahadji’s body; 
and that the disease was something different 
[from what Baqa Khan had diagnosed it], so 
they should place him under the treatment of 
their own physicians. Sidhaji, a son [or nephew] 
of Mahadji’s father-in-law, had ’great skill in 
[Hindu] medicine, and medicines prescribed by 
him were given to Mahadji. . . 

At night barley broth was prepared and 
Mahadji drank a little of it. Then at night 
there came such a severe attack of fever that he 
himself and the other people present there were 
all alarmed. So, Aba Chitnis and others came 
and by their common consent administered a 
medicine of Sidhaji. . . 

Prom six gharis after nightfall, Mahadji 
remained utterly unconscious. On hearing of 
it, Aba, Krishnaji, Raraji Patil, Babu Mirza 
and others arrived there. After mutual consul- 
tation, at dawn [11th February] they gave away 
in charity to the Brahmans, Miahadji’s robes and 


armour, with one elephant a pair of gold brace- 
lets (worth Rs. 500), and Rs. 5,000 in cash. 
After that one horse with Rs. 200 in cash, one 
buffalo with scarf and turban and Rs. 25 in cash, 
— ^were given away to the Brahmans in charity. 
There was a slight relief in the restlessness and 
unconsciousness of Mahadji compared with the 
night past. 

After this Sidhaji and other Hindu physi- 
cians met together, held consultations and took 
the sanction of the chief officers of .Mahadji to 
administer to him a pill of mercury, pounded 
in a gold foil, — which is called matrd in the Hindi 
language. It was dissolved in the juice of ginger, 
hahman* and garlic and Mahadji was made to 
drink it. They applied to his head a poultice 
of hahman. 

Immediately after the application of this 
remedy, up to three quarters of the day, a condi- 
tion of extreme insensibility and weakness 
supervened, so that all hearts lost the hope of 
his surviving. 

For this reason, all that day no food was 
cooked in Sindhia’s camp kitchen. When this 
news reached Nana Fadnis, he came with Apa 
Balwant [Mehendele] and other sardars, and 
issued orders for food being cooked; then he went 
to Shrimant Peshwa, who at once rode out with 
all his sardars, came to this place, saw the sad 
condition of the patient, and returned to Poona 
at two gharis of the night. 

When the time for giving up the ghost 
arrived, Mahadji asked twice or thrice “Has 
Daulat Rao come ? ” and passed away at six 
gharis from nightfall, on the 11th Rajab 
[=12 February 1794]. 

Very brief and somewhat different Accounts 
of these two episodes are found in the Marathi 
language r (f) the black magic, in Hist. Papers 
(Gwalior ed.) No. 558, Aiti Tippane, iv. 9 and 
13. (ii) last illness, in Jagannath Vishwanath s 
letter of 15th February 1794, printed in Sardesai, 
Mara Riyasat. Uttar ii. p. 407. 

*Bahman, the root of a plant resembling a large 
radish; it is crooked, red and white, and is used medi- 
cinally. [Richardson’s Diction]. 


ERRATUM 

Correction in The Battle of Lakheii {The Modem Review for February, 1944 ).— Bapu Holkar was the nep- 
tew and not the son of Tukoji* 



RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

An Impression of the Patriot-Publicist 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


The sun shone from an azure sky. As it sped 
towards the meridian the tufts of morning mist 
floating aimlessly about overhead dissolved. 
Soon the atmosphere warmed up. To the almost 
irresistible appeal of the brilliantly lit out-of- 
doors was added joyous voices and the crash of 
cajUnon and pistol shots. 

“You cannot stay indoors,” they- said in 
unison. “ Come out and be glad.” 

It was the Fourth of July, 1907 of the 
Christian era. On that day, in 1776, the United 
States of America had emerged into being. 

Every one round about me in Chicago, my 
home at that time, was full of patriotic zeal. 
Adults, adolescents and little children gave vent 
to their national enthusiasm in every conceivable 
form of noise. Much of it was extremely shrill. 
Only members of a youthful nation, brimful of 
energy, could thus express their patriotic fervour. 

I had work to do and must needs stay in- 
doors. Home then was a small room on the 
first (or, in American parlance,, second) floor 
of a modest house situate in Hamilton Avenue, 
on the west side of the second largest 
city in North America. In it I worked and 
received visitors during the day and slept at 
night. • Sometimes I also had (cold) lunches 
there. 

News had been brought to me of a review 
that had recently been started in Allahabad. It 
IS, at this day so far removed from July, 1907, 
•not i^ssible for me to say precisely by whom 
this information had come to me. So far as I 
cap recollect, however, it was Roti, as we called 
.Rathindranath, Poet Tagore’s son and heir. He, 
a little younger 'than myself, was studying agri- 
culture at the Illinois University and used to 
come occasionally from Urbana to Chicago. His 
father— as yet hardly known outside Bengal — 
was the editor’s friend and a frequent cootriWor 
to another publication of his. If it was not he, 
I cannot now figure out who else could have 
been the informant. 

I liked the name — The Modem Review - — 
TTien in' my twenties, I burned with enthusiasm 
to sweep out the old to make room for the new. 
“ Good Old Times— Not For Me,” I had written. 


a week or two before, for one of the American 
magazines. 

With only the name to image to me the 
publication, I hardened my heart against the 
excitement outside and set to work on an article. 
It was to be a dissertation on education— the 
system as I had found it in the stimulating New 
World compared with that existing in India, not 
yet stirred out of the Dark Ages. 

With the fire of early manhood activating 
the pen, writing got done with magic facility. 
That facility, alas, cannot be recaptured today. 
Experience has, for nearly four decades, been 
pouring cold water upon the flame of youthful 
self-confidence. The article, finished by bed- 
time, was posted the next day to Allahabad. 

Just this month,, 36 years ago, the postman 
—a mulatto (of mixed white and negro 
parentage) handed me a packet that contained 
the October, 1907, issue of The Modem Review. 
It was the IV number of Vol. 2. My contribu- 
tion— “ Education in India and America, a 
Contrast and Comparison” — occupied the posi- 
tion of honour. As if that success were not 
exhilarating enough in itself, there was a letter 
from the editor— Ramananda Chatterjec, M.A. 
Written in a fine, even hand, it cordially invited 
me to make further contributions to the Review. 

Miy name, I was informed, had been placed 
upon the complimentary list. I was to have all 
the nine numbers preceding the one containing 
my article. They were, in fact, delivered to me 
by the same post. 

The publication was too young, the Editor 
wrote me, almost apologetically, adequately to 
remunerate a writer sojourning in a rich country 

like the United States. Rs per page would, 

however, be sent to me as an honorarium. 

At the sight of that figure my heart sank. 
I had already made considerable headway in 
journalism in the United States and Canada and 
my articles were being sought after in Europe. 
Only a few days earlier an American editor had 
promised to pay me for my articles at the rate 
of five cents (say two and a half annas) a word. 

' The contents of The Modem Review, how- 
ever, greatly attracted me, as its name had 
already done. Aside from the articles there 
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were notes from the editor’s pen— virile notes — 
that endeared him to me. In the nature of 
comments on current events, they showed that 
love for the Motherland propelled his pen. Hjs 
interests were catholic. His sympathies were 
broad. The spontaneity of thought was re- 
freshing. 

Irresistible appeal lay in the style, as 
disclosed by these ten issues of the Review. 
The sentences were short. The words were 
simple — almost austere. The meaning was crys- 
tal clear. The comment was fearless. Sometimes 
it was blunt and even caustic : but never 
unrestrained, much less abusive. 

I was happy indeed that this Review was 
to be 'added to the periodicals and newspapers 
I was already receiving from India. It would 
help me to keep my finger upon the Motherland’s 
pulse. 

In this manner originated my association 
with Ramananda Chatter] ee — an association 
that was to last so long as he himself functioned 
updn this terrestrial sphere As the years sped 
by the relationship grew warmer. Long before 
his end came on this September 30th, we were 
on fraternal rather than merely friendly terms. 

11 

Only when I visited the land of my birth 
in 1910 did I form an adequate idea of the 
conditions in which Ramananda Babu’s journal- 
istic enterprises had been launched; and of the 
difficulties in which they were conducted. 
Nurtured ujicn literature at the strong breast 
of the Calcutta University that had but recently 
crossed over from maidenhood into the woman’s 
world, he took to writing with ever-mounting 
passion. 

Social causes moved his pen. With the 
slender salary of a professor he contrived to start 
an organ for the amelioration of the sad state 
in which nearly every one round about him had 
his being. Fellow-feeling — ^pity 'he, in common 
with me, abhorred giving any one— for the 
sightless persons who must perforoe sit, walk 
and sleep in ceaseless darkness, tugged at his 
heart. He adapted for the use of the Bengalis 
the system of finger reading invented in 1829, 
by Monsieur Louis Braille, a Frenchman. 

Shortly after shifting to Allahabad as the 
Principal of the Kayastha Pathsala, he began 
editing a magazine with a scope wide enough 
to stretch across and around life The Prabasi, 
he called it. Many articles of mine Bengalicized, 
were to appear in it in years when this bairn 
of Ramananda's brain, lusty from birth, had not 
yet quite attained adolescence. Less than a de- 


cade later he brought into existence The Modern 
Review that was to prove the means of bringing 
him so close to me. 

In June, 1910, my wife and I were honoured 
guests under the hospitable roof of Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru — ^who, for the sake of our people, 
migrated more than once, in his latter years, 
from his regally appointed mansion to a prison 
pen. From one acquaintance or another I learnt, 
during that visit, of Ramananda’s long sojourn 
within sound of the sacred sangam (confluence) 
of the Ganges and the Jumna; and built up, in 
my mind, a picture of his life and work, his 
trials and tribulations and his achievements. 

It became clear to me, for instance, that 
his sense of personal dignity would not permit 
him to be a mere cog in the Kayastha Pathsala 
machinery. So long as he was its Principal, the 
internal management must not be subject to 
manipulation by members of the managing 
committee Upon that point he was adamant. 

Nor would he supinely submit to the rules 
framed by officials for regulating the working 
of institutions partly fed from the public finan- 
cial trough. His temperament would not allow 
him to be prodded by agents of the Education 
Department supercharged with a sense of- self- 
importance. He could not and would not keep 
down criticism of a system that he found soul- 
less and soul-destroying. 

Pins must have pricked him from one side 
or another almost from the moment he, in his 
thirtieth year, first occupied the Principal’s chair 
at that institution. Within him were, fortun- 
ately, resources of the spirit that enabled him 
to ignore them. 

This indifference, in itself, must have 
angered some of the elements not too well dis- 
posed towards him. The hour of clash was 
bound to strike, sooner or later. It struck. He 
struck, too. No longer would he stay there. He 
sent in his resignation and departed, to the glee 
of the would-be despots and the' sorrow of the 
students who had found in him the guru of their 
hearts. 

Maintenance of self-respect cost hiin dear. 
He had sealed up the only avenue of income 
he had. I doubt if there were a hundred rupees 
in cash in the house at the time, or much of a 
credit balance in the bank. Five children and 
a wife looked to him for sustenance. Bills turned 
in by the printers of the Prabasi had to be met. 

Mark, however, the leonine heart of the 
man ! In what, to others, would have been an 
unendurable predicament, he determined to go 
ahead with the scheme he had already formed 
for launching The Modern Review. 
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To him being out of a jot) meant not tiie 
blank realm of despair but that of intense 
activity of the mind. Here was, he felt, God- 
given, unfettered opportunity to carry out that 
plan. 

The manner in which he conducted the 
monthly in English made him the despair of some 
of his well-wishers. The Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in whom the spirit had not yet been 
touched by the autumnal frost that reddens 
the chenar leaf in the Kashmir valley and touch- 
es the human blood (provided it is blood and 
not water) everywhere with fire. Knowing me 
since the beginning of the century, he confided 
in me that Raman'anda Babu flew in the face 
of Fate. Not recognizing the heat that the times 
were generating, particularly in the temper of 
the oiBcials, he went on criticising — cntidsvng — 
day in, day out — that Ramananda would- not 
listen to the dictates of prudence and tone down 
his criticism of men who, in the editor’s view, 
were comporting themselves prejudicially to our 
interests — ^hurting our national dignity 

No one, therefore, wondered that he, al- 
ready a 'persona non grata with the educational 
authorities, was told to speed away from the 
sangam. Bengalis were not needed to agitate 
the political stream in the province — a stream 
as yet placid. 

From one who was something of a firebrand 
I heard, years later, an account of an interview 
that Ramananda Babu had with one of the 
leaders at this juncture. The great man was 
asked as to what he would do if he himself had 
received the order to go. My narrator had the 
gift of mimicry and I enjoyed the humming and 
hawing that he reproduced. 

Well may the_ leader have hesitated, how- 
ever. Lajpat Rai, whom I knew from my 
college days, had been railroaded from the 
Punjab to the banks of the Hughli and thence 
shipped' off to Burma without charge or trial. 
The judicial processes were being set aside when- 
ever and wherever the executive so willed. A 
regulation fabricated early in the century, when 
the Indian Empire was on the anvil, was dragged 
out of the government’s junk shop and vigorously 
used. 

ni 

In Calcutta Ramananda could rub his mind 
against the greatest minds of his day. Not far 
from the house he tenanted, lived an'd worked 
Professor (now Sir) Profulla Chandra Ray and 
Professor (later Sir) Jagadis Chandra Bose. Off 
and on Rabindranath Tagore visited the metro- 
polis and lived in his ancestral town housei. 


• It must have been not long alter settling 
down to journalistic work in Calcutta that the 
Poet said to him : “ You are a school-master. 
You might look through these and do what you 
like with them.” 

“ These ” Ramananda told me some years 
later were poems of Rabindranath’s composition 
that he had himself Englished. Nothing much, 
he said, needed to be done. Ho encouraged the 
Poet to go on putting his Bengali works into 
English. These appeared in 1910 or 1911 in 
The Gitanjali. 

Ever attracted by the Poet’s personality and 
eager to spend, in quiet, {‘ountry surroundings, 
•as much time as he could siiure from his respon- 
sibilities in Calcutta, Ramananda acquired a 
piece of land in Santinikctan. It was only a 
short distance from the mud house in which 
Rabindranath dwelt, surroumled by tillers of 
the soil and artificers— surrounded as a shining 
light is by a penumbra of Cimmerian gloom. 

In those days, Ramananda told me, there 
were no buildings between his little hut and" the 
Poet’s mud house. Across the fields he could 
see when the oil lamp was blown out and the 
Poet retired for the night. 

Early in the morning the two friends used 
to meet. As the spirit moved them tlicy would 
hold converse for minutes or hours on eud. 

“Those were precious moments,” Rama- 
nanda remarked to me. “ Wliat stores of 
knowledge— wliat breadth of vision the Poet 
possessed ! ” 

It needs to be added, however, that Rama- 
nanda played no small part in his life. Long 
before William Butler Yeats met Rabindranath 
at William Rothenstein’s house in Imndon and 
the foundations were laid for the introduction 
of the “Song Offerings” to the British public, 
the gifted editor had been printing in his Review 
translations of Tagore’s writings. Many a 
person unfamiliar with Bengal’s tongue got his 
first glimpse of Rabindranath’s beautiful soul 
through these renderings. 

Later on Ramananda got together tributes 
to Rabindranath Tagore from celebrated persons 
all over the world. With a feelingly written 
introduction, he published them in “ The Golden 
Book of Tagore.” This service, noteworthy as 
it was, was, in reality, only the last pier of the 
bridge the great editor had for years been build- 
ing for the Poet to march over from Bengal to 
the world. 

IV 

During the occasional visits that Rabindra- 
nath begian to pay to Britain after X settled 
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there, practically from 19iO to 1925, we often 
talked of Ramananda. Just before the outbreak 
of hostilities m 1914, or possibly a little later, 
Kedarnath Chatter jee, my colleague’s eldest son, 
arrived in London to pursue his scientific studies 
at the University there. While still a student, 
or possibly shortly after obtaining his M.Sc. 
degree in chemistry, he became a unit of the 
scores of chemists who were set to work in 
Manchester to evolve the means of manufac- 
turing chemical dyes, for which, still the 
beginning of that titanic struggle, the British 
had almost wholly depended upon Germany. 
Throughout his stay he had the freedom of our 
house. And we always talked pleasantly and 
intimately about his family. 

I recall full well the note of surprise — 
pleasant! surprise — in Kedar’s voice when enter- 
ing my study in our Herne Hill home for the 
first time, he remarked concerning a picture that 
hung against the wall almost on a level with my 
head as I sat at the desk dictating to one of my 
secretaries — a Welsh woman. 

“That picture, Mir Singh, seems to have 
been taken from The Modern Review,'” he said 
.“Appropriately. Do you not think that 
Sri Valmiki should look down benignly upon my 
labours ? ” I queried in reply. 

“ But I do not recollect having seen any 
other writer do this,” he continued, with biting 
sarcasm. 

“So much the worse for the writers,” I 
observed. “ It was good of your father to give 
us this charming study of our great sage-littera- 
teur. I like the design, the colouring and, most 
of all, the feeling that the artist has imparted 
to the lineaments, and the posture, particularly 
of the shoulders. 

“Had Ramananda Babu done no more 
than to encojurage the men and women 
who, under the distinguished leadership of 
Abanindranath Tagore, had liberated themselves 
from degenerate imitation of Occidental techni- 
que, he would have earned our eternal ^atitude. 
By making the finest specimens of their paint- 
ings available through his magazines and also 
through albums, he is providing the means of 
education in Indian aesthetics. 

“ Knowing, as I do, something of the techni- 
que of printing and bloekmaking, I greatly 
admire the plates that have been produced in 
India and by Indians. I admire them so much, 
indeed, that many of the pictures on the walls 
of this house have been taken frorn The Modern 
Review and framed. Come. I will show them 
to you.” 
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I remember two of these prints that my 
wife and I particularly admired. They were 
entitled “ Siddhas of the Upper Air ” and “ An 
Indian Angelus.” (So I, at least, called it— I 
do not recollect what title the editor had given 
it). 

The two were diametrically opposite in 
technique and colouring, the first-named deli- 
cately tiided, the second a study in warm, 
sunset-red. Both had great appeal for us. 

This talk with Kedarnath carried my mind 
back to a conversation I had had with E. B. 
Havell and his wife when, a few years before, 
they had been calling at our house in Belsize 
Park, Hampstead, near which they themselves 
lived. He, himself an artist of no mean ability, 
had, while at the head of the Government School 
of Art in Madras and later in Calcutta, realized 
the great harm the mimicry of Western modes 
was doing to Indian artists. They were not 
assimilating anything that would join on with 
their racial heritage. The daubs they were turn- 
ing out were, in consequence, soulless. With 
each stroke of the brush they were moving 
farther and farther away from the Indian 
tradition. Abanindranath Tagore, who, for a 
time, sat at Havell’s feet, was keen upon usher- 
ing in a new movement that to us is known as 
the Bengal School of Art. 

My English friend and his Danish wife, 
herself a sculpturess — a pupil of the famous 
Rodin— said that they eagerly looked for the 
delivery through the post of The Modern Review 
month by month. Upon opening the packet, the 
first thing they examined was the frontispiece 
in colours that almost always gave them the 
greatest possible joy. Mr. Chatter jee, they 
emphasized, was doing a grand work in making 
it possible for the general public to see the 
beautiful drawings by Indian artists. 

I frequently heard from Ramananda in 
those days and contributed to his magazine as 
often as I could. The letters that came from 
Calcutta were largely devoted to matters direct- 
ly or indirectly related to the nationalist 
activities in the Motherland. They contained 
personal references — “ family news,” was his 
phrase. 

I have not the space to make extracts from 
them here even if I could get at them— which I 
cannot — our house is in the throes of rebirth 
and my papers are scattered over both hemis- 
pheres. They showed me even more clearly 
than did his ' notes month by month in The 
Modem Review that in his heart burned the 
blue flame of love for the land of our birth. In 
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the light shed by that flame he plied his pen 
and ordered his life. 

V 

In 1922, during a sojourn in India, I realized 
with something like its full force the tragedy 
that had happened to my friend of which he, 
ever chary of harrowing his friends’ feelings, 
had given meagre details The little lady who, 
since the tying of the nuptial knot, had been 
at his side through weal and woe, ever helping 
him so far as lay in her power, had become a 
physical wreck. Her youngest son, Prasad, had 
died in 1919, upon the threshold of manhood. A 
fine, strapping boy was he, as distinguished at 
football and other sports as he was at his studies. 

The pang that throbbed through my he'art 
was relieved by the sight of the kindly ministra- 
tion by the daughters. I must say that when, 
some years later, in the course of another visit 
to India, I beheld Shanta Devi, now Mrs. 
Kalidas Nag, I was shocked at the toll that 
nursing had levied upon her. 

Prdtd was Ramananda of his daughters. 
Well ihight he be. Their literary and artistic 
psodiictions, of which he, from time to time, 
sent me copies, displayed ®eat merit. 

I remember on one occasion he hsld me, or 

wrote to me, “My daughter s'aj^that 

Father is fond of girls. So, in the secon^ene- 
ration too he has only girls ” (I quote from" 
memory) . 

From what little I saw of the grand- 
daughters in the course of my present sojourn 
in India, he had every reason to be delighted 
with the promise they gave. I expect much 
from at least one of his youngest son’s (Asoke’s) 
daughters. 

VI 

I had, from time to time, been urging 
Ramananda to set sail from Calcutta across the 
seven seas to behold, with his own eyes, some- 
thing of the world and to hear, with his own 
ears, the various peoples talking on any and 
every subject in their respective native surround- 
ings. He had a mind to do so : but. . . 

A man who edited two publications in two 
languages and published them regularly, month 
by month, in the trying political conditions 
of India, had, of course, many impediments 
in the way of his proceeding abroad for however 

a period. Even though Kedar had grown 
to manhood and was taking as much as he could 
of the burden of management and also helping 
on the editorial side, it was difficult to forecast 
what might happen during the chief’s absence. 


Finally, when he resolved to get away from 
Caleutta, he unwittingly chose a time when I 
was not in Europe to receive him. The letter he 
wrote me shortly in advance of proceeding made 
almost a complete circuit of the globe, chasing 
me from London to Brussels, thence to Washing- 
ton, D.C., Montreal, Canada, Manila in the 
Philippines and Hongkong. It did not catch 
up with me in any of these places and was at 
long last received by me in Colombo. 

He had gone to Europe at the invitation of 
the League of Nations. He was to examine the 
work of that organization and to wiite about it. 

He did make this examination and he did 
write. The hosannas that must have been ex- 
pected from him did not, however, gush from 
his pen’s throat. So searching was his criticism 
and so just his comment that I, on one occasion, 
asked him to put his articles together, edit them 
and give them to us in the form of a handy 
volunle that we could keep on one of our library 
shelvdB for ready reference. 

If my memory is not at fault, he did not 
keep the money sent him to cover his expenses : 
.or possibly he asked the organization not to send 
the cheque. This action, if my recollection is 
correct, was fully in accord with his princijilcs 
and practices. 

His sense of right and wrong was most 
delicate. This I had observed on many an 
occasion. 

VII 

It was during my lengthy stay in Ceylon 
(1927-1930) that I learnt from him of a new 
journalistic enterprise upon which he had 
launched. It was a venture indeed. A publica- 
tion called The Vishal Bharat was about to be, 
or some time before had actually been, started. 

If this new monthly paid its way, he, I 
thought, would indeed be lucky. It would do 
so because the publishing house from which it 
was to appear month by month was well-known 
all over India — and was respected. Then, too, 
the Editor — ^Benarsi Das Chaturvedi, was as 
capable as he was' well Informed and had asso- 
ciated with him Brij Mohan Varma, whom I 
considered to be a very promising journalist. 

Both for personal 'and public reasons I was 
glad that this essay w^s.ipade in Hindi journal- 
ism. From the initial^ears . of the century I 
have been supporting ad;’ if possible, aiding; 
the movement, hoping ilh^t i’p this way we may 
have a lingm Indica.'MT]xe Indian National 
Coilgress, through the hfTOti'^’e pf the Mahatma 
Mohandas Karamchand Auanl^hi, had in later 
years adopted Hindi and Hmdfjstfthi as a partner 
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of English that, up till then, had been the sole 
medium of communication. 

T feel the force, oven at this moment, of the 
surprise this venture causc'd me Ramananda 
had been known to be a great protagonist of 
Bengali. Ho would not, it was reported to me, 
countenance the movement for the writing of 
that language in the Nnaari script. A little 
further thought soon made me realize that his 
love for the Motherland was greater than his 
love for the mother-tongue Here, indeed, was 
another instance showing the catholicity of his 
interests. 

VIII 

Ramanandu’s entrance into the realm of 
active politics also oc.casioned for me some sur- 
prise. He, like me, had confined his efforts to 
reviewing the activities of politicians, patting 
them on the buck or lashing out at them, as he 
felt they deserved. 

Neither tlu- Indian States Subjects Confer- 
ence n’or the Hindu Mlahasabha had managed, 
however, to pull him out of his study for more 
than a day or two at a time. He might 
preside' at a session, give a reception committee 
the support of his name and influence and, what 
was even more valuable, suggestions. The 
service that he thereby rendered to these orga- 
nizations was inestimable. 

I am glad that he did not graduate from 
journalism into iiolilies Many a colleague of 
mine in the H. S. A., Canada, Britain, Ireland, 
the continent of Europe and several African and 
Asiatic countries, had accomplished that transi- 
tion with varying degrees of success. They had 
been more or less lost to the literary world. 
India would have been infinitely poorer if the 
all-consuming fire of politics, like the scorching 
ray from Siva’s third eye, had dried up the 
stream of ink that poured from the point of 
Ramananda’s pen. 

IX 

Our talks together in Calcutta will ever 
remain fresh in iny nuunory. “ Do not join any 
party,” uiy friend counselled me. “ You have 
always been a non-party man. Remain such. 

A year ago wc had an opportunity of conti- 
nuing this conversation, in Dehra Dun He had 
dome here to officiate as a minister at the wedding 
of a friend’s — ^my as well as his— ^friends 
daughter. No sooner had he entered the gate 
and looked at the house to which I had been 
making additions and alterations, than he said 
You are only two. Why such a large house f 

24 ^ 


My wife, in her practical American way, 
replied : “ Come. I will show you why.” 

“ Ah ! yes,” he remarked, after he had 
walked to the annex we had built, “ this is very 
cosy and comfortable and will be easy to take 
care of. But what about the other house ? It 
is much larger than this ? ” 

“ Come and see that, too It will explain 
itself,” she said. 

In her tow he went from room to room. 
“ Cuttings — 'books — photographs, apparatus for 
making photographs everywhere — everywhere,” 
he exclaimed “ No place to live — only to work.” 

“ Yes, that is the case, exactly the case,” 
she agreed. 

Then he climbed the stairs to the first floor. 

“ Large rooms, bright and airy,” he noted, 

“ more fitted for lecture halls and classes 
than ...” 

“Yes,” my wife, without letting him com- 
plete the sentence, interjected. “ Yes.” “ I am 
trying to persuade my husband to start a class 
in journalism and conduct it whenever we are 
m India.” 

It gave me great joy to see. what joy this 
piece of information afforded him. His words 
were much too flattering for me to reproduce 
them in an article designed to give an idea of 
his personality and patriotism unsullied by any 
personal consideration to persons who did not 
share with me the good fortune of intimacy with 
him I would have eschewed even this reference 
to it had I not wished to draw attention to his 
keen interest in the concluding year of his life 
upon this earth in the welfare of our journalists. 

This interest had not been just then bom. 
This any one who had the good fortune to sit at 
his feet would attest. How many young men 
went into his office raw and came out of it 
finished writers ! I have to point out only a 
single instance — 'that of Amal Home. How 
valiantly he upheld in the Punjab the best 
traditions of our profession during the dangerous 
period of martial law in 1919 As the editor 
of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette, he is making 
a real and abiding contribution to our progress. 

X 

Ramananda’s intellectual preoccupations 
and even more so his temperament, could never 
permit him to become a “ society naan,” flitting 
from one function to another, sipping tea here 
and dining there. He had, however^ a genius 
for friendship. Never demonstrative, his staunch- 
ness was appreciated by those who came 
in contact with him with any degree of intimacy. 
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The readiness with which the right word leapt 
from his lips or flowed from his pen, sweetened 
intercourse with him. 

In the early period of our acquaintance, as 
yet purely of an epistolatory character, I came 
upon a religio-social worker who paid a warm 
tribute to these qualities of Ramananda’s. J. 
T. Sunderland by name, he was a Unitarian 
preacher. Keenly interested in Indian affairs he, 
I seem to remember, accompanied by his 
daughter, had gone to India and formed a strong 
attachment for the great Bengali editor-publicist. 

The friend that he made then remained his 
for life. Sunderland contributed, from time to 
time, to the pages of The Modern Review. 

One series of his articles in that monthly 
were put together and brought out in book form, 
by Ramananda Babu. To this volume (“ India 
in Bondage,” it was, I think, called) the author- 
ities took exception. There were proceedings. 
All copies of the book that lay with the publisher 
were seized. 

Ramananda was thereby put to a great 
financial loss. He had paid Dr. Sunderland the 
royalty in advance. He could not recoup it, 
nor the expense he had incurred upon paper, 
printing, and binding. The suit, though con- 
ducted by a friendly counsel (B. C. Chatter) ee) , 
Vho appreciated his patriotic work to the point 
of forgoing his fee, cost of pretty penny. Not one 
word of recrimination or repentance did he utter. 

XI 

In connexion with myself there was one 
encounter that tickled my sense of humour. It 
must have occurred in 1923. I was shortly to 
return (to Britain. I needed some colour and 
monochrome blocks for a book that was then 
ill the press in Hyderabad (Deccan) . To super- 
vise the processing, I went to Calcutta. 

As soon as I arrived at Messrs. U. Ray’s 
engraving establishment, the young son of the 
proprietor, who used to attend to me there, asked 
me to excuse him while he wrote a note. 
Presently Ramananda Babu came a little breath- 
lessly, into the office. 


“ The Great Eastern Hotel where you live ” 
he said “ is too far for me to go : but I wished 
.to return your visit and therefore I made this 
arrangement to be notified when you came here, 
which is near my home.” 

He was at least judged from my own 
experience, an exceedingly good correspondent. 
While, in conformity with the habit formed in 
my early manhood in America, I would sit down 
at the typewriter and compose my letter to him 
directly upon the machine, or, if it was not to 
contain any matter of a strictly personal or 
confidential nature, dictate it to one of my 
secretaries, I do not recollect a single occasion 
when he did not write with his own hand. 

His writing bore upon ite face the tell-tale 
marks of the schoolmaster. I marvelled at his 
ability to retain legibility, for writing for the 
press, having to be often done under great 
pressure, causes deterioration of caligraphy. 

Even when his eyes began to give him 
trouble, he kept up this practice. Many special- 
ists did he consult. They all told him, as he 
confided in me, that he was suffering from 
cataract. It was curable : but it would not be 
ripe for operation for some time. Without a 
whimper he somehow managed to carry on his 
work despite this disability. 

The eczema, to which he became subject 
during later years, must have been agonizing. 
I recall my own experience. Towards the end 
of the first world-war I ate something that 
poisoned my blood. A rash broke out all over 
my body. Ointments, lotions and baths alike 
were of little avail. For seven years the almost 
intolerable itching made me miserable, day and 
night. How my dear friend must have suffered 
in the end days of his life ! 

The lamp has now been snuffed out. The 
light it shed, however, refuses to be dimmed. 
In my view its brilliance, as reflected from the 
pages of his monthly, will increase with time 
and slanting across our path, carry us onward 
to his goal — Freedom. 

'(The rights of further reproduction and translation 
reserved by the author). 



POLAND AS A POLITICAL UNIT 

By CHANDIKAPRASAD BANERJI, 
Lecturer, Visva-Bharati 


A country to be a well-knit political unit must 
possess all or several of these factors— a 
recognisable nationality based on language or 
race or on both, common cultural and histori- 
cal tradition among the inhabitants, common 
memory of the past, common religion, and most 
important, natural barriers of rivers, mountains 
or sea as dividing lines between that country 
and its neighbours and common religion. All 
of these factors are not essential and countries 
might grow into a full-fledged modem state 
without possessing some of them. A national- 
ity or nation, once it has achieved statehood, 
generally retains it throughout its future career. 
Poland offers one of the few exceptions to this 
rule. In fact, no country has had a more fitful 
and chequered history than Poland. It has 
passed through several Protean metamorphoses 
in its extent, size and political framework. 

Early in January, 19M, the victorious 
Red Army crossed the pre-1939 Polish eastern 
frontier. That event once more drew public 
attention to that ill-fated country. The ques- 
tion arose whether the Russian would behave 
as champions of Polish independence and inte- 
grity or as liberators of their own soils. The 
Polish Government expected that the Soviets 
would enter Polish Ukraine and Polish White 
Russia on the express understanding of the 
Polish Government But so far the Soviet 
Government have done nothing of the kind, have 
not even cared to resume diplomatic relations 
which were severed a few months ago. The 
Poles, with their flamboyant nationalism, will 
not cease creating trouble and this remains_ a 
potential source of friction between the Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 

The Poles are a branch of the Slavonic 
stock and are the kinsmen of Russians, Czechs 
and Yugoslavs, both racially and linguistically. 
Unlike their Russian neighbours, however, they 
adopted Catholic Christianity and were thus 
culturally the mheritors of Latin civilization, 
whereas the Russians as belonging to the Greek 
Church "had aflSnities with Greco-Byzantine cul- 
ture. The nucleus of the kingdom of Poland 
was that section of the great northern plain of 
Europe which lies between the Oder and Vistula. 


In the 16th century there was a union of the 
crowns of Poland and Lithuania. The Polish 
constitution throughout the Middle Ages and 
down to the Partitions was a curious blending 
of republican and monarchical forms. The king- 
ship was elective and altogether dependent on 
the reactionary aristocracy. The union with 
Lithuania induced Poland to take up a policy 
of an eastward expansion at the expense of 
Russia. Por a time even Moscow came under 
Polish control. But this country, without any 
definite natural barriers underwent a rapid pro- 
cess of shrinkage since the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The Swedes took her Baltic 
possessions, the Russians took Kiev and on the 
south the Turkish menace reappeared. 

Poland’s elective kingship and the perver- 
sity of her constitution, combined with her 
decadence made her a favourite porting ground 
for the dynastic ambitions of Powers like France, 
Austria and the most sinister of them, imperial 
Russia. Candidates favoured by the Great 
Powers began to contest for the Polish throne, 
with the results that the elected kings were at 
best creatures of foreigners and indifferent to the 
true interests of the country. In course of these 
unscientific expansion in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages, Poland came to possess within her 
frontiers foreign elements like White Russians 
and Ukrainians, as well as a number of Germans. 
Another unfortunate trait about Poland was the 
cleavage between the nobility and peasantry. 
The Polish aristocracy was intensely patriotic 
and had its own ideas about freedom but their 
callousness to the welfare of the bulk of the 
population made the latter absolutely indiffereni 
to the problem of Polish independence. As a 
result when the Partitions came in 1772, 1793 
and finally in 1795, it was the Polish nobility 
which fought with backs to the wall against the 
mi^t of Austria, Prussia and Russia. 

The first partition of Poland proved a 
fortunate occurrence in many respects. De- 
prived of her unassimilable tracts she emerged 
as a more compact state. Tha"e was a hasty 
but no mean development of education, litera- 
ture and art. The paralyzing constitution was 
swept out. But before the excellent process of 
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revival was completed the fury of the neighbours 
once more stunned Poland and then folluwed 
the second and third partitions. 

From 1795 to 1815 there was no Poland in 
the framework of the European state system. 
The Enlightened Despots of the time had knocked 
her out of existence by their most unenlightened 
piece of political injustice. Polish patriotism 
continued to trouble the three partitioning 
powers and the Polish elements in their terri- 
tories remained a permanent incubus to them. 
The Polish revolt under the leadersip of Kosiusko 
greatly helped the success of the Revolutionary 
armies of France and henceforth the ties between 
the two countries became very close. It was in 
pursuance of the national sympathy for Poland 
that Napoleon created the autonomous Duchy 
of Warsaw, a skeleton of the glory that was 
Poland. But the nationalist aspirations of 
Poland were not satisfied by this and Napoleon’s 
alliance with the Tsar acted as an obstacle 
After the final overthrow of Napoleon, Poland 
was again partitioned, this time Russia obtain- 
ing the bulk of the Polish territories including 
the capital Warsaw. Tsar Alexander I, however, 
was at that time passing through a Liberal 
phase. The Napoleonic Duchy of Warsaw was 
made into a kingdom of Poland over which the 
Russian autocrat was to reign as a constitution- 
al monarch. The new arrangement was disliked 
both by the Russians and Poles, though for 
different reasons. The Russians to whom all 
liberty of expression and civic rights were denied, 
resented the conferment of these privileges on the 
hated Poles— subject people. The Poles on 
the other hand wanted back the frontiers of 
1772 and would have none of the Russian influ- 
ence. The results were the futile revolts of 1830 
and 1863 after which the little independence 
that the Poles enjoyed was taken away and upto 
1918 a thorough process of Russification of 
Poland went on apace. The Russian language 
was imposed on the schools and universities, the 
Roman Catholic church as well as the Polish 
nobility were brutally persecuted, thousands of 
patriotic Poles were transferred to the furthest 
limits^ of Russia and an attempt was made to 
denationalise the Polish lower classes. This 
policy on the whole was a lamentable failure. 
For, in spite of an in^iring address to the Poles 
by the Tsar at the beginning of the war, most 
of them took sides with the Central Powers. 
Many, however, also joined the Russian army. 

The Russian Revolution of 19ll7 gave the 
Poles the necessary opportunity to assert their 
independence. The Germans purchased their 
assistance by promising them independence from 


Russia, but very soon they proved as tyrannical 
as Tsarist Russia. In the meanwhile bands of 
patriotic Poles had reached France and persuad- 
ed France and the U S.A. to plead for their cause. 
The resuscitation of Poland formed one of the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson, and France 
also threw her influence on the scale in favour 
of a revival of Poland. Poland was thus recreat- 
ed m 1918, thanks mainly to Marshal Pilsudski, 
a typical war-lord. The Austrian and Pruasian 
portions of Poland were mostly recovered, with 
Danzig as a free city to which the Poles had 
a ready access. But the eastern frontier was 
yet to be defined. The CUrzon Line did not 
satisfy the exaggerated notions of Polish national 
prestige. A war with Bolshevik Russia began 
in 1920 and with the technical aid of France 
the Poles transformed the Russian offensive into 
a rout and finally annexed large tracts of White 
Russia and Ukraine at the expense of Russia. 
Next she suddenly seized Vilna from Lithuania. 

The history of Poland from 1920^, to 1939 
is the history of a semi-Fascist anti-Communist 
republic, gradually transferring its loyalty from 
France to Germany as the big brother. The 
national animosity against Russia, accumulated 
through centuries of oppression, was intensified 
in the^ost-war period by ideological differences. 
After 1934 the Franco-Polish relations definitely 
cooled down and Poland entered into a ten-year 
pact with Hitler’s Germany. The bogey of 
Bolshevism made her Fascist rulers absolutely 
subservient to the Nazis with whose co-operation 
she committed the petty robbery of Teschen 
from hard-pressed Czechoslovakia. When the 
Soviet Union offered alliance to Poland as a 
safeguard against Nazi aggression it was stupidly 
rejected. It was mainly d^ue to the obduracy of 
Poland that the Anglo-Franco-Russian military 
plans were wrecked with disastrous effects on 
Poland. Hitler began a quarrel over Danzig in 
his characteristic fashion, entered into a pact 
with the Soviets and began the attack on Poland 
in September 1, 1939. The Poles fought on with 
their rather bac]k-<iated methods of (warfare, 
such as employment of cavalry. The expected 
Anglo-French aid never came and her resistance 
finally broke down when the Red Army invaded 
Poland from the east. The whole gang of 
Smigly-Rydz and Beck fled away to Rumania. 
Poland was again partitioned this time between 
Russia and Germany. Warsaw fell to the 
German share, and T^ite Russia and most of 
Galicia to the Russian. A fugitive government 
was formed in London. For the second time in 
history, Poland was obliterated from the map 
of Europe. 
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The German aggression on the Soviet Union 
in June, 1941, brought the unexpected prospects 
of liberation to the Poles. Diplomatic connec- 
tion with the Soviet Union was re-established 
and a Polish army was created from among the 
Poles in Soviet territory in order to fight against 
the Germans. Poland as one of the United 
Nations became an ally of the U. ^ S R. 
Unfortunately mutual recriminations among the 
two governments soon started. The Soviet 
Government never ceased to express its deter- 
mination to re-annex Polish White Russia and 
Polish Ukraine which really belong to Russia 
on ethnological grounds. Towards the latter 
part of 1943, when the Red Army had definitely 
begun the supreme task of expelling the Nazi 
invaders from its native soil, the Russo-Polish 
diplomatic relations were suddenly severed. 

Poland as an independent national state 
with an access to the sea is an essential element 
of the European State system In any future 
readjustment of Eastern Europe she must have 
a ^lace. But as a true freedom-loving people 
the Poles should give up the medieval ambition of 
ruling over foreigners. The White-Russians and 
the Ukrainians are much more akin to the 


Russians and it is Just reasonable that they 
should be united with the latter Again, the 
differences between the upper and lower classes 
in the Polish society have to be submerged m 
order that a true democratic state might be 
brought into existence. The friendly hand of 
the Soviet Union must be grasped and the result 
will be a better future for the people of Central 
and Eastern Europe. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that the Polish patriots in Russia 
have denounced the exiled Polish Government 
in London as reactionary and have set forth a 
five-fold programme for the new Poland that is 
to be created. It is to be a really democratic 
state, m which the lands will be divided among 
the peasants and the class distinctions wiped 
out. New Poland will extend further westwards 
and will give up its claim to parts of White 
Russia and Ukraine which Justly belong to the 
Soviet Union. An alliance with the Soviet 
Union, after the manner of the Czech-Soviet 
alliance, is to be concluded. A plan of making 
Poland a member of the Central and Eastern 
European Federation — ^a scheme elaborated by 
Dr. Benes — ^has also been envisaged. 


BENGAI ’S FOOD FRONT 

Bt kali CHARAN GHOSH 


The bumper ‘ aman ’ crop of 1944 has not 
brought any appreciable relief to the staiwing 
people of Bengal. We were told that there would 
be enough for all and for that reason one should 
not lose heart. It was a cheering message and 
the people would be most unwilling to give up 
this hope unless stern facts force them to do so 

What is the actual position with regard to 
the demand on and supply of rice within the 
province of Bengal ? The ‘ aman ’ crop is said 
to have yielded 8,333,000 tons. With regard to 
the ‘ aus ’ crop nothing is certain. Moreover, 
in estimating the yield there is serious bungling. 
On August 13, 1943, Mr. Wood, the Secretary, 
Food Department of the Government of India, 
said in the Council of State that 

“ the aus crop, if shared at one lb. per head per day, 
will provide fully for the rice requirement of the whole 
people of Bengal for upwards of 90 days.” 

This estimate gives us a total crop of 2-4 
million tons. On October 8, Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, the then acting Governor of Bengal, 


in a broadcast speech said it was 1-8 million 
tons. The Department of Agriculture, _ Bengal, 
on January 6, 1944, places it at 3 million tons. 
Accepting it as 3 million tons, which, on the 
face of it is absurd, the total crop is estimated 
to be a little over 11 million tons. But Mr. Sen, 
the Director-General of Food with the Govern- 
ment of India has been pleased to place it at 10 
million tons in his speech in the Council of State 
on November 19, 1943. He further said that 

“ the aveiage annual requirements of rice in Bengal 
including imports, were 8.86 million tons,” 

and with the total crop of the year “ there should 
not be any scarcity in Bengal in 1944 ” 

We have to take other factors into account 
in support of Mr. B. R. Sen’s theory of 
sufficiency. The Central Government has taken 
the chaise of feeding 3,000,000 or 4-8% of the 
population of Bengal. “ If we assume that one- 
fifth of this population is under two years of 
age, (for whom no provision for food has been 
made), then for the remaining four-fifths, at the 
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rate of 4 seers per week,” we would be benefited 
to the extent of 604,000 tons of foodgrains 
supplied by the Centre. The people that have 
died during 1943 is estimated to be in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000,000. They formed 3-2% 
of the population requiring 307,000 tons of rice 
at the rate of Government estimates of 344 lbs. 
per capita per annum. Export of foodgrains 
from Bengal has been stopped and the present 
ruling prices of rice will keep consumption and 
wastage down to the lowest limit. 

Taking all these facts into consideration the 
present high price of rice, vis., Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 
per maund, is not at all, justified. The average 
people are passing through great distress and 
those who cannot buy rice at such a price and 
die of starvation, have died in the last year’s 
famine. For this reason one does not find dead 
bodies on streets of mofussil towns at the present 
movement. Wp know from the speech of Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee m the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly that on an analysis of the 
weekly crop reports of the Government of Bengal, 
up to the end of January last, he discovered that 
in 87 districts and sub-divisions of Bengal, 26 
or 29-9% showed a steady tone with regard 
to price, in 13 or 14 *5% there was an increase, 
in 14 or 16’1% rice was selling at price much 
above the controlled rate, for 13 or 14 -5% price 
was ‘ not reported’ and in 21 or 24- 1% of dis- 
tricts and subdivisions prices had been falling. 

If the food problem of 1944 is to be tackled 
properly, it is imperative that the real cause of 
the present high price should be explored without 
further delay. 

One of the reasons for the present high 
price of rice is that there must have been 
some defect in the estimates of yield of the 
total crop for 1944. With crop of over 10 million 
tons for a year, the market would have been 
flooded with rice and it would have been by this 
time necessary for the Government to fix a 
minimum price for paddy and rice to save the 
producers from serious loss. Then the estimate 
of the total requirements of the province should 
be revised in the light of past experience. For 
consumption alone, 9-5 million tons are required 
on the basis of 344 lbs. of rice per capita per 
annum of 62 -4 million people of the province. 
By a second method of calculation we arrive at 
the same figure, i.e., about 9’5 million tons. If 
the total population of 62*4 million consisting 
of children of all ages, widows taking one meal 
a day, persons taking rice once a day and 
supplementing their diet with other cereals, be 
converted to total adult population taking rice 
meals twice a day, we have a population of 46*76 


million souls. At the rate of 5*5 mds., which 
is quite an imderestimate, per capita per annum 
we require 257,500,000 maunds or 9*37 million 
tons of rice. There has been practically no ‘ carry 
over ’ from 1943. The seed requirements, normal- 
ly, are 376,000 tons. It would certainly require a 
little more if the ' Grow Mjore Food ’ campaign 
is to take a practical shape. Normal storage, 
even computed at 16 seers per capita, the mini- 
mum quantity that has been allowed by the 
Government of Bengal to the people of Calcutta 
and the suburbs to keep in stock, will require 
873,000 tons It can be safely said that the 
village people with the memory of last year’s 
expenence will try to keep away from the market 
as much quantity as possible with the result that 
there would be a smaller quantity available for 
purchase by the people who are not growers. Mr. 
P. J. Griffiths was right when, “referring to house- 
holders who load up stocks of food,” he said 
in London on February 15, that “ it is difficult 
to condemn the ordinary householder for what 
he might well regard as common prudence.” 
When all these factors are taken together it is 
not difficult to guess the reasons of the high price 
of rice even when a bumper crop has just been 
harvested. 

In normal times Bengal is a deficit province 
and it is somewhat difficult to convince the 
Government and the thinking people of the other 
provinces that ordinarily it is so. It may be 
questioned that if the position is so acute, then 
why famine is not witnessed in all its horrors 
every year. The simple answer to this is that 
famine or scarcity of food, in fact, takes its toll 
every year in Bengal but such deaths are record- 
ed under the heads of malaria, cholera, ‘ other 
causes,’ etc._, in the official registers. Ninety per 
cent of suicide cases every year are due to pan^ 
of starvation goading people to take away their 
lives with their own efforts. And further, the 
people usually live on starvation diet making 
the average people physically very weak. “ The 
peasantry of Bengal ” says an official report of 
the Director of Public Health, “ are in large 
proportion taking to a dietary on which even 
the rats coidd not live for more than a few weeks,” 
(Italics mine). And it is also to be taken into 
consideration that any acute shortage was never 
felt because of the fact that imports from Burma 
and other provinces of India prevented from 
any panic being spread that causes disapperance 
of rice from the market. 

It is high time to think of the proper remedy 
when the country is passing throu^ a severe 
scarcity of food and a famine is impending. 
The first thing, still necessary, is to create con- 
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jadence in the minds of the people thaSb 
Government is sufficiently equipped to meet any 
emergency whether the producers bring their 
commodities in the market or not. It means 
that Government would go on importing wheat 
from foreign countries and keep the people in- 
formed about such imports. It is not by itself 
sufficient to create a stock in the hands of the 
Government only, but that there should be free 
movement of grains to the deficit province at 
the slightest manifestation of scarcity. In other 
words, transport facilities should be easy and 
swift. This should be done even at the sacrifice 
of the movement of war materials from place to 
place. Petrol should be freely given to lorries 
carrying essential foodstuffs as they are done 
in the case of ' essential war materials ’ and no 
distinction should be made between the two. It 
is wrong to think that weapons for killing the 
enemies are more necessary than food that would 
keep its own people living. There is bound to be 
chaos everywhere and the army personnel may 
be involved in the epidemic that would be 
caused by famine. 

The quality of rice supplied to the people 
of the province, especially to the people of 
Calcutta and the suburbs, should be improved 
at once. There is going to be a nutrition 
deficiency not only in the civil population but 
also amongst the ‘ essential labour ’ population 
in the factories and workshops. The supply of 
bad rico has caused serious misgivings in the 
minds of the people about the Government’s 
capacity to feed the people throughout the year. 
It has given rise to the idea that the stocks with 
the Government are not only poor in quality 
but also inadequate in quantity and has en- 
couraged people to store for evil days. 

The Government should themselves be con- 
versant with the actual position within the 
country and shonld shake off all sense of com- 
placency about the future. They should not, in 
any way, try to delude themselves and the 
people with statistics of ‘ bumperness ’ which 
have been found to be thoroughly undependable 
by test in the past. This sense of complacency 
and thorough inefficiency on the part of the 
Government of Bengal have caused enormous 
quantities of cereals, as has been disclosed during 
the debates in the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly on February 1, to run into waste in 
the Jessore district. There were further dis- 
closures about such waste in other parts of 
Bengal and the exact quantity of such ' grains 
stored on the ground and in the open ’ in 
several parts of the province is not yet 
known. It shows a lamentable lack or 


knowledge about the seriousness of the situation 
and a complete lack of appreciation of what the 
Central Government through the help of other 
provinces have been doing to alleviate the 
distress of the people of Bengal. The Centre 
is being infected, to a certain degree, with this 
sense of complacency. The remark of the Food 
Member in the Central Assembly branding 
Rundit Kunzru’s statement trying to give a 
true picture of the Bengal situation on February 
4, as “ alarmist,” proves my contention. It is 
always safe to err on the side of pessimism when 
lives and welfare of millions of people are 
involved. Had there been no sense of compla- 
cency in the mind of the Government, the 
disaster of the last famine could have been 
partially averted. 

The policy of the Government of Bengal 
regarding procurement of rice has given rise to 
serious misgivings. There was a good deal of 
difference between the Central Government and 
the Government of Bengal 

“ m the execution of the scheme as to the minimum load 
which could be placed on the Chief Agents ” 

selected for the purchase of ‘ aman ’ crop from 
the districts. 

“ On the urgent representation of the Bengal 
Government, the Government of India have decided 
not to over-ride the opinion of the Provincial Govern- 
ment on this point, jor which opinion the Bengal Govern- 
ment must and do accept jull responsibiUtu” (Italics 
mine) 

disclosed a statement of the Food Member of the 
Government of India. What is the responsibility 
of the Bengal Government ? Has any body 
ever tried to assess the “ responsibility ” of the 
Bengal Government in the last famine ? And 
what are the ultimate effects if such responsi- 
bility, on a proper enquiry, be fixed upon them ? 

The ordinary trade channels have been 
thoroughly disregarded in the procurement and 
supply of foodstuffs in the Province. If some 
of them, as Mr. Fergusson says in the Calcutta 
Corporajtion in the first week of February, are 
guilty of creating black market in the past, it 
is wrong to besmirch all of them with one black 
dye and refuse offers of all help from them. 
The Government of Bengal, in its Civil Supplies 
Department, is guilty of gross corruption and in 
the words of its Chief, the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy on September 24 last in the Bengal 
Council, it is 

“ that at the present moment the temptations were so 
great in the way of the officers that it was very difficult 
for them to surmount them. It was difficult to get 
officers to stand up to the temptations which could be 
offered by the trade " 
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and people naturally ask ‘ why the same depart- 
ment with the selfsame ofi&cers have been put 
in charge of civil supplies in 1944 It is a 
great blunder to keep away the private traders 
from doing their bit with their past experience 
in the trade and of the various local conditions 
which may prove to be serious handicaps to 
those who have been newly recruited in the line. 
Everybody will agree with Mr. P. J. Griffiths, in 
what he has said in the speech referred to in an 
earlier portion of this article, viz., 

“Thfere are plenty of capable officials in the pro- 
vince but work of this kind involving purchasing and 
marketing operations is one to which the official is 
unaccustomed and to which in many cases it is difficult 
for him to adapt.” 

I earnestly hope that the Government of 
Bengal will change their stubborn attitude 
against the private trade and save Bengal from 
being visited by another famine in 1944. 

Finally, I may repeat thajt let there be a 
body who will rise above party politics, and 
go into the real causes of the present price posi- 
tion of rice m Bengal, and suggest ways and 
means for inducing people to throw more rice 
in to the market and thus bring down the price. 
It is useless to hoodwink the people by repeating 
unkniths regarding falling prices, and the conse- 
quences of such untruths have been in the 
past the cause of shaken confidence in the 
Government. The leaders of people now in 
detention, are the only competent persons for 
the undertaking of this great task and bring 
it to a happy termination. 

In the meantime, it is better to think of 
paying subsidies to the sale of rice so that people 
who can pay part of the price from their own 
resources, may be able to buy the necessary 
foodstuffs till the crisis is over. 

There is no knowing when the AVar m the 
Eastern World is going to terminate We have 
been recently told that the Japs are very tough 
fighters and that their resources do not encourage 
hopes of an easy victory. It will take a long 
time before Burma is reconquered. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that some long-term planning 
should be undertaken to make Bengal self- 
sufficient with regard to her food requirements. 
The ‘Grow More Food’ campaign is being 
systematically carried on for the last three years. 
This is superfluous because when the price of 
foodstuffs are attractive, the growers are suffi- 


ciently intelligent to grow more food in 
preference to other crops. It is desirable that 
knowledge of intensive cultivation should be 
brought to their very door. If there has been 
a ‘ record crop ’ in 1943-44, it was possible partly 
by increasing the acreage and partly through the 
bounty of nature. The land cultivated was a 
little over 18-0 million acres with an yield of 
8-3 million tons. The yield is then nothing more 
than 1030 lbs. per acre. Figures for other years 
arc: 1936-37—1290 lbs.; 1937-38—1249 lbs.; 
1938-39— il029 lbs.; 1939-40—1020 lbs., 1942-43 
— 693 lbs., per acre, i.e., a diminishing return 
year by year. More acreage means, more labour 
both human and cattle, more resources for 
ploughing and preparing the ground, more seed, 
more everything. 

Other lands produce many times more than 
what Bengal does. In Italy (in 1939) the yield 
per acre was 4592 lbs. In Japan (1989J 3558 
lbs. Egypt (1940) 3450 lbs.; Formosa (1940) 
2419 lbs.; U. S. A. (1940) 2291 lbs.; Bulgaria 
(1939) 2240 lbs.; Korea (1939) 1949 lbs.;- Eire 
(1939) 1277, Indo-China (1938) 1140 and India 
(1943) 1030 lbs. only. It has been disclosed that 
a little over Rs. 65 lakhs have been contrib.uted 
by the Central Government to Bengal for the 
‘ Grow Mpre Food ’ campaign in 1943-44. It 
would have been better if the Government in its 
Department of Agriculture had opened two 
model centres in each of the 87 districts and 
subdivisions of Bengal to give practical demons- 
tration of the results of their researches in the 
laboratory. With an area of 3 to 5 acres in the 
corn-fields of the muffasil and on|tailing a cost 
of Rs. 2,500 for each centre (although a veiy 
big amount for the purpose), it would have re- 
required a sum not more than Rs 4,35,000 or 
6*7% of the cost of the propaganda for the year. 
It would have produced a many-sided effect. 
The local cultivators could derive their knowledge 
of improved agriculture direct from the experts, 
the knowledge of the experts who have been 
drawing fat salaries without having any touch 
with the real conditions of agriculture could 
have been tested, and the produce of these farms 
would not only fetch some return on the outlay 
but also enhance the total food reserve of the 
country. In my view, that is the only practical 
proposition by which the yield of the land can 
be increased and Bengal’s food front sufficiently 
strengthened. 




UDAYAGIRI FORT AND THE VAOA KAPPITHAN 

By K P. PADMANABHAN TA^'IPY, ba. 


The historic fortress of Udayagiri around which 
time has woven many interesting legends and 
thrilling stones, stands amidst a landscape of 
arcadian jollity and exuberance, thirty-thiee 
miles to the south-east of Trivandrum on the 
main thoroughfare which links the capital with 
Cape Comorin, the Land’s End of India. An 
excellent Rest House for tourists occcupies a 
corner of this imposing fort The Udayagiri 
fort is an ancient monument which reminds the 
tourist of the days of yore, when Travancore w: 
in the throes of battle. 


fifteen feet thick and eighteen feet high and are 
lined within and without with huge gi-anite slabs. 
The parapets in the fort are 4 feet high and 3 
feet thick A magnificent specimen of military 
architecture, the fort has ten bastions, five of 
which are intended for mounting heavy artillery, 
the others being pierced for musketry only. 
The fortification has been planned on an expen- 
sive scale. The principal entrance to the fort 
IS a gateway near one of the bastions. . Inside 
the fort area is a small tank. 

The Udayagiri Fort, half a mile .to the 



Uplifting yet awful in its glories 
and ‘glooms, the Fort stands on the 
summit of a pretty hillock rising 
abruptly from a plain which is at 
some distance encircled by a chain of 
bills. A magnificent panorama un- 
folds itself to the view of the sight- 
seer who ascends the top of the 
Udayagiri lull. To the cast are seen 
the beautiful gleaming pale green 
lakes, extensive paddy fields, winding 
rivers an<l irrigation channels; the 
cliffs of tile famous Veli Mala Ranp, 
the sacred playground of God Bu- 
bramania, the Melamkotc Temple 
and the stone wicmdapaw at the top 
of the Veil Mala. The Padinanabha- 
puram Fort, garrisons and Catholic 
Church greet Ins vision in the north- 
west. On the south-western side he « 

sees the Colachol Port, Mutlom, 
Mianavalakurichi and other sea-coast 
villages and, in the distance, the vast shimmering 
sea girdling the land. 

Right in the centre of the summit of the 
Udayagiri hill is seen the foundation of a. nag 
staff. The basement built of lateritc and mortar 
shows the depression caused by the planting ot 
the flag staff. This indicates that the flag statt 
was of an enormous size It is said that the 
port of Colachel, Vattakotta near Cape Coinonn, 
and other places wore clearly visible from this 
platform which was used as^ a watch-tower. 
Cannons were mounted on this basement. 

The Udayagiri Fort encloses about 90 acres 
of land in the centre of which is a hill 260 ieet 
high. The strong granite walls of the fort are 


A general view of Udayagiri 

south-east of Padmanabhapuram, the old capital 
of the State, is of great historical importance 
and antiquity. The fprt was also used as a 
prison for keeping dangerous' criminals. Tradi- 
tion avers that Chempakavallij a Brahmin 
widow, mounted th®e funeral pyre here, conse- 
quent on the death of her beloved Husband. In 
former days a detachment of the East India 
Company under St. Leger was stationed here. 
Colonel Munroe issued the famous ultimatum 
to the Nanchmad rebels from the Udayagiri 

Fort.' ' , , 

Many are the legends and stories of valour 
and terror which have gathered round tins fort 
and which are on the lips of old men. One of 
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these colourful stories is that a large number Eustachio Benedictine.De Lannoy was born 
of the sepoys who had mounted guard on the in far-off Holland in January 1715 A.D. and 
north gate of the fort were killed by a Yakshi strange enough, _ fate had ordained him to 
(female goodess worshipped by low caste people guide the destinies of Travancore. It is an 

intriguing storj^. De Lannoy 

. , , charged with the task of 

i serving an alien Royal Master 
many thousands of miles away 
across the seas. He came tio 
India as a Captain of the Dutch 
regiments scheduled for duty in 
the East at a time when the 
Dutch held a sort of supremacy 
in the Malabar Coast and pos- 
sessed a number of factories at 
Cochin. Travancore was then 
ruled by the warrior prince 
Marthanda Varma, the Maker 
of Modern Travancore (1729- 
1758 A.D.), whose prowess and 
organising capacity brought 
under one sovereignty the hin- 
terlands of Kerala extending 
Udavaeiri Fort immediately north-west and 

® south-east of his Central State. 

and credited with evil powers) and that one day The State then occupied only a fourth of 
a valiant Subedar was daring enough to chal- its present area. The rest of the country 
lenge the YaksM who came into conflict with comprised a number of petty principalities 
him and that since then the guard was taken ruled over by ambitious and unscrupulous 
away under royal commands. Another 
story avers that the younger Yakshi 
who is believed to have her abode in 
the famous Melamkote shrine, fre- 
quently takes rest under the large 
banyan tree inside the Udayagiri 
Fort and that none dare chop off any 
branch of this tree. Old people say 
that a wood-cutter who had the auda- 
city to 'cut a branch of this banyan 
tree, fell into a swoon and that he 
took to his heels discarding in terror 
the branch. Close to the principal 
entrance to the Fort is a temple con- 
secrated to a Yakshi. On the eastern 
side of the Fort is noticed the ruins 
of a temple. 

The construction of thp Udaya- 
giri Fort commenced so early as 716 
M.E.' (1601 A.D.) under the com- 
mand of His Highness Sree Veera 
Ravi Vai:ma who ruled over Travan- 
core from 1 592 to 1609 A.D. But the Fort proper 
was built by the Dutch Naval Commander 
'Eustachio De Lannoy who was taken captive by 
His Highness Marthanda Varma during the 
famous battle of Colaohel. 


The Surrender of the Dutch Fleet,— the Battle of 
Colaohel, 1741 A.D. 

(From an old Painting) 

chiefs who were always warring with one 
another. The Dutch entered into political 
intrigues with these kingdoms 
with the secret and diplomatic motives of 
maintaining the balance of power aind of perpe* 


UDAYAGIRI FORT AND 

tuatjing their own commercial supremacy. In 
1734 AD. when the Rajah of the principality of 
Quilon died, the Rajah of Kayamcolam, the 
neighbouring chieftain, tried to annex Quilon. 
The Maharaja of Travancore who was a born 
conqueror demanded Quilon. The Dutch found 
in Maharaja Marthanda Varma of Travancore 
a powerful rival and they were alarmed at the 
might of his arm. The Dutch Governor at 
Cochin despatched an envoy to the Maharajah’s 
court to remonstrate with him about the un- 
reasonable aggressions on Kayamcolam and 
Quilon. The Maharajah, with characteristic 
courage and precision, asked the Dutch to attend 
to their own business. Soon, under the lead of 
Rama Aiyan Dalava, the Travancore army 
prepared to attack Kayamcolam. The Dutch 
were alarmed at this and they deputed Van 
Imhoff, the Dutch Governor at Ceylon, to pre- 
vail upon the Maharaja to refrain from launching 
the proposed attack on Kayamcolam whose 
ruler was an ally of the Dutch. Marthanda 
Varm^ was not to be won over either by per- 
suasion or intimidation. He made it clear to 
the Dutch Governor that he was prepared to 
meets the Dutch in open battle. Van Imhoff 
grew indignant at this challenge and he forth- 
with sent a well-equipped army from Ceylon 
which landed at Colachel, a port forty- 
five miles to the south-east of Trivandrum. 
The Dutch army fortified Colachel and took 
possession of the country from Kottar to 
Colachel and planned to attack Padmanabha- 
puram, the then capital of the State. 

Maharajah Marthanda Varma, who was at 
the time engaged in defeating the army of the 
Elayadathu Swaroopam, an ally of the Dutch 
in Central Travancore, hurried to Colachel. He 
worshipped at the shrine of Thiruvattar and 
advanced upon the Dutch forces. For two 
months the war was waged. The Dutch ships 
were watched by Travancore’s fleet of boats. 
In the first encounter not one soldier of the 
Dutch regiments survived and in the second and 
decisive battle the Dutch Army retreated to 
their ships, leaving behind many of their com- 
patriots dead and wounded with twentjy-four 
Europeans as prisoners. The famous battle of 
Colachel at which the Dutch suffered a crushing 
defeat was fought on the 31st July 1741 A.D. 
The Travancore Army captured from the Dutch 
389 muskets, cannonj and swords. 

Among the twenty-four Dutch prisoners 
who were captured at the battle of Colachel were 
Eustachio De Lannoy, a young man of twenty- 
six, who was destined to become the Commander- 
in-Ghief of the Army of his Royal Captor, and 
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Donadi who was also raised to a position of 
responsibility _ in the Travancore Forces. The 
Maharajah, himself a mighty warrior, discovered 
in De Lannoy and Donadi military geniuses who 
later on distinguished themselves as the most 
competent and trusted Captains in the Travan- 
core Army. The kindness and consideration 
with which the Dutch prisoners were treated by 
the Maharajah, induced them to place their 
services at his disposal. Marthanda Varma 
forthwith appointed De Lannoy as a Captain 
and second in command under the Soldier- 
Dewan Rama Aiyan Donadi was also made a 
Captain. 

Galletti in his authoritative work The 
Dutch in Malabar says : 

■'‘These men (De Lannoy and Duyvenschot) not 
only understood their military duties and were well 
conducted men, but had besides a fairly good knowledge 
of fortification and the art of war, having served in 
Europe and gamed some experience.” 



De Lannoy’s Tomb, Udayagiri Fort 

De Lannoy served his Royal Master faith- 
fully and fought many a successful battle for 
the Maharajah which resulted in the wide terri- 
torial expansion of the State. He held a succes- 
sion of important commands and in every major 
conquest between 1741 and 1777 A.D., De 
Lannoy played a prominent part. He reorga- 
nised the Travancore Army on Western lines 
and made it efficient and up-to-date. Between 
1755 and 1760 A.D. the Travancore forces under 
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De Lannoy defeated the Zaniorin of Calicut structed forts and ramparts at all the strategic 
twice, and put to flight Maphuze Khan, the points along the eastern frontier and erected 
Generalissimo of the Nawab of Ai’cot. The batteries on the coast He built a huge fort at 
Maharajah was pleased with De Lannoy ’s effi- the ancient military headquarters of Travancore 
eient services in the aggressive wars and raised and called it “ Udayagiri,” literally meaning the 
him to the rank of General and appointed him' “Peak of Dawn.” He established an arsenal at 
to the supreme command of the Travancore Udayagiri where cannons, mortars, weapons, 
Army. He made the Army 60,000 strong consist- powder and shot were manufactured on a large 
ing of cavalry, infantry and artillery, sappers scale under his expert supervision. Major Welsh 
and miners and drilled and disciplined them in his Muhtary Reminiscences describes a gun 
after the latest European model. Johnson, and a mortar found at Udayagiri in the following 
writing, in the first decade of the seventeenth words ; 
century, of the Travancore Forces, says : 

It IS strange to see how ready the souldieur of , greatest curiosities wore a gun and a 

this country is at his weapons. They are all gentile men i^°rtar, both of exquisite woikmanship mounted on the 
and tornied Nans, At seven years of age they are put Udaya^i and cast in the place by some 

to school to learn the use of their weapons, where, to artist, ^npy were made of brass; the gun 

make them nimble, their smews and joints are stretched sixteen leet long and bored as a twenty-two pounder, 
by skilful fellows, and annointed with the oyle ^^samus. extremely massive that twelve hundred men 

Their continual delight is m their weapons persuading nssisted by ^teen elephants could not move it, even a 
themselves that no nation goeth beyond theml in skill ^ yards. Ihe im‘ortar was equally heavy and I think 
and dexterity” eighteen inch bore. 



The Dutch Chapel in the Udayagiri Fort. Inside this Chapel is 
De Lannoy’s Tomb 

It was along with such bom fighters that De 
Lannoy fought many a battle for his Royal 
Master. After the cessation of hostilities De 
Lannoy turned his attention entirely to the forti- 
fication and defence of the country. Not only 
was he intrepid on the battle field but he proved 
himself to be a mighty organising genius m times 


indeed an eloquent tri- 
bute to the military ■genius, 
efBiciency and thoroughness 
of De Lannoy, with whose 
help Maharaja Mlarthanda 
Varma entered confidently 
on an unbroken career of 
conquest and annexation 
wiiieli resulted in the pre- 
sent territorial extent of 
the State. A prodigy of 
mental adroitness and 
energy cast in imlitaiy 
form, De Lannoy’s nerves 
never flickered oven during 
times of severe crisis. 

In July 1758 A.D. 
Maharajah Marthanda 
Varma the Great died and 
he was succeeded by li. H. 
Rama Varma. De Lannoy 
loved his Royal Master al- 
most to a fault and his 
absolute fidelity knew no 
bounds. In the furtherance 
. of the interests of the 

Maharajah, De Lannoy was ever ready to 
do anything and risk everything. His 
entire existence was devoted to his master 
and benefactor, and he had no ambition 
save the ever-increasing greatness and glory of 
the sovereigns whom he served. Much is not 
knoTO about the domestic life of this. great 


of DPflcp . XU times ivuuwu aooui} 1,06 aomestic me oi this. great 

tiom He was as firm aimexa- soldier who was thoroughly absorbed in the 

and' as strons as a rlvnamr. r derimnation military affairs of the State and therefore found 

as St ong as a dynamo in actaon. He con- little time for relaxation. A French traveller 
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Anqueti du Perron who visited the Malabar 
Coast in 1758, A.D., in his book Zendavesta 
refers to the Dutch gossip that De Lannoy was 
virtually a prisoner in the hands of the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore and though he had secrectly 
longed to escape ho was powerless to do so De 
Lannoy’s whole-hearted and passionate devotion 
to*^ho Maharajah proves that this gossip was 
unfounded. Du Perron also narrates a story that 
De Lannoy wanted to marry the daughter of an 
English official in the settlement at Anjengo, 
that the girl’s father refused to give his consent 
and that, therefore, De Lannoy in his wrath 
prevailed upon the Maharajah of Travancore 
to declare war against the English and thus he 
obtained his bride. The author of the 
Travancore State Manual says that 

‘‘Lannoy’.s mfluoncG with the Rajah was so great 
that he made him wage war against the Anjengo chief 
to obtain his daughter m marriage foi himself.” 

History associates the name of the Dutch 
Commander of the Travancore Forces with 
the conversion of Devasahayam Pillai, who 
was formerly a Hindu official. It is said that 
the Maharajah of Travancore visited Verapoly 
m the company of De Lannoy and confirmed 
the rent-free tenure of the ground which was 
presented to the Curiiiclite Mission by the Rajah 
of Cochin. De Lannoy was a pious Christian, 
and naturally had a flair for evangelical work. 

Eustachius Do Lannoy was one of the three 
outstanding personalities in the founding of 
modern Travancore, the other two being his royal 
master Marthanda Varma and his colleague 
Rama lyen Dalava. Lannoy served H. H. Rama 
Varma for about 19 years with the same zeal 
and fidelity with which he had served Maharajah 
M'arthanda Varma for seventeen years. In 
1760, De Lannoy defeated the Zamonn of 
Calicut. For this battle, De Lannoy constructed 
the famous Travancore lines, a huge earthen 
rampart, 30 miles in length stretching from the 
shore of the Vembanad lake opposite to Cranga- 
nore to the foot of the Western Ghats. The 
remnants of this massive and strategical forti- 
fication still stand as solemn and melancholy 
witnesses to the valour and achievements of by- 
gone years, and the military greatness of De 
Lannoy. 

Apprehending an invasion from Hyder Ali, 
De Lannoy strengthened the fortifications and 
'was^ready to face the Muslim invader. In 1777 
A.D , De Lannoy passed away after a short 
illnq^s in his own fort at XJdayagiri. _ Within 
the fort, in the church built by him, this brave 
soldier lies buried. The Fort and the little 
chapel with its mauspleum remind the visitor of 


the_ old days of war and strife, the heroic 
achievements of De Lannoy — Valm Kap'pithan 
(Great Commander) — as he 'was endearingly 
called by the grateful people of Travancore — 
who after thirty-seven years of devoted and 
strenuous service under the Rulers of Travancore 
took his eternal rest. The XJdayagiri Fort and 
the Dutch chapel are in excellent preservation 
to this day, thanks to the keen interest taken 
by the Archaeological Department of the State. 
The chapel was erected by the Travancore 
Government as a place of worship for the alien 
Roman Catholics who were in service in the 
Travancore army. The tombstone of De Lannoy 



A corner of the Udayagui Fort showing the 
Rest House 


bears the following arresting Latin epitaph, 
which when translated reads ; 

“ Stop, Wayfarer ! 

Here hath Eustace Benedict de Lannoy, who as the 
General-in-iChief of the troops of Travancore was_ m 
command and during about 37 years served the lung 
with the utmost fidelity. By the might of his arms 
and the fear (of his name) he subjected to his '(the 
King’s) sway all the Kingdom from Kayamgulam to 
Cochin. He lived 62 years and 5 iinOnths and died on the 
first of June (of the year) 1777. 

May he rest m peace 

The tombstone of De Lannoy is a fine piece 
of sculptural workmanship. Among the heral- 
dric symbols sculptured on the tombstone are a 
cannon and a cannon ball, a spear-head, a sword, 
a trumpet, a glass, a banner, two pairs of 
drums, two muskets, two angels, a crescent and 
a cross. The tombstone is rectangular m shape 
with a raised border worked out on the pattern 
of a stout and closely twisted rope. At the 
bottom of the epitaph is seen a skull and cross 
bones symbolical of deatli. 

The tombs of De Lannoy’s wife and son are 
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also in this cemetery. The desolate stillness en- 
circling the ruins of the ancient fort strikes the 
visitor with a sense of awe. The demise of 
Valia Kappithan who had grown gray in 
the service of two of the rulers of the State was 
deeply mourned by the people who considered 
him more as a son of the soil than a foreigner. 
The touching epitaph of the grave of De Lannoy 
immortalises the memory of this valiant soldier 
who though an alien in nationality, fought for 
Travancore with honour, zeal, fidelity and 
daring. 

De Lannoy’s son, Johannes De Lannoy, a 
youth of 19 who was a Battalion Commander, 
died of a fatal wound in a battle at Kalakkad 
while fighting for Travancore. Margaret De 
Lannoy, wife of the Vaha Ka'p'pithm, died in 
1782 A,D. after surviving her husband for 5 
years^. Their graves and the tombs of four other 
European Commanders of the Travancore Army 


who had died in harness, are found in chrono- 
logical sequence in the cemetery, close to the 
right wall of the ruined church which has no 
roof. The XJdayagiri epitaphs are written both 
in Latin and Tamil. The Travancore Archaeo- 
logical Senes, Vol. VI, Part I contains these 
inscriptions, which are of considerable historical 
interest. 

The history of medieval Travancore is 
written over Udayagiri’s massive fortifications 
and big arsenals. Although bereft of its 
former glory, Udayagiri, a place feplete with 
historical associations and legendary glamour, 
still has its lure. Tourists feel -thrilled at 
seeing these relics which bear witness to the 
architectural and martial activities of Travan- 
,core. The Udayagiri Fort is an imposing 
landmark in the history of Travancore and like 
the famous fort of Golconda it evokes sacred and 
awesome memories. 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

~y NOEL H. MATTHEWS 


Chatterjee, your sword is broken. 
Tumbled from a dying hand — ^ 

Pen whoSQ^ringing words have spoken 
Justice’ cause in every land. 


With Humanity’s defender 
Gone, another light is out. 

Still the flames fan into splendour, 

And the voice becomes a shout ! 

Ramananda, Dawn is breaking I 
Fires lighted in the night 
To unlettered man are taking 
Banners that are clear and bright. 

You have struck the white-hot casting — 
We can forge the world anew ! 

Man may yet be everlasting 
Through the works that he may do. 

0 brown brother, I am telling 
Wlhat I know must surely be, 

When oppressed mankind, rebelling, 
Mind to. mind shall bridge the sea. 


— The Indian Readers’ Digest 



1944 ART IN INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 

By AJIT MOOKERJEE, m.a. (Lond.), p.b.a.i. (Lond.) 

An important art show organised by Burmah roots deeply concealed amidst the social mal 


Shell has been opened in the middle of January 
ati the Government School of Art in Calcutta. 
The display of works does full justice to the two 
aims : “ The first is to serve as a link between 
artists and industry, thus on the one hand 
acquainting artiste and craftsmen with Industrj’-’s 
requirements and on the other, illustrating to 
industrialists the talent which is available in this 
country. The second aim is to strive by all 
practical means to raise the standard of commer- 
cial art and industrial design throughout India.” 
Never before has it been possible to see clearly 
how an Indian art exhibition can create a source 
of inspiration for the present as well as for the 
future. 

It IS no exaggeration to state that art that 
is being “ encouraged ” in our country today is 
more ' aesthetically barren and tasteless than 
anything that was produced in the past. The 
new Indian vulgarity as well as its prompt 
acceptance by our ofiicial art-mentors has its 



By Anm Ganguly 



A design of Chintz 
By Shiela Auden 



By Latif 
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adjustments that have been harassing our artists 
and art-patrons alike. 



Greeting Card 
Uy Shiela Audtn 


But we can approach this exhibition with a 
considerable degree of hope, for Mr. Henry Born, 
its General Secretary, at last has dared to show 
works of young commercial artists and has given 
promise of opening a way for even newer tradi- 
tions. This highly successful venture .typifies 
one of the great goals for which we are fighting. 

The paintings are arranged on a number of 
screens in a continuous narrative series. Cap- 
tions on sepai'ate card-boards, and on the 
paintings themselves, make the sequence intelli- 
gible, and point out the significance of the 
individual exhibits. The visitor is first shown 
the recruitment posters, then anti- Jap and anti- 
waste posters, then grow more rice posters, then 
cleaner Calcutta, civic guard, defence savings 
posters and so on. We then proceed to the Room 
No. 2 for a closer study of commercial photo- 
graphy, labels, scent bottle designs, letter-heads, 
etc. A separate section is devoted to calendars, 
printed fabrics, sari borders, greeting cards, etc., 
and match box labels, which are mostly ..assem- 
blages of small sketches depicting grow more food, 
and these are among the most charming from 
the. point of view of colour and texture. Out of 
the spontaneous observation of an actual' event, 
and inspired by its profound social feeling, our 
artists have shown a great talent in painting 
“ grow more rice and food.” All the confidence 
of joy and sorrow, the unshakable certainly of 



a better future is expressed in these posters and 


sow YELLOW FEVER, ONCE A DEADLY TROPICAL DISEASE, 


^1 


drawings. Accidentally, the recruitment posters 
are the weakest of all and some of the prize- 
winners deserve little credit. 

It will be seen that the exhibition is not 
one which can be skimmed casually; to get real 
benefit from it, the visitor must read it patiently, 
but read it in a new manner. Art is a language, 
the artist lives in a society and he cannot ignore 
its vital needs and struggles. Art, thus, has 
its roots in, and derives its material from life 
and it cannot be properly understood unless we 


learn to read art symbols directly with our eyes. 
This aim has been before the organisers of the 
present exhibition, and it is very clearly stated 
in a leaflet which is given to visitors. 

This exhibition is one of the few cultural 
activities that are being carried on in our war- 
time metropolis, and for this alone it deserves 
wide public support; but at any time, and at 
this time more than ever, it should serve to re- 
mind us of our artistic responsibilities, and of 
our shameful neglect in that respect in the past. 


HOW YELLOW FEVER, ONCE A DEADLY TROPICAL DISEASE, 

HAS BEEN CONTROLLED 


Fbom the Rockefeller Institute in the heart of 
New York City to the Yellow Fever Institute 
standing on an African hill at Entebbe, Uganda, 
overlooking Lake Victoria, stretches a life-saving 
line designed to protect soldiers and civilians 
from "the inroads of yellow fever. In 1936 a 
vaccine was developed at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute which provides immunity against yellow 
fever after a single injection. This brought 
under control a disease that carries a 70 per cent 
mortality rate. 

Wartime demands for the vaccine have been 
so great that in order to produce enough of it, 
the Rockefeller Institute has had to double both 
its laboratory space and the number of its 
technicians. More than 40 lakhs of doses were 
distributed in 1942, yet this was only a fraction 
of the amount that was furnished free during 
1943 in a world-wide campaign to keep yellow 
fever within bounds. 

Men of the U. S armed forces are vacci- 
nated before they leave America. In addition, 
quantities of the vaccine made in New York 
are shipped direct to Entebbe. There it is tested 
and distributd in various parts of Africa and the 
Middle East. Known as 17D, the vaccine is 
conveyed in vacuum flasks packed with ice, and 
reaches its destination in perfect condition It 
had its first great test in 1938, when 10 lakhs 
of persons were vaccinated in Brazil and an 
epidemic that had reached spreading propor- 
tions was checked. 

Airplane traffic has created new problems 
of health and sanitation, however, and in certain 
areas a yellow-fever card proving immunization 
is as important now as a passport. In Africa 
and the Middle East this certificate must be not 


less than 14 days, and not more than two years, 
old. Airplanes landing from any part of _ the 
world where there is yellow fever are examined 
and sprayed with insecticides. The daily 



Preparation, of yellow-fever vaccine at the 
Eookefeller Institute, New York City 
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plane service between the Sudan and South 
Africa Is under cuaslaat suiveillance, lest discase- 
bcanag luoscjunues be con\cyed fioin one area to 
aaoiber. Rilou lausi show their certificates of 
\acciauiion, and airiving passengers are held 
iucoaaauaicado unal the pianes are fuinigaled 
U'hea a aiostiuito bite icsults in a case of 
j'ellow lever, the patient is isolated in raosquito- 
prooi quarters to i>t event other earners from 
biting hiia and tpieading the viius. Strict anti- 



I’hysician takea blood (oi yellow-fever protection 
testa m Uganda, Central Afnca 


larval measures are imrtiediately introduced in 
Lis surroundings. If a mosquito bites a victim 
during the first three or four days of his illness, 
(he insect in turn becomes a virus carrier and 
a*tcr 12 days is ready to infect new subjects. 
Then an epidemic may break out. 

IxDiA Not In Infected Area 

A world-wide immunity survey was under- 
taken in 1931 to define the regions in which 
yellow fever was present. Serum specimens 
colleotod iu vwious couuuief were gtudiatl 


the Rockefeller Institute. It was established 
that yellow fever was entirely absent lioiii the 
Asiatic continent, and that although exjilosive 
ou. bleaks had otcuued in Medileiiaiiean ports, 
It was uon-e.Nisteiit in Europe, lii Alrica the 
disease was tiaced over an area of approx.mately 
40 lakhs sciuare nu.es, extending lioin Senegal 
to Angola a.ong the west coast, and to the oast 
as far as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Uganda, 
The affected aiea is bounded on the noitli by 
the Sahara Desert and overlaps the Belgian 
Congo in the south. 

For some reason still unknown, yellow fever 
apparently has never touched the east coast of 
Africa. There is no evidence to indicate that 
it lias ever been present in Asia, Australia, New 
Zealand, or any of the islands in the South 
Pacific. As a result of rigid anti-niosquito 
coiitioi measures, it was found at the time the 
survey was made to be much less widely distri- 
buted in the Western Hcmispheie than m the 
past. 

With the opening of the Yellow Fever 
Institute at Entebbe in 1936 fie.d work was 
initiated which was extended later to include the 
southern Sudan and parts of the Belgian (dongo. 
The Institute is supported jointly by tiie govern- 
ment of the Uganda Protectorate and the 
International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Experts have been woiking thcie 
for the past four years, making steady progre.ss 
m their knowdedge of the bearers that transmit 
yellow fever. Field study of the disease is the 
main function of the institute. Cages filled 
with monkeys, mice, and rats may be seen by 
visitors. Ill the coiopy of 15,(XKJ mice, some 
7,500 are bred each month. Local monkeys are 
o.ten found to be immune to yellow fever, so 
most of the tests are carried out on redfaced 
rhesus monkeys, imported from India, which are 
fed and cared for by African boys. 

It was only in 1927 that members of the 
West African Yellow Fever Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation first succeeded in trans- 
mitting yellow fever to rhesus monkeys — a 
discovery that gave great impetus to yellow'-fevcr 
research. Specimens of the Indian monkey 
Macacw simeus were sent to the Gold Coast 
from Europe by Dr. Henry Beeuw'kes, director 
of the commission. After receiving injections 
they sickened and died. Later it was found 
that the monkey Macacus rhesus, the species 
usually found in zoological gardens, is even, 
more susceptible. This opened the way "to ex- 
perimentation without depending on human 
volunteer#, 
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RECE^*T Epidemics in Africa 

Tlie most extensive epidemic of yellow 
fever ever recorded ijj Africa occurred in 1940 
in the Nuga Mountains of the Anglo-Eg>"ptian 
Sudan. Soon afterward, yellow fever broke out 
in Uganda. Studies there revealed an important 
focus of the disease in parts of the Ituri forest 
(Bwamba County) having a population of some 
25,000 Africans. The virus was still active in 
this region a year later. At least six local 
districts with a population of 5 000 were involved, 
and it was estimated that more than 1,100 cases 
of yellow fever occurred in the area studied. 
A programme of mass vaccination was started 
in August 1941, and the epidemic subsided. 

]\Iortality in the Sudan had been much 
greater, and the epidemic there had reached more 
extensive proportions before being checked. 


trained sanitary inspectors make weekly visits 
to householders, inspect their homes and court- 
yards, see that discarded containers are disposed 
of and that water-storage tanks are covered 
with wire screening. Breeding p'aces whidi 
cannot be elmiinatccl are rendered harmless by 
periodical oiling. Uaige tanks are sometimes 
stocked nith special varieties of small fish tliat 
feed on mosquito lame. 

How Yellow Fever Spreids 

Three elements are essential for the put- 
break of yellow fever in an urban community : 
an infected person, mosquitoes, and a non- 
immune population. Towns which previously 
were days awav from jungle territory are now 
within liours’ reach by motor bus and airplane. 

After a susceptible person has been bitten 
by 'an infected mosquito an incubation period 


Cause of Yellow Fever 

The causative agent of 
yellow fever is one of tlie small- 
est viruses known. It passes 
through bacteria-tight procelain 
filters and is not visible even 
through the most powerful 
microscope. It is strictly a 
para.'ite and docs not multiply 
in the absence of living tissue 
cells. The commonest carrier in 
cities is the mosquito aedes 
aegypti, but jungle yellow fever 
is conveyed by several other 
sorts. There is still consider- 
able mystery about the varieties 
and breeding habits of the 
bearers, but field work goes on 
constantly in the African and 
Brazilian jungles. 

Foiest regions and banana 
plantations are particularly fer- 
tile breeding places for yellow fever._ But it 
may occur under a variety of conditions, and 
the exact factors determining its occurrence are 
still not wholly determined. 

Aedes aegypti is distinctly domestic in its 
habits. It breeds almost exclusively in and 
around houses and favotfrs cisterns, tanks, 
buckets; roof gutters, flower vases, and_ other 
man-made receptacles in which water is left 
standing. It is practically never found near 
■ the swamps, rivers, and lakes that harbour the 
malaria mosquito. In Brazil, where yellow-fever 
epidcn>ics have been severe, sanitary measures 
to ward off this disease have been brought 
to a hi^ state of perfection. Specially 



Inoculation 


Station in Central Afiica with ennipment ready for 
mass vaccination against yellow -re\er 

follows during which the viruses mifitiply in the 
victim’s body. In from three to five days he 
becomes violently ill, but until then he is un- 
aware of the inicction. If other mosquitoes bit 
him they in turn become infective, and remain 
virus carriers for the rest of their existence, 
though they themselves are unharmed by the 
virus. A mosquito infected with yehow fever 
has been kept alive in the laboratory for mure 
than 200 days. Only females bite. 

Before an effective vaceme was dmeiopeu 
at the Rockefeller Institute, a number of scicn- 
tists studying yellow fever in various laboratories 
between 1927 and 1931 became infected and 
several died. Since vaccination was mtroduced 
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in May 1931, workers have pursued their 
research without the slightest reaction. 

Special laboratory facilities are required for 
testing vaccine activity in animals. For this 
reason the availability of yellow-fever vaccine 
in the United States has been limited to centres 
where its application may be controlled scienti- 
fically. At present it is obtainable under certain 
conditions and without charge at the Rockefeller 
laboratories in New York where it was first 
developed; at Rockefeller laboratories m Rio 
de Janeiro and Bogota; and at the Wellcome 
Bureau of Scientific Research in London Until 
the Germans invaded Pans it was also available 
at the Pasteur Institute. 


distilled water gives satisfactory results. The 
mixture is centrifuged for 30 minutes, after which 
the fluid is removed and given a preliminary 
filtration for clarification through a Buchner 
funnel with a thin film of asbestos fiber. The 
final infiltration is through Seitz filter disks at 
10-pound pressure. 

The vaccine is put up for distribution in 
ampoules containing 3-0 cc.; also in 1-0 cc. 
tubes. It is then frozen in a mixime of alcohol, 
carbon dioxide, and snow, and desiccated Each 
bath IS tested for bacterial sterility, for virulence, 
and for quantity of virus. Tests are made on 
mice or monkeys. The quantity of virus in 
different lots of vaccine has varied considerably. 

Some have had so little that they 
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were discarded. The vaccine is 
stored at a temperature of 4 
degrees centigrade and is always 
sent to the field packed, with crack- 
ed ice, in wide-mouthed vacuum 
bottles. 

Reactions Vaky 

Any reaction to the vaccine is 
apt to be mild, generally consist- 
ing of headache, low-grade fever, 
and pains suggesting grippe on the 
sixth or seventh day after inocu- 
lation. Research done at the 
Rockefeller Institute in the past 
year has shown that the jaundice 


latemational Certificate of vaccination, now as important as a pas^ort which sometimes accompanied 
to all traveUers m a yellow-fever territory vaccination was probably duc to a 


Virus contained in the human serum 


PltETAEATION OF VacCINB 

The vaccine is prepared by developing chick 
embryos inoculated with fresh fluid from the 
culture virus, preserved in a dried state. Eggs 
with living embryos, preferably seven days old, 
are selected for inoculation. After cleaning the 
egg shell with 96 percent alcohol, a small hole 
is drilled with a sharp dissecting needle directly 
over the embryo. Using a tuberculin syringe 
with a one-inch, 27-gauge needle, the embryo 
is stabbed and 0-06 cc. of undiluted culture 
material is injected. The hole in the shell is 
then sealed with melted paraffin. The inoculated 
eggs are incubated for three or four days before 
the embryos are taken out. 

To prepare the vaccine, the living embryos 
are removed from the eggs, pooled, weighed, and 
treated! in a mortar with an abrasive. A 10 


component employed in the vaccine. It is now 
being made without this element. 

When the vaccine is administered in the 
laboratory or on small groups in the field, 
between 97 and 100 percent of the vaccinated 
show protective antibodies in their blood on 
subsequent tests. There is great variation in the 
response of man to the immunizing agent and 
the injection of a mild virus is likely to give 
protection for a long period. Mice are used for 
testing the antibody content of the human sera 
before and after vaccination. In this way the 
presence or absence%of prolcctive antibodies are 
established. 

Symptoms are apparent usually between 
the fifth and the eighth day after vaccinatipn. 
Laboratory tests have shown that there is no 
relation in the individual case between clinical 


percent suspension of this finely ground tissue reactions, such as headache and fever, and the 
is prepared, generally in undiluted normal human appearance of virus in the blood-stream. There 
.seruin, although sermn diluted 50 per cent. with is no regularity in the white-blood-cell jesponse 
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after vaccination, although a slight depression from there by sailing vessele to many European 


lasting from three to seven days is usual. 

Tests made on a group of subjects at the 


and American ports. 

In 1821 some 20,000 persons died of yellow 


Rockefeller Institute showed that during the fever in Barcelona, Spain. The disease has long 
first 28 days after vaccination, protective anti- been present in West Africa, particularly around 
bodies were demonstrated by the mouse the Gulf of Guinea. It has been more common 

among sailors, traders, and 




Physician prepares to maculate a group of villagers in Central Africa 
' with yellow-fever vaccine 


‘ M {« as ..tta ' 

The theory of Dr. Carlos J. 
Finlay, of Havana, that yellow 
fever is propagated by the mos- 

Physician prepares to maculate a group of villagers in Central Africa announced in 1881 but 

with yellow-fever vaccine attention at the 

protection test in the blood of all 29 persons time. In 1900 the Yellow Fever Commission of 
vaccinated. None was immune at the end of the U. S. Army, composed of Doctors Walter 
seven days, and only nine out 23 persons had Reed, J. Carroll, A. Agramonte, and Jesse W. 
responded at the end of 14 days. Great indivi- Lazear, performed experiments m Cuba which 
dual variation in antibody response was noted, proved conclusively that the mosquito Aeaes 
but the reaction in general was . . ^ 

slight compared with that in 
rhesus monkeys or m persons • 

recovering from clinical yellow ‘ 

fever. The antibody reaction is ' . 

strongest between the 21st and ^ 

28th day after vaccination, al- \ % 

though with some individuals \*^f. f 

the rise continues for 70 days. . i.‘ ^ . 1. 


Histoey of Yellow Fevee 

Little is known of yellow 
fever before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. One 

theory is that America was the - J ^ , 

original home of the disease. P * * ■ .'4ig 

Ancient Mayan records of early . . 

pestilence mention symptoms Member of an Airlme operating m 

.suggesting yellow fever._ A , 

second theory is that the disease ‘ . , i. n ^ 

is of West African origin and was imported into aegyph is a bearer of yellow lever. _ 

America in the days of the early slave trade. No time was lost in applying the new 

Yellow fever was prevalent in the West Indies knowledge to the control of the disease. William 
early in the 17th century, and was distributed C. Gorgas, later surgeon-general of the U. S*^ 
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Army, '^'as able to rid Havana of yellow fever 

widiin a few months’ time in 1901. Within 
four years the Panama Canal Zone and neigh- 
bouring Cities were freed of the disease. Dr. 
Oswaldo Cruz undertook to clear Rio de Janeiro 
in 1S03 and completed the task within five years. 
VePow fever was eradicated from Guayaquil in 
1918 and 1919 by Dr. M. E. Connor, and con- 
trol work in Peru was completed by Dr. Henry 
Hanson in 1921. As the disease was suppressed 
in the principal disscmina.ing ports, it cleared 


up in many other places spontaneously, or with 
moderate efforts at control. 

Before the miinunizmg vaccine was develop- 
ed at the Rockeleller Institute, a number of 
scion. ists engaged in studying yellow fever in 
various laboratories during the lour-year period 
of intensive research, 1927-1931, became inlected, 
and several of them died Since vaccination was 
introduced in 1931 there has not been a single 
accidental infection among the investigators. 
Science has brought this oi m deadly disease 
within the bounds of control. Courtesy. USOWI. 


THE TASHKENT INSTITUTE OF EASTERN MANUSCRIPTS 

By anna KOCHERYANTS 


SciExxrnc organisations of Uzbekistan together 
with the eastern institute of Academy of 
Sciences, USSR — at present evacuated in Tash- 
kent — ^recently marked the seventieth birthday 
and the fiftieth anniversaiy of the scientific 
work of A. Serayenov, an eminent scholar of the 
cast and author of over a hundred and sixty 
scientific papers. Semyenov is in charge of a 
large fund of eastern manuscripts in the Uzbeki- 
stan State Public Library. This cxtrcine'y 
valuable collection is at present being transferred 
to the recently founded Academy of Sciences, 
Uzbekistan which is organising a special Institute 
of Eastern IManuscripts on this basis. 

Professor Semyenoy has devoted manv years 
of his life towards the study and classification 
of this rare collection and is compiling three 
volumes of catalogues. He demonstrated to us 
the third vo’ume which includes manuscripts on 
history, philosophy, biography, letters and 
correspondence; descriptions of travels and 
memoirs and treatises on grammar and style, 
natural science medicine, agriculture, goegraphy 
and bibliography. 

“ Persian manuscripts take the first p’ace 
in our collection with respect of number,” says 
Alexander Semyenov. “ We have very many 
manuscripts in Arabian and Turkish languages. 

“ Belles-lettres of cast are well rcpresenlcd 
on our shelves. AVe have, for example the only 
extant copy of Khamza {“ five' poems ”) by the 
fiamous Persian poet, Emir Khosrov who died in 
1325. And here is the manuscript by the greatest 
I’ersian lyricist, Hafiz, dating back to 1350. 
M'e also possess unique copies of poems by the 
great poet and moralist, Saadi who died in 
1292.” 

Among the manuscripts are manv lists 
written by the famous Calygraph and Norkeo 
in gold and silver colours ; some of them belonged 
to vaiious historical figures of the east. 


“ The department of philosophy and ideo- 
logy of the Moslem east,” continues Semyenov, 
“ contains many heretofore unknown and un'quc 
manuscripts, as well as numerous copies wlm-h 
are of great value for their artistic execution. 
Our collection includes a considerable number 
of manuscripts on medicine, mathematics.- and 
alchemy in Persian and Arabian languages some 
of which have not yet been mastered by science. 
Many treatises have carefully drawn chaarams 
and are decorated with exquisite drawings” * 

The history of Central Asia — especially for 
the past three hundred years — is well represen- 
ted. The fund has also extremely valuable 
co'lcctions of ca'^ern lithographies and printed 
editions which came out in Central Asia India, 
Iran and other countries of tlie cast. Here is 
also to be found the only copy of the “Tuikes- 
tan Symposium ” consisting of 594 cardboard- 
bound volumes of similar sizes. The symposium 
is a two-thousand page collection of all the 
articles and papers written on the history of 
Central Asia from the sixties of the la«t centiry 
down to 1912 and i« also furnished with detail- 
ed explanations. This collective work, which 
includes printed magazine and newspaper articles 
ns well as pampli'ets and books about Central 
Asia in Russian. English. Gorman and French, 
was begun by the Russian scholar, IMczlicv. 

Semyenov says : 

“ Dramatis s and artists get material on 
clothing and the interior decorations of palaces 
of visitors and khans. Historians look for the 
unique documents. I recently discovered an 
interesting document telling about how detach- 
ments of armed horsemen fought many centuries 
ago. It contained an especially interesting 
material on tactics of cavalry attacks and offen- 
sives. After studying it I made a translation 
wbicb I forwarded to Alarshal Voroshilov.” 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Bv KEDAH KATll CliATTEllJI 


^Fr. Churchill’s spocoh before the Commons 
begins v\uh the statement that 

"I ha\e never taken the view that the end of the 
war m Jhuiope i» at hand or that llulei is about to 
collapse and 1 have ceruinly giv'-. .r ^laiamee oi even 
held out any expectation that tiie ye r 11)44 vvnl see the 
end ol the Euiopean war. JSoi have 1 given aay 
guarantee the other way.” 

About Hitler’s army and the German 
General Staff, he said : 

‘ The sticugth of the German Army is about 300 
divisions thougli many ol these aie substantially leduccd 
in numbers, 'the tigtuiug iiuauty ol the tioops is higli. ’ 
“The Geiman Geiieial iilatl .... possesses gieal skill 
Loth in handling ol tioops in action and in their lapid 
movement horn place to place. Ihe leeent faghting m 
Italy should leave no doubt on these points.” 

Regarding the contribution so far of the 
ATcstorn Allies towards the vanquishing of 
Germany Mr. Churchill’s statement related in 
the mam to the aerial offensive over Germany 
and qccupied Europe — which in his opinion had 
^rced Germany to emp.oy four-fifths of her 
figliter forces on the British and American 
fronts — and to the pinning down of between forty 
and ’forty-five divisions in Italy and Yugoslavia, 
besides tioldirig down large bodies of German 
forces in France and the Low-countries through 
the fear of invasion. As regards the disappoint- 
ing nature of the Italian campaign, as gauged 
by results, be attributed that maimy to extreme- 
ly bad weather and to some extent to the 
obstinate nature of the defence ordered by Hitler 
against the Allied forces advancing upon Rome. 

With regard to llie future of the European 
campaign, he held out great hopes of wearing 
out the German aerial defences to the vanishing 
point. As to the coming offensive he gave great 
praise to General Eisenhower’s staff arrange- 
ments and justified the handing over of the 
supreme conduct of the combined invasion forces 
to him. As regards the recent conferences, he 
rthid some compliments to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and his wife. 

He had much more to say about the con- 
ference at Teheran, specially about the political 
complications that may arise in the future. 
Finally he clearly stated that the Allies had 
agreed that the full force of all of the parties 
in conference at Teheran would be used to the 
utmost during the coming spring and summer. 

Taken as a whole, the speten does not thiw 
much light on the prospects of the Allies in the 
Eurofiean war, viewed from a short-time angle. 
Mr. Churchill has made it clear that Hitler’s 
Wttl-raachine has not yet begun to crack, and 


that even after the tremendous battering it has 
icccncd duiiiig the ihiee years ul tlie Russian 
eumpa.gns it may put up such a formidable 
deience — by cutting its losses and shortening its 
lines — as to lender llie question ot ending the 
Euiopean war m 1944 a problematical one. The 
position becomes still more puzzling when his 
own statements legarding uar-pruduction and 
numeiical stiengths ol the fighting t..rces of the 
ojiponents are considered relatively. Even if we 
admit that the defenders usually enjoy an ad- 
\antage of a handicap of tvo to one m such 
maticis, the production and numerical strengdis 
of the Allies as a whole should be overwhelm- 
ingly preponderant, if the piob.em of transport 
be solved. In any case, whatever might be the 
real hitch, the Eastern theatre of war has been 
again relegated to a second place beyond all 
doubt. 'W'liich means that this war is going to 
be a long one, from the global point of view, 
unless the Allies get an extraorUinaiy run of 
luck. 

Leaving future considerations aside one 
finds the .Allied position encouraging in so far 
as the Russian battle-fronts of the immediate 
present — and recent past — are concerned. The 
German defence lines are being steadily levered 
back, though the fighting is gradually becoming 
fiercer and' extended. The thaw is not very far 
off now and large-scale operation may have to 
be halted for some little period in the near future, 
in order to change over from the methods of the 
winter campaign to that of the spring and 
summer. But in this winter’s campaign the 
Russians have been able to manoeuvre into posi- 
tions of vantage almost all along the line. If 
the question of transport across vast stretches of 
totally devastated areas could be solved, then 
the synchronized assault on the Germanic 
defences from the East and the West could now 
be developed on a titanic scale. The German 
defenders on the Russian soil have had no res- 
pite this winter, but of course neither did tho 
Soviet soldier have any. 

With the approach of spring the Second 
Front comes nearer its zero hour. Somewhere 
between March 10 and April 8— two full-moon 
periods — things should possibly begin to move. 
It is impossible of course to guess at the secrets 
of time and place — and methods — in the schedule 
of Invasion plans. This much is certain that 
the b'oodicst of all strugg’es are ahead of the 
Western Allies and much will depend on liow 
closely the secrets of the opening moves have 
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been guarded. The Allies are not leaving 
much to chance, to judge from what the various 
spokesmen of the United Nations have said, 
but still against an adversary of the calibre of 
the German Supreme Command, the element of 
surprise would be of the greatest value to the 
attacker. In Italy the Wehrmacht had shown 
an uncanny capacity for 'guessing the Allied 
moves and with meticulous care and great tacti- 
cal skill, as admitted by Mr. Churchill, they 
had countered the Allied drive to Rome, utilizing 
every advantage of terrain, of weather and of 
transport facilities. From a desperate situation 
in which the Allies seemed to hold every card 
they had staged a recovery to the extent that the 
attacker now had to face a defence in depth 
that was not only getting harder and more 
obstinate every day but was growing more and 
more on the a^essive side, attacking and 
counter-attacking with an increasing amount of 
ferocity, in a rising tempo, which has made 
General Alexander describe the fighting as 
“ terrific.” 

1942 was the year of fate for German 
aggression, 1944 seems to be the year of trial 
for the defence strategy set up by Hitler’s 
Supreme Command. Up till now the defence has 
been successful in the West and South inasmuch 
no serious breach has been made in the defence 
lines in Wiestern and Southern Europe, despite 
the extremely careful and vastly extensive 
preparations made for the attack on the “ soft 
underbelly of Europe.” The high hopes enter- 
tained at the time of the collapse of Italy have 
now been whittled down to the expectations of 
the fruits of a limited offensive, as can be gather- 
ed from Mr. Churchill’s statement. Great 
undoubtedly as would be the effect of the capture 
of Rome on the Italian situation, it would have 
been infinitely more so had the Allies been suc- 
cessful in November or even in December. On 
the Russian front the German defence has not 
been able to stand up against the battering of the 
mighty armies of the Soviets. Nearly three- 
fourths of the soil overrun by the Germanic 
hordes has been wrested back from the invader, 
and some of his strongest defence bastions have 
been blasted out. But there too, it must be 
admitted, there has been no rout, and the 
German retreat has been orderly up till now. 
The Germans have suffered very severe losses, 
but their General Staff has so far been able to 
extricate the great army groups from encircling 
movements and to keep the defence line intact, 
in spite of the extremely violent assaults en 
mios^e by the Russian forces, pressed on regard- 


less of losses. In the seven months since the 
capture of Orel and Byelgorod, there has been 
no slackening of the Russian effort, no attempt 
at lessening the sacrifice of men or material, and 
the achievements have been magnificent beyond 
even the dreams of the United Nations But 
despite many major reverses, and terrific losses, 
the German retreat does not as yet show the 
signs of degenerating into a rout, nor does the 
defence line indicate any definite signs of crack- 
ing up. As yet the defender seems to be able 
to call up reserves in time to patch breaches, to 
fight rear-guard actions and to hold up the arms 
of pincers movements from engulfing retreating 
army groups by putting up “ hedgehog ” defences 
against the logical path of the main assault 
columns of the Soviets’ forces. Moreover, the 
resistance seems to stiffening slowly as the 
German line is shortening and drawing nearer 
to its main supply and reserve depots. All of 
w'hich tend to substantiate the Soviets’ con- 
tention that the German defence in the East will 
not tend to collapse until at least 40 or 50 of the 
160 Axis divisions, now on the Eastern front 
according to Russian estimates, are drawn away 
to the Western theatre of war due to pressure 
exerted by the other Allies. 

The situation, therefore, calls not only for an 
early opening of the Allied offensive in tlic West 
but also for the quick establishment of wide 
bridgeheads, through breaches in the German 
“West- Wall” defences, that would permit- a 
vast invasion force to operate on a Second Front 
comparable in magnitude to the Eastern battle- 
zones When the campaigns in the West match 
in intensity and extent those on the Russian 
front, it is only then that the crucial test of the 
Germanic defence strategy will come. Mr. 
Churchill’s speech makes it clear that the 
Western Allies are now keyed up to the point 
of the supreme test and it also expresses every 
confidence on the ability of the chosen leaders 
to meet any exigency that may arise in the 
venture. 

Coming nearer home, the situation in the 
Arakans is very obscure and that in the 
Hukwang valley somewhat less so. We arc not 
as yet in a position to view the operations in 
these areas in their full perspective. Judging 
from what reports have been released to the 
press, no quick decisions are likely to be ob- 
tained on the Indo-Burmese fronts' in the near 
future. As the monsoons are now only eight 
to ten weeks distant on the Arakan areas, the 
chances for a major thrust into Burma through 
that sector seem to be remote. 









1 Major-General Chennault, Command^ of the 14th U. S Army Air Foico, recently named as 
■ Chmese Air Force, conducts members of the Chinese Aeronautical 

. Attsirs Commission on a tour of inspection of his headquarters unit at an advanced air base 

lu China Courtesy : USOWI 



THE RISE OF MAHADJI SINDHIA 

By Rao Bahad-ue G. S. SARDESAI 


Mahadji Sindhia, lovingly called by his 
contemporaries as Patil Baba, was probably the 
most remarkable personality in Indian history 
diming the last 30 years of the 18th century. 
His rivals for that distinction were Haidar Ah 
and Nana Fadnis, but the activities of these two 
ranged over a smaller area than Mahadp’s and 
they had to struggle against much lighter odds 
than he. Above all Jm work endures, while the 
other two have left only their names behind 
Mahadji' was the founder of the State olGwalior 
and the creator of its greatness, though the house 
of Sindhia first rose above obscurity to landed 
possessions — but on a much humbler scale, under 
his father Hanoji. 

Ranoji, the hereditaiy patil or village head- 
man of K^onher Khed, died in 1745, and four of 
his sons, — iJayappa, Dattaji, Jotyaji and Tukoji, 
had all died by January 1761, and so also had 
done Jlankoji the, son of Jayappa. Thus, after 
the fatal day of Panipat, the only surviving son 
of Ranoji was Mahadji, born out of wedlock to 
a Rajputni girl. Mahadji had to start life with 
the Heavy handicap of a slur on his birth. And 
this blot on his escutcheon led to a long delay 
in his being recognised by the, Peshwa as the 
head' of the Sindhia family and estates in succes- 
sion to Ranoji’s deceased sons. 

Anoither and probably more potent cause 
of the delay was the discord in the Peshwa’s 
family. Balaji Rao, the 3rd Peshwa, had sur- 
vived the disaster of Pampat by only five 
months, and left his throne, to his eldest surviving 
son Madhav Rao, a lad of sixteen only, though 
proba,bly the most highly gifted prince of that 
race. Against him stood his paternal uncle 
Raghunath Rao — the man whose unpatriotic 
ambition afterwards brought the English mer- 
chants to attack the national Government of 
Poona and whose worthy son Baji Rao II 
completed his work by signing away the inde- 
pendence of the Maratha State at the Treaty of 
Bassein in 1802. Raghunath’s guilty plan was 
to raise a party of his own, usurp the de facto 
administration of the Poona Government and 
turn the lawful Peshwa into a political prisoner. 
This disloyal design Mahadji refused to support, 
and hence Raghunath, during the first few years 
when the youthful Mladhav Rao was not yet 
firmly seated on the saddle, thwarted Miahadji 
in every possible way, especially by raising up 
rivals’ to him from among the other members of 
the Sindhia family. 

Mahadji Sindhia was pro^bly born, in 1727. 
TEa story of his adventures 'in retreating from 


the fatal field of Panipat (1761) closely pur- 
sued by a ferocious Afghan horseman who left 
him wounded and crippled for life, and his rescue 
by a water-earrier (bhisti), is well-known. We 
next hear of him as coming from Malwa to join 
the Peshwa at the siege of Miraj in December 
1762. But he seems to have immediately 
returned to Ujjain without the question having 
been decided about his succession to the Sindhian 
State. A large nazarana of several lacs was 
demanded which Mahadji could not pay; and 
Raghoba who then handled all such important 
matters was not favourably disposed towards 
Mahadji as the latter evinced a distinct attach- 
ment to the young Madhav Rao. Mahadji’s com- 
petitor for the family headship was Kedarji 
Sindhia, a son of Tukoji, the youngest of Ranoji’s 
sons and not a little trouble to Mahadji was also 
created by the widowed ladies of the Sindhia 
family, the two wives of Ranoji, Nimbabai and 
Chimabai, both living, Jayappa’s wife Sakhubai, 
Dattaji’s wife Bha,girathibai, and Sagunabai the 
wife of Jotiba. All these ladies now suffered 
intolerable hardship for want of some supporter 
to look after their needs. In a letter dated 8th 
July 1767 Mahadji complains bitterly that his 
own mother Chimabai was for years living 
entirely on debts which had grown to twenty 
thousand rupees and that no one would lend 
her any more money. 

Besides Madhav Rao and Raghunath and 
the ladies of Ranoji’s family, there were others 
whose selfish interests conflicted with a speedy 
settlement of the problem of the Sindhia succes- 
sion. Naro Shankar, erstwhile governor of 
Jhansi, Chinto Vithal, Raghoba's principal 
adviser, Gangoba Tatya Chandrachud, the 
mentor of Malharrao Holkar, these and others 
had all a hand in nominating the Diwan and 
other officials for managing Sindhian financial 
affairs. The nomination gave these worthies 
not only a share in the nazarana but also an 
opportunity to provide for their hungry depen- 
dents Contemporaiy papers mention so many 
candidates for these posts that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them here Nobody cared to 
examine the fitness of the nominees, nor the 
wishes of the would-be master. Mahadji did 
short work with two such officials, as will be seen 
later. 

II 

Personally Miahadji studiously avoided 
taking sides in the severe internecine conflict 
that for long raged between the young Peshwa 
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and Ms uncle. During the summer of 1763 when 
Janoji Bhosle of Nagpur joined Nizam Ali and 
burnt Poona, the Peshwa called upon Mahadji 
then at Ujjain to descend upon Janoji’s posses- 
sions of Berar. Mahadji obeyed the summons 
and so threatened Janoji that the latter at once 
threw hinaself upon the Peshwa’s mercy. 
Madhav Rao was highly pleased with M'ahadji’s 
performance and wished at once to instal him 
formally as the successor of Dattaji and Jankoji. 
Mahadji had a cordial meeting with the Peshwa 
at Toka on the Godavari in Ocitober 1763 and 
together they marched towards Poona. But the 
project of Mahadji’s installation received a 
sudden set-back owing to the appearance of a 
pretender who falsely personated the missing 
Jankoji Sindhia and claimed the succession. 
During November the pretender was examined 
and exposed and was suitably punished. • In the 
meanwhile Ra,ghunathrao appointed Kedarji to 
the Sindhian chief ship, fixing eight lacs as the 
amount of the nazarana. Wthin a few days, 
however, Madhav Rao issued sanads in the name 
of Mahadji, declaring him as the rightful heir, 
(15 Dec. 1763) . This step only aggravated the 
confusion and threatened to spread the poison 
of domestic feud in Sindhia’s house. Fortunately, 
Kedarji proved perfectly loyal to Mahadji. 

But Jayappa’s wife Sakhubai appealed to 
Ra^oba against Mahadji’s appointment, pro- 
bably on ac'cormt of his illegitimate binth ; and 
the vacillating Ra^oba issued orders setting 
aside both Miahadji and Kedarji and bringing 
forward his own nominee, Manaji Sindhia, 
a distant relative of the family, he being the 
grandson of that Sabaji Sindhia who had carried 
the Maratha arms to Attock during 1758. 
Manaji was a spirited soldier and staunch parti- 
san of Raghoba. This supersession of Mahadji’s 
claim incensed him terribly. He broke into 
open rebellion against Raghoba during the 
summer of 1764 when the Peshwa was absent 
in the Camatak expedition against Haidar Ali. 
Mahadji at once proceeded to Ujjain. 

As soon as Raghoba learnt that Miahadji 
had started for the north without obtaining his 
formal leave, the former issued instantaneous 
orders to his officials to arrest him immediately 
on the way. “Mahadji SindMa has run away 
without taking leave, therefore he should be 
pursued night and day on the way and prevented 
from crossing the Tapti. Not a moment’s delay 
would be tolerated.” But Mahadji was not the 
man to be so easily cowed. He opposed the 
pursuers boldly and quickly reached Ujjain via 
Maheshvar on 13th July 1764. Nor did he care 
to report his action to the Peshwa or anybody- 


else. He at once took possession of the actual 
management of his patrimony, not minding who 
was formally invested with authority by the 
Peshwa’s Government. Raghoba resented this 
conduct of Mahadji all the more, and at once 
called to his presence Mahadji’s nephew Kedarji 
with a view to setting him up against the rebel 
Mahadji. Kedarji saw through the game and 
thus replied to Raghoba, “ The revered Mahadji 
Bawa is already performing loyal service here. 
To him you should address whatever commands 
you have to issue. I am entirely dependent upon, 
his wishes. We shall both serve you loyally.” 
Thus Mahadji continued his operations in Malwa 
and exacted tributes from the local chiefs. 
Raghoba could not coerce him beyond issuing 
verbal orders. But he managed on the advice 
of his confidential and wily secretary Chinto 
Vithal to appoint one Mahadaji Govind as 
Manaji’s Diwan and send them both into M)alwa. 
Mahadji was equal to the occasion. He dis- 
regarded the new Diwan altogether and so 
managed matters that within a few months of 
his arrival, this new Diwan Mahadaji Govind 
was openly attacked and killed in a scuffle by 
the villagers near Ujjain in June 1765. > Inci- 
dents like this disclose the inherent defects of 
the Maratha administration. 

m 

All the while Mahadji was not remiss in 
promoting the main interests of the Mlaratha 
government in the north. While he was near 
Kotah in Rajputana, in May 1765, he learnt of 
the severe disaster which had overtaken Mal- 
harrao Holkar in an encounter with the British 
troops under Major Fletcher. Mahadji imme- 
diately ran to the defeated veteran’s assistance, 
although in personal matters he was none too 
friendly towards Holkar’s policy. Malharrao 
was then very old and so took to heart his severe 
rout by the English that he gradually lost his 
strength and died next year. 

During the autumn of 1765 Clive appeared 
near Allahabad and ^ve a masterful turn to 
Indian politics by taking under British protec- 
tion the Emperor and Shuja-ud-Daula and 
accepting the Diwani of Bengal. Shuja-ud- 
Daula who was chafing under the blows he had 
received at Baksar, was appeased and quieted. 
Clive’s settlement caused a severe set-back. tc 
the traditional Maratha policy in the north 
since hereafter the British came forth openly to 
dispute with the Miarathas the future supremacy 
of the Indian continent. The young Peshwa 
well realizing the significance of these changes 
sent Raghoba expeditiously to the north, as he 
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was the only experienced man acquainted with 
the complicated affairs of that region. Raghoba 
appeared in Malwa in the early months of 1766, 
when Mahadji readily joined him and rendered 
whatever service he could, without showing the 
least chagrin for the treatment he had received 
in the past. While, the Maratha armies were 
preparing to humble the Rana of Gohad, Mal- 
harrao Holkar died on 20th May, 1766 near 
Jhansi in the presence of Raghoba, Mahadji and 
Mudhoji Bhosle of Nagpur. 

, IV 

_ Although during all these years Mahadji was 
subjected to the most distressing circumstances, 
he was cautious on one point. He carefully 
husbanded bis scanty resources and utilized them 
in organizing his military arm, collecting a band 
of devoted followers whom he regularly paid and 
honourably maintained as the best means of over- 
coming his external difficulties. Most of his latter 
day co&ipanions and comrades in arms were rear- 
,ed during these early days. He left his own 
mother in want, as we have seen before, but con- 
centrajied on increasing his military strength, 
which* throughout his future career utfderwent 
frequent reforms and changes as experience 
demanded. One of his lieutenants Raghoram Page 
writes on 17th August 1765 : “ Here Mahadji 
has about him a band of devoted comrades ready 
to sacrifice their lives for him. All are of one 
mind, all imbued with a spirit of loyal service to 
Mahadji’s master the Peshwa, in perfect imita- 
tion of the devotion and sacrifice eidiibited by his 
brothers before him in the service of the Maratha 
State.”* 

Raghoba’s expedition in north India during 
1766 and 1767 proved a dismal failure. He could 
not subjugate even the Rana of Gohad, now join- 
ed by the Jats of Bharatpore; and as the emperor 
and Shuja-ud-Daula had been already detached 
from Maratha subjection, Raghoba had to return 
to the south utterly discomfited and therefore all 
the more enraged against his nephew for not 
having supplied him with enough funds' from 
Poona and for planning to ruin his reputation. 
The ill-feeling soon assumed a serious form; the 
two came to open blows. The British agent 
BromCj who visited Raghoba at Nasik towards 
the end of 1767 and who incited him not a little 
'to an open conflict, vividly describes Raghoba’s 
attitude. 

• Raghoba openly demanded a half share of 

♦ Raj vol. 13, 22. The first 62 letters of this volume 
supply a fund of information on Mahadji’s garjy eareer* 


the Maratha State; the Peshwa refused it point- 
blank and called to his presence the various 
important sardars in order to make them swear 
allegiance to him. This was in November 1767, 
when both M(ahad]i and Tukoji Holkar repaired 
to Poona. It was at this time that Mahadji 
received from the Peshwa his final official invest- 
ture without much ado about the nazarana. 
Tukoji and Mahadji remained loyal to the 
Peshwa throughout the ensuing campaign. Only 
two prominent sardars, — the Gaikwad and the 
Bhosle of Nagpur — sided with Raghoba. 

The two parties came to close grips on lOth 
June 1768 in the vicinity of Dhodap near Nasik, 
when Raghoba was completely routed and com- 
pelled to submit to the Peshwa. Thereafter he 
was kept a close prisoner in the palace of Poona. 
Holkar^s Diwan Gangadhar Tatya secretly 
helped Raghoba, a conduct which the Peshwa 
severely resented and for w'hich the Diwan, be- 
sides being heavily fined, was caned in an open 
Darbar at Poona. Mahadji gained the Peshwa’s 
high favour and regard and was at once des- 
patched to the north to look after the Maratha 
interests there. Mahadji arrived on the scene 
of north India towards the end of 1768 and at 
once began to assert his personality on the 
situation which is well-lmown to history. 
Mahadji’s Diwan Ragho Ram Page whO' has 
already been alluded to, and who was a partisan 
of Raghoba, now rebelled against Mahadji, who 
attacked and killed him in an open fight in 
January 1769, thereby teaching a lesson to all 
his subordinates that they had now to deal with 
a master who was not to be trifled with. 

The year 1769 thus marks the rise of this 
last hero of the Maratha Empire, having served 
a period of tutelage for some eight years, of 
which the main incidents have been presented 
above. It is well-known how Mahadji’s willing 
co-operation alone enabled Nana Fachiis to win 
the First Anglo-Maratha "War which was pro- 
voked by the wicked Raghoba seeking British 
protection after the murder of his nephew, the 
Peshwa Narayan Rao. 

This sketch of Mahadji Sindhia’s early 
career clearly shows how cautiously he climbed 
the way to success in the midst of almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties. All the great qualities 
of the head and the heart which he exhibited in 
his later career received their early development 
under the stress of the circumstances through 
which he had to pass in this, early period. 
Destiny marked him out to be one of the greatesf. 
men that the Maratha nation has produced, 
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1 consider it to be my first duty to express 
my most sincere gratitude to the authorities of 
the All-India Oriential Conference for the honour 
they have conferred upon me by inviting me 
to preside over the Section of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion of this session of the Conference 
which is holding its sittings within the precincts 
of a University which I am proud to call _my 
Alma-mater. Being fully aware of my limita- 
tions and of the onerous duty which a President 
has to perform I feel much diffident within my- 
self to shoulder the responsibility, but as sil^ 
I have no other choice. 

As the President of a. Section it is my next 
duty ito deliver an address covering the progress 
achieved in the subjects connected with the 
Section since we met last at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
in 1941, and to place before you some of the 
more important problems which as a student 
of Indian Philosophy I have before me. 

Before proceeding with the first part of my 
worlc, I must confess very frankly that the sur- 
vey of the progress made in this Section, as given 
below, in no way claims to be quite exhaustive 
and comprehensive. It is partly due to the short 
notice of the session and partly to the consider- 
ation of not encroaching upon the time of others 
while delivering it before the audience here. 

I 

The most important contribution to this 
Section is ithe History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, 
Parts I k II, by Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. 
Pandit Kane’s scholarship needs no introduction. 
The first volume of his History of Dharmasastra 
has been before the public for over ten years 
and we Imow what great amount of labour and 
scholarship is necessary for such a monumental 
authoritative work. The present volume contains 
the treatment of wrno, asrarm, samskSras, 
dhmka, achara, ddna and utsarga and srauta 
sacrifices. The author has based the exposition 
of all these topics on authoritative original 
seources including most of the modem Niban- 
dhas. The subject is so vast and its nature is 
sometimes so complicated that it is difficult to 
say that all the schools of Dharmasastra are 

* Presidential Address (Philosophy and Religion. 
Section) delivered at the Twelfth All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Benares Hindu University, December 31, 1943 
and January 1 and 2, 1944. 


fully represented, but as far as it seems. Pandit 
Kajie has not omitted any important text from 
his treatment. We are much indebted to the 
author for his contributions and are anxiously 
looking forward to see his third volume dealing 
with all the rest of the topics of Dharmasastra 
which I hope is almost complete by now. 

The next but not the less important work 
is Purva-Mf.tnamsd in its Sources by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha 
with an Appendix named Critical BMiography 
of Purva-Mlmamsd, also known as Mmamsa- 
husumdhjali by myself. It is the first volume 
of the newly started The Library of Indian 
Philosophy and Religion SeAes under the general 
editorship of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and publish- 
ed by the Benares Hindu University Dr. Jha 
w''as, undoubtedly, one of the greatest scholars 
of recent times. As regards his contributions to 
Purva-MSmamsa, we may say without any- hesi- 
tation that he has done the same scrvice_ which 
the great Kumarila Bhatta did in his time to 
the Sastra. His present work which was, unfor- 
tunately, his last contribution in this life, is the 
most exhaustive and all-comprehensive treatment 
of the three well-known schools of Purva- 
Mimam&a, namely Bhatta, Guru and Mishra. 
By the publication of this work we have got 
a complete book on the History of Purva- 
Mimamsa based on original sources. 

The Agamasdstra of Gaudapdda deserves our 
next attention. Though generally it is called 
MSndukyakdrika or Gaudaipadakanka, yet the 
present author likes to name it Agamasdstra, 
because it is an “ authoritative treatise which 
deals with or is based on a traditional doctrine 
or doctrines.” It has been edited, translated 
and annotated by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya of Calcutta after a 
thorough study of the book for about twenty 
years. Professor Bhattacharya is not at all 
satisfied with the interpretation given .by 
Sankaracharya, and identifies it with that of the 
Vijhdnavdda. It is true, holds Prof. Bhatta^ 
charya, that Gaudapada advocates the Vijhdntv- 
vSda in his Kdrik^, but certainly, takes the 
Bnhaddranyaka Upanisad as the ultimate basis 
for his treatment. One may or may not' share 
with his views, but there is no doubt that his 
treatment has opened quite a new line of thinking 
and is worth further investigation. In spite of 
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all the praise that the present edition deserves, 
it^is a fact that the printing of the text in Deva- 
ndgri script would have been much more desir- 
able. 

Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University deserves 
our congratulations for his Early Bistory of the 
Vatsnaiva Faith and Movement in Bengal. In 
this interesiting work the author gives us an 
account of the views of early Chaitanyaism based 
on almost all the original works written by the 
followers of Sri Chaitanya. Though not quite 
exhaustive, the author has given a summary of 
almost all the works written in Sanskrit by 
scholars and devotees inspired by the personality 
of Chaitanya. He also discusses therein the inter- 
pretation of rasa-sastra, theology, philosophy, 
rituals etc., as found in the works of Vaisnava- 
ism of that period. The book, on the whole, is 
indeed a valuable contribution to the literature 
and deserves our praise. 

One of the most important books that has 
been ^published in the Adyar Library Ser>xs is 
The Philosophy of Visistadvaita by Prof. P. N. 
Srinivasachari, M A. The main purpose of this 
work, as he himself has told us, is to give a 
cntical and comprehensive exposition of the 
central features of the Philosophy of Visistad- 
vaita and its relation to other schools of Vedanta. 
The author very dispassionately and critically 
elucidates almost all the aspects of the school. 
He proceeds with a clear outlook and makes 
efforts to judge his statements from the correct 
angle of vision of all the schools of Vedanta. 
His statements are quite authentic and do not 
conflict with the true spirit of the school on 
any point. The author seems to me one of the 
best exponents of the thought. It is indeed a 
very good addition to the literature of the school. 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Principal, Lingaraj 
College, Belgaum, has added A Hand-Book of 
Virasaivaism to the literature of the Lingayata 
School. Saivaism is one of the important schools 
of Indian Philosophy which has two sub-schools 
— Saivaism of Kastoir and that of Southern 
India which is, ordinarily, called Virasaivaism, or 
more popularly, Lingayata Darsana. The author 
has made a comparative study of the various 
schools of Vedanta and has compared and drawn 
contrasts between their views and those of the 
Lingayata school. The teachings of this school 
are more particularly moral, but their philo- 
sophical back-ground cannot be overlooked. 
The author has discussed topics like the concep- 
tion* of God, Sakti, M4ya, Appearance, and 
Reality. The book is well written and the author 
deserves every encouragement. 

History and Philosophy of Lingayata 


Religion (being an Introduction to the Linga- 
dhSranacandnka of Nandikeshvara) by Mr. 
M. R. Sakhare is another work added to the 
literature of Virasaivaism. The main object of 
the author is a comprehensive treatment of the 
History and Philosophy of the school. Mr. 
Sakhare traces the origin of the school to the 
12th century A.D. The school has got a philo- 
sophy of its own and deals with the social and 
religious aspects also as practised amongst its 
followers. It is influenced both by Saivaism 
and Saktaism. Both in theory and practice 
its views are very reactionary and revolt against 
the orthodox views and do not appear to believe 
even in the influence of the Latw of Karman. 
Perhaps this was the reason why it could not 
spread far beyond the locality of its origin. 

The author in his enthusiasm has gone far 
beyond the limits of his main theme, and so has 
been not much successful in his attempts. It 
was not at all necessary for him to go back to 
the old questions and discuss the much contro- 
versial topics of the ancient civilisation of the 
country in this very volume. If the author were 
serious enough to discuss such questions, he 
could have done it in a separate volume. Be- 
sides, some of the statements made therein are 
far from satisfactory and ought to have been 
more critically examined before being put before 
the public. As it is, the book is much confused 
and contains many things which need not have 
been there at all. 

Next, I pass on to the Nimbdrka School of 
Vedanta by myself. As far as I know, no 
attempt was ever made to write in English, as 
a matter of fact, in any lan^age except Sanscrit, 
a comprehensive history of the school prior to 
this. The only book published in English 
is the Doctrine of Nimbctrka in two volumes by 
Dr. Roma Bose (Chaudhari) which is nothing 
but an English translation, with some annota- 
tions, of the two direct and indirect commentaries 
on the Brakmasutras of Badarayana, known as 
the Veddnia-Pdrijata^Saurabha and the Vedanta- 
Kfimivbha. The third volume which was an- 
nounced to contain a full philosophical 
exposition of Nimbarka’s doctrines is still 
awaiting its publication. The book under review 
is an exhaustive treatment of the doctrines of 
the school based on almost all the available texts 
in print. It is fully documented and is thus most 
authoritative. 

The work of Bhai Manilal C. Parekh, named 
Vallabhacharya — Life, Teachings and Movement 
is perhaps the latest addition to the ■ literature 
of the Vallabha School. The book is divided 
i nto four sections— ^Life of Vallabha — ^Teachings 
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of Vallabha — Movement of Vallabha and the 
Bhagawatadharma in Gujarat. The exposition 
is quite popular and has not much of philosophy- 
in it. l^at I mean is that no" effort has been 
made in this book to go to the original texts as 
to bring out the philosophical doctrines of the 
school. Perhaps that "was not even the object of 
the author. Though quite interesting, the book 
cannot be -taken to be a scholarly representation 
of all the aspects of the school based on original 
sources. Then, -w-e kno-w that there is much 
scope for -wnting on the social and religious as- 
pedts of the school -which also are not found in 
this book. To me the school of Vallabha appears 
to be, more or less, a living system which exists 
not only in the belief but is strictly adhered to 
in practice,, and so it is necessary that a much 
more comprehensive study of the doctrines of 
the school should be presented to the scholarly 
world. I have been myself working on it for 
about a year or so and have collected all possible 
and necessary material and hope to present a 
volume to the, scholarly world before long. 

The Jaina Sadhus have been writing in 
Sanskrit for a pretty long time on Jaina 
thoughts. It is gratifying to find that they have 
lately begun to write in English also to popular- 
ise their thoughts. This will enable us to have 
more authentic books based on original sources 
and traditions of the Bampradaya. It is our 
first duty to preserve the traditions which alone 
can guide us like a torch in our scholarly pur- 
suits to bring into li^t the hidden treasures of 
thoughts. It is because we have lost tradition 
in several branches of our literature that we are 
quite in the dark as to the correct interpretation 
of various important problems connected with 
them. 

I am glad to mention in this connection the 
efforts made by Muni Ratnaprabha Vijaya of 
Ahmedabad. Under the common title Sramana 
Bhongavan Mah&iflra he has brought out four 
volumes. The first part of volume I deals with 
the twenty-six previous Bhavas (existences) of 
MJahavIra after the realisation of Samyaktva 
(right belief) . The second volume contains an 
account of the twenty-seventh Bhava of M,aha- 
vira as Vardhamana Kumara The third volume 
treats of Ganadharcwada, that is, the explana- 
tion of doubts by the eleven chief disciples of 
Mahavira namely, Indrabhuti and others The 
fourth yolum-o is named Sthamravali which 
contains an exposition of the sthaviras, that is, 
the old and highly respected learned ascetics. 
All these .works are well annotated, translated 
and explained. Every effort has been made to 
make these volumes useful and up-to-date. The 


expositions though very lucid, interesting and 
informative, are sometimes more frivolous. To 
write much more than whaJt is necessary seems 
to be a habit with the modern Jaina writers. 
For a scholarly work brevity of expression should 
always be adhered to. 

Cosmplogy Old and New by Mr. G. R. Jain 
and published in the J. L. Jaini Memorial Senes, 
contains a free English translation of the fifth 
chapiter of the TattvairthiSdhigamasutra of 
Umasvatl with ample notes. The author has 
not only taken great pains to explain the sutras 
buit has also gone beyond the scope of his school 
to compare and contrast its doctrines with those 
of the other systems of Indian Philosophy, This 
sort of comparative study is, undoubtedly, vcry 
useful and desirable, but one should remain very 
careful against misinterpretation of thoughts. 
There are certain statements in this book 
which are quite misleading and confusing, and 
I am afraid, instead of doing any good to the 
beginners they may create prejudices in their 
mind. 

A History of the Canonical Literature of 
the Jainas by Prof. H. R. Kapadia gives us the 
history of the Svetambara . Jaina canon. -The 
author has collected very good material from 
the onginal sources based on MSS. Pie has tried 
to emphasise more on the traditional aspect of 
the thought, and so he may not appear to be 
very critical in his judgment to the modernists. 
It is good that we should try to preserve our 
traditions, but at the same time we should not 
forget to make out clear distinction between 
traditions and history. There is no serious and 
systematic arrangement of the various aspects of 
the thought. With such an ample and original 
collection of material the author would have 
written a far more interesting and critical book 
on the subject. 

Likewise, we have got a few modern works 
on Buddhism also to note here. There is the 
Early Mpnistic Buddhism, Vol. I by Prof. 
Nalinaksha Dutt wherein questions like— what 
is not Buddhism, what is early (monistic) 
Buddhism, how a Buddhist should live, etc., have 
been discussed. The book is written more from 
the popular point of view than for the use of 
critical scholarship. 

Then there is a collection of sporadic writ- 
ings and lectures of the late Mrs. Rhys Davids 
which she has named Way-farer’s Words, Vol. 
n. It contains an account of her own researches 
in early Buddhistic sources. She rightly eriti- 
sises the various old and current views on 
Buddhism and hqlds that for the correct inter- 
pretation of Buddhist thoughts original Pali 
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records are still to be properly studied. Most 
of the interpretations of the Buddist thoughts, 
holds she, have been disproved simply because 
they could not be supported by original texts. 
She goes even so far as to apply her argument 
to systems like Vedanta also. There is enough 
truth in what she has said. Indeed, working 
without consulting original texts is responsible 
for many a mistake in several other fields also. 

The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita, by Prof. 
P. N. Srinivasachan of Madras is a very inter- 
esting book. The author in nine different 
chapters has expounded the ethical aspect of the 
Bhagavadglta in the light of Vtsistadvaita by 
adopting, as he himself says, western methods 
of critical enquiry. The ethical stand-point of 
the various schools of Indian thought has been 
examined m the light of the western thought 
and a true valuation of the position of the Gita 
has been made out. The author is a very good 
scholar of VisistMvaita school and has clear 
ideas ijabout the different stand-points of almost 
all the schools. His treatment is quite lucid 
and unbiased. 

The Progress of Indie Studies (1917-1942) 
published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in connection with its Silver Jubilee 
contains a brief survey of the progress made in 
Indian Philosophy by one of my students Dr. 
P. T. Raju of tthe Andhra University. The 
author gives us a very sketchy account of the 
work done in this field. The treatment, besides 
being quite unsatisfactory, is entirely misleading. 
It is strange that the author is so ignorant of 
the essential characteristics of Indian Philosophy. 
He has throughout misrepresented the Indian 
ou/tlook and is not at all clear as to the high 
standard that Indian Philosophy has ever kept 
before it. One fails to understand how a philo- 
sophy, which deals with the ultimate Truth, 
can change with the change of the cultural sur- 
roundings. There are so many misleading 
remarks and sorndtimes quite incorrect, that it 
is not at all possible for me to refute them 
here. I will, however, certainly refer to one or 
two points which will be quite sufBcient to show 
his ignorance of the subject. Every Sanskrit 
Pandit is never regarded as a philosopher. There 
are (thousands of VaiyScaranas, Jyotisis, Yai- 
dikas, and many others who never, even in their 
dreams, think of themselves as philosophers, al- 
though they are great Pandits. His assumption 
that for being a philosopher and for understand- 
ing the difficult Sanskrit texits teaming is needed 
in the European philosophy is entirely fantastic. 
You can very easily gather his ideas about 


Indian Philosophy from the following lines which 
I quote from his essay. He says : 

“It is true that, Sanskrit being a dead language 
a good deal more knowledge of the language is required 
for the understandmg of Sanskrit philosophical texts 
than of English for the understandmg of English philoso- 
phy. But this admission does not imply that every 
Sanskrit scholar without the necessary trainmg in philo- 
sophical thinking can be a philosopher. And training 
IS needed not only m Sanskrit philosophy but also in the 
European. It will not do if one knows a httle about 
Berkeley’s Principles or Spinoza’s Substance. A more 
systematic training is necessary before India can produce 
many philosopheis who can rank mth the greatest 
intellects of the West. Apart fiom^the question of 
producing new systems, even in mterpreting our 
ancient thought a good knowledge of Western Philosophy 
is necessary.” 

Such being the standard of judgment of Dr. 
Raju, I think only half a dozen (or even less) 
scholars who have got thorough training in Euro- 
pean philosophy, can deserve to be called Indian 
Philosophers, while Sankaracharya, Ramanuja- 
charya, Vachaspati Mishra, Shriharsa, Udayana- 
charya, Dharmakirti, Vasubandhu, Nlgarjuna 
and all those, who have done similar services 
to the cause of knowledge in India and are 
regarded by all as great philosophers of this 
country, do not deserve to be called philoso- 
phers, simply because they were never 
systematically trained in Western Philosophy. 
Iffc is painful to hear and even pronounce any 
judgment on such remarks of Indian students. 
I am extremely sorry to have dealt with this at 
length, but I think if is very necesasry for me 
to speak of it in this manner, so that no sane 
student of philosophy of any country should 
ever cherish such a wrong notion about Indian 
Philosophy in future — 

Besides, some other works also have appear- 
ed during this period, and without discussing 
their merits I only mention them here: A Manual 
of Buddhist Historical Traditions, by Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, Studies in Religion and Philosophy 
by Dr. Susil Kumar Maitra, The Mearhing of 
the Religious Forms by Mr. Abinash Ch.andra 
Lahiri, The Yoga of Kathopanisad by Shri 
Krishna Prem, Lectures on Yoga and Vedanta 
by Swami Shivananda, Bhagavadgita and 
Modern Philosophy by S. C. Roy, etc. 

Recently efforts have been made to write 
■History of Indian Philosophy in Hindi. We 
have two such works before us worth mention- 
ing — one by Dr. Nandakishora Devaraja and 
the other by Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, a 
Professor of this very University. The book 
of Pandit Upadhyaya is much more comprehen- 
sive and scholarly than that of Dr. Devaraja. 
It presents a very good reading to those who do 
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not know the subject and cannot read the 
standard works from the original sources. _ As 
these remove a long-felt desideratum in Hindi 
literature I welcome them, and hope that many 
more efforts will be made to produce better 
books in other modem languages. 

Similar efforts have also been made in 
Maithili in recent times. The late MM. Dr. Sir 
Ganganatba Jha wrote a book on Sankara- 
Vedanta called Yedanta-Dl'paha. It is very 
interesting and lucid in its exposition. Dr. Jha, 
as was his usual habit, has explained the whole 
system without confusing his readers with the 
intricacies of Vedanta. The book is written for 
popular use and not for any critical scholarship. 


Likewise, Babu Ksemadhari Sinha, B.A., 
Vedantavinoda of Madhubani, has written a 
small book on Sankhya, named Sankhyakha- 
dyotika in Maithili. The author has followed 
the treatment of the Sdnkhyasutra and has tried 
to give the substance of the entire school in this 
small book. His exposition is quite easy pd 
lucid and is very interesiting for general reading. 
Though not quite in agreement with the out- 
look of the author, I welcome such efforts simply 
because these are useful for those who would 
have remained quite ignorant of the subject 
without such books. 

(To be continued) 


INDIAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE 

In Memory of Late Bhaba Sankar Datta 

By GAURI SAHKAR DATTA 


ElkrEay year educated Indian ladies after 
doing' a considerable amount of scientific 
research in several laboratories throughout the 
length and breadth of this country read their 
papers before the Indian Science Congress. It 
is needless to say that they have received 
approbation and encouragement from eminent 
scientists and their papers are also published in 
several respectable foreign journals and periodi- 
cals. The following papers were read and 
discussed before the Indian Science Congress 
held at Delhi in the first week of January, 1944 : 

In the Section of Mathematics and 
Statistics : 

1. On Stirling's approximation Based on Fourier 
Transform. By Miss A. George, Tnvandrum. 

In the Section of Chemistry ; 

1. Electric Polarization of Bmary Liquid Mixtures. 
By S. K. Z. Jatkar and Mrs. Nagamani Kulkarni, 
Bangalore. 

2 On the Constitution of Castelamarin. By Miss 
K. D. Paranjape, N. L. Phalnikar, B. V. Bhide and 
Z. S. Nargund, Poona. 

3. Synthesis of Analogues of Santonin. By Miss 
Z. D. Paranjape, N. L. Phalnikar, B V. Bhide and 
Z, S. Nargund, Poona. 

4. Pharmacological Study of Some Synthetic Lac- 
tones and Compounds Related to Santonin. 'By Miss 
Z. D. Paranjape, N. L. Phalnikar, B. V. Bhide and 
Z. S. Nargund, Poona. 

In the Section of Botany : 

1. Embryology of Cupressus Funebns (Endlicher). 
By Miss Mona Sircar and P. N. Mehra, Lahore, 

2. Studies in Jute I. A few interesting observa- 
tions in the root tips of nine types of jute. By Miss 
P. R. Parukutty, Calcutta. 

In the Section of Zoology and Entomology ; 


1, Histology and Developimtent of tJie tJorpus 
Luteum m Rhinobatus Granulatus Ouv. By Miss Mary 
Samuel, Madras. 

2. Effect of Vitamin-A Deficiency on the IPemale 
Reproductive System with Special Reference to 'Albini 
Rats. By Miss Maiy Samuel, Madras. 

In the Section of Anthropology and Archaco- 
logy : 

1. Baradeo of the Gond. By Miss Durga N. Bhag- 
vat, Bombay. 

In the Section of Medical and Vcrterinary 
Sciences : 

1. Interesting Organic Substances in Routine Pre- 
cipitin Tests. ^ By C. 0. Karunakaran and Miss Victy 
Vedakkan, Trivandrum. 

In the Section of Physiology : 

1. Daily measurements of Basal Metabolism, Body 
Temperature and Pulse Rate During a Journey to the 
Tropics. My Miss Eleanor D. Mason, Madras. 

In the Section of Psychology and Educa- 
tional Science : 

1. P^chonmiusic m War and After. By Mrs. Bam 
Chatter] ee, Calcutta. 

2. The Emergence of Natural Muscular Rhythm. 
By Miss Priti Kanjilal, Lucknow. 

If the_ philanthropists and the charitably 
disposed aristocracy of the country come forward 
and endow special research scholarships and 
fellowships for the girl scholars of our country, 
we are confident many more will be able to 
show their merit in the respective spheres We 
also appeal to the Government to set apart a 
round sum of_ money, to be utilised as stipends 
and scholarships for the women researchers and 
we believe our appeal will not go in vain. 
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ENGLISH 

PROGRESS OF INDIO STUDIES, 1917-1942- 
Edited by R N. Dandekar, M.A.j Ph.D. Published by 
the Bhandaikar Oriental Research Inslilutej Poona. 
1942 . Price Rs. S exclusive oj 'postage. 

The Bhandarkar Institute worthily celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee by publishing this useful survey of Indo- 
logical research. Most of the papers published are useful 
as commlation of recent data, excepting the article of 
P. T ixaju who, in his survey of Indian philosophy 
refers, mechanically, to lots of writers and book-makers 
on the subject but forgets to mention, even by name, 
Dr. Sir Brojendranath Seal, the Socrates of the modern 
Indian’* school, who prepared the ground for some of its 
future Platos and Aristotles. Dr. DandekaPs paper on 
Vedic Studies is as thorough as it is illuminating; and 
Dr. Unvala has supplemented the Editor’s article by his 
able paper on Iranian Studies. Dr Suniti Kumar Chat- 
ter] ee, a pioneer on Indian Linguistics, contributes a 
most valuable and suggestive paper, ably seconded by 
Dr. A. M. Ghatage who gave a brief sketch of Prakrit 
Studies, Dr. U N. Ghosh al gave an exhaustive survey 
of publications on Greater India. But the chapters on 
Archaeology, and especially on South Indian Archaeology, 
appeared disappointing. A serious omission, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, of a single paper on Islamic 
Studies, weakens the otherwise well-designed structure 
of the volume. But it deserves a place in all of the 
research libraries on Indology. 

PROGRESS OF GREATER INDIAN RESEARCH 
By Dr V. N. Ghoshal, M.A,, Ph.Du Published by the 
Greater India Society, Calcutta. Price Rs. U only. 


The critical discussion of materials by the author, is 
very helpful and we recommend the book of Dr. 
Ghoshal to all the University and research institutes 
interested in Indology and Asiatic Culture. 

INDIAN BOUQUET : By Zeb-un-ntsa Hamidullah. 
Published by Gulistan Publishing House, JiS, Jhowtoia 
Road, Calcutta. 194S. 

In these days of din and bustle one would forget 
^that life ever renews itself through youth and songs. 
Amidst the horrors of starvation, India expresses her 
poetic soul neveitheless through the songs of her poetic 
children. And here we greet with joy the silver voice 
of a Muslim girl-poet. In this first book of hers, we 
read poems which make us feel that she is accustomed 
to lisp m verses from early years. Coming as she does 
from a cultured and liberal Muslim family she strikes 
the note of true democracy m her “ Song of the Mussal- 
man ” She gives us ballads of joy as well as l3rrics of 
tears. Love naturally plays, the dominant note in her 
youthful orchestration of sentiments; but she is^ fully 
alive to the sorrows and tragedies of life, testifying to 
the depth of her soul Her Voice of India”— poem 
would find sympathetic chord in many hearts. 

0, Give us freedom I 
Must we be 
Forever chained, 

In slavery? 

World-Wide rings 
The battle cry, 

^‘To keep freedom, 

We will die.” 


Dr. Ghoshal, the worthy Secretary of the Greater 
India Society and Editor of its Journal, has given, in 
this volume, a comprehensive and commented survey of 
publications on Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Champa, 
Java, Bah, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Malaya and Cey- 
lon. 'The learned author deserves the gratitude of all 
those scholars who want to study the history of Indian 
civilisation, with its organic context of Asiatic culture. 
In Sir John Marshall’s words, it might be said now that 
to know Indian Art (and culture) in India alone, is 
to Jcnow h^t half its story.” The complete history of 
om mIWI heritage could only be written, n and when 
we wwld a position to correlate our Indie Studies 
those ,©ia countries influencing and influenced by 
Mia. Dr. Ghoshal’ • has given us a reliable and 
illuminating guide-book which should be consulted by 
all serious students of Indian history and culture From 
the valuable Bibliography printed in Appendix, the 
students would get substantial help for further research. 


The book is printed with taste and illustrated with 
lively sketches. 

Kalidas Nag 

SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME OF THE BHAN- 
DARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE : 
Poona. 1917-42. Pp. vi+6S6. Price not mentioned. 

This substantial volume fittingly commemorates the 
Silver Jubilee of an institution associated with one of 
the foremost Indologists of his generation. It consi^s 
of seventy papers covering a wide variety of topics 
bearing on different aspects of Indian history and cul- 
ture. It IS impossible in the course of a short review 
to notice all the important papers comprised in this 
work. But we may mention a few points. Under the 
branch of pre-history, we may refer to the suggestive 
paper of Father H. Heras, Three-headed Animals in 
Mohenjodaro, holding on the basis of his identification 
of two unique sculptures recently discovered at Raichur 
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(N^izam^s Dommions) tliat ^Hhese monsters or at least 
some of them, were representations of demons or evil 
spirits/^ Under the head Vedic, mention may be made 
of Rita in the Rigveda by V. M. Apte, justifying the 
primary sense of the word to mean Zodiac, Other inter- 
esting papers are Indra, the Eepresenitahve oj the High- 
est Fhyszoal Aspect of Nature by V. A. Gadgill (criticis- 
ing all existing theories of the God’s nature as inade- 
quate and identifying Him with tejas), The Vedw Doc- 
trine of the Worlds Above by H, G. Narahan (conclud- 
ing that the Vedic seers believed in a three-fold heaven, 
the lowest belonging to Yama, the middle to Savitri 
and Surya, a,nd the highest to Vishnu, and last but not 
the least, Divodasa Atithigva and Other Ahthigvas by 
H, D. Velankar (indicating four distinct Rigvedic lungs 
called Atithigva of whom Divodasa was probably the 
first to be called by that name). More speculative is 
Certain Vedic, Avestan and Greek Traditions and the 
Age of the Rigveda by H. C. Seth (identifying a number 
of Eigvedic kings with those of Media, Persia and Lydia) 
as also Indra and Ahalya by R. Shama Sastri (allegorical 
explanation of a famous myth). Of great value for 
Smriti studies are Manu-smrih and Sagotia Marriages 
by K. B. Gajendragadkar (discussing a well-khown text 
of Manu and its interpretation by Kulluka), The Mean- 
ing of Aoharyah by P. V. Kane (combating the view that 
this term is used by Kautilya to mean his teacher) and 
lastly, The Harmonising of Law with the Requirements 
Economic Conditions according to the Ancient Indian 
Dharma-sastras, Arthasastras and Onhyasutras by Lud- 
wik Sternbach, (illustrating his thesis by reference to the 
rules of interest, of fixation of prices, of laying out of 
imgation work, etc.). Among valuable contributions to 
me study of classical literature, we may mention Epic 
Questions (II) — Parva-samgraha Figures by V. S. Suk- 
thankar (discussing these figures for Adhyayas and 
dofms), and Devi-Bhagavata or Bhdgavati Purana by 
S. JN, Tadpatrikar (reconstruction of successive stages 
growth of the Devi-Bhagavata on the basis of 
collection). Under the head 
we have to notice the valuable paper of 
V. S. Agrawala, Mahabharata Notes (identifying with 
illustrations the Prakara-vapra-kundala of 
Mbh. II. 101), M. R, Majumdar, Iconography of Chan- ■ 
ara and Chandrasekhara Images (referring among others ' 
to a Paharpur terracotta), A. P. Karmarkar. Some Nude ' 
Gods %n Hindu ^ Pantheon (tracing the nude figures of ' 
biva and Lakulisa, Balakrishna, Kama and Rati to the < 
proto-mdians of the Indus Valley and the proto-Dravi- j 
man (?) Abhiras).^ Mention may be made in this con- ] 
nection of the editions of some inscriptions of no parti- ’ 
culy importance ‘by Gaurisankar E. Ojha, M. G. Dik- i 
shit, Dmratha Sharma, and Dines Chandra Sircar. An i 
interesting contribution to Ancient Indian chronology 
7 • ‘7 Manvmtara-Chaturyuga 

MethM indicating that yugas were of equal length first 
years up to the days of Sumitra and then of j 

Guptas and the I 

Chaturyuga of 40 years was taken as a king-umt in the 
ruranas. Under the division Religion and Mythology i 
we may mention Historical Notices of the Lokayato^ by £ 
U A. feaJetore giving epigraphic evidence to .prove that I 
the Lokayatas were not a secret society of profane f 
tonkers but a body of philosophers respected both by c 
Jlmdus and Jamas for more than five centuries. Refer- i 

Polace of Hiranyakasipu r 
(discussi^ the relation of the versions i: 

^ Harivamsa and the Puranas) i 

0/ by L. B. Keny (deriving v 
th.e name of this deity from a combination of Dravidian b 

was the Sup- h 

reme of Mobwjodaro). Interesting contributions o 


b to Pall and Prakrit are made by P. V, Bapat, Sankha»> 
I hkhita Brahma-canya and A. K. Upadhye, Harwena's 
Dharma-panksha in Apabhramsa. Under the caption 
Literary History and Biography, we may specially notice 
Govindaia^a by K V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (giving an 
exhaustive study of the Ramayana commentator par 
excellence of South India), The Dindima Poets of Mul- 
landiam by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar (giving a biographi- 
cal sketch of a South Indian family of Pandits hailing 
from Gauda according to tradition), Nilakantha Chatui- 
dhara by P. K. Gode (giving the biogiaphy of a Maha- 
bharata commentator whose grandson was patronised by 
Raja Shahu), Malatimadhava-ldghuvivaiana by N. A. 
Gore (giving some biographical notices of the commen- 
tator), Bhupalavallabha by S L. Katre (critical notice 
of an asti'ological work finished in 1356 A. C. by a 
Maharashtra Brahman), Sukha-pi akasa by E. P. Radha- 
knshnan (biography of a writoi of the early 13th contuiy 
A,C), Anubhutisvaiu]}acaiya by V. Raghavan (identify- 
ing a number of works of a South Indian grammarian 
and philosopher), and lastly, Commentaton of the Rama- 
yana in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries by P. P, S, 
Sastrn To the branch of general history great import- 
ance belongs to Gangeyadeva of Tirahhukti by V. V 
Mirashi (correcting the reading and translation of a 
Ramayana colophon by Bendall and suggesting that 
this king was a Rastrakuta ruler of Mithila m the 
beginning of the 11th century) Of notable in^portance 
also for the study of Ancient Indian history 'are The 
Home of the Satavahanas by S. A. Joglekar (locating 
their original home around Karle and suggesting that 
thev were called Andhras as belonging to the Andhra 
Valley m the Poona district), The VtUvayahuras and 
Sivalakwa of the Kolhapur Coins by N. Govind Pai 
(identifying the capital of these princes and suggesting 
that they were sons of three specific Satavahana’ kings). 
On the other hand, a highly speculative character belongs 
to D S. Tnveda’s paper SheeUmchor of Indian History 
Suggesting that Alexander invaded India in the time of 
Chandragupta I, SoJeucus was defeated by Samudragupta 
and Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynastry issued the 
so-called Piyadasi inscriptions) . Coining down to later 
times, The Irriperial Mystics of Delhi by S. R. Sarma, 
nlustrates a little-known trait m the cfiaracter of the 
Timurids from Babur to Aurangzeb, while The Family- 
wcords of the Peshwa’s Argents at Delhi by G. M. Khare 
brings to light a valuable collection of documents re- 
covered recently from the family archives of a Maha- 
rashtra Brahman family of Nasik Other branches 
^presented in this fine volume are Philology, Philosophy, 
Fine Arts and Avestan. Altogether -we may take it as 
a very valuable contribution to the study of Indology 
and connected topics. 

U. N Ghoshal 


A STUDY OP THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET* 
By Bimal C. Ohose. ‘Published by Oxford University 
Pp^^xii-^BBd, Price not mentioned. 

This little volume is right welcome as the first of 
its ki^d in India. We have been long waiting for books 
u devoted to a study of our different mo-ney markets, 
both short and long Mr. Ghose satisfies this need 
fairly ably pd successfully, in spite of numerous diffi- 
culties well-known to workers in this field. He presents 
us here a comprehensive and critical study of the Indian 
money markets, with particular reference to conditions *' 
m the Calcutta money market. This study is divided 
into three parts. The first part is mostly a critical as 
well as descriptive account of the organised and the 
bazaar sections of the money market, second part 
IS devoted to the work of the Reserve Bank as the 
controller of credit and operations of the two sections 
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of the money market, specially in Calcutta. The third 
part deals with the long-term capital market The book 
IS thus likely to prove equally valuable both to the 
student and the general leadei. 

This book, the authoi explains in the Pieface, was 
completed in August, 1941, except the last chapter it 
does not, theielore, incorporate changes, that have 
taken place since then.’^ This omission is to be sadly 
regretted. 

R C Ghosh 

SCIENCE AND ETHICS • By Dr, C. H. Wad- 
ding ton, Sc. D, and others, Messrs, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd, Price 7s. 6d, net. 

The book represents a fairly exhaustive discussion of 
the 1 elation between Science and Ethics from diverse 
points of view. Dr. Waddington opens the controversy 
with a clear and succinct statement of his thesis to the 
effect that the supposed harmful consequences of Freu- 
dian Psychology, AnthropDio,gy, Marxism and Logical 
positivism upon the general intellectual validity of 
Ethics are unjustifiable. Dr. Waddington agrees with 
them in their empirical method of ethical investigation 
but opposes their reduction of ethical results to secondaiy 
by-products. This he does on the basis of two assump- 
tions, VIZ., the super-ego and objective goodness of the 
direction of Evolution. 

Theiongm of the super-ego is a controversial pro- 
blem. Dr.* Waddington seems to advocate a radically 
empencal derivation of the Super-ego. Mrs. Melanie 
Klein, however, lays emphasis on the importance of the 
impulses of the individual himself in the origin of the 
Super-ego and makes it plain that the origin of the 
Super-ego is more complicated than Dr. Waddington 
supposes. She says that the dif erenit stages of the Super- 
ego formation depends on the way in which the child 
conceives of its parents. Mrs. Klein also traces the evo- 
lution of the child’s conception of good and evil. Dr. 
Kann Stephen notes her dissent from Dr. W^ddington’s 
explanation of the other worldliness ” of ethical cO'm- 
pulsions as the result of invasion of infantile solipsism 
by external reality.” (Prof. Huxley, however, entertains 
it as suggestive and novel). She points out the loose- 
ness of Di. Waddington’s usage of the term Super-ego 
and rightly shows the relationship between the Super- 
ego, the Ego and Id. Again Dr. Stephen takes excep- 
tion to Dr Waddington’s identification of the Super- 
ego with the good, which is manifestly wrong in the 
face of the neurotic and a large part of psychotic 
diseases being due to a dead-locking of the vital impulses 
of human beings with the primitive or diseased types 
of Super-ego. Here she joins issue with Prof. 
Huxley m suggesting 'Hhat the way towards good 
is to be looked for along the lines of releasing these 
energies from their grapplings through reason and still 
more by appropriate education and by opportunities for 
fuller life ” with a mild warning to him lest “ he may 
underestimate the difficulties with which we are faced.” 

Regarding Dr. Waddington’s second fundamental 
issue that the direction of evolution is towards good, 
Dr. Stephen starts with what she calls her present 
working hypothesis with regard • to ethical problems,” 
which is verv like Dr. Waddington’s. Evil coincides 
roughly with neurosis and psychosis, le., with mental 
and*moral disease and good with spiiitual gi^owth, health 
and sanity.” The Super-ego is at fii’St in conflict with 
the Ego, Id and Reality. But as the Super-ego- evolves 
and matures it changes radically As it approaches the 
end of its development the now transformed Super-ego 
is then no longer at loggerheads with the Id, conflicting 
with it and stultifying it, but on the contrary falls more 
and more into harmonious alliance with it,” This brings 


both the Super-ego and Id ‘^more closely into touch 
with reality and so approximates them more and more 
to the ego, whose function is to mediate between impulse- 
life and the external world so that satisfaction may 
become an actuality and the organisation can function 
to its fullest capacity.” Dr. Waddington comments 
upon this commentary of Dr. Stephen as unjustifiably 
optimistic. But may it be noted that this is as realistic 
or optimistic as Dr. Waddington’s assertion that the 
Direction of Evolution is good on its own account. 

Dr. Waddington admits the difficulty raised by Miss 
Rothschild’s first point in which she draws attention to 
the contribution made to man’s ethical development by 
people who aie themselves unbalanced and treats these 
cases as exceptions rather than proving the rule. Her 
second point as to the importance of the hereditary 
determination of our ethical standards, he regards as 
unconvincing. 

In conclusion we appreciate Dr. Waddington’s wis- 
dom in selecting Psycho-analysis as the representative 
school of contemporary Psychology in determining the 
contribution of Science to Ethics. But this should not 
mean that other schools of Psychology have nothing to 
say over* the problem 

Parbsnath Bhattacharyta 

INDIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA* Edited hy 
Jan Bar os. Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 194S. Fp. 
14 £. Price Rs. 7. 

Eminent men and women in Asia and Europe have 
recorded their messages of goodwill and tribute m this 
delightfully illustrated volume commemorating the '25th 
anniversary of Czechoslovak National Day. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, President Benes and Mr. Duff Cooper 
have sent their greetings to Czechoslovaks m India, while 
Radhakrishnan, Lesny, Geoffrey Tyson, Benoy Sarkar, 
Arthur Moore and Karel Capek have dwelt on some 
aspect or other of Czechoslovakia’s past struggles and 
achievements as well as her present sufferings Others 
have drawn historical parallels between this brave, ambi- 
tious yet tormented nation and India where understand- 
ing of and sympathy for the land of Masaryk and 
Palacky, Smetana and Dvorak are deep and abiding. 
Cultural ties between these two peoples have found 
lively expression m the brush of Nicholas Roerich and 
Asit Haidar and in the reminiscences of IJday Shankar 
The enterprising Editor of this volume deserves con- 
gratulation for having succeeded in forging another link 
of cultural fellowship between the marching ahead of 
two struggling peoples towards national emancipation 
within the fiamework of a just and enduring inter- 
national order. 

Monindeamohan Motjlie: 

NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE : By Dr. 
S. C. Chatterjee, MA., Ph.D, Published hy the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. Pp. JilB. 

The book bears the imprimatur of a learned and 
authoritative body of men, viz., the University of Cal- 
cutta. As such, it IS beyond cavil Presumably it is a 
thesis for a doctorate and must have been carefully 
scrutinised and passed by experts in the line. When, 
however, it is submitted to the inexpert judgment o-f the 
lay critic of a Periodical, the intention perhaps is to 
find out how the general reader will take it But it 
may be said at once that a Ph.D. Thesis is not an 
introduction to the subject and is not food for the mind 
of a tiro or a dilettante. It comes from the ripe pen 
of an erudite scholar and is material which only the 
advanced intellect can digest Judged according to this 
standard, the book before -us -deserves praise. 
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^ There is one thing, however, which strikes the 
general reader of this University’s publications. Its 
researches are mostly, if not exclusively, in antiquities. 
Eesearch, of course, is searching for and bringing to 
light, things which were known to scholars at one time 
but have since been forgotten. As such, research is 
bound to look back into the past; and the more distant 
the past looked into, the more brilliant is the research. 
Of historical research, this is undoubtedly true. But 
must it be so in Philosophy also ? Has not Philosophy 
any modern problems to face or any future ones to look 
into ? Must the human mind only ruminate and never 
germinate ? And is it too much to hope that this 
question will attract attention in quarters entitled to 
consider it ? 

U. C, BHArrACHARJEE 


A TEIP TO PAKISTAN : By Yusuf Meherally. 
Fadma Publications Lid,, Bombay, Fp, 138. Price 
R$, 6-8, 

The title of the book is both misleading and just. 
Pakistan in ail its variants claims both the, Punjab, 
Bind, Frontier Province and Kashmir, and Bengal. A 
trip to Pakistan should not therefore confine itself to 
one of its component parts alone. But as the Punjab 
is the home and the birth-place of the Pakistan idea 
it is just and appropriate that the author should describe 
his experiences of the trip to the Punjab, when he was 
gaoled early m 1942 as a trip to Pakistan. It is frankly 
a political satire and is a refutation of the complaint 
that we Indians take our politics too seriously. Written 
m an entirely new and attractive style it promises to be 
one of the most discussed books of the year. 

Instead of placing ourselves between the reader and 
the author, the best service that we can do to him is 
to let the author speak direct As we have no space 
for making lengthy extracts, we give below only two — 
the author's description of the^ Pakistan Muslim League 
and Pakistan Hindu Mahasabha. They illustrate the 
author’s method and are typical of his shrewd observa- 
tions : 

(1) “The President of the Pakistan Muslim League is 
the Nawab S<aheb of Mamdot — a man of great tact and 
wealth. His role has been to keep the road that leads 
from the residence of the Qaid-e-Azam to that of the 
Qaid-e-Pakistan m a state of good repair.” 

“A first class engineering job, without the least 
doubt. And who,” I asked, “ is the head of the Lahore 
Muslim League ?” 

“Nawabzada Rashid Ah Khan,” was the reply. A 
very rich and enthusiastic young person. Next there 
is Khan Bahadur Mohamed Ramzan, ex-General Secre- 
tary of the Pakistan Muslim League. 

“ So two Nawaibs and a Khan Bahadur,” I remarked, 
“lead the procession of Muslim League celebrities m 
Pakistan ? This is splendid. In other countries of the 
West, the controversy between the advocates of Here- 
dity and Environment has been raging fast and furious 
with the advantage going to the environmentalists. I 
am encouraged to find that in Pakistan at least, Here- 
dity has won hands down, and that the ties of blood and 
state still abide. From a strictly scientific point of view, 
I am interested in particulars about aristocratic lineage 
and social position. Pray, throw some light, if you can, 
on these aspects also.” 

^‘The Nawab Saheb of Mamdot retired after dis- 
rinmshed service m the Nizam State; Nawabzada 
^shid All Khan is the son of the late Sir ZulfiJmr Ah 
Man; Khan Bahadur Mohamed Ramzan retired as the 
Deputy Postmaster-General of Pakistan. One of his 
§9^ ip the Indw Police Service and is a Supennten** 


dent in the 0. I. D., Lahore, while another is in the 
Provincial Civil Service.” 

“ Many thanks indeed for these illuminating parti- 
culars. But who looks after the oflS.ee, the propaganda 
depaitment and the volunteers ?” 

“The office Secretary ot the Lahore League,” con- 
tinued my friend, “is Khwaja Abdul Gam, a very 
sincere and respected worker; the Propaganda Secretaiy 
is Mr. Inayatulla Khan, an ex-Professor and one time 
a believing Christian, who subsequently embraced 
Islam. He has travelled to the Muslim League via the 
Ahrars and the Ittehad-e-Millat and is an effective 
speaker. 

The Salar-i-Azam of the Volunteers is Mian Ferozdin 
Ahmed, a powerful mass speaker, full of aggressive push, 
which often sets many complications rolling. In the 
Khilafat days, he was sentenced to Me transportation 
for distributing the P’atvas of the Jamait-ul-ulema among 
the troops, but the Montford Reforms brought amnesty, 
in the Shahidgunj agitation he called Governor Emerson 
“Amarsmg”; later spent seveial months in the intern- 
ment. 

Men like Mian Ferozdin among the Muslims and 
Bell Shah among the Hindus are fiercely adored and 
equally fiercely condemned. They have been denounced 
times without number as goondas, mischief-makers, 
communahsts, and hailed equally loudly as saviours, 
plucky orgamsers and protectois of religiODj I Two 
colourful men undoubtedly, among the most 'social in 
Pakistan and as it were essentially the product of and 
typifying the present disturbed times. 

(2) At last the Hindu Mahasabha. 

I learnt that Raja Narendranath, Bhai Parmanand 
and Sir Gocalchand Narang are the high spots of the 
Pakistan Hindu Mahasabha. Other prominent persons 
include Rai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri, Captain Keshuib 
Chunder and Rai Bahadur Gopaldas. This pageant of 
titles, needless to say, impressed me greatly. To this 
list may be conveniently added the name of the veteran 
Professor Gulshan Rai, restlessly ready with intellectual 
arguments m support of the Mahasabha position. 

The President of the Pakistan Hindu Mahasabha, 
I had imagined to be some sort of a fierce superman, 
clad m flowing saffron robes, standing on a tiger skin, 
Gita in one hand and sword in the other, perpetually 
dreaming of Hindu pad padshahi. What was my sur- 
prise then to discover that Raja Narendra Nath was an 
old type of noble aristocrat, gentle as a lamb, polite 
as a courtier, amiable like your own grandfather and 
a great devotee of Urdu and Persian poetry. No one 
responsible, associates his name with aggressive com- 
munalism. Sir Sikandar called him Chacha (Uncle). 
He has indeed remarkably few personal opponents. 

It is even said that during his period of Government 
service — <he retired many years ago as the Commissioner 
of a Division — ^the Hindus frequently branded him as 
pro-Muslim, He has lived to see the tables strongly 
turned against him, without getting ruffled. Wjhen B^u 
Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah ariived at a draft of 
a communal settlement, some years ago, Raja Narendra 
Nath was the only prominent Mahasabhaite to accept 
the document. Owing to certain differences with his 
“ nephew ”-Hthe Pakistan Premier, he has resigned from 
Parliament, though still his two favourite 'hobbies are 
politics and poetry. 

Bhai Parmanand’s life has been an essay in sacrifice, 
the latter part of the essay vitiated by a militant identi- 
fication with communalism. Its beginning was^ thrilling 
— ^revolutionary activity, sentence of death, commuU- 
tion to penal servitude for life, the horrors of jail life 
in the Andamans —release, Chancellorship of the Nation- 
al UsireMty, fame as a scholar of tofcoiy* IFhesii cMne ^ 
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swift drift to communalism, election, to the Central 
Assembly, bitterness born of ineffectiveness and isola- 
ton from the masses, a sense of frustration on seeing the 
Hindus troop out of the Hindu Sabha and rally to the 
cosmopolitan banner of the Congress. This helplessness 
found expression in hysterical denunciation, which 
brought only the reputation of a crank The one-time 
scholar of history forgot that it is not easy to march 
against the current of history His motto is . Never 
agree with lanybody. Even Mr. Savarkar is not excluded 
from its impartial operation. . . , 

The price of the book, perhaps justified by the 
present-day high prices, seems to be high. 

J. M. Datta 

GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT GLORY: By Prof, 
K. N, Vaswam^ M.A., LL.B, Published by Kitab Mahal, 
18S-90, Hornby Road, Bombay Pp. Price Rs. 6, 

This IS a book of eighteen chapters containing essays 
on ancient history of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Chaldea, 
Pei'sia, China, India, Crete, Greece and Rome. The 
stories close with 476 A.D.— the fall of the Roman 
Empire. First chapter deals with the meaning and 
philosophy of history and the second gives an account 
of the woild before the dawn of history. The last 
three chapters survey mankind through ages and take 
a stock of the lessons of history so far as the ancient 
woildfis concerned and finally the author discusses the 
signmcancG of civilization as is revealed through human 
progress m the East, as well as, in the West. The 
author believes m fraternity of races and nations for 
which poets and philosophers sang and preached and 
warnors and conquerors fought and perished. 

The author claims no originality. The book as an 
introductory study wilj be suitable to the undergraduates 
of the Indian Universities and the general readers will 
also find it interesting and useful. 

A, B Dutta 

BENGALI 

RABINDRA-GRANTHA-PARICHAYA : By Brajen- 
dm Nath Banerji Sahitya Niketan, Calcutta. 1944^ 
2nd and enlarged edition. Pp. 106. Pnee annas ten. 

It is no wonder that thi^ book has gone into a 
second edition in only one year’s time, for it is a hand- 
book on the Bibliography of our great poet’s works in 
prose and verse, which every student of Tagore’s genius 
finds indispensable. The second edition, by embodying 
many new facts and correcting old errors or cleanng 
doubtful points, has acquired an independent value of its 
own. The writer’s relentless pursuit of the minutest 
truth about Tagore’s writings and his accurate and 
methodical presentation of the fruits of his research, 
are truly admirable. 

Jadunath Saekar 

VAIDESHIKI By Sumtikumar Chattopadhaya. 

' The Bengal Publishers, Calcutta. 1943, Price Rs. 2-8 
only. 

Our Bengali literature has already been enriched by 
translations and adaptations from English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, etc., but so far, little attention has been 
paid to the myths and legends of other nations of Asia 
and Europe. Dr. Chatter ji is a pioneer of comparative 
philology and so naturally felt the urgent need of 
expanding our cultural outlook as he has done by 
publishing the volume under review. His first story 
Derdrin is from old Irish and Brunhild is from Teutonic 
sources. There is a paper on Mexican Renaissance and 
another on the culture of the Yoruba and the Negroes 
of Africa. The rest of the articles are devoted to the 
Arabian Nights, Tibetan Hesa-r Saga, divimtie^ 


and Burmese Kyanzittha. Dr. Chatter] i with his habi- 
tual enthusiasm, makes those countiies and peoples live 
again in our soul. He has thus rendered signal service 
to our literature and we recommend his Vaideshih to 
all lovers of literature. 

Halidas Nag 

TELUGU 

ANDHRA JYOTI ; By Dr, Gullapalli Narayanan 
murty, Anakapalle, Vizagapatam Dt, Price auTias ten. 

Here is a drama that is quite out of the ordinary. 
Its object is to secure a separate province for the 
Andhras through sosial reconstruction and elevation of 
the masses. Skilful blending of the materials, variety, 
tempo, topical interest, and clever characterisation mark 
it as a topping entertainment The character of Karma- 
vir IS a superb creation which rapidly grows into life. 

The style is quite apt and adds directness and 
sparkle to the dialogue. Yet, a little pruning, here 
and there, would have made the play compact. 

VIRAHI : By Mokkapati Krishnamurti. Navya 
Sahitya Farishad, Guntur. Price annas four 

Sweet effusions from the pen of a pining Romeo 
deficient m Vitamin D. Mostly soulful and below the 
weather. As we are not m conspiracy with Cupid, 
we are apt to say : After all, women are women.” 
We can only advise, as Noel Coward did * 

“I fully realise your romantic soul, 

But you must utilise a little self-control.” 

A. K. Row 

GUJARATI 

KHANDERNO ZARUKHO : By Bhagirath Mehta. 
Printed at the Swadeshi Printing Press, Ranpur. 1942 
Pp. 19. Price annas three. 

The title means the Balcony of a Ruin and the 
idea underlying the collection of the verses composed 
by Mr. Mehta seems to describe the sights seen from 
the Balcony of that rum by the composer. Verses on 
the Suez Canal arrest one’s attention and so do the 
prose-like verses on the experiences of Suburban Rail- 
way travellers. Theie is promise behind these early 
attempts. 

^ MHARI CUTCH YATRA : By Munirgj Shn Vidya 
Vijayji. Printed at the Raickura G. J. Printing Woihs, 
Baroda. 1942. Cloth Bound. Pp. 807. Unpriced. 

Muni Shn Vidya Vijayji is in the habit of writing 
m details about the places where he passes his monsoon 
period. After Smd comes Cutch Besides historical 
information, the book under notice narrates the various 
social activities to which the Muniji devoted himself 
during his stay there and the high regard m which he 
was held by the prince and the peasant The language 
in which he has written his experiences is simple, such 
as it should be for this kind of work. 

RIGVED KALNAN JIVAN ANE SANSKRATI : 
By Prof. V. K. Vaidya, Surat. Printed at the Anand 
Press, Bhavnagar. 191^. Paper cover. Pp 244* Pnee 
Rs. 2. 

A perusal only of the contents of the fifteen chap- 
ters which form the bulk of the book would convince 
the reader as to how thorough and wide has been the 
study of his subject by Prof. Vaidya. Life and Civili- 
zation during Vedic times have been described by 
writers m other languages, but in Gujarati this is the 
fijst attempt of its kind and it gives us a vivid picture 
of the state of society in those remotest days. He has 
examined his subjects critically and quoted chapter and 
verse in support of his opinioD-t It is a valuable oon** 
tributiop to literature, K, M. 



THE AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX 

By PEAKASH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


Allahabad 

The Ageicui/Tueal Peospeeity 

It is an irony of fate that when the economic 
devices and peculiar methods of War Finance 
of the British and the Indian Governments began 
to bring a topsy-turvydom of our whole economic 
structure with the consequent ■‘result of hunger 
and death for the millions, the authority would 
visualise the light oi prosperity in our country, 
which reached its climax when Mr. Leopold S. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for India, unhesi- 
tatingly declared that India was “prosperous.” 
Our Finance Member also played his own part 
when he took an opportunity to speak oi .the 
peasant’s prosperity in his Budget speech of 
1943. On the basis of this alleged rural prosperi- 
ty, our agriculturists have been made the targets 
to car^ on their deflationary campaign by the 
authority. Contributions from the peasantry 
have been enforced and m some places exaction 
pf rent in kind from the cultivators is also not 
unknown. But the Bengal Famine has given a 
rude shock to Sir Jeremy’s impression of rural 
wealth and the mounting toll of human lives due 
to prolonged starvation has exploded the 
Am&ryan conception of prosperity. The sample 
survey of destitutes in the Calcutta streets made 
by the Department of Anthropology of Calcutta 
University reveals that 72-7 per cent of the 
sufferers belong to the agricultural classes, both 
landed and landless. What is true of Bengal 
is a fortiori true of the rest of India The whole 
fact IS tha(t it is befitting only for a classical 
economist of the bygone days to conclude boon 
and prosperity from an immediate sign of high 
prices. According to the modern doctrine, we 
should look more to the costs-pnces equilibrium 
for an economic stability. Along with the high 
prices of the agricultural commodities, the cost 
of productive materials and also the cost of 
necessities of the peasants have increased to a 
far greater extent, and thus the costs have more 
than followed the soaring prices during this so- 
called Wtar-boom. Under inflation, the poor 
become poorer and the rich richer, and as such, 
there is nothing to wonder if our peasants suffer 
most. Hence this unsettled dogma of a rise in 
the purchasing power of the agriculturists is a 
mere myth.* 

*In this connection, a reference may be made to 
my article, “ G. I>. Birla and the Commodity Inflation,” 
The Modern^ Review, November, 1943.. 


University 

On the basis of this alleged surplus pur- 
chasing power at the disposal of the agriculturists, 
there has recently been a move from the Central 
Government for the introduction of taxation on 
agricultural incomes in the provinces as an anti- 
inflationary measure. Among the States, Travan- 
core has taken the lead in introducing such a 
tax. Assam and Bihar have already taken resort 
to it. It is now learnt that Madras and the 
Central Provinces have agreed to fall in line 
with the above two provinces. As Bombay is 
bearing the brunt of the Excess Profit, and other 
income-taxes, it is reluctant to the introduction 
of the agricultural tax. The Punjab and Sind 
are opposing vehemently such a tax and persua- 
sions are proceeding from Delhi either to levy 
this tax or to adopt such other deflationary 
measures in those provinces. A bill for sUch a 
tax which was introduced m the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly m September last was referred 
to a Select Committee which has recently sub- 
mitted their report, and the Bill is now awaiting 
the sanction of the Bengal Legislature, which is 
expected to meet m early Februaiy, 1944. The 
subject-matter of this paper is the discussion 
of this tax as proposed for Bengal. 

The Ageicultueal Income-tax 

The old and the clumsy controversy that 
whether land revenue is a tax or rent, or tax in 
rem or a tax in per sonem, is beyond our scope 
here. For the sake of equity and justice our 
aim is towards progressive taxation and we are 
in consonance to increase the revenue of the 
Province through such levy whenever the time 
and the object become visible Nor do we even 
think that a tax on agricultural incomes will be 
a downright violation of the terms of the 
Permanent Settlement and in fact, agricultural 
incomes were taxed from 1860 to 1865 and then 
again from 1869 to 1873. For the sake of ex- 
panding the sources of provincial revenue, 
Assam and Bihar have already taken resort to 
the agricultural income-tax m their respective 
provinces, — Assam in 1939 and Bihar in 1938. 
The exemption limit in Bihar is much higher 
than that in Assam. In the former case it is 
Rs. 5,000/-, whereas in the latter Province, it 
IS Rs. 1,500/-. The proposed Bill in Bengal has 
followed Assam, so far as the exemption lynit 
is concerned. The schedule of the rates of taxa- 
tion for different incomes in these two provinces 
are given below : 
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Bengal Assam 
^ ^ (In the Rupee) 

(1) On the first Rs. 1,500 of total income Nil Nil 

(2) On the next Rs. 3,500 of total income 0-0-9 0-0-9 

(3) On the next Rs 5,000 of total income 0-1-0 0-1-3 

(4) On the next Rs 5,000 of total income 0-1-6 0-2-0 

(5) On the next Rs. 5,000 of total income 0-2-0 0-2-6 

(6) On the next balance of total income 0-2-6 0-2-6 

_ It will be seen that though the exemption 
limit is the same, the rate is generally higher in 
Assam than in Bengal, for the maximum of 
annas 2-^ is payable on the incomes above Rs. 
15,000 in Assam, whereas in Bengal the same 
rate has been fixed up for incomes above 
Rs. 20,000. In Bihar, however, the burden of 
the tax IS far lighter than both of these provinces. 
Not only that incomes below Rs 5,000 have 
been exempted there, but the rates on the higher 
slabs are also comparatively lower But when 
compared _yith the rates of taxation imposed 
by the latest budget of the progressive State of 
Travancore, it is found that burden in all these 
three provinces far exceeds the burden of taxa- 
tion 4n that State. The limit of exemption in 
Travancore is the same as in Bihar, but the 
rates for other grades of iacomes are far lower 
thaq those in the three provinces. In that State 
the maximum rate is 20 pies which makes a 
gulf of difference when compared with that of 
30 pies in the provinces. It is inconceivable, 
why in Bengal the rates proposed should be so 
high and the exemption limit so low as even 
to surpass the burden as it is in her neighbouring 
Province of Bihar, and this again at the time 
when there has been an enormous increase in the 
cost of living of the agriculturist, as well as of 
the people at large, mainly due to the evil effects 
of inflation. Th^e consequent result will be a 
regression of the tax system and a heavy pres- 
sure on that larger portion of the middle class 
who depends mainly on incomes from land and 
who is also an important element of the present- 
day society. This class is already in a state of 
severe hardships. 

To take credit of their endeavour to combat 
inflation, some provinces have shown a little 
over-enthusiasm in adopting a few deflationary 
measures within their own jurisdictions. Under 
the spur of such anti-inflationary zeal, the 
Government of Bengal might have also thought 
that their Bill for agricultural income-tax when 
effective, would cut out one of the feet of this 
inflationary Dragon which has come into exist- 
ence owing to the deliberate blunder on the part 
of the Central Government. It is better if the 
Bengal Government realise that their weapon 
is simply a toy-weapon to fight this fearful 
Dragon, The yield of this tax in the two pro- 


vinces where it is already in existence has proved 
to be so negligible and disappointing that it is 
not even adequate to foster any sort of welfare 
or public work. The following table gives the 
yield of the tax in the provinces of Bihar and 
Assam for the last four years : 

Years Bihar Assam 

1939- 40 Rs. 5.80 lakhs Rs. 83.00 thousand 

1940- 41 Rs. 1490 „ Rs 3920 lakhs 

1941- 42 Rs. 1706 „ Rs. 2712 „ 

1942- 43 (Revised) Rs. 1765 „ Rs. 27.00 „ 

1943- 44 (Budget) Rs. 17.65 , Rs. 27.00 „ 

For Bengal, however, we have not yet got 
any estimate. But the Finance Minister’s 
version reveals that the tax will not be produc- 
tive before 1944-45 and our impression, in the 
light of the above figures, is that it will not even 
be very productive after that year. Are these 
not mere drops in the ocean to combat inflation, 
especially, when we realise that more than 
rupees 600 crores of unnecessary currency have 
already come into the market from the printing 
press ? The probable yield is not even sufficient 
to meet the huge deficits of Rs. 7^ crores (which 
is likely to increase up to Rs 14 crores) in the 
Bengal Budget for the current year. Moreover, 
why the Government should be worried of their 
deficits and think of balancing the budget 
at such a critical juncture and emergency ? It 
is their Famine Budget and they should be ready 
to spend loosely as much as is necessary, for 
now is the question of life and death before the 
whole Province. From this point of view, we 
do not mind if the deficits run up to Rs. 20, 
Rs 25 or even up to Rs. 30 crores. For the 
present, however, the Government of Bengal 
may meet the expenditures by borrowing from 
the Central Government, by floating loans 
themselves and lastly by sales of Ptovincial 
Treasury Bills (to this the Government have 
already taken resort). To have a balanced 
budget in the midst of hunger and starvation is 
not only an obnoxious sign of haute finance but 
a self-deception too, and hence this sort of 
Gladstonian prudence should be set aside in the 
era of Keynesian unorthodoxy. 

There is another side of the problem. It 
is desirable that the proceeds of this tax should 
be spent for the welfare of the agriculturists, but 
the Government have not yet disclosed the pur- 
pose for which the tax is to be used. We become 
more doubtful of it when we find that the yield 
from jute sales tax and general sales tax was 
not spent for national and social building 
services. 

The conception of the agricultural prosper- 
ity, on which is based the truth of the 
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Agricultural Income-Tax, is simply a myth. 
If, in spite of this fact, the Government of Bengal 
want such a tax to be introduced, they should 
at least raise the limit of exemption to Rs. 10,0{W 
or above, and really spieaking, the value of this 
sum is not more than 2^ thousands according to 
the pre-war prices.* Leaving aside the rent-tax 
controversy, even the argument that the other 
classes having lower incomes have to pay the 
general income-tax, does not seem to be very 
sound in this case. Apart from the benefit of 
security and steadiness of their incomes, the.io 
classes enjoy at present the benefits of dearness 
allowances, rations at controlled rates, cheap 
grainshops and cheap cloth. Not a single of 
these, surely, reaches the agriculturist Further, 
the landlords in the Permanently Settled areas 
have got certain social, religious and ceremonial 
obligations to be observed throughout the course 
of a year, thus making them liable to hea\y 
expenditure, which none of the salaried class 
is ever to incur. Herein lies the most important 
distinction between a zemindar and a rich mail 
of any other class. The zemindars are demana- 
ing legislative and other measures to facilit-iie 
them in their collection of rents from the tenants 


* The Select Committee have recently submitted their 
recommendations to raise the lower limit of taxation to 
3,500 and to exempt agrieultunsts with about 20 acres 
of land from payment of the taxation. 


as pre-requisites of their ability to pay the tax, 
and ultim,aitely they may shift the burden of 
the tax on the peasant, which will lead to the 
coercion of the famished agriculturists, parti- 
cularly at a time when the whole agricultural 
operation has been thrown out of gear. The 
last depression dragged the agricultural countries 
all over the world headlong towards bankruptcy, 
and Bengal being predominantly agricultural 
suffered most. Along with the peasantry many 
of the zamindars were totaly ruined and some 
of these landed aristocrats have actually turned 
into landed proletariates during this unexempted 
and historic depression. The various debt 
legislations carried out during the deptli of the 
depression to relieve the agriculturists from the 
grip of the dead hand of usury have entailed 
more evils than the expected good. The pro- 
posed agricultural income-tax will put an 
additional burden on those people who are 
alreay over-burdened. 

A horrible man-made and artificial toiine 
unprecedented in the living memory has stalked 
the whole province and though the crisis has 
abated a little, the danger is not yet over. Tlic 
food crisis is being followed by a medical crisis 
Even during famines of the bygone days, remis- 
sion of land revenue was the custom; but in the 
midst of an incomparable crisis, wc arc, on the 
other hand, threatened today with the introduc- 
tion of a Tax on the peasants ! 


BENGAL, 1943 

Bt CYRIL MODAK 


Land I where every maiden singing sent love- 
laden 

Songs t |0 greet the dawn and eve, 
Swinging silver censers wives were sweet 

dispensers 

Of those boons divine that leave 
Clinging hope, desire singing, ringing, bringing 

Heaven to earth so none may grieve ! 

Skeletons now call 
In Bengal ! 


Village after village flying from the pillage 
Of the ghoulish hordes of Death, 

Flying tom asunder, flying from the plunder 
Of the ghoulish hordes of Death, 

Flying panic-s^icken, flying, crying, lying 
Hunger-stricken, choked for breath,... 

Skeletons now call 
In Bengal 1 


Child and milkless mother, clasping helpless 

brother, 

Bloodless, fleshless, nerveless lie, 

Clasping bride and lover, clasping to recover 
Breath enough to say “ Goodbye ! ” 
Gasping hunger-stricken, clasping, grasping, 

gasping. 

Choked with thirst and doomed to die, . . . 
Skeletons now call 
In Bengal ! 

Victims luckless, friendless, bearing torture 

endless. 

Trapped by demons, gods and men. 
Bearing famish’d anguish, daring thus to languish 
In that blood-drunk jackals’ den. 

Tearing child from mother, daring, staring, 

tearing 

Hunger-haunted, hapless men, 

Skeletons now call 

In Bengal 1 -The Twentieth Century 



AMERICA’S WINDING FURROWS FOR VICTORY 

By bliss ISELY 


The American Farmers, after fighting a battle 
against soil erosion for three centuries, are com- 
mencing to turn the tide toward victory on 
about 1,000,000 of the 6,096,799 farmsteads. 

Visitors to the rural districts can recognize 
the farms where victory is on the make, for there 
the fields are tilled in winding rows that follow 
the contour lines of the terrain. A Wdred 
different practices are involved in soil conser- 
vation, but the most valuable and also the most 
noticeable is contour tillage. This practice is 
making headway in 846 districts, of which 106 
have been formed within the last year. While 
the areas of conservation districts are established 
by th£ co-operating farmers themselves, the 
majority follow county boundary lines. Since 
there are 3,070 counties in the United States, it 
will be seen that the work of saving the nation’s 
most ' valuable resource — ^the land — ^is gaining 
headway over almost one-fourth of the country. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
formation of a district is only the beginning. 
Even after a district is organized, not all of the 
farmers will join in the movement, and even 
after a farmer decides to adopt soil- conservation 
practices, he needs about five years’ time to con- 
vert his land from the traditional straight-row 
cultivation to contour tillage. 

Since 1935, when Congress created the 
United States Soil Conservation Service, of which 
Hugh H. Bennett is chief, 42 states have passed 
acts enabling farmers to organize conservation 
districts. Districts, are organized by elections 
and an overwhelming majority — ^usually two- 
thirds and sometimes three-fourths — of the 
farmers within the proposed district must vote 
for it before it becomes effective. After it is 
formed, they elect a board of directors, which 
make rules subject to the approval of the major- 
ity in the district at annual meetings. The 
United States Soil Conservation Service then 
sends a district conservator to help the farmers 
with their problems. His work is educational 
ahd advisory. Usually he is a graduate of the 
agricultural college of the state where he serves. 
He not only must be satisfactory to the farmers 
but also to a state conservation commission. 

The Federal Government must pass on his 
qualifications as to ability and it also pays his 
salary. 


While soil conservation district work is new, 
results are astonishingly good. Now that the 
people of the United States are facing the most 
serious food and clothing limitation in their 
experience, the fact that food and fibre produc- 
tion is even slightly increasing on a million famis 
IS of consequence. 

By comparing crop yields on contour-tilled 
fields with fields listed in straight furrows the 
value of the new methods can be measured As 
an example there is A. N. Tiffiin in the New 
Mexico District. Not content with merely list- 
ing his fields on the contour, he terraced and 
listed his cattle range in the same manner. It 
took about two years for the grass to recarpet 
the furrows completely, but his cattle now have 
50 per cent more pasture to eat on the same 
acreage, which means that he is able to produce 
50 per cent more ‘stock. Another fanner listed 
his w'heat field and increased his yield by 30 
per cent. Furthermore, it was better wheat. 
Dairy farmers of Wisconsin and Illinois report 
that the new practice has increased their grain 
and grass yields so that they can provide more 
milk, ice cream, butter and cheese. 

The prize report is from the state of Texas, 
where the owners of 174 farms comprising 34 000 
acres and including every rod in a single creek 
valley, banded together in 1935 to form a soil 
conservation district on their own account prior 
to the passage of an enabling act by the Texas 
Legislature. Today, a visitor can stand on a 
hill overlooking the valley and will see fields of 
cotton in winding strips alternating with strips 
of corn and grass and other vegetation, all laid 
out on contour lines by a surveyor’s level. 

This has increased corn yield by four and 
a half bushels to the acre, or about 14 per cent, 
and cotton yield by 70 pounds of lint to the 
acre, or about 25 per cent. Pastures are growing 
approximately 20 per cent more grass Wells 
that had gone dry are providing water for man 
and livestock once more, and the springs that 
had been clogged shut with mud are bubbling up 
to feed the creek with clear water that runs con- 
stant the year around, instead of running muddy 
after rains and dwindling to a trickle in dry 
seasons. 

And how does the mere winding of furrows 
work such a conjuring trick ? 
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WhetL furrows are listed straight, they must 
follow the directions wherever they lead, whether 
up or down hill. Each down-hill furrow forms 
a channel along which water may speed from a 
field. The straighter the channel, the faster 
the water dashes along it. It is a law of physics 
that if the speed of water is doubled, it can carry 
four times as much mud in'solution This means 
therefore that speeding water dashing down a 
straight furrow tends to carry off the top soil in 
the form of dissolved mud. It takes at least 
400 years, so soil scientists tell us, to build one 
inch of topsoil by the natural process of growmg 
leguminous crops. It takes only a few years to 
carry away an inch of top soil through erosion. 
The water slides it off in such thin sheets that 
even the farmer cannot see its disappearance. 
Since the average top soil on tlie uplands of 
America is only from five to seven inches deep, 
it can be seen that the loss of one inch in ten 
years, while not noticeable to the eye, can des- 
troy the best upland farm in only 70 years. 

Nature protected the fertility of its land 
with grass and forest growth, while the plow 
destroys this cover. In Europe, where farmers 
grow small grains that are seeded broadcast 
instead of planted in rows and where much of 
the land is in pasture, the loss has not been so 
severe as in America. In China and India where 
many of the crops are grown in terraced fields, 
the same land has been cultivated for 3,000 
years without loss of fertility. The addition of 


fertilizer and rotation with leguminous crops can 
repair losses caused by the growing of grain 
crops, which impair fertility. 

By contour tillage, the water is held in the 
furrow so that it cannot remove the rich top 
soil. Further, water held on the ground soaks 
downward so that it can nourish the roots of 
plants, while the surplus percolates to bedrock 
and feeds springs or replenishes wells. On the 
High Plains, furrows are listed on a dead level 
broadside to the slope of the hill and no water 
is allowed to escape. Even with eight inches of 
rain, good crops have been produced on the High 
Plains by this practice. 

In the eastern states, where the soil is not 
thick enough to absorb all^of the rain that falls 
and where the rain sometimes totals 60 inches 
a year, the furrows are listed slightly at a slant 
from the contour. The excess water empties 
from the ends of the furrows over a grassy 
meadow prepared in advance. 

Hugh H. Bennett, chief of the U. £. Soil 
Conservation Service, points out that soil con- 
servation has a by-product. If water can be 
kept on the farms or if it can be detained ^in its 
rush from the land to the streams, the severity 
of floods can be reduced. Since floods cost the 
U. S. vast sums every year, the small amount of 
money appropriated by Congress to pay the 
salaries of district soil conservationists will be 
amply repaid. 

Courtesy : USOWI 


SMUGGLERS OF THE STORE HOUSE 

By T. Y. SUBRAHMANYAM, bjv. 


WIae is a great consumer of national energy. 
One of the most vital energy-supplying agencies 
is food. Therefore, if a nation’s condition of 
food supply is maintained sound during war- 
time, that nation can to an appreciable extent 
do much not only in the alleviation of hunger 
pangs but also in the successful prosecution of 
war. The grow more food campaign of which 
we hear so much is one based upon the above 
fact. In India, in order to increase the present 
food supply attempts are being made in various 
directions. Various conferences have been held 
and committees organised to tackle with the 
food problem. 

The measures adopted for the enhancement 
of food supply can be broadly grouped under 
the following two heads : 


(а) Increasing the quantity and quality of crops 
by wider and more improved farming and harvesting. 

(б) By saving the quantities that arc lost through 
pest infestation. 

The province of this article is to review 
briefly the seriousness of insect infestation on 
stored-up grains and the popular methods 
employed for controlling the pests. 

The more important food grains and cereals 
that are stored are rice, wheat, bajri, joar, grams 
and dais' of different kinds. Unless properly 
stored and necessary preventive measures taken 
none of these stores c'an escape from the attack 
of insects. Grains and cereals are not only part- 
ly eaten but also partly ground to useless, dust 
by these pests. It has’ been roughly calculated 
by agricultural experts that the quantities of 
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stored-up grains thus lost annually amount to 
2i% and more. With this 2^%, if saved from 
infestation, more than a million human beings 
can be fed for a year Store-house pest there- 
fore is a serious problem. Entomologists in 
consultation with Biochemists are straining 
every nerve in deviang ways and means for the 
extermination of these insect-fifth-columnists. 
Even in normal peace times many scientists have 
directed their researches to this end. The com- 
mencement of the Grow More Food Campaign 
has given a fresh impetus to their activities. 

There are more than 40 varieties of insects 
that attack stored-up grains and foodstuffs. 
They are generally termed ‘Weevil.’ Weevils 
are beetles with a prominent snout or beak which 
enables them to pierce the grains. Some grain 
pests are not weevils at all but belong to the 
moth group. 

With few exceptions the weevils complete 
their life cycle in the gram. The life cycle con- 
sists 0 * four stages : (1) the egg, (2) the larva 
(caterpillar), (3) pupa and (4) the adult. The 
moths also pass through similar stages in their 
life history. In the case of weevil pests both 
the_ Mrvae and the adults are injurious to the 
grains whereas in the case of moths the larvae 
alone are harmful. The small wormlike orga- 
nisms and the powdery silky clots that one comes 
across in stored-up grains and flour are really 
not worms but the larvae and the pupae of the 
weevils and moths. 

There are many who believe that the 
weevils are spontaneously^ generated in stocked 
grains. But scientists know there is no such 
thing as spontaneous generation. A fresh stock 
if cpefully preserved and protected from the 
outside weevils (in any stage) entering it, the 
new stock will never develop a weevil population 
of its own within. It should be understood that 
the weevils are very prolific breeders and lay a 
large number of eggs at very short intervals 
propagating their species by millions The eggs 
and larvae are very minute in size and from an 
infested stock a few eggs or larvae are un- 
knowingly transferred to an uninfested fresh 
stock through some agencies ' (such as the hands 
of the person who handles both the stocks or the 
measure used for both the stocks) the young 
ones in the fresh stock develop in no time and in 
a few days multiply in such large numbers that 
the whole surface layer of the grains is covered 
by them. This sudden appearance of such large 
numbers roust have been the reason for the belief 
that weevils occur spontaneously. 

Owing to the facts that once these pests 
enter the stores they commence to attack the 


grain and multiply by leaps and bounds, that 
in a short time they render the stores useless 
and It is very difficult to retrieve the good grains 
from the infested and that complete rounding 
up and elimination of these enemies by ordinary 
remedial measures' is next to impossibility, the 
most prudent and effective step with regard to 
these insects is to adopt the defensive measure 
of prevention. 

The following are in short the more popular 
and useful preventive methods in vogue : 

1. To see the grains that are to be stored are 
properly dried and free from moisture prior to their 
bemg put m the granary Moisture is a favourable 
environment to the pests and should be avoided as far 
as possible. 

2 Mixing the gi-ams with ashes or chemicals like 
copper sulphate or a amiall quantity of Mercury (the 
latter two m consultation with experts). These methods 
avoid the pests. It should however be borne in mind 
that the grains are to be thoroughly washed before use. 

3. A small quantity of castor oil smeared uniformly 
over the grains and cereals before storing serves as a 
good preventive 

4. Common ' salt, turmeric powder, the leathery 
husks of cashew nuts, diy leaves of Oeimum sanctum 
(Tulsi) or Margosa (Neem) — these if mixed with the 
stores are said to prevent pests. 

5 With regard to unbroken grams rubbing them 
with a paste of fine red clay and drying before storing 
is also a good method. 

6. Storing only in dry and clean containers. 

The last mentioned measure is the most 
essential and effective so far as prevention of 
pests is concerned. But it is regrettable to 
notice that more due to ignorance than indiffer- 
ence necessa^ry care is not being exercised mostly 
by the laymen store-keepers and ryots in the 
selection and employment of proper containers 
and in maintaining them clean and dry. 

As a rule grains and cereals are preserved in 
small quantities in tin or earthenware bins as 
in the houses and shops of retail dealers. 

Larger quantities are stored in huge bamboo 
baskets smeared with cow-dung or large wooden 
boxes. 

Bulk preservation is done in underground 
cellars in loose heaps or in gunny bags in go- 
downs. 

All the above type of containers are of 
course quite satisfactory but the danger comes 
from the neglect in cleaning and making them 
perfect before storing. Especially with regard 
to the storage in large quantities, the containers 
should be examined well before being filled. The 
baskets should be well smeared with cow-dung 
and dried in the sun to avoid moisture. The 
wooden boxes should have no interspaces and 
should possess tight-fitting lids. Before filling, 
the inside may be washed with a solution of 
carbolic acid or phenyle in water and dried. If 
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these preliminary although simple measures are 
not taken there can be the likelihood of the 
minute larvae of pests hiding in the crevices and 
corners. 

Regarding bulk preservation in underground 
cellars there is a wrong yet diehard view that 
darkness is a preventive against pests and the 
rooms should be kept completely closed and 
dark. Experiment however has proved that the 
reverse is true. Weevils and moths are nocturnal 
in their habits and they prefer darkness to light. 
Well- ventilated cellars are decidedly better than 
dingy ones. Before storing the grains in the 
cellars the first point to remember is to see that 
the floor, the comers and the walls are carefully 
cleaned and that they have no cracks and 
crevices to allow the pests to hide. Even the 
smallest hole and crevice should be filled, in and 
closed with lime or cement mortar. Examina- 
tion of the stores from time to time, fumigation 
of the cellar at intervals are all measures that 
go a long way in preventing the pests. 

In this connection it will not be out of place 
to bring to the notice of the public that cement 
concrete has proved to be a very useful material 
for the manufacture of ideal store-houses and 
granaries. I understand that the Concrete 
Association of India have published various 


pamphlets with suitable illustrations and details 
regarding the construction of concrete granaries 
and store-houses. Containers made 'of cement 
concrete are permanent in life, decent in appear- 
ance, easily cleansable and dry. Apart from 
these they are also fire-proof and impervious to 
white ants and rats. 

With regard to the grains already infested 
the best remedial measure will be to dry them 
in the sun as sunlight kills the pests and their 
larvae. Insecticide sprays are also found to be 
useful. 

Knowing that the weevil once entering the 
store will have the whole possession m a short 
time, preventive measures in the initial stages 
although they cost nothing are worth much. In 
the interests of human welfare therefore it is 
urged that every store-keeper should see that 
their stores are not purloined by the pests. Such 
a care taken at the granary will certainly serve 
to relieve a large number of hungry masses. As 
grow more food schemes loom large in the ^lodern 
horizon it is imperative that knowledge of the 
importance of proper storage of grains should 
be imparted to the remotest parts of the country 
in order to fructify the aims of these schemes 
and to conserve more food supply for the welfare 
of the nation and humanity at large. 


THE PORAJA 

By L. N. SAHU, M.A, M.B.AS.B., 
Servants of India Society, Cuttack 


The Porajas (91,000) live in the district of 
Koraput. Most of them are Oriya-spea'king. 
There are different kinds of Porajas namely : 

1. Barang Jodia. They eat beef. The left 
arms of their women are covered with a dozen 
or more of brass bracelets. 

2. Pengu poraja. They talk their own 
language, A section of it eats buffalo-meat; 
the other section does not, 

3 Kandha poraja. They speak the 
Kandha language and eat beef. 

.1 n poraja. They are a section of 

bradabas and sp^ak the-ir language. 

5. Bonda, Nanda or Langala poraja. Thev 
are a section of the Oadabas and speak the 
badaba language. 

n, They are a division of 

the Koyas and talk Koya. 

7. Dur poraja. They sfieak Oriya. 

^rom a description of the different kinds of 


Poraja we find that the word Poraja is a generic 
term. Those who come to till the soil become 
porajas. Raja and poraja means the king and 
his subjects. So the word poraja actually means 
a subject who comes to till the soil and live 
under a king. In the Koraput district it seems 
the Eandhas who generally inhabit Bissumka- 
tack, Rayaghada, and Gunpur Taluks, come to 
Jeypore, and Malkanagiri sides in search of 
fresh fields and cultivation. Thus the Kandha 
^raja is one who is originally a Kandha but 
has been assimilated into the generic name of 
Poraja. Similarly the Gadabas who are chang- 
ing themselves through a process of social uplift, 
called themselves Bonda or Nanda or Langala 
porajas. We also see that the Parangi porajas 
who are a section of the Gadabas hav§ been 
styled as porajas now. They however speak 
their own language. • The Dur poraja means 
one who has come from a distance. This kind 
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of poraja speaks Oriya. Thus the name Poraja 
includes various classes and stands for a generic 
name. 

The Porajas are divided into twelve tribes, 
and each tribe is called after the region in which 
that tribe lives. The Porajas have their 
Dhangra and Dhangidighar, that is, dormitories 
meant for sleeping of all unmarried boys at one 
place and of all unmarried girls at another place. 

Naming 

These porajas take their names after the 
days of the week. Take for instance a child 
who IS born on Monday will be called Soma 
and the female child will be called Somi. 
Similarly a child born on Sunday is either Aita 
or Aiti; one born on Tuesday will be called 
Mjangala or Mangli; also called Angra or Angiri 
(refer Anga-rako Kuja Bhaumo). Born on 
Wednesday the child will be called Buda for 
both male or female child, one born on Thurs- 
day vgill be called Guru. If a female, it will be 
gun or also gurubari. There is another name 
for the child born on Thursday. It is Birsa for 
both male and female. The word Birsa has come 
from’ the word Brihaspati. One born on Satur- 
day will be Sonia for male and Sonni for female. 
The Poraja uses the word Pheni or Hani for the 
word Pani. He aspirates the letter p. and makes 
it ph. Sometime again he drops the p sound 
and keeps the h sound, thus the word Pani be- 
comes either Phani or Hani. 

Mabeiage 

In Poraja marriage the bride goes to the 
bridegroom’s house. Two poles are fixed and a 
pumpkin is suspended from a string from the two 
poles. When the bride’s party comes, it cuts 
the pumpkin. Afterwards the bride wears a 
new cloth and then drinking and dancing goes on. 
On the second day, there is a caste feast. 

Bxjeial Rites 

On the death of a person, the Poraja after 
disposing of the dead body, puts a stone in the 
village and a piece of cloth is hung near the 
stone. The Disari draws three pictures of Yama, 
Sani, and Bhuta (Spirits). He puts three 
grains of rice on the pictures and then covers the 
whole thing with a pot. Then the Disan shows 
himself to be possessed by the spirit and he after- 
wards breaks the pot. 

Chabacteristics and Customs 

The porajas are cheerful, friendly fellows. 
They are amenable to reason. The Gadabas are 
mostly sullen, shy and obstinate. The head 


man of the Poraja is called either Jani or 
Muduli. The Bonda porajas are the most primi- 
tive. Their women as well as their men are 
all almost naked. The Bonda is known to 
commit murders at the slightest provocation. 
Thus for instance if the father discovers that 
in the house his liquor which was in the gourd 
pot has been drunk off by his son, then imme- 
diately he may kill him. So also the son may 
kill the father. 

WiOMENEOLK 

The women do not wear any cloth except a 
little on the middle of their body. Even that 
is so insufiicient that they cannot sit with it 
properly. When asked, why they do not wear 
any cloth, they say the curse of Sita Devi for- 
bids them to wear any cloth. Once while Sita 
was bathing and had not much cloth on her 
body, some Bonda poraja women saw her in 
that condition. So Sita cursed them saying that 
they must never wear cloth more than what she 
was wearing then. Since that day the Bonda 
poraja women have been almost naked. They 
shave their heads and do not keep any tuft of hair, 
Tliey however put on a bamboo circle round 
their head. As for covering their breasts, they 
do nothing but wear some beads. The Bonda 
porajas are highly inflammable. The Servants 
of India Society have for the last four years 
posted a worker among them at Pandragram near 
Matila in Mialkanagiri Taluk. Some reforms 
have been brought about among them. Twenty- 
five pieces of doth were accepted by the young 
women who have begun to w^ear cloth only 
recently. Some young men and women have 
given up taking beef but the old people have 
not been able to get over the old habit. The 
children in the school that has been started for 
them by the Servants of India Society have 
begun to wear shirts and shorts. They have been 
taught to recite Slokas from the Gita. Heaven 
knows when these people will lie brought to the 
level of ordinary men in our society. 

Bonda Poeaja 

The Bonda porajas live in the Jangoro 
Muitah which is about 20 square miles in area, 
8X2^ miles. One can go on foot from Duduma 
to Jangoro Muttah or can climb up the hill at 
Mundiguda or Pandraguda. The scenery is 
beautiful because of undulations but devoid of 
beauty on account of the trees having been re- 
moved by Podu cultivation. Upon the hills there 
are abopt 20 villages on the Jangoro Miuttah 
where 2000 to 3000 Bonda Porajas live. 
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Their daily life during the rains is that they 
get up early in the morning and prepare their 
food and go up the hills for cultivation. They 
grow Mandia, a little paddy, etc. The whole of 
the summer they live on Solopo _ drink. __ There 
is no w'ork to be done on the hills during the 
summer. The whole lot of men and women 
drink, drink apd drink. They use only a 
small loin-cloth, the men wearing a head-dress. 
The females however shave their heads and 
cover their breasts with beads. They dance and 
sing all their life. They are a sort of timid 
people except when they are drunk. They hesi- 
tate to come near a stranger but onCe confidence 
is created in them they gather around. A 
gramophone when keyed up and revolves, 
attracts them very much. They are short in 
stature. Recently the Domhs have gone to these 
places and have begun trading with them - They 
are thus being brought under the influence of 
the Dombs. They have absolutely no education. 
Their ‘ Dhangidi Ghar ’ or sleeping dormitories 
are still existent and their marriage is interesting 
in so far as when a young man wants to marry 


a girl, he presents her with some ornaments. If 
she accepts the ornaments then regular marriage 
procedure is gone through. The test is very 
hard The bridegroom has to bear the singeing 
of his body by the bride who with a live coal 
touches it. 

The Porajas are more intelligent than the 
Kandha. But the Kandha houses are better 
than the poraja Kudia (hut). The Porajas 
build their houses indiscriminately, but the 
Kandhas do it in order. 

MoEALiry 

As regards sexual morality it seems that 
the poraja women are not so strict as the 
Kandhas. The porajas are also dirty. Those 
porajas who have come in contact with the 
people of the plains have become a little cleaner 
but unfortunately they have become a little less 
moral. They cannot be said to be in any way 
superior to the Kandhas. The Bonda Porajas 
were not raising many vegetables but noyr they 
have taken to raising brinjals and 'other 
vegetables. 


MAGIC 


By P. C. 

Magic is the most ancient of all arts. Out of the 
dim records of ancient days have come sltdries 
of wonder workers who were held in high esteem 
as mighty magicians and performers of the 
miraculous. Magic flourished through the middle 
ages. The secrets of antiquity were preserved, 
and those who knew them used them to great 
advantage. Wizards, alchemists and necroman- 
cers were looked upon with awe, and they 
surrounded themselves with an atmosphere of 
mystery that commanded respect land greatly 
magnified their importance. The mysterious 
intrigues everyone. The lure of mystery is 
instinctive; we can no more erase it than we 
can remove the sense of self-preservation. 
Mystery makes the baby grope for the moon, 
the astronomer aim his telescope at ithe stars and 
the explorer go forth to remote lands. Not only 
are we capltivated or awed by tthe mysterious, 
but yre are possessed of an inherent flair to 
mystify. Children have ' secrete ' often for 
no other reason than to sitir curiosity among 
other children. Adults hint things about so and 
so and this and that, when as a matter of fact 
they could as well be explicit. Many a physician 


SOROAR 

makes his diagnosis in weird technical terms 
when he could as well use language his patient 
would understand. But the learned practitioner 
is in one respect counterpart of persons less 
erudite — ^he likes to mystify. Probably he 
would not admit this; possibly he is not conscious 
of it, but it is BO. The magician is perfectly 
frank about his desire to mystify. He loves to 
probe the unexplained and to do the ‘ unexplain- 
able.’ He is the perfectly honest disciple of a 
fundamental instinct. 

There has been magic ever since there have 
been people wilth minds to be fooled. But the 
real early magic wias mixed with the work of 
priestcraft and the medicine-men. It was shown 
to make the impressed spectators give power to 
the performer. 

From the Encyclojiaedia Britannica we fi’^'^ 

that 

“ Magic has its name from the Magi, the hereditary 
caste of priests among the ancient Persians, thought to 
be of Median origin. Among the Magi the interpreta- 
tion of dreams was practised, as appears from the story 
of the birth of Cyrus (Herodotus, I. 107) ; later wnters 
describe them in both a sacerdotal and magical capacity. 
Lucian (Makrob, 4) calling them a prophetic class and 
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devoted to gods, while Cicero (De Devinatione, i, 23, 
41) wiites ol them as wise men and divmers ... In 
the New Testament soothsaymg and sorceiy are so 
designated (Acts viu 9, mu 6); while the astrologers 
who divme the birth of the kmg of the Jews by the 
appearance of a star m the East are called Magi (Matti 
u).” 

If we consult Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech (Greenough and Kittredge) , and 
dioget’s Thesaurus (Mawson) we find that 
Magic is derived from itihe Persiian Magi or 
“ wise men ” and is plural, the singular being 
“ magus.” The term magus is very seldom used 
and the modemers generally use ‘magic’ as 
singular and ‘ magics ’ as its plural form. Ma,gic 
is the art of the Persian Magi, a class of wizard- 
priests. Wizard is properly a ‘ ‘wise man ” 
,(Mjilton calls the Three Magi “the star-led 
wizards ”) , it is “ wise — ” with the suflax— ard or 
— art. Witch , (originally of common gender) 
seems also to mean “ a wise man,” and to be 
connected wiibh the root seen in “ wit ” 
(knowledge). The word conjurer is often used 
for magician. Conjurer is a similar word from 
the Latin, con (intensive) and juro, “ to swear 
to conjure is to properly pronounce the name of 
a god in such a way as to gain his assistance. 

• In tracing back the history of Egyptian 
Magic, the secrets of the ‘ miracles ’ then record- 
ed are revealed by a study of the modern 
survivals of these very tricks of ma^c. And 
so we come to the oldest recorded story of 
magic — the seance of the Egyptian wizard 
Tchaitcha-em-anikh, which was presented in the 
court of King Khufu, in the year 3766 B.C. It 
was the cusitom of these ancient sorcerers to 
keep their method's secret from the rulers, who 
believed in the “ miracles ” just as did the 
populace. The pharaohs with their wordly 
power, and the magicians wi|th their “super- 
natural ” wonders, united in the common purpose 
of keeping the people in submissioni. Yet the 
priests and the rulers secretly feared each other. 

In the W'estcar papyrus, which dates back 
to 1550 B.C., ,aind is now preserved in the British 
Museum, a full description is given of this early 
performance, with a comparison of the exhibi- 
tions of latter wizards". One of the most ancienlt 
feats is the one in which the magician looked 
towards a ferocious lion and captivated the 
powerful beast a|t once. The papyrus, in speak- 
ifig of the wiziard’s accomplishment, states : 
“He knoweth how to make a lion follow him 
as if led by a rope.” Deda, a later Egyptian 
magician, presesnted experiments of this nature 
with a duck, a goose, and an ox; but he did noit 
duplicate the performance of Tcbatoha-em- 
ankb. 


The Westcar papyrus also stated that the 
magician “ knoweth how to bmd on a head which 
hath been cut off.” This was introduced as 
evidence in a legal controversy over the modern 
illusion of “ Sawiag a Woman in Half,” being 
offered as proof that the secret was known nearly 
6000 years ago 1 

When Xerxes, King of Persia, started on 
his conquest of tee world, one of his first objec- 
tives was the kingdom of Assyria, which lay 
between Persia and Greece. The armies of Xerxes 
soon defeated the Assyrians, and Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria, fell into the hands 
of tee Persians. In one of the palaces of Nineveh 
tee Persians found a costly tomb, the resting 
place of Belus, an Assyrian King. Within the 
tomb tee body of Belus was found, preserved 
in a cofBn partly filled with oil. Upon the cofBin 
was an inscription reading : “ Woe unto him 

who violates this tomb and does not complete 
tee filling of it.” This ominous message preyed 
upon the mind of Xerxes, and he ordered that the 
cofSin be filled with oil. The soldiers tried their 
besit but could not fill the tank. No one will 
ever know the name of the Assyrian magician 
who constructed the tomb on siphon system. 
Anolteer of tee most remarkable of all the temple 
marvels was the Mmaiculous Altar, mentioned 
by several ancient wi’iters and explained by 
Heron of Alexandria, more than 2(KX) years ago. 
It was used in Grecian and Roman temples and 
evidently had its origin in Egypt. In the middle 
ages Benvenuto Cellini, a famous Italian sculp- 
tor, exposed many secrets of the wizard priests. 
In (tee Annual Register of London, published 
in 1772, teere appeared an account of a pheno- 
menal feat that had been performed, and for 
which no plausible explanaltaon could be offered. 
Before this Cagliostro created sensation through- 
out the whole of Europe with his magic. 
Historians call him (Cbunt of Cagliostro) as 
“ the last of the magicians.” In the History 
of Magic he is stated to have built his reputa- 
tion upon two declining sciences — astrology, the 
forerunner of astronomy; and alchemy, the 
predecessor of chemistry. 

An Account of the Beginnings of the Art of 
Magic states that the magicians were dressed in 
costumes as unusual as they could devise in order 
to seem as unlike ordinary people as possible, 
for magicians then were (thought to have some 
mysterious power. This power to work magic 
was supposed to be due to some business arrange- 
ment with the devil. Even today, strange as ilt 
may seem, it is po^ible (to find people with tee 
silly belief that no man can prafform magio 
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by alone, and thaft all magicians are 

possessed of supernormal power. In the old 
days it was thought igood business to dress in 
weird’ clothes and mumble incomprehensible 
words to encourage the spectators’ belief in the 
magician’s saftlanic connection. One magician 
recommended the following : “ Droch myroch, 

and senaroth betu baroch attimaroth, rounsee, 
fiarounsee, hey passe passe.” 

Prom the above it is clear that ma^c was 
practised by the wizard pnedts mainly for politi- 
cal reasons. A most thoroughgoing and dramatic 
proof is that of Robent Hbudin in 1856 A.D. 
Robert Houdin, the famous ‘Magician of Prance’ 
was asked by the French Government to use his 
talent to strengtOnthen the Country’s position in 
Algeria, where the natives had never ceased 
making trouble from the day the French took 
possession of the counitiry. The Algerians were 
encouraged in this by ftheir prieslt-magicians, who 
claimed that itheir magic coupled with continuous 
fighting would shortly dnve the French from 
the country. The French Government sent 
Houdin to Algeria to prove to the people that 
the French had not only more powerful armies 
-but magicians who were infinitely better 'than 
native ones. For his work there Houdin devised 
several special feajfcs, which to the natives seemed 
possible only if Houdin could perform true 
miracles. His trip as special Ambassador Magi- 
cian was completely successful; when the native 
magicians were shown to have inferior miracles, 
the Algerians gave up their continual fighting. 

If we look back to the history of magic in 
India, we find that from time immemorial foreign- 
ers look upon this country as the land of Magic 
and the supernatural, abounding with fakirs 
and miracle men who present mysteries which 
are beyond the power of any man to explain 1 
There is a belief that magic was practised in the 
Court of Lord Indra and hence it is known as 
Indra Jal Others contend that Rajah Bhoj was 
a great master of this art and hence it is 
known as Bhoj-Baji or Bhoj V^dya. This dates 
back to several centuries before Christ, contem- 
porary to the Hindu Ruler Vikramcditya. Rani 
Dhanumati, an able and talented' daughter of 
Rajah Bhoj, was also very efficient in this art 
and hence it is known as Bhanumatika Khel or 
play of Bhanumalti. Hypnotism and mesmerism 
have long since been known to the Indians under 
the name Sammohan Vidya. It is the key to 
the occult science. There was a time when this 
was the monopoly of the Eastern Yogis, whose 
mysterious hypnotic feats made them famous 
all over Ithe civilized world. 


Those who are acquainted with the books 
on Indian Yogic culture or Tantras will find 
the reference m many occasions. In the Tantra 
Sastra there are branches — Maran, Uchatan, 
Bashikaran, etc. Hypnotism belongs to the 
^ashikamn group. Then among the eight 
Siddhs of Yoga, namely; Anima, Laghvma, etc., 
hypnotism belongs to Vasitwa Siddhi. This 
Sanskrit term Va^tnva or Bashikaran means 
“ keeping under influence.” Magic itself belongs 
to Indrajal Tantra of the Atharva Veda. 

With the dawn of the modern age of science 
and civilization the art of magic has experienced 
a thorough change We are living in a truly 
magical age. Scientisits have made the wonder- 
ful stories of the past the realities of our own 
time. In the Arabian Nights the brave 
prince flew to the rescue of his lady fair on the 
back of a magical flying horse. Today the 
prince would use an aeroplane and arrive much 
quicker. If the famous magicians of the past 
could rise from their graves, they probably’ would 
again fall dead of astonishment at our daily 
commonplaces. To them the telephone, the 
radio, and countless other appliances would' seem 
miraculous indeed. Professor Hoffmain has 
rightly observed : 

“And while Time has been flying, Magie lias not 
lagged behind. The Art of Deception, like other arts, 
has made vast strides during the last quarter of the 
dead centuiy Indeed, probably at no time in the 
world's history has so much thought and ingenuity been 
brought to bear upon this subject New and brilliant 
illusions have been devised, new sleights and improved 
methods have been mvented, and old tricks have been 
so rejuvenated as to be practically new.” 

Men like ex-King Edward VIII, Lord 
Ampthill (former Viceroy of India) * are lending 
their prestige to dignify the ancienit and honour- 
able art of humbuggery. New crops of magicians 
spnng up each season, most of them to be har- 
vested into local clubs and naitional societies. 
In the colleges and universities, men of trained 
intelligence are bringing fine minds tO' their 
hobby, enriching it with cleverness, ingenuity, 
and imaginative touches. In fact, it seems to- 
da,y that we axe coming upon a renaissance of 
this delightful enitertainment. 

* Noted men in the west arc magically inclined. 
Among them the Duke of Windsor possesses magical 
•works of rare value and an amateur magician, Lord 
Ampthill, formerly acting Viceroy of India and Presi- 
dent, London Magie Circle, Ex-King Amanufla of 
Afghanisthan, Prof. Hoffman, M A., a London Barrister, 
Frederick Montague, late 'Member of British Parliament, 
Dr. A. M. Wilson, M. D., President, Medical University, 
Cincinati, Dr. H. Tarbell, B.Sc., ML)., Chicago and 
others are worth mentioning, 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Famine in Bengal 

Rev. H. C. Long writes in The National 
Chmtian Council Bemew : 

The varied conjectures and questions appearing in 
the newspapers as to the cause of the famine indicate 
that a few lines 0 ‘n that subject may not be jnisplaced. 
Borne have even expressed doubt as to whether there 
was a famine at all because, forsooth, they went to a 
famine area and got plenty to eat. Such profound 
Ignorance of the vast gap between the purchasing power 
of the higher ranks of society and the landless labourer 
scarcely deserve an answer. But there are several de- 
finitely contributing causes to the famme, which have 
been pointed out at various times. 

In a country where millions live ordinarily 
on tlie verge of starvation, any event which dis- 
turbs the economic balance of the market is 
likely to throw large numbers into dire distress. 

Even though all supplies for foreign troops were 
imported, the induction of hundreds of thousands of 
young Indians into the army must have contributed to 
the? food shortage, for ordinarily they would have been 
on semi-starvation rations for several months each year 
m their own villages, but to keep them fit for the 
strenuous life of the army they must be fed well and 
regularly. The loss of Burma cut off a great food 
reservoir on which various provinces of India used to 
draw if anything happened to local crops. Then, too, 
the shifting of coolie labour to places where constmction 
projects were under way for the war effort, and the high 
wages paid (for they too must eat well), all tended to 
draw out the all too meagre food reserves of the country 
districts. 

Then came the cyclone of’^October 16, 1942. 

The story of the devastation wrought is too well- 
known to need repeating. Obviously the almost uni- 
versal destruction of crops within that area would pro- 
duce a very acute food shortage. But the question 
will be asked * How could the destruction of most of 
the food of two sub-divisions with a population of only 
a million and a quarter, or about 2i per cent, of the 
total population of Bengal, contribute much to the 
general famine conditions ? We shall refer to that 
agam shortly. 

Pests as well as wind and flood contributed 
to the actual destruction of paddy. 

We have connections with 150 teachers scattered 
over an area in this district, occupied by more than a 
million people; and almost all reports from them indicat- 
ed extensive crop failure due to fungus or insects. Other 
information was that the blight extended from Burdwan 
on the north to south of Balasore, Onssa (about 200 
mileifi), and from the western border of this distnct to 
Ghatal (50 miles). The manager of a big zemmdary 
company in this area said that he thought the crop to 
be “about three annas to the rupee.” Letters m 


January, 1943, from such widely separated places as 
Dinajpur and Mymensingh told of a partial crop failure 
m their vicinities. The district agricultuial officer ex- 
pressed the opinion that pests had seriously affected the 
crops in many areas of Bengal. 

Had the Government taken the trouble to 
require information from all agricultural officers 
throughout Bengal as to crop conditions late m 
1942, or even early in 1943, it is likely they tvould 
have been in a position to take positive steps 
to meet the emergency much earlier. 

But so far as I know, the Government has never 
informed the public as to the extent of the destruction 
by pests, if indeed they themselves have the informa- 
tion. 

Fear is a factor in producing famine conditions. 
When people find that prices are rising, as they are 
bound to do when there is a shortage, those who are 
fai -sighted and have money begm to lay m stock while 
the price is still comparatively low. Again the mer- 
chants raise the price; and shortly there is sometiung 
like a panic, pushing the price ever upward. 

And then there was theffactor of ^eed, all too well- 
known. 


Russia 

The New Review observes : 

During the last month (January), the Red Army^fi 
diary recorded an outstanding senes of advances. The 
Nazis have been oiitgeneralled, outmanoeuvred and out- 
fought. They had in December last brought the danger- 
ous bulging of the Kiev front to a standstill, their 
temporary success was of little import as they had 
dealt only with a rushing vanguard. After a short 
respite, the Russians, having first made a diversion in 
front of Nevel and Vitebsk and in the Dnieper bead, 
resumed their mam offensive west of Kiev They soon 
broke through the Nazi defences and made for the 
Polish frontier, swallowing, in their ever enlarging bulge, 
Korosten in the north and Berdichev m the south. 
Subsidiary and successful operations against Zhlobin and 
Mozyr and later around Leningrad as well as renewed 
pressure at the key-points in the Dnieper bend completed 
their victory which stands out as a strategic masterpiece. 

The Rusfeian HigE Command hit on the weak 
spot in the Nazi front : the sector of the Pripet 
Marshes. 

At the point they severed the connection between the 
northern and southern German groups of armies; they 
then turned south-west to bend the southern segment 
against the Carpathians and the Black Sea, and even 
forced back the northern segment in the direction of 
the Baltic shore. The manoeuvre was classical and 
Marshal Vasilevsky as well as Shaposhnikov is a disciple 
of Clausewitz who reduces all strategic methods * of 
finishing an army to two types : breaking through at 
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two distant points and encircling the segment m 
between; cutting through at one point and forcing one 
segment against a natural obstacle. Hence, the Russian 
plan IS no innovation, what is remarkable is the scale 
of the manoeuvre. It dwarfs any similar attempt in the 
past, f i. the Ludendorff’s offensive of March, 1918, 
when he dreamed of breaking through at Amiens and 
swerving the Allied line against the Channel, or even 
the Nazi manceuvre against the Flanders groups of 
Allied armies in May, 1940. 

Information at the time of writing is in- 
sufficient to make out with which sector, northern 
or southern, the Russian High Commancl has 
decided to deal first. The more important is 
evidently the southern sector which twists and 
turns in the Dnieper bend 

It IS too late for the Nazi forces to disentangle 
themselves from their positions, but they vull put up the 
most ferocious resistance. The Russian flank is well 
protected in the north by the Pripet Marshes, and the 
advance into Poland reaches far enough to turn any 
defensive position the Nazis might take behind the Bug 
or the Dniester. The sucess of the manoeuvre turns 
round the battle for the Odessa-Warsaw railway which 
is the last rail communication with the Nazi "general 
supply bases. The flght for Vinnitsa recalls the Middle 
Don offensive which completed the encircling of the 
Nazi divisions in front of Stahngrad. With their 
obstinate clinging to established positions, the Nazi 
High Command may well suffer another disaster; but 
even if they avoid a second Stalmgrad-like defeat, they 
can only postpone defeat What is fatal for them is 
the lengthemng of the front week by week without any 
facility of reducing it to an -appreciable extent. Taking 
as a theoretical yardstick the ratio of one division to 
ten miles of the line, one can calculate the growing 
strain on the Nazi forces and the dram on their general 
reserves. With initiative and numerical superiority ou 
the Russian side, only a tremendous superiority in fire- 
power could averji the Nazi continuous retreat and un- 
avoidable defeat. 

On the other hand, it must not be lost sight of that 
by retreating, the Germans develop the advantage of 
shorter organised fines of communication whilst the 
Russians have to lengthen and reorganise their own 
Again the Gemans keep the relative benefits of inner 
fines These advantages, however, are counter-balanced 
by an increasing danger from the air as cross-bombing 
by shuttle can now be orgamsed between Britain, Russia 
and southern Italy. 


What Kind of Place Is Teheran ? 

Teheran, the capital of Iran and reputed meeting 
place of Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt, is an import- 
ant link in the Allied supply line to Russia. 

Teheran is situated 70 miles south of the Russian 
border about one-tenth of the way from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, about 1,500 air miles southwest 
of Moscow and 1,150 air miles from Cairo— near where 
Roosevelt, Chiang Kai-shek and Churchill met from 
November 22 to November 26 for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a blueprint for future Allied operations. 

Once a city of camel caravans, peacocl^ and oriental 
bazaars, ancient Teheran has been converted by the 
war into a modern transport centre through which pass 
rail and truck conveys of American-made tractors, tanks 
mcornotives and other equipment for the Red Army! 
Planes roar overhead on the ferry route to Russia. 


Some 700 miles south ot Teheran, at the Persian 
Gulf tennmus of the Allied supply route, American and 
British engineers supervise modern conveyor belts un- 
loading Liberty Ships which carry Soviet-bound cargoes 
across the Mediterranean. Soviet an men ferry American 
and British planes to Russia alter they have been 
.speedily assembled at the terminus, 

Teheran covers seven and one-halt square miles and 
has a po-pulation of 760,000. Tehoian is always waim, 
but in the summer time it is one of the hottest places 
111 the world with a temperature which frequently i eachoh 
120° Fahrenheit 

Iran declared war against Germany and iormally 
became one of the United Nations on September 9 
1943 — The Inchari Tfeadeis^ Digest 


The Red Army 

In an article in The Indian Revieiv, Dr 
Mahmud Husain describes the origin and early 
development of the Red Army whose fighting 
qualities have won the admiration of friend and 
foe alike : 

The first soldiers of the Bolshevik Revolution con- 
sisted of Red Guards From the voiy beginning, the 
leaders of the Revolution recognized that Russia,^ must 
have a regular army. The old army was in a stele of 
disintegration. The creation oi a new army, which 
would defend the now order, could not be postponed for 
long. Conscription was not considered advisable at this 
stage as the Russian people were sick of war und^the 
Bolsheviks had all along been promising peace. Tlie 
new army could therefore be only raised on a volunlary 
basis. 

The conditions of recruiting were laid down 
in a Soviet decree published in January, 1918, 
and within two and a half montli.s more ilian 
100,000 recruits were enlisted. 

as a fighting force this a.i'niy was iio good 
Its eiiiciency was below the average. All sorts of uni- 
lorms ,weie put on by its members; some even wore 
civilian clothes. Thi.s was ]>orhaps not so important 
What W’as really bad w^as that the soldiers lacked proper 
discipline. They duT not loceivc even the most elemen- 
tniy military tiaming and were distinguished bv com- 
plete lack of organization The soldiers behaved exactlv 
in the way as it they wore workers m a factoiy They 
r qiiGstioned the validity and suitability 

01 the orders from above and made all sorts of demandK 
to food and clothing and pay. 

Many bandits and criminals also joined the Red 
Army. No wonder, whenever oppoitunity arose they 
TOOK to looting and plundering. Their behaviour was 
making nie Soviet Government itself unpopular m 
Kussia. These forces might be useful against the anti- 
boviet Russian troops but against the regular armies of 
the Germans m the Ukraine and the Czechs in Siberia 
they were totally helpless. ' 

A radical reform of the army was necessary 
if the Soviet regime was to succeed against its 
powerful enemies, external and internal. 

The Bolshevik leaders, especially Trotzky, the War 
GommiCTr, were not blind to the weakness of their 
army. They recognized that Soviet Rassia should 
possess first-icJass armed forces organized on the princi- 
ples ol modern warfare. But these could be built up 
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only with the co-operation of militai^ experts Tro-tzky 
took Tip this question o-f reorganization in all serious- 
ness lie succeeded in creating a new army* To began 
with, on March 1st, 1918, a Supreme War Council was 
cioated This was followed by the establishment m 
Apnl, 1918, of territorial commissariats in the»provinces, 
distncts and towns which ^^ere responsible for the mili- 
taiy training of the people. Then, by a decree of 
April 22, .conscriptio-n was intioduccd for all 'woikers 
and peasants of 18 to 40 years of age. The propertied 
classes weie excluded although they could be made use 
of for difficult and dirty non-combatant tasks in the rep. 
The practice of electing oflficers was abolished and strict 
obedience was enforced With the stabilization of the 
Soviet regime the principle of ^conscription was extended 
to the whole population, although the foimerly well-to- 
do classes were still forbidden to bear ai-ms. 

The Eed Army on August 1st, 1918, num- 
bered 331,000, but the number increased to 
800,000 by the end of the year 

This army, however, was too small for the tpks 
ahead And Lenm decided to have an army of 8 million. 
This figure was reached by January, 1920 The number 
went on increasing until by the end of 1920 it came to 
5} million. But the army still suffered from shortage 
of arms and equipment. Lar^e-scale desertions were not 
uncommon. Even more serious was the problem of 
getting politically reliable officers* Trotzky thought that 
the Soviet Army could not do without the old officers 
and ^his view was ultimately accepted Weapons of 
propaganda and terrorism were -employed to ensure the 
loyalty of the officers who numbered about fifty thousand. 

Apart from officers of the old army the Ked Army 
included a large number of graduates who came out of 
the Soviet military 0g1iooIs* Many of them distinguish- 


ed themselves, particularly in the later stages of the 
civil war 

Surgery Enters the Ice Age 

Barclay Moon Newman writes in The 
Onental Watchman and Herald of Health : 

Mans ancient enemy, cold, is now sceince’s chief 
tool m a number of remarkable new techniques, mclud- 
ing shockless, drugless, painless surgery. A medical 
journal calls cold “^one of the most fertile fields open- 
to modern medicine.^^ 

If physicians weren't making friends with lee, James 
W, probably would not have lived. James was eighty- 
three, and his circulation was poor. He stubbed his toe 
severely, and it turned black with gangrene* At New 
York’s City Hospital on Welfare Island, it was decided 
that his leg would have to come off. 

James was lucky in his hospital, because it was 
there that Dr. Lyman Weeks Crossman and his asso- 
ciates had worked out a routine of shockless ice surgery 
for just such cases. His leg, bound with a tourniquet, 
was packed in cracked ice for one hour. Then his ears 
were plugged with cotton and a screen was placed m 
front of him, so that he could neither hear nor see the 
operation that was taking away his foot and ankle. No 
anaesthetic was given — ^the numbing effect of the ice 
was enough. Throughout the operation he was in good 
spirits. Soon after it he ate a hearty lunch. Inere 
was no nausea, and-^most important of all — ^no shock. 
Recovei-y was rapid and uneventful. 

In Oak Park, Illinois, Dr. Robert T. McElvenny 
was called to help a naan whose legs had been cut off 
at the knee by a train. Dr, McElvenny found him 
nearly bled out and in profound shock. In spite of 
transfusion and sulfanilamide, so much dirt had been 
ground into the ragged stumps that within twenty-four 
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hours the wounds began to fester. Then pneumonia 
developed. The poor fellow seemed a candidate, not 
for medical history, but for the undertaker. 

Dr. McEIvennv packed the tom flesh in ice. Pain 
ceased within an hour. Soon after, the foul discharge 
stopped; the man came out of delirium; blood pressure 
rose to normal. Three days later an operation to trim 
and close the wounds was possible; five days later the 
patient was sittms up in bed smoking a pipe. 

The reason for the effectiveness of ice is that cold 
slows down all the processes of life. In any operation, 
the shock produced by the bodj^’e own poisons is one 
of the chief dangers. But when a part of the body is 
thoroughly chilled, it produces less of these toxic sub- 
stances. Cold also inhibits the spread of bacteria 
through an infected wound. 


Arab Nalioiialisiii 

In the course of his article in The Hindustan 
Eeview L. M. Laxminaran observes : 

No student of world history can ignore the problem 
of 50 millions of ^ Arabs spread over North Africa and 
the Near East which is the land of the basic civilisation 
of the world. 

There is not a single aspect of human progress, 
whether in science, learning, philosophy, art or literature, 
which has not received its share of contribution from 
the Arabs, The introduction of paper, by facilitating 
printing, revolutionised the '^community of obedience^' 
into a community of The growth of univer- 

aties at Basra, Kufa, Baghdad. Cairo and Cordoba, the 
jeachings of Averroes (Ibnmsho), and their contriW 
xiofis to the development of mathematics, medicine and 
cnemistiy^ all testify to the glory of that ancient land. 


Of the 50 millions Arabs, approximately 10-12 
millions are in Arabia proper, 4 millions in Syria, 3-5 
millions m Iraq, 1 million in Palestine, 12-14 milhonb 
in Egypt, 0-7 million m Libya, 2-3 millions m Tunisia, 
6 millions in Algeria and 7 millions in Morocco. 

Only the Arabs in Arabia proper, the Desert 
Arabs, are of pure Semitic Arab race, the rest 
being of Hamitic race or Berbers as they are 
called. 

The only political and social organization of the 
Berbers was the tribe, under the leadership of religious 
frateimties or local saints (like that of the Sumerian 
Priest-kings) who became the centre of assistance to 
foreign influences, Moslem or Christian, Tuikish or 
French. The waves of invasions of the Phoenicians, the 
Romans, the Vandals, the Byzantines, the Arabs, the 
Turks and the French have left little trace on their 
civilization, and there is no wonder that it took for 
Arabs about five centuries to Mohamedanise and impose 
on them a thin veneer of Arab culture. But today being 
permeated with the spirit of Islamic Renaissance and 
Western culture, the Hamitic Arabs along wuth their 
brother Arabs acclaim the idea of unity of all Arabic 
speaking people into one nation — ^Pan-Arab.sm. 

The National consciousness among the Arabs 
educated at Catholic and Proteslant nfissiou 
schools first awoke in Syria in 1847 under the 
patroyiage of American missionaries. 

^ Even before this period, there were symptoms of 
unity exhibited against foreign intrusion as that ovdden- 
ced by the violent* resistance of Abd-eLkadar, Emir of 
Muscara,^ between 1830-1844, to the French occupation 
of Algeria, but in that there was nothing to prove 
beyond local patriotism. 

In the latter half of the 19th century the 
movement for Arab unity gut an iinpctus 
from the teachings of two leaders. Jemal ed Din 
el"Afg:hani and Sheik Mohomed Abdo. 

While the latter was for reconciliation with Western 
science and for adopting Western ways especially in 
weapons without relinquishing religious traditions, the 
former was for complete independence of the Arab 
countries, to be organised under a single Caliph with 
liberal and progressive institutions and for resisting 
Western Imperialism. Their teaebiners led to the founda- 
tion *of **The League of the Arab Fatherland ” with the 
three clear concept of language, race and history as the 
basis of their nationalism, which have been reiterated 
in all the Arab Congresses since 1913. 

The Arabic language is divided into two dialects— 
northern and southern. The former being the language 
of the Quran has become the predominant language of 
literature and commerce throughout the Arab dominions. 

About the second concept, race, it has to be con- 
fessed that there cannot possibly be any ethnic unity 
of the Moslem world, extending from Central Aria to 
Portijgal, in view of the melctnqe of tribes and peoples, 
converted in the days of Islamic ascendency. 

Hopes of a united Arab State after the last 
world war did not materialise 

During the war, the .^^bs had been consolidated 
again^ the Turks and inspired with national conscious- 
ness by an Oxford scholar named Col, T. E. Lawrence. 
That conception of national consciousness continued to 
prevail among the Arabs in the post-war period, dis- 
juaying itself in complex conflicts and troubles along 
the whole line of contact between the ancient Christen- 
dom^ and .the Mohamedan world, f.e*., from 
Persia to the Atlantie coast in Moroe^. 
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British Orientalists ” 

The above book by A J. Arberry lias been 
reviewed by H. G. Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, which we reproduce 
here at full length : 

It was a brilliant idea to include a sketch of British 
Orientalists in the admirable Britain in Pictures series, 
for few people know anything of the work of the genera- 
tions of seholam who have patiently unravelled for us 
the long hidden secrets of the East Professor Arberry s 
little book IS a model of compression, he is unable to 
meliidc archseology in his survey, and this rules out 
Egypt and Assyria. Unfortunately, too, he is precluded 
from saying anything about Oriental art, the discovery 
of which has had such a profound influence on western 
culture. 

Europe first came into contact with the East througli 
the Arabs. Prior to the fail oi Constantinople m 1453v 
our knowledge of Aristotle and the other Greek scientists 
was almost entirely derived from Arabic translations, 
and even after the Renaissance', interest in Arabic con- 
tmued. There weie chairs of Arabic at Oxford and 
Cambridge; the foimer was at one time held by Arch- 
bishop Laud. In the eighteenth centuiy, the fii'st tians- 
lation of the Koran was made by Robert Sale, which was 
extensively quoted by Voltaiie. In the Victorian era, 
a number of intrepid tovellers penetrated into the heart 
of Arabia, and produced remarkable books as a result. 
Tlies^ included E. W. Lane and Sir Richard Burton, 
both of whom translated that gieat collection of Arabian 
stories, the Thousajid and One Nights, Charles Doughty, 
author of the inimitable Arabia Desertaj and in modern 
days T. E. Lawrence and Miss Freya Stark. 

The study of Persian began with the East India 
Company. Persian was the ofiicial language of the Mogul 
Court, and a ijnowledge of it was almost indispensable 
foi the Company's servants. Many of them, like 
IMountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, were 
accomplished Persian scholars, and working on Persian 
sources, produced our earliest histones of India In the 
nineteenth century, incomparably our best Persian 
scholar was Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge, the 
author of two remarkable books, A Year Amaiig the 
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KAVIRAJ BIRtPNDRA jfALUCK, B.Sc., 
Chemist-in-charge, A^urved Baiinanih Hall, 
KALNA, BENGAL. 


Peumns and A Literal y History of Persia. But curious- 
ly enough, the Persian woik which has made the great- 
est impression on England was a translation d the 
quatrains of an obscure astronomer, Omar Khayyam, by 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had never travelled further east 
than Suffolk. After years of neglect, it was discovered 
and boomed by Rossetti and Swinburne, and is now a 
classic. 

Tlie dibcoverv of Sanskrit, the ancient language of 
the Hindus, was due to a band of savants inspired and 
cncouiaged by Wairen Hastings — Sir William Jones, Sir 
Charles Wilkins and Henry Colebrooke. Jones, like 
Cortez, found himself gazing on a new world. Sanskrit, 
he declared, was of 'wonderful structure, more perfect 
than Greek, more copious than Latin, and more exqui- 
sitely refined than either In 1785, Wilkins startled the 
wor/d with his translation of the famous religious poem 
the Bhagavad Gita. Sanskrit had even more important 
repercussions m Germany than m England.^* It pro- 
foundly affected Goethe and Schiller, and philosophers 
like Schopenhauer and Fichte. It also led to the founda- 
tion of the science of comparative philology. Mean- 
while, James Ptmsep, Master of the Mint at Calcutta, 
found from a study of Indo-Greek bilingual coins the 
key to the ancient Brahrai alphabet. This enabled 
scholars to decipher the edicts of King Asoka. In the 
next generation,- Sir Henry Rawlinson did a similar 
service by discovering the clue to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions at Behistun. 

• It is a pity that Professor Aibeny omits to mention 
Max Miillei, an Englishman m all but name. He was 
the pioneer in the study of the Vedas, the earliest works 
m any Aiyan language, the secret of which had long 
been jealously guarded by the Brahmins. He also start- 
ed that monumental series of translations, The Sacied 
Books of the East, published by the Oxford University 
Press. Pall, the language of the Buddhist scriptures, 
was investigated by a number of scholars from Tour- 
nour to Rhys Davids and his wife, and in the middle 
of the nineteenth contuiy Sir Edwin Arnold wrote The 
Light of Asia, a poem which had an immense vogue, 
and gave Victorian readers the first popular account of 
the life and teachings of Gautama Buddha. The study 
of the Indian vernacular languages, started m the 
eighteenth century by the Baptist Mission at Serampore, 
received its coping stone m the magnificent edifice of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, the life-work of Sir George 
Grierson, which did for India w’hat has been done for 
no other country m the world* 

Professor Arberry concludes with a survey of the 
wstudy of the languages of Indonesia and the Far East, 
A feature of the book is the delightful series of illustra- 
tions m colour. 

Stalin may Dictate Terms to Germany 

In Unity John Haynes Holmes envisages 
the possibility of Germany sueing for peace 1*0 
Russia and the danger of Europe with Russia 
as the central Power allied with Germany and 
Japan : 

More and more apparent does it become that the 
war is being won and lost in Russia. It is this fact that 





INDIA’S CRENTEST IRNTRIK-VOGI 

flSntOUliERf'PRIJIlST 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTrSH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of International fame, President— World-Eenowned All* 
India Astrological & Astronomical Society is now at Calcutta. 

It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influ- 
ence of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases. Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners^ of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, 
Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities of the world 
(of England, America*, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have 
given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit^s 
wonderful powers. 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainments in 
AstroRjgy, Palmistry and Tantric rites, etc. : His Highness the Maharaja of A^ar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tripura, the Raja Bahadur of Barkimedi, an Hon’ble Member of the 
Orissa Assembly, Mabaraj Kumar of Hindol, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt. of Sontosh, 
Hon'ble Chief Justice ^ir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt. of Calcutta High Court, Hon’ble Justice Sir C. 
Madhavam Nair, Kt., Privy-Counoil, Kumar Ramendra .Narayan Roy of famous Bhawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S. 0. Mitra, m.a,, b.l.. President of Bengal Legislative Council, Hon’ble Mr. P. D. Raikot, Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr. Motahar Hossain Khan, b.a., Suptd. of Excise, Rangpur, Mr. E. A. Aran, m.a. 
(Cantab), j.?., Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhury Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m.l.c., Lieut Mr. 
P, N. P. Unawalla, R. I. N. R. Calcutta, Khau Bahadur K. M. Hassan, cj.e., Dy. -General Manager, E. 1. 
Rly., Kumar C. Singh Rai of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B. J. Farnando, Proctor, S. C. & Notary Public, 
Ceylon, Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr. Andre Tempe, Illionis, America, Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
China, Mr. Isac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr, R. L. Dutt, Solicitor, Calcutta, Mr. P. K. Mitra, Solicitor, Maharaj 
Kumar P. N. Roy Ohoudhury, b.a., of Santosh, Vice-Consul of Spain, Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate-General 
of Orissa, Rai Saheb 8 M. Das, a Judge of the Keunjhar State High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, m.l.a., 
the reputed Congress Leader of Orissa, Rai Saheb Hndoy Ballav De. n s.P., of Cuttack Police, Mr. M. Azam, 
M.A., Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, Ohoudhury Srijut Harekrishna Bamanta Roy, Zaminder, Cuttack, 
have personal experience of his wonderful predictions and mysterious powers. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN . — Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity; and fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA— It will help you to overcome your enemies. The wearer gets 
promotion m services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is 
unique. This is also a preventive to accident or any danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

fBASHIKARAN (MOHINl) KAVACHA,— It brings the desired persons man or_ woman under 
absolute control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Rs, 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd) 

f FBTD. 1907 A,D. ) 

( The biggest and most reliable & oldest Astrological Society with magnificent Library in India and the Far East, ) 

Head Office:— 105 (M.R.l, Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone: B.B. 3685. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta ' Phone: Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Eaynes Park, London. 

‘Consultation Hours :-HEAD OFFICE-8-30 A.M.— 11-30 A.M. Branetf* Office—5 P.M.— 7-30 P.M. 

N.B.— All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Office. 
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Western India Life 

Bstd. 1913 

MARCHING 

From STRENGTH To STRENGTH 

ASSETS EXCEED ... Rs. 1,90,00.000 
POLICIES IN FORCE 

Over ... Rs. 5,85,00,000 
In hard times like the present, a Life 
Policy is an absolute necessity; for it. 
offers cover against a number of adver- 
sities of the Changing world. 

Policy and Agency conditions liberal. 

Wriie for particulars to— 

MANAGER, 

WESTERN INDIA LIFE 
Insurance Co. Lid, Salara 

stirs the question as to whether Stalin will make a 
separate peace with Germany, But this question, it 
seems to me, is usually discussed from the wrong angle 
—namely, that of Russia seeking or accepting peace of 
Germany. We talk about the generous terms that 
Hitler can afford to offer Russia. But wherein is Hitler 
m any position to offer terms of peace to anybody, least 
of all to the Soviets ? When did the vanquished ever 
thus deal with the victors ? The real question, as 
I see it, IS whether Germany will sue for peace, and 
turn to Russia in preference to the United Nations, and 
accept terms from the former before the latter are in 
any position to act at all. It is to be remembered that 
Stalin, through his Free Germany Committee, has 
already stated terms, and that these terms are generous 
in the light of his sweeping military triumphs. On the 
other hand, the United Nations talk about nothing but 
‘'unconditional surrender and behind this slogan lurk 
all kinds of threats of disarmament, territorial dismem- 
berment, industrial ruin, reparations, and so forth, none 
of which appear in the Russian terms at all. In such a 
situation, with inevitable defeat looming all about them, 
with real hope of salvaging much out of a peace with 
Russia and no hope of salvaging anything out of a 
peace with America and Britain, what is to prevent 
Germany turning to Moscow and putting her fate, and 
the fate of course of Europe, in her hands ? And what 
is to prevent Stalm making peace on terms which will 
consolidate the Russian position for generations to 
come ? It is never to be forgotten that Joseph Stalin 
is a realist to the core. He has not one spark of senti- 
mentalism. He 'is interested only in Russia; he is fight- 
ing only for Russia (he remained at pe^ce while France 
was extinguished and England all but beaten, and 
fought only when attacked I) ; and he will m the end 


seek only Russia's advantage. We fool ourselves in 
chenshing any illusions about the Soviet dictator. This 
is what makes so formidable the possibility that, at the 
right moment, the German army will depose Hitler, 
accept from Russia terms of peace which will leave 
Germany strong, and thus to all intents and purposes 
achieve an alliance — ^with Russia still at peace with 
Japan I— which may dely the world. One would think, 
to read of Churchills and Roosevelt's meetings and 
pronunciamentoSj that they held all power in their hands 
but they don't— not if Stalin has anything to say about 
it I 

Bukhara Today 

N. Anapsky writes about modern Bukhara ; 

The ancient city of Bukhara is a true museum of 
architecture. In no other place in Soviet Central Asia 
are concentrated as many remarkable monuments of 
Central Asian architecture as in this city. In the qentre 
of Bukhara rises the minaret of the Grand Mosque 
built in the year 1127. This is a beautiful conical 
column forty-seven meters high and made of square 
burnt bricks. As one wends his way to this minaret m 
any direction, he finds literally on every street ancient 
buildings embellished with Majolica tiles, and mosaics 
of glazed and ordinary brick. ^ The patriotic war has 
not held up the work of restoring the histonqal monu- 
ments of architecture and art. Restoration ‘^work is 
being continued on the mausoleum of Buyankull Khan 
which IS faced with bas-relief in mosaic. Repair is 
under way on the Medressah of Abdulla Khan, the 
Medressah of Minarab and the Medressah of Diyan Beg 
which is embellished with rare tiled mosaics bearing 
depictions of deer and fiying storks. 

In evening many people are to be seen in the 
centre of the city by the stone parapet opposite the 
square. Here is an elderly Uzbek in his colored coat 
with turban on his head; a young working woman in 
embroidered Uzbek cap; and school children and 
workers. All are looking up at the grey brick arch 
where a loud speaker is visible ! Moscow speaking"; 
passersby become silent. The loud distinct voice of the 
Moscow radio announcer reads the latest communique 
of the Soviet Information Bureau. He has no sooner 
concluded than the street bursts into noisy life. The 
people speak of the front and the Red Army victories. 
After their day's work the inhabitants go to the tea- 
houses, and, seating themselves on rugs, drink bowls of 
gi'eea Samarkand tea. Here, too, the talk turns on one 
of the themes concerning the front, and how to help it. 

From early morning till late at night, through 
streets of the city, wind caravans of camels loaded with 
piles of snow white cotton which they are carrying from 
villages to the cotton carding plant. 

When the Red Army went into its offensive, the 
working people of the Bukhara region adopted the 
liberated population of the Orel and Kharkov, regions. 

With great solicitude and affection did they gather 
and sent off whole carloads of gifts to the frontline 
sector. T^e collective-farmers brought tons of vege- 
tables, dried fruits and grain, centners of wool, oil and 
meat into Bukhara. They drove cows, sheep and goats 
along the countryroads All these things came from the 
personal funds of the farmers. 

Large industrial enterprises of Bukhara are working'' 
at full speed and turning out production for the front. 

Bukhara took on a changed aspect this summer. 
Hundreds of the inhabitants d.aily came out** on to 
streets and squares to^ help renovate the houses and 
sidewalks The campaign for improving the city con- 
tinued up to November,— T/ie Tass News Agency, USSR, 
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Assem^y Refuses Supplies to Viceroy’s 
Council 

The Central Legislative Assembly by 50 
votes to 48, passed Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s cut 
motion to reduce the grant under the head 
Executive Council to Re. 1 as a mark of “ refu- 
sal of supplies.” Congress, Muslim League and 
the Nationalists voted for the motion 

Mr. Qaiyum, Deputy Leader of the Con- 
gress Party, moving that the “ demand under 
the head Executive Council be reduced to Re. 1 
to refuse supplies,” declared that the Executive 
Council had continuously flouted public opinion. 
He asked what had happened to the vote of the 
House against the increase in Railway fares? 
What was their response to the vote of the 
House against the sending of propaganda dele- 
gation abroad ? He complained of corruption 
in the services and dwelt on the Bengal famine 
He pointed out that on the one hand the country 
was being told that India would be given per- 
fect freedom after the war, and on the other 
the Supply Member had been given five years’ 
extension of office. This meant that history 
would repeat itself as after the last w^ar. Mr 
Qaiyum described the Viceroy’s Council as & 
“ hybrid monster born of an illicit love affair 
between the British Imperialism and the Indian 
•vested interests.” 

The Muslim Lea^e gave their whole heart- 
ed support to the motion. Sir Yamin lOian said 
that the present Government of India was a 
“ miniature form of Fascism and Nazism.” 


Interjecting, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali said : “ An 
apology for Hitler and Mussolini.” 

Mr. ICrishnamachari raised a serious point 
when he asserted that 

He had information in his possession to the eSect 
that Whitehall had sent instructions that Indian indus- 
tries should not be encouiaged. 

The Finance Member . '• I deny it categorically.” 

Mr. Krishnamaehari asked why the power alcohol 
plant, which was expected to arnve in the country, had 
not arrived so far He complained that the chemical 
trade in the countiy was passing into European hands 
and said European firms were being encouraged as 
agamst Indian fii-ms in the matter of imports. “ Instead 
of merely accepting oomphments that you are wise, 
eminent and patriotic, why can’t you justify yourselves 
in the eyes of your associates by resigning He asked, 
addressmg members of the Executive Council. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. K C. Neogy 
said : 

The picture of the Executive Council was in black 
and white. The black predominated so that the white 
could be shown with greater boldness. It was meant 
to be shown to the world that the present day Govern- 
ment enjoyed the moral support of the people. He had 
great apprehension that in so far as the black were assist- 
ing the white they might be regarded by posterity in 
the light of Quislings He summed up the present day 
policy of the Government in two words, coercion and 
corruption. The Indian members of the Council, had 
allowed themselves to be corrupted by the lure of office 
and by their example they were corrupting others. The 
present-day administration had degenerated into legalised 
tyranny 

His complaint against the Executive Council was 
that they allowed the “all-powerful person” (the 
Viceroy) to assume dictatorial powers even in spheres 
m which he had no right to assume such powers. 

He added that he had looked mto Government of 
India Act and did not find any warrant for some of the 
actions which the Governor-General had been allowed 
to take, actioijs which really lay in the administrative 
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field, as the ordmance-mabng power of the Governor- 
General did not mean he was above all control by his 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Neogy criticised the censorship regulations and 
charged the Government with trying to bring the House 
into contempt. 

Mr. Avanashilingam Chettier voiced the 
Congress viewpoint when he said : “ No 

amount of Indianisation can be a substitute for 
a National Government. Only a National 
Government can fight for the freedom of this 
country and win the war.” 

Tliat even a temporary CongiJ'ess-Leag;ue 
Coalition had become the eyesore of the 
Europeans in India, was clearly understood 
from the speech of Sir Frederic James. He said: 
“ Mr. Abdul Qaiyum had referred to the illicit 
love affair between Whitehall and the Indian 
vested interests. What about this love affair 
between the Congress and the Muslim League? ” 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Deputy 
Leader of the IMusliin League Party, gave a 
crushing reply to Sir Frederic James’ mention 
of a temporary love affair between the Congress 
and the League. He said : “ My friends of 

the European Group cannot even stand a tem- 
porary arrangement between the two and yet 
tliey are very loud in exhorting that tliere should 
be unity between the Congress and the Muslim 
League.” tie correctly described Sir Frederic’s 
speech as the outcome of frustration. Giving 
his party’s support to the motion, the Nawabzada 
declared : 

E\ery day m the House of Commons, the Bnfisli 
Government’s spokesman stated that whatever decisions 
were taken weie taken by Indian members of the Exe- 
cute o Council because their number was oveiwhelming. 
If the spokesman was honest, he should also have stated 
that the Indian members of the Executive Council were 
those who did not have any following in the countiy. 
The fraud that this was an Indian Government had been 
practised for the last three j’ears upon the world. “’iVe 
can no longer be a party to the perpetuation of this 
fiaud. 

“Eveiy vote that is east m favour of Government 
on this occasion is a vote for the perpetuation of the 
fraud, which is being practised by the British Govern- 
ment throughout the world” 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar and Sir Sultan 
Ahmed were the official spokesmen in the debate, 
both of whom miserably failed to defend their 
ground. The former indulged in his usual 
diatribes against Gandhiji and the Congress 
while the latter began to trace the history of 
the Cripps offer. Popular opinion has always 
looked upon this Council as ,a fraud. It re- 
presents nobody and it is responsible to none. 
They have entered this Council knowing fully 
well that their decisions are not binding on the 
Governor-General who can override each one 


of them, and have necessarily followed the lead 
ot the four white members among them. 

Central Supplies Voted Down 

After six days of mature deliberations, the 
Central Legislative Assembly rejected the 
Finance Bill by 56 votes to 55, The Bill was 
presented to the Assembly again next day m a 
recommended form and was again rejected, this 
time by 56 votes to 45. It now" goes to* the 
Council of State wdiere it will be debated for 
3 days till March 31, wdien it will be certified 
by the Viceroy and placed on the Statute Book. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress 
party, had attended on both the days. In his 
speech on the second day, Mr Dcsai pointed out 
that the majority of one was in fact a vote of 
56 against 18 so far as the elected members of 
the Assembly were concerned. Even out of this 
18, if European votes w"erc excluded, it came 
to this that in so far as the real voice of the 
countiy w^as concerned, it w"as a vote of 56 
against 8. 

In the concluding day’s debate, Mr. Desai 
and Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Khan had made the 
popular standpoint in regard to the Bill^ quite 
clear The Nawabzada said . 

Dr. Kharc had taken credit for the blessings that 
had accrued to this country as a result of the war. He 
should have presented a true balance sheet of its bless- 
ings and miseries, for it was this wai and the Govern- 
ment’s incapacity to deal with the problems arising from 
it, that had cost lives due to starvation and want of 
medical relief, had bi ought economic depression, had 
left India vi the mmo conati tut tonal poaUum as it was a 
100 yeais ((go and curtailed the liberties of the people 
in the name of the D 1. Rules. 

Replying to the Viceroy’s speech and those made 
by the Home Member and the Leader of the House 
suggesting that the British Government had done every- 
thing conceivable to secure the honourable co-operation 
of the people of India m the prosecution of the war and 
that it was really Indians who were guilty of failure to 
co-operate, the Nawabzada said that so far as the Mus- 
lim League was concerned, it had from the very begin- 
ning realized the necessity of doing its utmost to defend 
the country. The offeis oj co-opemhorij however, were 
made by Government intentionally in a manner which 
would not he acceptable to any honouiahle man. The 
British Government never really desired the co-o-pera- 
tion of the people of this country. 

Referring to the Viceroy’s recent address to the 
Central Legislature and the Muslim League party’s 
attitude to H. E.’s pronouncement, he said : During 
the last three years the policy of the League consistent- 
ly had been to oppose the Finance Bill not because we 
do not want to help in the prosecution of this war, 
not that we do not want to vote money for the defeiice 
of India but because we have no confidence in the 
present Government. We are not ready and willing to 
plaae the resources of our country in the hands of a 
Government which is not only irresponsible but irres^- 
pomive 
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Both at the Centre and the Provinces, co- 
operation in the British sense meant subser- 
vience In Bengal, Sir John Herbert secured 
the resignation of Mr Fazlul Huq on the de- 
finite understanding that it would be used for 
the formation of an All-Party Government But 
in fact this letter of resignation was treacherous- 
ly used to instal a reactionary Party Ministry 
subservient not only to the Civil Service but 
also to European vested interests. The, Ministry 
wms* permitted to stabilise by the distribution 
of favours. All-Party Ministry remained a 
mirage, and the reactionary Ministry m their 
turn, begged for “ co-operation ” The Nawab- 
zada has done well in explaining the real nature 
of co-operation desired by the Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai touched the vital 
constitutional problem when he said : 

If the war was being fought for democracy, the first 
desideratum was that representatives of the Indian 
people, who had been elected on the widest franchise 
permitted under the 1935 Act, should form a national 
Government. It was not a mere majonty Government 
that was intended. It was a Government composed oj 
leprcseiStatwes of every element %n the House. It was 
not even required that the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India should be changed. The Congress was 
quite prepared to place its services at the disposal — ^not 
of HMG, but at the disposal of the countiy that the 
cause fiiay be fought with clean hands and stout heart 

He had every desire that India should be defended 
But he was opposing the Finance Bill because he did 
not want to take the responsibility of finding the money 
without the privilege or i csponsibihty of spending it 

The Congress-League Coalition in the 
House had already alarmed the Government 
which, as it appears from the barren speech of 
the Finance Member, was further accentuated 
by Mr Desai ’s unequivocal declaration that the 
Congress was quite prepared to form a National 
Government at the Centre together wuth the 
Muslim League. He also pointed out that the 
formation of a National Government does not 
require any amendment of the Government of 
India Act. In his reply. Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
referring to the constitutional question, said : 

The representatives of two ^rieat parties had on the 
occasion arrived at a measure of agreement as to what 
should be done about the Bill before the House. They 
had apparently agieed that they should register their 
disapproval of Government as at present constituted. 

^‘Can we hope to see that this combination will 
continue and go further. May I hope to be relieved of 
the difficulties in which I find myself of having to carry 
out my duties to get legislation passed m a House m 
which Government does not enjoy a majonty ^ May I 
hope to see that this combination will continue on 
fruitful lines, so that we may look forward to a speedy 
solution of the difficulties which give rise to all this 
trouble we are facing ? Nobody would, he said, be 
happier than himself and his colleagues to see the 
TreasiTry Bench occupied by a Ministry which could 
command the support of the friends opposite. He would 


be only too glad if the union of the parties opposite 
would not be only a union of a day or a moment, not 
mei ely union on a negative policy, which surely was not 
a platform on which the problems of the country could 
be dealt with, but some more extensive and more 
fuiitfiil combination between the great parties,— ..4. P L 

The Congress and the League parties have 
been jointly working since the very beginning, 
of this session on all matters of public impor- 
tance This was not the only defeat, the 
Government have suffered many more this 
session A Government whose eagerness for a 
Congress-League unity was genuine, would cer- 
tainly not have let slip such an opportunity to 
bring the two parties closer and trv to saddle 
them with the responsibility they desire This 
could have been done here and now without 
any amendment of the Act. The position was 
further clarified by Mr. Desai wdien on the 
second day of the vote, he said : 

Ever since the war and since India was declared a 
partner in the war, the country had been demanding that 
her affairs should — at least during the emergency — ^be 
managed on principles different to those under which 
they were being handled. It was then made clear that 
those who had the responsibility of finding the money 
and resouices for the prosecution of the war should also 
have the privilege of carrying out policies for the pur- 
pose of disbursement. The question could only be 
solved if HMG began to realize that, however, eminent 
or able the individual personnel of the Government 
might be, it was the confidence of the people which was 
the bedrock and foundation of government, dining a 
period of war. 

The Central Budget 

The fifth war budget brings no relief to our 
war burdens War expenditure continues to be 
staggering and in spite of heavy tax burdens im- 
posed during the past few years, deficits are 
mounting. Crushing measures of taxation conti- 
nue to meet them. The military expenditure 
charged to revenue alone has reached the stag- 
gering figure of Rs. 276 crores for 1944-45 
exclusive of capital expenditures of Rs. 24 crores. 
The actual deficit in 1942-43 was Rs. 112 crores, 
the estimated deficit for 1943-44 was Rs. 92 
crores and in the current year it is expected to 
be Rs 78 crores The income-tax, super-tax 
and Corporation taxes have been increased. 
Three new excise duties, namely, on tea, coffee 
and betelnuts have been imposed. 

A very significant declaration made in the 
Finance Member’s speech is that the various 
controls which have been taken during the war, 
will continue after it. He said ; 

This would mean that the public which has perforce 
to submit to control m war-time when the fact of 
shortage was inescapable, should accept the coniinvance 
of controls prolonged over a far longer period after peace 
returns. 
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It is my firm conviction tha,t the first prerequisite 
of Reconstruction Finance is a sound financial positira, 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces, secured by the 
fullest development of their respective taxation resources 
This may perhaps sound pedestrian, but in the light of 
our experience of ■war-time finance there is no reason, 
given the will to find money for peace on the scale on 
which it has been found for war, why resources should 
not be forthcoming to an extent which could not 
possibly have been envisaged in pre-war days. I have 
recentlv brought under review the post-war budgetary 
position of the Central Government, in so far as the 
many uncertainties inherent in the conditions of the 
present and the future permit. 

This indicates that the control over the 
Indian economic life will continue after the war 
to provide ground and time for the re-capture 
and consolidation of the market for the British 
manufactures. 

Misuse of D. 1. R. 

The method of collecting money_ for _ the 
War Funds came in for severe criticism in a 
debate in the Central Legislative Assembly 
when the Nationalist Party’s cut motion on the 
misuse of the Defence of India Rules was moved. 
The motion was carried by 53 votes to 44. Mr. 
Ramratan Gupta gave an instance how the 
inhabitants of a certain village in the Aligarh 
district were asked by a Daroga to pay their 
quota of money for war bonds. They said they 
had already paid their quota and that for some 
part of their money they had not yet got a 
receipt This evidently angered the Daroga 
who ordered them to bend and then heavy 
weights were placed on their backs. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu alleged that 

The duty of collecting money from villages for war 
funds had been entrusted^ to so many different officers 
that the villagers were being forced to pay many times 
over on the same account. He said that the Tahsildar 
of a taluka in the Kistna Di‘=!trict had issued an order, 
of which he had a copy with him, levying money at 
the rate of Ks 3 per candy of groundnuts, Rs. 5 per 
candv of naddv and so on for war funds Mr, Naidu 
asked if the proto-morp-iood carriTiairjn wm being e??- 
couraqed m order to 'produce more food for the people 
or in order to collect money on the food produced. 

The misuse of the D.I R is now a matter 
of everyday experience. The yarious restrictions 
placed on the movement of some people and the 
restrictions placed on railway travel and move- 
ment of goods have become unbearable. Pandit 
Baijnath’s case showed that lawyers whose only 
offence was defending the accused in political 
cases were arrested under the D.LR. In the 
Federal Court Case Rex vs. Shibnath Banerjee, 
their Lordships said that even the provisions of 
Rule 26 were not complied with in that case, 
and that they could not condemn too strongly 
the callous disregard shown to the provisions of 


the law. Only the other day, the Chief Justice 
of the Allahabad High Court had exclaimed 
that D.LR. had paralysed them An order had 
been served on Mr. Hossain Imam, a member 
of the Council of State, in which the S D. 0. 
of Gaya had asked Mr. Imam to appear before 
him to show cause why he should not be im- 
prisoned under Section 38 of the D.I R. Act, as 
it was reported that he had not bought war 
bonds and had prevented others from buying 
war bonds. Sardar Sant Singh had pointed out 
that persons who were not paying land revenue 
had been forced to pay it under the D.I.R. 

The manner in which the D.I.R. is being 
applied has given rise to the popular belief that 
these Rules were intended for the defence of 
(British) Imperialism against Indian national- 
ism. 

Minister's Complicity in Allah Bux 
Murder Alleged 

When the Sind Legislative Assembly met 
on March 3 to vote for Budget demands, Mr. 
Amin Khoso moved an adjournment motion 
“to discuss the failure of the Government to 
take action against Khan Bahadur M. A. Khoso, 
Revenue Minister, Sind, for his complicity in 
the murder of the late Mr. Allah Bux, ex- 
Premier, as alleged in the report of the Special 
Tribunal appointed bv the Government to try 
the murder case of Mr. Allah Bux.” 

The Speaker ruled out the motion on the 
ground that the matter was subjiidicc as it might 
form a subject-matter for appeal to the High 
Court. 

Monopoly of Foreign Trade for Foreigners 

In the course of his presidential address to 
the seventeenth annual session of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held at New Delhi, Kumararajah Sir Muthia 
Chettiar of Chettinad referred to the export 
trade of India and said : 

A virtual monopoly had been created for a few big 
importing and exporting houses, mainly foreign, and that 
Indian businessmen were gradually being squeezed out 
altogether from India’s foreign trade “ It is time that 
this monopoly was broken and that a system ol licensing 
introduced which will give a fair share of business to 
Indian commercial houses.” In this connection, the 
Kumararajah touched upon the activities of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation and the pecuhar 
privileges that it was enjoying in this country. There 
was a feeling of grave apprehension among commercial 
interests that the U. K C. C. might prove to be 
another Avathar of the Ea.st India Company and comer 
the external trade of this country. That was why 
the Federation had asked the Government to -give a 
guarantee’ that the activities of the U. K. C. C., would 
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be ended as soon as Armistice was declared. Ie the 
meantime, the Government should promote an Indian 
Commercial Corporation which alone would be respon- 
sible for the purchase of goods in this countiy and if 
necessaiy hand over the goods at port to the U. K C. C. 

After gaining control of the foreign trade, 
the British vested interests in India, mostly re- 
presented by the Agency houses, have now 
combined to stifle Indian industries by refusing 
to push their products on the market. Bad or 
tolerable Indian products are sometimes accept- 
ed for sale as substitutes, but Indian products 
equal or better in quality than the British ones 
are scrupulously avoided. The British traders 
would rather starve than help to build up markets 
for Indian products likely to stand post-war 
competition. The Indian big business, specially 
traders, would do well to pay more attention to 
this aspect of the problem. 

Price of Indian Co-operation 

The March issue of the Oriental Post, a 
monthly organ of the Oriental Colony of London, 
edited i)y an Indian, Mr. Mahammad Ali Khan, 
writ es^ in the editorial : 

^‘Lord WavelFs addiess at the Indian Legislature 
was traditionally impeiialistic, but also betrayed hiS 
anxiety and that of the Whitehall over the future 
Lord •Waveil seeks the co-operation of the imprisoned 
leaders at his terms. He would not release them unless 
they aie ready to co-operate. But he should have 
known better. These leaders had already taken the 
challenge and preferred to suffer rather than yield to 
the imgoism of the Whitehall. 

If the Whitehall is so keen on the Indian leaders’ 
participation in the post-war problems meaning various 
financial burdens on the Indian people, then let it 
recognise their independence, release the leaders, trans- 
fer absolute power to them and negotiate a treaty of 
partnership. No half measure will be of any conse- 
quence. A free India will play its part in post-war 
reconstruction But the Whitehall deceives itself if it 
hopes for a settlement in the prison camp. As soon as 
Great Britain has transferred power to a Provincial 
Government of nominated members of recognised poli- 
tical parties we will produce an agreed constitution 
within given time” 

Attempts to settle Indian political problems 
in prison camps is nothing new in the modem 
history of India The tragedy of the occasion 
is that a person like Lord Waveil, an avowed 
follower of Allenby, shrinks to rise equal to the 
occasion even at the hour of the greatest crisis. 

Security Deposit Order on Sylhet Chronicle 
Set Aside 

, The Assam Government order requiring 
Mr. Kalikrishna Deb Krori, editor and publisher 
of the Sylhet Chronicle to deposit Rs 1000 as 
security under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, was set aside by a Special 


Bench of the Calcutta Higli Court consisting 
of the Chief Justice and Henderson and 
Lodge JJ. 

The A*sam Government passed the order on Septem- 
ber 16 last in connexion with the publication of an 
aiticle in the above paper on August 24 last year under 
the caption ‘"Home Binning, Nero Fiddling,” on the 
ground that the publication tended directly or indirectly 
to bring into hatied or contempt Government established 
by law, m British India, and to cause fear and alarm 
m the minds of the public. 

Mr. Krori contended that the article was published 
as a fair comment and bona fide expression of honest 
views on the action of Sir Mahammad Saadulla, Chief 
Minister of Assam, and it did not contain any word or 
words which tended directly or indirectly to bring 
Goyemment into hatred. 

The petitioner’s case was that when conditions m 
Habigiinge subdivision were deteriorating, due to starva- 
tion, the National War Front announced irs decision 
to hold a rally for three days, within the subdivision. 
It appeared to the petitioner, that feasting and merrj"- 
makmg were features of the rally and the petitioner 
considered it his duty to protest against it, m view of 
the condition of the people and published the article 
It was a fair and honest comment on the action of the 
Chief Minister and not on Government established by 
law m British India 

The Chief Justice obser^’ed that he was of the 
opinion that the article complained of was a political, 
personal abuse of Sir Mohammed Saadulla and his 
political adherents. He was unable to come to the 
conclusion that, to use the words of the order, it 
tended diiectly or mdiretcly to bring Government into 
hatred or cause fear or alarm m public mind. In his 
lordship’s opinion this rule should be made absolute. 

The Sylhet Chronicle is one of those few 
newspapers who have boldly and courageously 
fought for human rights and liberties even at 
the risk of their own existence. It has been 
sensitive to every passing gust of public opinion 
ably reflected on its pages No wonder that the 
.authorities would be angry with it and attempts 
would be made to stifle her voice. 

Charge Sheet "" to Gandhiji 
The Leader, dated March 5, reports ' 

A story is current here that not lon,g ago the 
Government of India sent a communication to Mahatma 
Gandhi by way of a charge against him pointing out 
that Mahatma Gandhi was authorised by the All-India 
Congress Committee to lead a mass movement directed 
against Government’s war effort and also interfering 
with law and order, and that by his speeches, wn tings 
and guidance, the A.-L C. C. had arrived at such a 
decision. It is said that Mahatma Gandhi w’’as asked 
to send his reply to the ' charge ’ to the Home Secretary, 
Government of Bombay. 

In his reply Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have 
pointed out that the charge was baseless. He stated that 
though he 'was authorised to lead the movement, he 
had always in mind the question of negotiations which, 
if permitted, would have been successful and there would 
have been no occasion for a movement. Gandhiji, how- 
ever, emphasised that, in any case he had no opportunity 
of launching any movement 

Mahatma Gandhi added that contrary to hampering 
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wai efforts, the Con,gress stand had always been to aid 
them a'Dd in fact the resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee stressed that point. 

In these ciieumstances Mahatma Gandhi considered 
his detention to be absolutely unjustif],ed, and, therefore, 
felt that either he should be released or put on trial. 

It IS stated that Government have informed 
Mahatma Gandhi, in reply, that his case will be re- 
vieAved in July, 1944, unless the Government decide to 
do so eailier or later. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s reply is said to run into several 
pages. 

Peoples^ Food Council for Bombay 

A Bombay Conference decided to set up a 
non-official organisation called the Peoples’ 
Provincial Food Council, representative of all 
the districts and cities of the Province and of all 
sections of public opmion The aims and objects 
of the Council are to watch the working of the 
food policy of the Government, to consider ways 
and means of increasing food production, to 
consider the situation from the point of view of 
nutrition and to collect data regarding food re- 
qurfementS' and supply throughout the province. 
Mr. M. R. Masani, the Mayor of Bombay, 
presided. In his opening address he emphasised 
the need for utmost public vigilance to see that 
the tremendous power given to the district and 
village officers under the new procurement policy 
of the Bombay Government was not used arbi- 
trarily or otherwise abused. 

The resolution adopted at the Conference, 
as reported in the Bombay Chronicle, contains 
the following : 

‘' Tins meeting expresses its anxiety at the food 
situation in the Province of Bombay. It considers it a 
matter of regret that the imports of foodstuffs into this 
Province, which has always been a deficit area depend- 
ent on imports of food for the proper feeding of its 
population, are not on an adequate scale and that 
imports into India from abroad have not been received 
even to the extent recommended by the Poodgrains 
Policy Committee of the Government of India. These 
considerations, along with the economic and psycholo- 
gical concomitants of currency inflation and in the 
absence of a Government fully responsible to the 
people give ground for continued anxiety and render it 
necessary for public opinion to be vigilant so as to 
ensure that every member of the community in the 
remotest parts of the Province obtains food and other 
essential consumers’ goods at prices which are within 
his reach. The Government of Bo^mbay have recently 
announced their intention to introduce a system of 
compulsory requisitioning on a graded scale from land- 
lords and cultivator who grow foodgrains for the better 
iistribution of the food supplies of the Province and 
or the conservation of its resources. Tlie new policy 
)f Government also assumes the setting up with im- 
nediate effect throughout the Province, of an efficient 
nachmery for the distnbution of foodgrains, with special 
•eferenee to the needs of agricultural and other labour 
n rural areas. While not expressing any opinion on the 
nerits of the scheme, this meeting places on record its 
opinion that m the light of past experience, in the 


operation of the policies for the procurement and dis- 
tribution of food^uffs, difficulties may arise and com- 
plaints about the mishandling of affairs may be forth- 
coming as in the past which will call for early investiga- 
tion and rediess. It is esscntuil there foie that all sec- 
tions of the people of this Province shonid come together 
for the purpose of subjeoiinq the food 'joolicies of the 
administration to the searchlight of public ciiticism^ of 
imtching the loorking of arrangements for the procure- 
ment and distnbution of foodstuffs and of securirtg the 
food requirements of the humblest members of society 

A Food Council of this kind is an urgent 
necessity in Bengal, Cannot the provincial 
leaders come forward and do something ? 

Atlantic Charter and Four Freedoms 
Shelved 

The National Call, Delhi, reports : 

Don Iddon, Diarist of the Daily Mail said yester- 
day Americans are beginning to wonder what has 
happened to the Four Freedoms and declarations by the 
United Nations. 

There is a growth of cynicism in U. S. A. regarding 
the intentions of U. S. A. and European Allies. Almost 
everyone believes that there has been a deterioration 
in the ideology of war and it seems no longer a crusade 
and IS showing some symptoms of the old stmggle and 
of power-politics. 

Reawakening of purpose and a rcstatemcnit of ideails 
and-nghts of small nations are overdue, otheiwisc United 
States disillusioned and embittered may, after the war, 
withdraw into her shell or play imperialism at the in- 
ternational Power Table. 

The American Press, Right and Loft, is suggesting 
urgently that Mr. Roosevelt should speak out to allay 
fears that this war may degenerate into an old-fashioned 
imperialistic stmggle. 

The Now Republic says, " it is time to admit the 
blunt truth that we are now failing pretty dismally on 
the political front.” 

The first challenge of the Inditui National 
Congress, at the beginning of the war, asking 
Britain to declare her w^ar aims, went without 
a reply. An Atlantic Charter was signed by the 
two great Powers across the Atlantic and four 
freedoms were defined, but both of them differed 
when the question of the application of the four 
freedoms to Asia and Africa was raised. Since 
then, war ideology is steadily degenerating into 
power politics and the Atlantic Charter and 
four freedoms shelved No wonder people would 
feel that the British tail is wagging the American 
dog. 

Roosevelt on Indians War Effort 

In his 14th Report to the Congress on Lend- 
Lease operations for the period ended December 
31, 1943, President Roosevelt said : “ Lend- 

Lease experts to India from March 11, 1941 to 
December 31, 1943, totalled 819,452,000 dollars. 
Exports in 1943 were 70 per cent greaterr.than 
the combined shipments for 1942 and 1941.” 
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‘ Our fetiategic policy towards India has been deter- 
iniiicd b}’’ tile importance oi India’s strategic and geo- 
giapiucal position in the Ear Eastern part of the war. 

India IS a majoi supply centre for the war against 
Japan. Eiom India extends the air supply line into 
China. Euithermoie; India is a military base lor opera- 
tions against the Japanese in Burma. 

“Lend-Lease expoits of guns, ammunitions and 
other munitions to India for the British and Indian 
lines and navies through December, 1943 amounted 
to 554 million dollars. With the help of munitio-ns and 
other materials Lend-Leased by the United States, India 
has jpocome a vast military base ’’ 

Piesident Roosevelt then pays a tribute to Indian 
tioops who ‘ have seen seivice on widely scattered fronts 
in this wai ” and adds “Many more aie preparing 
ioi gicatoi offensnes to come against Japan. 

“ Erom the beginning of the Lend-Lease programme 
to December 31, 1943, \\c shipped to India 250 million 
dollars ot agricultural products. Of primaiy importance 
have been tianspoitation, communications and constiuc- 
tion equipment shipped to India. 

“ To enable Indian railways to carry heavy addi- 
tional bill dens imposed by the war, we have provided 
locomotives and freight cars. W'e have furnished 40,000 
trucks to sui)plement the railway system and cranes, 
lightens and stevedoreing equipment. 

' To facilitate the building of air bases, barracks 
and mihiary roads, we have sent co'nstruction machineiy, 
cement-tnakmg machinery and lumber. 

“ We have provided under Lend-Lease some of the 
machine-tools and raw materials such as steel, copper, 
aluminium and zinc which have helped India to expand 
her munitions output 

Lend-Lease exports of machine-tools to India have 
amounted to ten million dollars, and currently India 
is buying all of ils machine-tools m this coimtiy for casli. 

‘‘India’s exports of raw materials have been in- 
cieasingly important in the United Nations’ war effort. 
India IS now our sole source of jute used for nivakmg 
burlap bags She is one of the principal suppliers of 
mica, which is essential to the production of radio equip- 
ment for the armed forces. 

“ Other important materials imported from India 
are manganese, shellac, talc, beiyl and kyanite. 

To increase the production of these items, we 
have furnished under Lend-Lease a variety of industrial 
tools as well as mining and pumping machinery, 

“The Lend-Lease aid we have sent to India has 
assisted, and will assist the United Nations, m gaming 
victories over the Axis But this aid has not flowed in 
one direction. India, too, has supplied what she can 
for the common wai effort in many forms. 

‘ Our forces m India have also received substantial 
reverse Lend-Lease from India as shown in another 
section of this report 

The American President has dealt with 
India as a strategic base, but he had nothing to 
say about her future after this war, so far as 
we can gather from the published summary^ of 
his report. One thing in this report requires 
clarification by the Government of India. 
Roosevelt says that lend-lease exports of guns, 
ammunitions and other munitions to India for 
the British and Indian armies and navies 
amounted to 554 million dollars But now these 
war materials can be credited to Indian account 
when they have been secured evidently for the 


purpose of the re-conquest of Burma which had 
been separated from India long ago and made 
a British liability under a Secretary of State 
for Burma ! 

Inhuman Treatment in Jail 

An adjournment motion was moved in the 
Ofissa Legislative Assembly to discuss the 
“ inhuman treatment meted out by the infliction 
ol lathi charges upon political prisoners iii 
Berliampur jail on the 26th of January in coii- 
necoion with the hoisting oi the national flag 
to observe the Independence Day Ivloving the 
motion, Air. B. Das said : 

Oil 26th Januaiy, between 2 and 4 m the afternoon 
hit la ciiaigeb were made m winch Mr Bisliwanath Das, 
(jx-Eiemiei, All. Nit>anand Kanungo, ex-Re\enue Minis- 
ter, Air U. C. Patnaik and several otheis sustained 
giieious injuiies. Goieinment had not come forward 
w’lth an^’ statement regarding their condition. 

Criticising the censorship oi news, Mr, Das said 
that the news first came out not in Cuttack or Calcutta 
papeis but in a Madras paper. The Government neither 
contradicted the news nor did they come out with a 
smtement giving the condition ot the injured. 

Ml. A. S. Khan, Law Alinister, making a statement 
on the incident, said that on that day some youngsters 
in the jail got together and w^anted to hoist the national 
flag. These youngsters w’ere persuaded not to contiavene 
jail rules Persuasion by officials and then by the older 
section of Congress detenus, including Mr. Bishwanath 
Das, against the decision of the youngsters pioved of no 
avail. They were given 45 minutes’ ultimatum and 
when they did not obey, a mild lathi charge was made 
and the national flag was lowered They tried to hoist 
the national hag a feecond time and another lath chaige 
was made Those mjuicd in the laihi charge were given 
medical treatment on the spot and w^eie taken to 
hospital and now all of them were w^ell. 

Air. Jagannath Misra asked “Are you sure, Mi. 
•Bishw^anath Das was not injured ? ” 

Mr. A. S. Khan I am imtiuotcd to say he loas 
710 1 tnjuied. 

Air Jagannath Misra, speaking next, claimed that 
w’hen he was in jail they observed Independence Day, 
and nobody objected to it. 

Khadi in Tamil Nad 

The Free Press, Aladi'as, publishes the 
following report from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Tamil Nad branch of the A.-I S. A. : 

There has been phenomenal progress in khadi work 
m Tamil Nad m 194S in spite of various handicaps. 
Khadi production has mounted to 32,14,129 sq- yds. 
which IS m excess of over 3J lakhs of sq yds. over the 
production in 1942. This has broken the previous record 
of 1938 which was till now a peak year m the history 
of Tamil Nad Bianch when production was only 
30,01,289 sq. yds 

The total value of khadi produced in 1943, is 
Rs. 33,52,043 as against Rs. 17,72,936 worth in 1942 and 
Rs.* 14,29,747 in 1938. Though the large rise m 194S 
is due to increase in price of khadi large part of it 
represents the wages paid to artisans for whose interests 
the A.-I. S. A. exists. The total w’-ages paid to 70,286 
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sj^inners and 2,831 weaving famihes and hundreds of 
other aitisans in 1943, working under the Tamil Nad 
A-L B A. amount to Rs. 20,88,316 as against 
Rs. 11,27,451 m 1942 and Rs. 11,37,020 in 1938. 

Khadi sales inside Tamil Nad in 1943 amount to 
Rs. 28,81,511 as against Rs 18,03,063 m 1942. The value 
of khadi exported outside is Rs 4, 03., 653 in 1943, while 
the same m 1942 vas Rs. 2,41,712. Thus the total 
turnover of work by Tamil Nad Branch in 1943 was 
Rs 3285,064 with the meagre resources at its disposal 

Detailed report of work done in 1943 will be pub- 
il^hed during the ensuing National Week. 

No time was more opportune for the en- 
couragement of Khadi than now Government 
of India, at time, have shown eagerness to help 
the handloom, but have never encouraged it by 
anything that might be considered as help Had 
the A.-I. S. A. been allowed to work at least 
unhampered during these days of doth famine 
and agricultural unemployment, some good 
would have resulted 

Tata Plan a Camouflaged Demand for 
Gandhijis Release ? 

The Free Press Journal reports * 

Lonuon, Mar. 8. 

The publication here of the 15-year plan of Indus- 
trialisation sponsored by Sir Puiushottamdas Thakurdas, 
J. R D. Tata, G. D. Birla and others ten weeks ago, 
has aroused gieat interest in London and industrial 
circles. Many influential industrialists, when interview- 
ed, favoured, the plan and said that they had cabled 
to India asking for complete details of the scheme with 
a view to detennimng the best lines of British co- 
operation. 

Reynolds News yesterday published an interview 
from its Bombay correspondence .with J R. D. Tata 
giving fuller account of the 15-year plan. 

Meanwhile, propagandists here, notably Royist A K. 
Pillai and others, have launched a campaign against the 
proposed Reconstruction Plan as being a camouflaged 
demand for release of Mahatma Gandhi 

To-day^s Times published a dispatch from its Delhi 
correspondent, strongly criticising the 15-year plan. This 
dispatch did not examine the plan on its merits, but it 
exaggerated the opposition by Muslims and other minori- 
ties and “guardians of Indian agriculturists,” presum- 
ably landlords and emphasised that the plan political- 
ly and economically was not feasible 

British Attitude in Africa 

The Free Press reports : 

London, Mar 13 

The problem of racial relationships within the 
ITnian of S Afnca was the subject of a lunch speech 
by the S African High Commissioner in London, Col 
Denevs Reitz, at the Guild Hall to-day. 

Col. Reitz refemng to similar problems elsewhere 
within the Empire said that on their ultimate solution 
largely depended the ultimate success or failure of the 
Commonwealth He surveyed firstly the relationship 
past and present between the Boer and the British 
people m S. Africa and expressed the view that within 
a generation or two they will have merged into a com- 


mon nationhood so that the question will have dis- 
appeared for good. 

CoL Reitz then examined “a far mere difficult 
problem— that of the relationship between the White 
and the Black.” He pointed out that “ it is a problem 
which not only concerns S Africa but the entire British 
Empire, for the British people have to grapple with the 
question throughout the African continent and they have 
to deal with kindred problems m the East as well.” 

He said, “It is charged against us that we refuse 
our natives social, political and economic equality. This 
IS so, and I do not altogether defend our system But 
nonetheless our attitude to-wards our native races is a 
friendly one. It is that, peihaps, of the feudal barons 
towards their serfs. This may not seem ideal by modem 
standards, but every European and every thinking native 
will agree that to confer these complex civic rights 
upon a people who are as yet incapable of exercising 
them would spell disaster. We spend great sums annuaL 
ly on native education, agriculture training, housing, 
hospitals and general welfare of the native and though 
much remains to be done wt are .struggling upward. 

“If we have failed, we have failed not for lack of 
goodwill towards our native, but because difficulties and 
complications arc inherent in a situation where Europeans 
are called upon to administer the affairs of less deve- 
loped races” 

He would sav that unless others felt they cj^uld do 
better under similar difficult conditions they should be 
slow to cast the first stone. 

History does not record a single event where 
Europeans were called upon to administer 
the affairs of less developed races Either on 
a search for markets or on the pretext of preach- 
ing Christianity, the white races have set their 
feet on the soils of Asia and Africa, have got 
themselves entrenched there by the force of 
superior arms often combined with treachery, 
and then have made themselves self-appointed 
guardians of races whom they called ^^baeWard” 
in spite of the fact that many of them bore a 
culture thousands of years older than tlioir own 

American Trade Will Move to Asia 

^ Mr. Henry Wallace, the Vice-President of 
the U.^ S. A., writing in the magazine Survey 
Graphic on American and Russian understand- 
ing, says : 

“Forty years hence Russians population will be 
250 millions and Russia and Asia together will represent 
more than half the world population. Siberia and China 
will furnish the greatest frontier of tomorrow and quite 
possible the next generation will see much American 
trade moving across the Pacific to Asia as formerly 
moved across the Atlantic to Europe. Most important 
growing points for the world m the next centuiy will 
be Asia, Russia and Latin America.” 

The future of^the three great Asiatic coun- 
tries,^ Russia, China and India having land* 
frontiers with each other, and their attitude 
towards Europe and America may also provide 
other problems to which useful thought might 
profitably be directed from now. 
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Indian Revolution — Major Evera of 
World War II 

The Tribune of Lahore reports ; 

New York, Feb 26. 

Declaring that “ the major event of World W^ar II 
iS the Indian Revolution/^ Frances Gunther, author of 
the forthcoming book “Revolution in India/' presents 
an impassioned plea for Indian independence. Mrs. 
Gunther, wife of John Gunther, well-known author, 
travelled with her husband through India in 1938 where 
she met Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu. 

The United Nations, she says, are not helping this 
revolution but are doing everything possible “ to ham- 
string, frustrate, undermine and ultimately to destroy 
it." This hindrance, she warns, may drive India “ from 
revolutionary democracy to Fascist desperation." India, 
she asserts, now stands on the threshold of winning her 
independence, but this independence will be won “by 
the Indian people themselves alone.” 

' However," she continues, “it is unlikely, but 
barely possible, that by making itself sufficiently heard, 
popular opinion in the United States, reinforcing popular 
opinion m England, could influence the English Govern- 
ment to relinquish responsibility to a representative 
Indian Government.” Acctually, she feels it would take 
nothing less than a revolution in British foreign policy 
to effect such a change. 

Sugn a basic change in policy she says would mean : 

(1) Immediate acknowledgement of the independ- 
ence of India. 

(2) The unconditional surrender of extra-territo- 
riality in all its phases in China, including the return 
of Hdng Kong and Kowloon. 

(3) The reversion to national ownership of those 
natural resources of foreign countries under British 
financial control, as : the oil of Iraq, Iran, Sarawak, 
Rumania, Mexico, etc. This ^ has two important 
boomerangs : it would refer likewise to American- 
controlled oil in Saudi Arabia, Venezuela, etc., as well 
as to American shares in British-controlled areas. It 
would lead to nationalization of natural resources in 
Britain and the United States no less than abroad. 

(4) Redistribution of Sea Power and Air Power. 

She then raises the question, if such a change were 

effected, what would happen to the security of England ? 
“ Cleaily, it would need to be guaranteed by the United 
States and the British Commonwealths,” she states/ 
“ But no price is too ‘great to pay for ihe world eqmli- 
brmm that might result jrom a democratic readfu^ 'merit 
oj England^ s foreign policy. In such an equilibrium 
security becomes a natural instead of a highly precarious 
and uncertain element in international relations” 

Britain’s ability to defend herself in a 
major war, of the kind of the two world wars, 
without the aid of America and her Dominions 
and Colonies will doubtless become a debatable 
question after this world war. The tendencies 
and cross currents in the U. S. A., in her domi- 
nions like South Africa and Australia and in 
India may require the turning of a new leaf in 
England’s foreign policy. 

lEconomic Consequences of British 
Trade in India 

JVIrs. Gunther strongly feels that the loss of 
India will not mean an economic loss to the 
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British people as a whole. She points out that 
Britain’s capital investment in India represents 
about one-lourth of her total overseas invest- 
ments, and her trade, shipping and banking 
business with India is about, one-fifth of her 
total. 

Declaring that Britain's capital investment in India 
represents about one-fourth of her total overseas invest- 
ments, while her tiade, shipping and banking business 
with India is only about one-hJh of her total, Mrs, 
Gunther minimizes the importance of the loss of India 
to the economic life of the Biitish people, as a whole. 

The mass of the British people have not deiivcd 
any material benefit fiom Britain's control of Inda, 
since England's industrial population has, by and huge, 
subsisted on a dole standaid oj living. The sol lu ion ior 
the Biitish people is a planned, more mtensne, rather 
than extensive economy — one that will eliminate un- 
employment, raise the standard of living ard health. 
While admitting the freeing of India would cause a 
certain amount of economic dislocation within England, 
Mrs. Gunther is convinced that such dislocation would 
be tempoiary, and that, m time, England would be ab.e 
to make a satisfactory readjustment. 

Mrs. Gunther on Cripps Offer 

In the same book, dealing with the Cripps 
offer, Mrs Gunther says that this mission fai.ed 
because of the British Government’s “ dyiible 
standard of democracy ” and the “ ancient Im- 
perial convictions of Mr. Churchill,” rather than 
“ the unreasonable intransigence of the leadei“s 
of Indian democracy.” 

“ Jinnah Built Up by the British ” 

" Mrs. Gunther asserts that the so-called 
Hindu-Muslim prob.cm has been fos.ered anJ 
e.xaggerated by ihe British Government ‘‘ as an 
instrument of Imperial policy.” Slie says : 

Mr. Jinnah has been built up by the Bi.tish, and 
"has found wider scope for his pnvale ambLiuits in ihe 
opportuni.ies offered by Bnlish interes,. in the Muslim 
League than in ike seij-sacnficing Congress movement." 
She warns that this open eneouragcmeni to Mushin- 
Bmdu djfifeiences may result m cu.l war. She lurther 
states that the imphcations of Bntish suppoit of the 
Jinnah position are. "that the Bntish Government will 
not voluntarily yield its domination ovui Ind.a to any 
centralized, unified, Indian Government, but will sub- 
stitute its direct domination only for a ba ante of 
power control over a divided and sub-diVided India.’ 

U. S. Responsibility on Indian Freedom 

Mrs. Gunther declares that in this whole 
question of Indian freedom and post-war inter- 
natoinal relations, the United States has a 
responsibility to Britain, no less than to India. 
She says : 

First of all, this country “ must make it quite clear 
to England that it has no intention of muscling into the 
trade of India behind her back, ... On the other hand, 
England cannot expect her monopoly control of Indian 
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trade to go on for ever. Secondly, full facilities of 
Lend-Lease should be offered to tide England over dur- 
ing the post-war transition penod. . . . Thirdly, m co- 
operation with Britain and other United _ Nations, we 
must eo-ordinate world trade; rationalize it, streamline 
it on assembly lines in continental areas, with no waste 
motions back and forth over lands and seas.” 

We fully agree with Mrs. Gunther’s con- 
(*lusions when she says that with India freed, 
“ the world will be cured of its major political 
and economic derangement, and England will 
enjoy a healtheir, happier and saner life than 
she has had in centuries.” 

Madras A.-I. C. C. Member on 1942 
Movement 

In a two hour speech initiating the debate 
on the Finance Member’s motion that the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration, Mr 
T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, Congress Mem- 
ber from Madras, said : 

Ho,w did the Sabotage Movement start m August, 
1942 ? 

It did not certainly start because of instructions 
from the Congress Working Committee but because 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a broadcast 
on August 9, 1942 described what he called the Congress 
programme as one of violence and sabotage, and gave 
details of the alleged programme, and many Congress 
workers took this broadcast to mean that it gave out 
the real Congress programme and acted accordingly 1 

Mr. Chettiar said, this was the explanation 
he had heard in jail. Speaking as a member 
of the A.-I. C. C., he repudiated the charge that 
the Congress Working Committee had incited 
the sabotage movement m the country. He had 
ascertained from a member of the Working 
Committee, whom he had met in jail, that there 
■were no instructions or programme of civil dis"- 
obedience issued by the Working Committee. 
Mrs. Naidu, after her lelease, has also said the 
same thing. 

Frontier Assembly Bye-Election 

In the Sikh bye—election to the Frontier 
Legislative Assembly, the Congress candidate 
has been returned with a comfortable majority 
defeaiing the Akali nominee of Sardar Ajit 
Singh, the Sikh leader in the present Frontier 
Ministry formed with the support of the 
Muslim League. This is really a defeat for 
Sm'dar Ajit Singh and all those, associated ■with 
him including Master Tara Smgh’s party. In 
this election, the whole forces of the Akali party. 
With the Muslim League at the 'back, were 
arrayed against the Congress. The Sikh voters 
by voting for the Congress candidate, have 
proved that they stand for the cause of freedom 
and democracy and have amply demonstrated 


the hold of the Congress on the Frontier Sikhs. 
The Tribune has rightly pointed out that “the 
real significance of the Congress victoi-y can 
only be realised when it is remembered that it 
was achieved in the face of the appeal to the 
voters by the Akali party in the name of the 
Panth — an appeal that ordinarily carries great 
weight with the masses. If, in spite of that 
appeal, the Sikh voters have chosen to repose 
their confidence in the Congress candidate, that 
means that they are not only Congress-mihded, 
but disapprove of the action of Sardar Ajit Singh 
and his party in associating themselves with 
the Muslim League.” 

Sufficient Notice Defined by Bombay 
High Court 

The Times of India reports : 

Bombat, Feb. 28. 

“ When an order is addressed to a private individual, 
it IS difficult to hold that mere publication in the 
Government Gazette is sufficient notice to that individual 
of the order passed agamst him unless there is reason to 
believe that he is in the habit of reading tM^Gazette, 
01 has read it in this particular instance.” This" observa. 
tion was made by Mr. Justice Macklin and Mr. Justice 
Sen at the Bombay High Court on Monday, while dis- 
missing the appeals preferred by the Government of 
Bombay against the orders of acquittal passed- by the 
Sessions Judge of Belgaum in the cases in which R. B. 
Patil, a Congress worker, and R. L Patil, a social worker, 
were charged under the Defence of India Rules with 
faffing to comply with an order of the District Magistrate 
of Belgaum.. 

According to the prosecution, both the accused were 
duected by the District Magistrate by his order, dated 
September 6, 1942, to appear before the District Super- 
intendent of Police, at Belgaum, on or before September 
21, 1942. The order was published in the Government 
Gazette on September 10. The accused did not appear 
before the Superintendent of Police. Accoiding to 
R. B. Patil, he left his village in July, 1942, and returned 
on October 12, 1942 He had not heard of the District 
Magistrate’s order. Mr. R. L. Patil also made a similar 
statement. Both the accused were charged under Rule 
(26-5B) (6) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Apart from the want of delegation of power, there 
was also want of notice to the accused, as even the 
village police Patil did not know of the orders. Unless 
it was shown that the publication in the Gazette was 
sufficient notice their Loidships would have to hold 
that theie was no evidence that the orders had been 
brought to the notice of the two accused. 

The recent -tendency to simplify the 
administration of criminal law by means of 
various modifications of the existing rules of 
legal procedure in regard to notice, evidence, etc., 
has not earned universal support from the 
Bench. Trial in absentia of the accused and the 
recording of evidence in his absence, prosecu- 
tion’s refusal to submit documents in the court 
relating to the trial but considered secret -by the 
police, to regard the publication of a notifica- 
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lion in the official gazette as sufficient notice to 
the accused, are the procedures which have al- 
ways been looked upon by the people as the 
ienial of justice. Not unoften, courts have also 
voiced their disapproval of these novelties. But 
ohe authorities in this country have seldom hesi- 
tated to adjust the judicial procedure to their 
oiMi whims and conveniences 


EinJtu, Marriage Bill 

The Central Legislative Assembly debated 
the Law Member’s motion to refer to a joint 
Select Committee of both Houses the Bill to 
codify Hindu Law relating to marriage. Sir 
4soke Roy said that the Rao Committee had 
expressed themselves in favour of codification 
of the Hindu Law stage by stage, beginning with 
the law of succession and the law of marriage. 
The Government of India had accepted this 
view and the Bill before the House was one of 
the Bills recommended by the Rao Committee. 
The BiR'had been circulated as early as in 1942 
and opinion was on the whole in favour of the 
principle underlying it. There was some contro- 
versy over its provision prohibiting polygamy 
but the Law Member thought it could best be 
resolved by a free and frank discussion in the 
Joint Select Committee which would also be in 
a position to consider other objections to the 
Bill and make the necessary modifications. 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria, the orthodox Hindu 
Member, opposed the whole Bill and sought to 
move for its re-circulation. Mr. Bajoria’s chief 
objection was that the Bill sought to give recog- 
nition to civil marriages by putting them on a 
fooling of equality with sacramental marriage. 
In his opinion, any Hindu who contracted 
marriage under the Special Marriage Act ceased 
to be a Hindu and became an outcaste. Mr. 
Bajoria’s opinion is open to grave doubit. 
Contracting of marriage under the Gour Act, 
to our knowledge, has not led to the couple 
becoming outcaste, rather, with the growth of 
inter-provincial and inter-caste marriages in 
the modern Hindu Society, this Act has been 
looked upon as a great help. On the question 
of polygamy, Mr. Bajoria fought shy to 
support it. He said, “ The House will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn that I support the 
abolition of polygamy.” He frankly stated that 
“Hindu Law propounded in the shastras did 
not allow polygamy,” and admitted that 
“polygamy is also a dying institution among 
Hindus»if for nothing else, at least for the cost 
it involved.” 


Mrs. Renuka Ray championed the cause of 
the Bill She said that the outstanding feature 
of it was that it dealt separately with 
sacramental and civil marriages. No change 
had been made in the existing law in regard to 
civil marriages, but the Bill merely restated the 
pre.^ent position removing a few glaring ano- 
malies. Disputing Mr. Bajoria’s contention, she 
said that even Sir B. L. Mitter, the Advocate- 
General of India, had stated that those w’ho 
married under Special Marriage Act remained 
Hindus. They might be protestant Hindus, but 
they were Hindus who believed in Vedic Hindu- 
ism. The first feature in sacramental marriage 
was enforcement of monogamy and she heartily 
supported this provision of the Bill. She pointed 
out that although polygamy was rare in Hindu 
Society there was always a loophole in the exist- 
ing law for man to take advantage of it. 

Thi? Bill when enacted would no doubt 
mark at least one step forward in the movement 
for social uplift in this county. The exact scope 
of the Bill has been very ably discussed by the 
Indian Social Reformer in the following words : 

Besides the traditional antipathy, the difference 
between the civil marriage and the sacramental marriage 
IS that while the sacramental marriage would retain 
some of the present restrictions as to caste, gotras and 
so on, the civil marnage will be totally free from them. 
Both the sacramental and the civil marriages would be 
monogamous under the proposed legislation. The ortho, 
dox spokesman is not against civil marriage but against 
its being placed on an equality with the sacramental 
one. What the distmction he would make between the 
two to denote the superiority of the one over the other, 
he did not mdicate. The new legislation is to take the 
form of & complete Hindu Code. The Gour Act already 
provides for a civil marriage as among Hmdus includmg 
in the term all religionists who follow a rehgion which 
had its birth on Indian soil. This is the Mahasabha 
definition and it is already being felt to be too narrow. 
Li .Maharastra, accordmg to the Mahratta, Christians 
are being enrolled as members of the Mahasabha and are 
working for it. It is worth while making a fresh attempt 
to get all the commumtiea to agree to the passing of a 
simple Cml Marriage Act applicable to all without 
restriction. A marriage is a marriage however solem- 
nised and it is unreasonable in the best interests of Ihe 
community and impossible to make any distinction 
between a sacramental and a civil marriage. 

Dumping of British Consumer 
Goods on India 

Mr. Ramratan Gupta asked in the Central 
Legislative Assembly whether it was a fact that 
importers of certain classes of consumer goods 
such as whisky, razor blades and bicycles, etc., 
from the U. K., were simply to apply for and 
were granted import licenses on the basis of bills 
of lading and other shipping documents at the 
importing centres of India. 
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Sir Azizul Htiq, the Commerce Member, 
replied : 

A sudden improvement recently occurred in the 
shipping situ.ition and tlie Govemment of India accorcl- 
ii g j ni .de arrargrments to increase the scale on which 
import l^ceucfs are nsued The effect of such an expan- 
sion in hoensing however takes some time to be felt, 
p! d 0“= en inieiim measure, it was arranged with the 
India Office that consumer goods would be shipped from 
the U. K. without an import licence being previou^y 
obtained in India, and the import licence would be 
gi’anted on the receipt of advices of shipment. This 
arr.argcmcnt wh ch applies to all categories_ of con- 
sume’'3 gcods ceases to opera' e at the end of this month. 

Shipp Eg space for civil imports was allocated for 
each h.al" vear by the sh pping aiithoiities in the U. K. 
on the basis of li programme of reciuirements drawn up 
bv tl e Government of India. In the case of the U K- 
the shipping space ae'ually available month by month 
was then filkd m accordance with a directive by the 
Government of India after a cons deration of the cargoes 
nffor'""- '■'etails of which were supplied to them by the 
I'dia Cffiec. Shipments were confined to goods covered 
bv import l.cences issued in India, full particulars of 
wliich we'e made available to the India Office. 

Mr. Knshnam-'ch.an : May I know whether im- 
por'et on of whisky is an anti-inflationary measure ? 
(Iru-hte'-). 

The Finance Member : Yes, it is (More Laughter). 

]\lr. K C. Neogv asked whether the 
Government had satisfied themselves as regard 
the extent to uhieh the commodities concerned 
arc 'oca^'y manufactured, or their production 
could he increased locally ? 

The Commerce Member rep’ied in the affir- 
mative and said that the Government were 
satisfied that the local prcduction was not ade- 
quate and could not be sufficiently stepped up 
in the near future to meet present-day demands. 

The Government’s policy in granting import 
licenses on the basis of past business came in 
^r severe criticism among Indian businessmen. 
This policy not on’y shuts out all new entrants 
in tie field of foreign trade who necessarily 
’vou’cl be Indians, but also it stands in the way 
of the expansion of foreign trade for these Indian 
firms who had been in the field on a small scale 
bir' now want to increase it. British firms in 
India dealing in foreign trade have been conti- 
nually enjoying two distinct advantages, viz., 
finance '’roin the Exchange Banks most of whom 
are B’-itish and patronage from the Government 
whenever occasion needed it The Indian 
foreign trading firms have always been at a dis- 
advantage in respect of these two vital 
conditions. During this' war, the Government 
have made it easier for the British firms to work 
while impossible conditions have been imposed 
as dead weights in Indian attempts to embark 
on foreign trade. 


Railways the Arteries of British 
Imperialism 

The practice of granting extensions to 
superannuated personnel in railway services was 
criticised in the Central Legislative Assembly 
by Mr H. M. Abdullah moving a cub of Rs. 100 
under the head Railway Board. He said that 
this policy deprived junior officers of their due 
promotions. Sir Yamin Khan said that he was 
entirely opposed on principle to granting of 
extensions to any one on any ground. Govern- 
ment had 'laid down a certain superannuation 
age after due consideration on the ground that 
the way of the younger officers should not be 
blocked, and on the theory that officers could 
not be as efficient as they should be after that 
age. He said that this principle should be 
strictly followed. Sardar Sant Singh pointed 
out that the policy of granting extensions led to 
favouritism and by keeping a number of 
Europeans in service after superannuation the 
policy of Indianisation was being neutralised 
by the Government. Such extension also led to 
discontent among the subordinate staff. This 
may lead to the wearing down of efficiency in the 
Railway administration by discouraging the 
more active and efficient young officers to put 
in the maximum of their energies. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyura, Deputy leader of the 
Congress Party, said that the motion raised the 
important question of the scope of employment 
of non-Indians and the terms and conditions 
under which they were employed. He declared 
that the " railways were the arteries through 
whwh the life blood of British Imperialism cir- 
ndated in the county and the Government were 
very jealously guarding it. The policy was to 
keep Indians out of all key positions of trust 
and responsibility. ” Mr. Qaiyum vehemently 
condemned British policy in India and said ; 
“ Only fools would believe in their words and 
promises.” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir came to the support 
of the Government. Deprecating what he call- 
ed the racial tinge given to the debate, he said : 

The principles which should normally be adhered 
to in peace time could not be applied to the emergency 
created by the war. 'These principles, he added, had 
been followed in India in peace time and no extensions 
were given unless it was under exceptional circumstances. 
To make the questidn a racial one was not fair either 
to Indians or to the department. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan of the Muslim 
League made a caustic criticism of Sir Cowasji’s 
speech and said that , 

He had not intended to take part in the debate, 
but in view of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s references to the 
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war, lie felt it was his duty to do so. He asked : 
^‘How can we forget about the war? Is not the 
presence of mv colleagues on the other side a constant 
reminder that there is a war on ? (Laughter). (A 
voice . The horrois of war). Sir Cowasjee had stated 
that many things which were done m wartime would 
be unjustifiable in peace time. "‘A just loar cannot do 
injustice and, if injustice is to be done, then this is not 
a just war,'^ declared the Nawabzada. 

He said extensions were being given in the interest 
of certain vested interests A number of deseiving 
men— whether they be Europeans or Indians— were being 
deprived of their chance. It became ail the more 
objectionable and dishonest when discrimination was 
based on racial grounds. 

Agricultural Machinery from America 

The supply member of the Government of 
India, in reply to a question, told the Central 
Legislative Assembly that agricultural machinery 
from America valued at 1,107000 dollars had 
been received in India under lease-lend upto the 
end of October 1943. These machinery included 
tsactors, scrapers, ploughs, milk cans, hay 
balers and pressers, harrows, drills, trailers etc. 
‘Machinery worth 1,042,000 dollars had been 
distributed to military centres like Government 
Dairy Farms and the balance worth 65 000 
dollars would be distributed to essential users 
throueh stockist agents. 

’The supply member, however, did not indi- 
cate whether attempts had been made to 
manufg.cture agricultural machinery in this 
country, and vhy simple implements like the 
plough had to be imported instead of having 
them manufactured by the village blacksmith. 
The lea^e-lend aid would have been of some 
help to India if heavy machinery had been im- 
ported under it calculated to steep up the 
production of consumer goods here. But frord 
the supply member’s statement one finds that 
no such arrangement has been made. 

Dwarkanath Ganguli Centenary 

The birth centenary of another personality 
of Bengal, Dwarkanath Ganguli, comes off on 
April 22, this year. His life was devoted to the 
service of his motherland through various chan- 
nels of national activity. Dwarkanath was one 
of the founders of the Indian Association. It 
was through his efforts that the Indian National 
Congress was first roused to take up the cause 
of kisans and labourers. Dwarkanath was the 
first to bring into light the sufferings of the plan- 
tation labour of Assam, and to move the 
Congress to take up their cause. For the cause 
of women emancipation, his efforts knew no 
bounds. He was the first to compile national 
songs in book-form and bring them within easy 
reath of the people. He was an able journalist. 
Loo!l^ng forward centuries ahea'd, he had realis- 


ed that for the building of a better Bengal, 
children’s education had to be placed on the 
bedrock of national ideals For this purpose, 
he wrote school text-books which would ser\m 
as models when a free India would be free to 
build up her own. educational system. A radi- 
cal thinker of his times, Dwarkanath had chosen 
the Brahmo Samaj as the guide and platform 
of his work. The memory of this educational 
and social reformer, journalist, politician and 
a life-long worker desen^es to be rescued from 
oblivion. 

Manmohan Ghose Centenary 

The birth centenary of Manmohan Ghose 
was celebrated at Knshnagore by the middle of 
March. As the fir.st Barnster-at-Law enrolled 
in the Calcutta High Court and as a very suc- 
cessful legal practitioner, Manmohan Ghose had 
become a prominent figure among his country- 
men in the prime of his life, .^lanmohan Ghose 
was the first practising barrister, the first to pass 
that Exammation was Jnanendra Mohan Tagore, 
Immediately after passing the Entrance Exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University in 1859, tvhen 
he was barely a youth of sixteen, he wrote a 
series of letters in the Hindu Patriot on the sub- 
ject of Indigo ‘cultivation and its attendant 
evils, which led to the appointment of the Indigo 
Commission by the Government with W. S. 
Seton-Kerr as President. Manmohan Ghose 
attended the sittings of that commission held at 
Ki’ishnagore, and took notes of the evidence 
for the Hindu Patnot, then edited by Harish 
Chandra Mukherjee When barely eighteen, 
Manmohan started the Indian Mirror, with 
funds supplied by Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore. It came out on 14 August, 1861, as a 
fortnightly and Manmohan continued to edit it 
till March 1862. 

Manmohan Ghose was an enthusiastic 
member of the Indian National Congress and 
liberally contributed funds for its expenses- 

Mr. Kirby on Rationing 

In a broadcast talk on food control and 
rationing, from Akashvani, Mysore, Mr, Kirby, 
the Rationing Adviser to the Government of 
India, dealt with some of the important problems 
about rationing. He admitted first of all that 
“ each one and every one has a right to that 
quantity of essential foods that will keep him 
or her in a healthy and efficient state of living.” 
He however did not mention anything about 
Calcutta rationing where the entire press had 
complained about the insufficiency of the quanti- 
ty of the rationed food, specially with reference 
to the day labourers. Speakmg on February 26, 
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about a month after the introduction of Calcutta money is being spent there by the Mysore 
rationing, he must have had knowledge of these Government in order to subsidise the prices of 
complaints. Mr. Kirby had also nothing to say essential rationed foods to ensure that the price 
about the poor quality of food-stuff supplied, to the consumer is within his capacity to pay. 
the denial of choice to purchasers and the The rationing in Mysore has been based on the 
forcing of unaccustomed food-stuffs on Bengal, goodwill and co-operation of the people, it looks 
In their eagerness to force Bajra on the people into the details of their needs and their capacity 
of this province, the Civil Supply Department to pay. Government of Mysore have not left the 
had stocked huge quantities of it which they people at the mercy of a handful of officials 
could not sell, and it is obvious from a recent having poor knowledge of the needs and condi- 
advertisement that attempts are now being tions of the people and no respect for public 
made to get rid of this huge stock at a loss. The opinion, 
people are yet to know who had advised the 


purchase of large quantities of Bajra for Bengal 
without ascertaining whether it could be used. 

Mr. Kirby spoke the following few words 
about the necessity of a Food Advisory Council : 

Siace feeding the people is such an intimate matter 
it IS necessary to know at all times how the individual 
is reacting and standing up to rationing and whether 
the necessary regulations should or should not be 
amended or relaxed, if eases of real hardship are being 
eaused by some particular order which is not achieving 
the objects for which it has been drafted. It is in such 
cases — and in many other cases — that a carefully con- 
stituted Food Advisory Committee, chiefly composed of 
non-oflScial membens, can be of so much use. This 
Advisory Committee must be helpful in its general 
attitude and should include ladies and gentlemen who 
tre well-known for their welfare and social work, also 
i doctor and a nutrition expert should also be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee. 

A Food Advisory Council with powers to 
superintend the rationing operations in Calcutta 
is a great necessity but the authorities have not 
yet set it up. 

The Calcutta rationing authorities have 
uptil now shown little regard for constructive 
criticisms about the defects of rationing. Quality 
of food-stuff supplied still remains poor and the 
quantity small. This necessarily explains the 
existence of black market in the city. That 
mere prosecution cannot stop selling of rice 
outside ration shops, is apparent from the weekly 
increase of prosecutions in Calcutta. No provi- 
sion has been made for the supjSy of fine and 
old rice for the convalescent or on medical 
ground. Salt, an essential food-stuff, still re- 
mains unrationed and difficult to procure even 
at a high price. Fuels like coal and kerosene 
have been left at the hands of profiteers. The 
price of rationed food-stuffs shows no sign of 
coming down within the reach of the poor. The 
Government continue to make large profits, by 
selling rice at a margin of Rs. 1-4 and wheat 
products with larger margins, and go on showing 
huge deficits in the budget. 

A comparison with Mysore rationing may 
here be interesting. A considerable sum of 


Price and Supply of Soft Coke 

The price of soft coke has been fixed by the 
Central Government at Rs. 17 per ton f.o.r. 
collieiy siding while its cost of production can 
not exceed Rs 6. The pre-war price was from 
Rs 3 to Rs. 4. 1-^ tons of steam coal go to 

manufacture 1 ton of soft coke Even now the 
Railways are buying good quality of steam coal 
at Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. Soft coke is made of inferior 
coal which always sells cheaper. The exor- 
bitant price of Rs. 17 has been fixed as a sop 
to the colliery-owner manufacturing soft coke 
who gets only a very small number of wagons 
in a month and can not, therefore, make both 
ends meet unless the price be inordinately high. 
Even at this high price he is not well off and 
would prefer a fair price with an adequate supply 
of wagons. Soft coke-producing collieries are 
almost all owned by Indians. These have at 
least a Mining Federation to voice their grievan- 
ces and have just been pacified at the expense 
of the masses of the country having no regular 
organisation to fight for their interests. The 
Railway Member as early as in February last 
year promised high priority for food. But as 
])ointed out more than once in these columns, in 
the list of priorities for coal wagons soft coke 
which is used by the poor and middle classes for 
preparing food and may, therefore, be considered 
as part of food itself comes very low — ^aftcr and 
not before coal used by, say, jute mills and tea 
gardens doing ordinary work not connected with 
the war. The crux of the problem lies here and 
gives rise to another important phenomenon, viz., 
differential treatment of Indian-owned collieries 
from British-managed collieries. If the Govern- 
ment make a statement showing the total number 
of wagons supplied since the declaration of the 
war to Indian-owned collieries and to British- 
managed and the pre-war basis (calculated on 
normal^ raisings of coal) of either group, a 
harrowing state of things will be revealed, fire- 
guards were inserted in the Government 
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of India Act for preventing discrimination 
against British commerce in the country 
while in actual practice Indian interests which 
as indigenous enterprise may claim prefer- 
ence under all systems of civilised government 
suffer grievously in comparison with foreign. 
A number of Indian showboys packing the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council remains silent 
spectators of the tragedy. If soft coke come to 
occupy its proper place, this grave injustice will 
be' substantially lessened though not altogether 
removed Public opinion demands that the pro- 
posed coal control scheme should be designed 
and worked in this light. — Siddheswab Chatto- 

PADHYAYA 

Bengal Sales Tax on Handloom Cloth 

This tax does away with an exemption 
enjoyed so long by the handloom cotton weaving 
industiy which can claim protection against 
Indian cotton mills on the same principles on 
which the mills claim it against foreign cloth. 
Next,'to agriculture, handloom weaving consti- 
tutes the largest industry m the country and 
employs in Bengal alone according to the latest 
Government statistics 196,611 persons. 12 per 
cent less import duty on foreign yarn than on 
foreign piecegoods acted as a small protection to 
this village industry in the past but has now 
become inoperative on account of the decline 
in imports since Japan which supplied 58 per 
cent against United Kingdom’s 13 in 1938-39 
declared war. The import figure of that year is 
36,459,(X)0 lbs. as against 8,173,000 of 1941-42. 
Srijut C. Rajagopalachari’s Ministry in Madras, 
devised for the first time a small protection for 
the handloom within the narrow limits of pro- 
vincial taxation by imposing the sales tax on 
mill-made cloth and exempting the handloom 
cloth from it. Many other provinces followed 
the example of Madras. The present uninformed 
Ministry in Bengal undoes the good wmrk of one 
of India’s astutest politicians and this after a 
devastating famine. The Famine Commission 
of 1898 under the presidentship of Sir James 
Lyall appointed to enquire into the widespread 
famine of 1897 in Northern India, Bengal, 
Burma, Madras and Bombay made special re- 
commendations for the relief of weavers. The 
Bengal Ministry advertises itself as a Moslem 
League ministry. Of Bengalee handloom 
weavers the majority are Muhammadans. The 
inequity in jute about which we wrote last 
month falls mainly on Moslems forming 90 per 
cent, of the jute-growers in Bengal. The manu- 
facturing cost of 100 yards of hessian cannot 


exceed Rs. 3 so that the margin of profit for the 
mills is Rs. 11-8 in a quantity of hessian worth 
Rs 28-8. That communal electorates which 
throw up only second-rate men eager for spoils 
of ofiice cannot be a safeguard for protection of 
communal interests is amply proved by succes- 
sive preponderantly Muhammadan ministries 
under the Government of India Act. If a new 
ministry with any claim of being nationalist in 
character be formed, it should make bridging 
the gulf between the prices of raw and manufac- 
tured jute a condition precedent to taking office 
— ^Siddheswab Ch.attopadhyaya. 

Living Hindus and Dead Hindus in 
Bengal 

Political^ one living Hindu is equivalent to 
four fifths of a living Muhammadan. 45 per cent 
of Hindus have 80 representatives in the local 
legislature; while 55 per cent of Muhammadans 
have 120 representatives. But the troubles of 
a Bengal Hindu do not end with his death. If 
his dead body remains unclaimed, it is used for 
dissection and other purposes in hospitals to the 
exclusion of such dead bodies of Muhammadans 
and Christians. When it is a question of ad- 
mission to the Medical Colleges and Schools, 
the Aluhammadans claim their hissya or share 
proportional to total population, irrespective of 
the fact that their proportion among the appli- 
cants or those who are qualified to attend such 
courses is very small; and seats are reserved for 
them m ever growing proportions. For several 
yeais attempts were made by the Hindu Satkar 
Sam'ity under the leadership of the late Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherjea to prevent such 
sacrilege and for the disposal of such dead 
bodies according to their religious customs; but 
no tangible results followed. Why the propor- 
tion of dead bodies used for dissection cannot be 
according to their proportion according to popu- 
lation in the case of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, we fail to understand. 

During the dark days of famine mass cre- 
mation of Hindu dead took place. The Health 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, Dr. M. U. 
Ahmed — a Muhammadan, justified the revival 
of this practice m his report. It is, however, 
strange and regrettable that though he stressed 
the necessity of reviving the practice of mass 
cremation in the case of the Hindus, he did not 
consider it necessary to have recourse to mass 
burial in the case of the Muhammadans and the 
Christians. 

It is also reported that Government were 
also having recourse to mass cremation in dis- 
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posing of the dead bodies of persons killed in 
recent air raids. 

Bengal is not yet in Pakistan; but such 
things as these are fore-taste of what is in store 
for the Bengal Hindus in the coining PaMstan. 
And what is more regrettable, Bengali Hindu 
leaders are not alive to the danger.— J. M. D. 

Greater Rise in the Cost of Living at Calcutta 
Compared with Bombay and Madras 

There has been very great rise in the cost 
of living, especially of middle class families. 
This is generally explained as due to inflation. 
The following figures for the working class cost 
of living index numbers are taken from the 
Reserve Bank of India Employees’ Association 
Bulletin for January 1944, 


Bombat 


Month 

1942 

1943 

Increase 
pe’r cent. 

January 

.. 131 

193 

147 

Februaiy 

.. 129 

195 

151 

March 

.. 130 

198 

152 

Apnl 

.. 131 

214 

163 

May 

.. 135 

221 

162 

June 

.. 145 

224 

155 

July 

.. 160 

225 

140 

August 

.. 160 

227 

141 

September 

162 

233 

144 

October 

164 

236 

144 

November 

.. 170 

.. 

.. 

December 

.. 179 

.. 

• • 

Month 

CAtCTITTA 

1942 

1943 

Increase 
per cent. 

January 

, 125 

206 

164 

February 

126 

211 

167 

March 

.. 127 

230 

181 

April 

.. 129 

230 

180 

May 

.. 131 

258 

197 

June 

.. 135 

258 

191 

July 

.. 138 

261 

189 

August 

.. 150 

274 

183 

September 

.. 154 

262 

171 

October 

.. 156 

258 

165 

November 

.. 173 


* • 

December 

.. 196 

. - 


Month 

Madbas 

1942 

1943 

Increase 
per cent. 

January 

.. 119 

164 

137 

February 

.. 117 

167 

142 

March 

.. 117 

173 

148 

April 

.. 121 

175 

145 

May 

122 

176 

145 

June 

.. 131 

183 

140 

July 

.. 136 

185 

136 

August 

140 

185 

132 

September 

.. 149 

184 

124 

October 

.. 155 

188 

121 

November 

.. 159 

* • 


December 

161 




It will be seen from the above figures that 
there has been greater rise in the cost of living 
at Calcutta in 1943 compared with 1942 There 
has been rise in Bombay and at_ Madras, but 
while in Bombay the maximum rise is 163 per 
cent; the corresponding maximum for Madras 
has been 148 per cent. But in Calcutta the 
minimum rise has been 164 per cent; while the 
maximum has been 197. 

To what then this greater rise at Calcutta 
is due ? It has been suggested that this is due 
to the unnecessary and undue interference with 
the normal channels of trade by the Bengal 
Government and its officers; and their utter 
failure to check profiteering and black-market- 
ing. We also think so. The incompetence of 
the present Ministry has become a bye-word, 

J. M. Datta 

An Appeal for Brojendranath Seal 
Memorial 

Sir Brojendranath Seal is remembered as 
one of ithe greatest philosophers Bengal has ever 
produced Almost everything seems to have 
been forgotten about his contributions to the 
national renaissance of modern Bengal, parti- 
cularly in the field of national education. The 
organisers of the B. N. Seal memorial committee 
will render a great service to their motherland 
if they succeed in rescuing from oblivion the 
contributions of this sage. The Committee has 
made the following proposals : 

It has been resolved at a public meeting, convened 
for the purpose, that donations to a Memorial Fund 
be invited from far and near, fiom his students, friends 
and admirers, so that we may be in a position to (i) 
publish a comprehensive volume in English discussing 
and analysing all his available writings, scientific papers, 
techmeal reports, occasional addi esses, etc., (m) bring 
out a memorial volume in Bengali of appreciations, 
reminiscences and biographical sketches and (lii) found 
a Brojendranath Seal Lectureship in Comparative Philo- 
sophy at the Calcutta University. 

Instead of concenetrating on securing appre- 
ciations, the Committee will do well to compile 
a biography of Brojendranath Seal based on 
contemporary historical data lying scattered on 
the pages of old journals and periodicals. If 
the Committee means business, this should im- 
mediately start work. All donations may be 
sent to Dr. S. B. Dutt, Comilla Union Bank, 
4 Clive Street, Calcutta where they will he* 
thankfully received. 



BRITISH BUSINESS IN INDIAN LEGISLATURES 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE. m.a, ph.D., 


NoN-OFFici-Ai Europeans were accorded 
representation for the first time in Indian legis- 
latures under the India Councils Act of 1892 
and in the three decades or so which intervened 
between it and the Government of India Act, 
1919, they continued to enjoy this privilege on 
the basis of nomination. Such men as they” sent 
to -our legislatures represented European com- 
merce and industry and their advice was special- 
ly sought by the British administration when- 
ever it was deemed necessary to enact laws 
concerned with banking, currency, commerce, 
industry, labour and the like. 

It was after the publication of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report in 1918, that the 
European Association as the ofiicial mouthpiece 
of non-official Europeans demanded their re- 
presentation as a minority community. This was 
granted under the Government of India Act, 
1919, and it is worth remembering that in the 
differmt committees and commissions appointed 
between 1919 and 1935, either b.y the Parliament 
or the India Government, the claims of the 
non-official European community to representa- 
tion 'as a special interest and as a minonty 
community were always admitted. 

Omitting all reference to the amount of 
representation accorded or proposed to be 
accorded to non-official Europeans during the 
abovementioned period, we shall pass on to 
the situation created under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, comparing it with that granted 
to the members of this community under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919. 

Eihropean Representation Under the Acts 
or 1919 & 1935 

If the federal part of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, had come into operation, 
Europeans would have filled 7 seats on a com- 
munal basis in the Council of State. Similarly, 
in the Lower House at the centre, they would 
have filled 8 communal seats besides a certain 
number of the 11 seats set apart for representa- 
tives of commerce and industry. 

Comparing this with the representation 
accorded to the Europeans under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, we find that whereas under 
■^e 1919 Act, they occupied 3 seats as represen- 
tatives of commerce and industry in the Upper 
.House at the centre, under the 1935 Act, they 
would occupy 7 communal seats there. 

1m the Lower House at the centre, the 
Europeans under the Montagu-Chelmsford 

33-5 


Reforms occupied 9 seats of which 8 were elect- 
ed from communal constituencies and one was a 
nominated commerce and industry seat. Under 
the Act of 1935, they would occupy 8 communal 
seats plus a certain proportion of those reserved 
for commerce and industry. 

Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan who represented 
our Muslim brethren at the three Round Table 
Conferences and who is at present our High 
Commissioner in South Africa on page 329 of his 
Indian Federation has observed that it would 
have been easy for the Europeans “ to secure a 
majority of the 11 seats which have been 
reserved for representatives of commerce and 
industry in the Federal Assembly.” 

Those who have carefully studied the re- 
comme.ndations of the Hammond Delimitation 
Committee as regards the constituencies which 
would elect the representatives of commerce 
and industry, are of the opinion that Europeans 
would have succeeded in securing not less than 
6 or more than 7 of these seats. 

Under these circumstances, the Europeans 
would have occupied not less than 14 and not 
more than 15 seats m the Federal Assembly. 

The gains made by the Europeans therefore 
at the centre amount to this that where under 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Act they had been 
occupying 3 seats in the Upper House at the 
centre where initiative does not certainly lie and 
9 communal seats only in the Lower House or a 
total, of 12 seats altogether, under the Act of 
•1935, they would have occupied 6 to 7 seats as 
representatives of commerce and industry and, 
taking the two Houses together, 15 seats on a 
communal basis or altogether 21 to 22 seats. 

In its representation to the Muddiman 
Committee of 1924, the European Association 
had very strongly demanded “ direct represen- 
tation of European commerce and industry ” in 
the Lower House at the centre but not “ at the 
expense of the European general ( i.e. 
communal ) constituencies ”. What had been 
refused in 1924, was granted in 1935, involving 
a gain of not less than 10 or more than 11 
additional seats. 

Coming to the Provincial sphere, we find 
that under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
Europeans occupied 10 communal and 36 com- 
merce and industry seats in our Provincial 
legislatures, 9 among the latter being nominated 
ones. The total number of seats therefore 
occupied' by them was 46. Under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, the number of com- 
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munal seats accorded to Europeans jn the 
Upper House of our Provincial legislatures was 
9, the number of communal seats in the Lower 
House was increased from 10 to 26 so that the 
total number of communal seats occupied by 
Europeans was 35 which is 350 p.c more than 
the number occupied by them under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Act Then again, the 
constituencies for the commerce and industry 
seats were such as to ensure a minimum 
of 40 seats to them. In other words, where the 
Act of 1919 had enabled the European cojnmu- 
nity to occupy 46 seats, the Act of 1935 gave 
them 75 seats in the Provincial sphere. 

Some Implications of Eubopesan 
Repbesentation 

In entering its demand for the communal 
representation of non-official Europeans, the 
European Association through a manifesto issued 
by its Secretary had urged in 1918, that 

“European non-offieials are entitled to substantial 
representation as a oommunity in the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislatures in addition to the representation 
already given through Chambers of Commerce, Trades 
Associations and Planters’ Associations. Representatives 
of these specialised bodies naturally cannot receive any 
general political mandate from their constituents, and 
that 18 a strong reason for according an adequate 
measure of communal representation to Europeans” 

Another and, in the opinion of the European 
Association, a stronger argument for granting 
communal representation to non-official Euro- 
peans was that 

“So long as representation is merely thrpugh a 
Chamber of Commerce and sectional bodies, a con- 
siderable number of Europeans engaged m the legal, 
medical, journalistic, and other professions, or resident 
where specialised bodies do not exist, are denied all 
representation.” 

The view that in addition to the represen- 
tation enjoyed by European Commerce and 
Industry through their special organisations, 
non-official Europeans who are not engaged in 
these activities are entitled to representation 
and that on a communal basis was urged m a 
Minute by Sir Reginald Oraddbck then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma forwarded to the 
Indian Government towards the end of 1918 
This is incorporated in the First Despatch of 
the India Government on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals dated the 5th March, 
1919. Here Sir Reginald observed that he did 
not consider that the non-official European 
community could be adequately represented 
through seats granted to their Chambers of 
Commerce, Trades Associations, etc., because 

“The representatives so elected are merely mouth- 
pieces of the Chambers and Associations to which they 


belong. They regard themselves as charged with special 
commercial mterests only.” 

Sir Reginald urged that, in addition, com- 
munal seats should be granted to the non-official 
European community because 

“Although European commercial interests are of 
great importance, they by no means represent the 
entire European interests of the country The interests 
of the European lawyers, medical men and other non- 
official Europeans of the professional classes, as well as 
Europeans, official or non-official, who have settled in 
the country after retirement from service or business, 
cannot be ignored.” 

It thus follows that here this old and 
experienced member of the Indian Civil Service 
agreed with the European Association in regard 
to the necessity of granting representation to the 
non-official non-business sections of the Euro- 
pean community in order that their interests as 
a minority mi^t be adequately protected from 
which it may be concluded that if the reasons 
behind this demand for communal representa- 
tion were genuine ones urged in good faith, one 
would naturally expect that while all tEe seats 
reserved for European connnercc and industry 
would be occupied by their representatives, a 
majority, if not all among the communal seats 
would go to the non-business sections of non- 
official Europeans. 

Seeing that there are old and efficient orga- 
nisations controlled by British business which, 
under law, enjoy the right of sending their 
representatives to our legislatures, we would not 
be surprised to find the European commerce 
and industry seats occupied by leaders of British 
business. 

So far as the non-'business non-official 
Europeans are concerned, we would expect 
them to enter our legislatures with the whole- 
hearted support of the European Association, 
their communal organisation. would assume 
that the European Association would not fail 
to carry out the undertaking it gave indirectly 
when iL demanded and secured communal re- 
presentation for non-business Europeans, by 
doing everything which lies in its power to faci- 
litate their entrance into their legislatures. 

IjOthian Committee and Eubopean 
Repbesentation 

That the view put forward here is correct 
becomes evident when we remember what the 
Lothian Committee said on the eve of the paSs- ■ 
ing of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

In paragraph 321 of its Report, the Lothian 
Franchise Committee indicated very clearly the 
reasons for the inclusion of European business- 
men as well as of communal representatives of 
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the European community in our legislatures It 
pointed out that the former as “business and 
economic experts” equipped with “first-hand 
experience of those great commercial, industrial 
and banking undertakings which play a rapidly 
increasing part in the life of every community 
in the modern world” were expected to “ speak 
in the legislatures from the expert and technical 
point of view.” 

In the case of the European community, the 
Lothian Franchise Committee stated that 

While its communal constituencies might “not in- 
frequently return individuals whose knowledge and 
experience is such that they can make contributions of 
value in discussions on commercial and industrial ques- 
tions, those members speak primarily as representatives 
of their general (m other words, communal) constitu- 
ency.'^ 

From this the logical inference is that the 
Lothian Franchise Committee thought that 
British businessmen would fill the commerce 
and industry seats and non-business non-o£Gicial 
Europeans, the European communal seats. The 
reason it gave why the former should refrain 
from occupying the European communal seats 
was that 

“They (European communal representatives) may 
on occasion find that the claims of that constituency 
are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispassionate 
examination of particular economic issues.” 

W^e therefore conclude that the presence of 
communal representatives of Europans was 
regarded as desirable to ensure the proper re- 
presentation of the general views of Europeans 
in India as distinct from the views of the 
different varieties and sections of British busi- 
ness which would, in normal circumstances, be 
voiced by its representatives sent through the 
Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations, 
etc. 

It IS the aim of the present discussion to 
ascertain whether the seats reserved for non- 
official Europeans are filled by the people to 
whom they were supposed to have been given 
and, if not, the reasons, if any, which have kept 
them out. 

European REPRESENTA'noN as A Special 
Interest 

So far as business organisations such as 
Chambers of Commerce, Trades Associations, 
^Mining and Planting Organisations from which 
leaders of British business would be and are 
actually elected, are concerned, we are told in 
Paragn^ph 160 of the first volume of the Simon 
Commission Report that the electing bodies 
“represent the directorates or managements of 


the great business interests of the country and 
not the employees.” It therefore follows that 
Europeans other than leaders of British business 
have little if any chance of entering our legis- 
latures through these constituencies. 

If individual Britons who are not leaders 
of business do so here and there, it is only 
because their past record has shown that they 
will represent the point of view of British 
business as faithfully as British businessmen 
themselves. It may also be argued that in such 
cases, openings are often found or created for 
them because leaders of British business are un- 
able to find sufficient time and energy for the 
proper discharge of legislative duties, a fact noted 
and commented on by the Simon Commission 
which in Paragraph 216, Vol. I., of its Report 
said in 1930 that 

“There has frequently been difficulty, as might be 
expected, in finding Europeans iwho have sufficient lei- 
sure to spare for such (legislative) duties.” 

It IS also possible that the continuous 
presence of such men in Indian legislatures 
might be regarded as desirable in view of the 
constant changes of representatives of European 
business, commerce, etc , owing to transfer, leave 
and retirement 

The attention of the Lothian Franchise 
Committee was drawn to this fact by the 
(l European ) Chambers of Commerce of 
Bombay and the United Provinces in 1932. 
These demanded that the existing electoral 
rules under which firms which were members 
of the Chambers of Commerce had to nominate 
a representative to vote and act on their behalf 
in connection with elections to legislative bodies 
should be modified because 

“Frequent changes in the personnel of partners, 
directors or managers may result m disfranehismg many 
firms at the time when an election takes place.” 

From this it follows that the presence of 
trustworthy representatives of British business 
of the type referred to just now in Indian 
legislatures was and is necessary for this tends 
to preserve something like continuity and 
uniformity of policy. 

It has also to be stated in this connection 
that big British business which is always busy 
and over-worked and which therefore would 
find it difficult to conduct an election campaign 
does not, as a matter of fact, find any difficulty 
m being elected to Indian legislatures. The first 
and the most obvious reason is that the number 
desirous of undertaking legislative responsibili- 
ties is always limited and the second is the 
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restricted electorate leading to the practical 
absence of anything like contested elections 
The last fact is proved by what the Simon 
Commission said in Paragraph 215 of the first 
volume of its Report where it stated that 

“ 96 members of the (European) Madras Chamber 
of Commerce elect two members, 16 members of the 
■Madras (European) Trades Association elect one mem- 
ber,” etc. 

Etjeopean Representation as A Minority 

Seeing that on the eve of the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, British business 
did not enter any very emphatic claims for a 
larger number of seats as a special interest, an 
inference we are entitled to draw is that either 
it was more or less satisfied with the number 
allotted to it or that it was conscious that a 
demand for more extensive representation could 
not be justified. In either case, there was nothing 
to show that it would make any attempt to 
appropriate the seats allotted to the European 
community as a minor minority. 

In this connection it would he profitable to 
recall the observations made by the Simon Com- 
mission in 1930 as regards the difficulty in 
securing an adequate number of European re- 
presentatives for the Provincial legislatures. 
The Simon Commission which, as shown else- 
where, had recommended a larger number of 
seats for the European community than what it 
had been enjoying under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, felt that it would not be easy to 
get a sufficient number of Europeans. This is 
proved by what appears in Paragraph 81 of the 
second volume of its Report where it was stated 
that 

“ It is clear that it will not be easy in the enlarged 
councils (recommended by the Simon Commission) to 
find a sufficient number of suitable European business 
representatives able to devote their time to the work 
of the legislatures.” 

When we remember that the non-official 
European community was given 96 to 97 seats 
under the Government of India Act, 1935. where 
the Simon Commission had recommended 81 to 
83 seats in 1930, the only conclusion we can 
draw is that the drawback referred to must have 
increased rather than decreased. 

In order to prove that the difficulty in 
securing an adequate number of European re- 
presentatives of British business in the Provincial 
legislatures was also present in the Central 
Legislature, we shall refer the reader to the 
following observation made by the Lothian 
Franchise Committee in 1932, in Paragraph 421 
of its Re^. After pointing out the desirability 
of including a certain number of representatives 


of commerce and industry “ directly chosen by 
Chambers of Commerce and other equivalent 
bodies ” for the purpose of assisting the Central 
Legislature with expert and technical advice, it 
goes on to say that them number must be small 
because 

“Only a limited nuraber of men of the requisite 
standing can find time to attend the sessions of the 
Central Legislature and take an active part in polities.” 

Under these circumstances, one wQuld 
naturally expect, provided of course that the 
European community as a whole took real inter- 
est in Indian politics, that while the leaders of 
British business would find representation in our 
different legislatures through Chambers of Com- 
merce, Trades, Mining and Planters’ Associa- 
tions, those economically less fortunate, such as 
assistants in British business, and European 
professional men, such as lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, journalists, etc., on whose behalf 
communal representation had been demanded by 
the European Association in 1918, would find 
representation through the jjommunal c^stitu- 
encies and that their co-operation in such matters 
would be sought by the European Association in 
view specially of the well-known difficulty 
experienced in securing an adequate number of 
leaders of British business for filling the com- 
merce and industry seats allotted to the European 
community to which reference had been made 
by the Simon Commission and the Lothian 
Franchise Committee 

What we actually find is that the assistants 
in British firms, European professional men, 
such as doctors, lawyers, engineers, journalists, 
etc , are very rarely found seeking election from 
European communal constituencies which was 
demanded for the avowed purpose of affording 
them facilities for voicing the opinions of the 
European community as a minority in our 
legislatures. Even today, in an overwhelmingly 
large majority of oases, these “ communal ” seats 
are occupied by representatives of British 
business. 

Some Inferences prom Absence of Contested 
Elections 

_ This was noticed by the Simon Commission 
which in Paragraph 215 of the first volume of 
its Report said that 

“Whethe.r professedly representing the European 
community of a province or a Chamber of Commerce^, 
or other predominantly European body or interest, the 
difierenoe between the two modes of representation is 
scarcely reflected in the members returned. * 

And again, 

“Contested elections for European seats have sel- 
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dom arisen and changes of representatives have been 
frequent.” 

The Simon Commission signed its report 
towards the end of May, 1930, and the observa- 
tions it made on the above matter were there- 
fore applicable to the elections of representatives 
of Europeans as a minor minority and as a 
special interest under dyarchy which was operat- 
ing up to the beginning of 1937 

, Similarly, Mr. Geoffrey Tyson on page 42 
of his Danger in India, published in 1932, said 
that 

“It is very rarely that an election is fought in a 
European constituency.” 

That this is equally true today is proved by 
what happened in 1937, when the first elections 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, were 
held 

The present writer after an examination of 
the reports of the Reforms offices of the British 
Indian Provinces issued after the last elections 
was surprised to find that there was not any 
contest for any one of the 36 odd seats reserved 
for British business as a special interest. So far 
as the 26 seats reserved on a communal basis for 
Europeans are concerned, 25 were uncontested. 
In only one of the constituencies, Darjeeling in 
Bengal, a colonial entered into a contest with the 
nominee of the European Association. The 
struggle was a close one and he defeated his 
opponent by the very narrow margin of four 
votes only.’ It is no secret that he found his 
position in the Bengal Legislative Assembly no 
comfortable one though he always voted with 
the European group and also that it was not 
long before he realised the wisdom of making his’ 
peace with the European A-ssociation. 

The two conclusions which follow 11 um uu 6 
above facts are first that the European Associa- 
tion is all-powerful so far as dictating the 
election of Europeans to our legislatures is con- 
cerned and that it is largely controlled by big 
British busines^. 

This is proved by what Sir Hubert Carr, for 
many years one of the most prominent of 
European businessmen of Calcutta, who was 
President of the All-India European Association 
from 1922 to 1925, and who represented 
European business interests in all the three 
Round Table Conferences wrote in 1932, in his 
, contribution entitled “ The British Commercial 
Community ” in Political India (pp. 142-143) : 

“The expansion of political work has tended to 
remove the centre of political activities from the Cham- 
ber* of Commerce, . . . except so far as the conduct of 
business has necessitated pohtical action. . . . Con^ 
quently, although political influence largely remains with 


the Chambers, ite expression generally rests with the 
European Association and its branches throughout 
India.” 

The inference drawn by the Indian from 
such facts as are available to him as well as 
indirect admissions of this type is that the small 
man who is not in the good books of British 
business or who cannot see eye to eye with it 
has little, if any. chance of entering our 
legislatures. 

General Abstinence from Politics Accounted 
Foe 

We shall noiv tiy to ascertain why those 
Europeans who are not leaders of British busi- 
ness do not seek election to our legislatures. 
Probably it is not quite incorrect to assume that 
the most numerous among them are assistants 
working in the different commercial, industrial 
and other concerns controlled by British capital 
So far as these people are concerned, we are told 
by Mr. G. Tyson {Danger in India, p. 7) that 

“ It IS safe to state that mnety-nme per cent, of the 
young men chosen for business posts in India have no 
leaning whatever towards politics or public affairs.” 

According to the same author, all that is 
demanded of them by then superiors is that they 
should always carry the English public school 
or better still the English university atmosphere 
with them and that they should make themselves 
socially and commercially acceptable. It is also 
the impression, may be wrong, of the present 
writer from such contacts as he has been able to 
establish with this class of men that the London 
head offices discourage the idea of all except the 
seniors taking any active interest in Indian 
politics. 

The result of all this, in the language of 
Mr. Tyson [Danger in India, p. 46), is that 

“In the cities of India the Briton, when he occa- 
sionally thinks pohtically, thinks as his burra sahib or 
immediate employer desires him to think, for m a 
majonty of cases he dare not do othenwise.” 

If he thinks otherwise it would, according 
to Mr. Tyson, “ certainly render him liable to 
social and commercial victimization.” 

Another and probably a smaller section of 
non-official Europeans consists of professional 
men, such as journalists, engineers, doctors, law- 
yers and the like. So far as the first among 
these are concerned, it is a well-known fact that 
they are almost always connected with Anglo- 
Indian periodicals generally patronised and 
nearly always financed by British interests. It 
would require a large amount of courage for such 
people to advocate in their papers a policy not 
approved of by their patrons. Should such a 
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contingency arise, as has happened now and then 
in the past, not merely the withdrawal of patro- 
nage but the adoption of steE,s calculated, to put 
an end to their connection with the periodicals 
have invariably been their portion. What 
happened to Mr. B. G. Homiman years ago and 
recently to the editor of a well-known Anglo- 
Indian daily which claims to enjoy the largest 
circulation at least in Upper India is too well- 
hmown to require anything except the barest 
mention. 

The Indian contention, may be wrong, is 
that as these people can not afford to antagonise 
British business, there are certain strictly defined 
limits within which only they are permitted to 
carry on their journalistic activities. Nor can 
they hope to enter our legislatures through 
European communal electorates without the 
support of the leaders of British business who 
control the European Association. 

So far as the other professional men are 
concerned, we know that in many cases the 
largest part of their income is drawn from non- 
Indian sources and that their adoption of a 
policy directly opposed to that of the European 
Association would entail an unpopularity which 
would be immediately reflected in their earnings. 
Even when a predominantly large part of the 
professional earnings of such people comes from 
Indian sources, it is not easy for them to forfeit 
the goodwill of their countrymen. Lastly, as the 
European professional man’s income is deter- 
mined by the amount of time and attention he 
can devote to his work, he rarely thinks of spend- 
ing his energy on political work, always a 
thankless task and specially so if he is so unwise 
as to think of opposing the leaders of British 
business. 

A third class of European non-of&cials con- 
sists of men and women connected with various 
missionary societies. An examination of the 
directories issued by the Protestant denomina- 
tions from Nagpur and by the Roman Catholic 
Church from Madras will show that these are 
approximately 10,000 in number Roughly about 
one-fourth of them come either from Britain or 
from the Dominions. These as citizens of the 
British Empire enjoy franchise in India. The 
present writer who has enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of coming into close contact with some 
of them as their guest in his different All-India 
tours for the last six years or more in every part 
of British India except Sind land the North-West 
Frontier Province and more than two dozen 
Indian States, feels no hesitation in stating that 
while, as a class, they have not the slightest 
desire to take active part in Indian , politics by 


seeking election through the European communal 
constituencies which are theoretically open to 
them, they recognise fully the fact that if they 
were so ill-advised as to do so, they would not, 
in the absence of the backing of the European 
Association, have the slightest chance of success. 
They, as well as other liberally minded 
Europeans, are also aware that they cannot ex- 
pect its support as they are often unable to 
subscribe in toto to the policy laid down by this 
organisation. 

On many occasions, the answer received to 
the enquiry as to why a very large number among 
these missionaries do not seek membership in 
the European Association, has been that recog- 
nising as they do that the economic communalism 
of their countrymen is not fundamentally differ- 
ent from or less objectionable than the so-called 
religious communalism of their non-Christian 
fellow- citizens, they feel that their duty as 
followers of the Master is to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it or to give it their moral 
support by joining it. When it was pointed out 
that if liberally minded Britons and Bntish 
missionaries joined' the European Association, 
they might be able to at least partly mfluence 
and change its general policy, the reply -was 
that British business had entrenched itself so 
strongly in the parent body and its branches, 
that any such move was hopeless Besides, these 
men had come to India for a certain purpose and 
they could not fritter away their time and 
energy on work for which they had no call. 

Rightly or wrongly, India has come to feel 
that in general, the indifference of the Briton to 
Indian politics is due to the recognition of the 
fundamental fact that he is a temporary sojourn- 
er always thinking of going home either on leave 
or after retirement. It is only those who have 
large financial stakes in India who, compelled 
by the sheer necessity of maintaining and, if 
possible, of extending their position in our eco- 
nomic life, actively participate in Indian politics 
and that, in a majority of cases, only when they 
seem likely to affect their financial interests. 

It thus appears that those Britons who are. 
not leaders of busmess, in other words, the small 
men, either voluntarily keep out or are, to all 
intents and purposes, excluded from seeking 
election to our legislatures from the communal 
constituencies through which only this privilege 
can be enjoyed by them. 

Pabtiauly Repbesejntative Oeganisation of 
ajHB Exxbofeait Communety 

British business has every right to givt? » 
particular shape to the politics of the non-oj0B.cial 
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European community through the control it has 
established over the European Association. Nor 
can any one criticise it if, by way of reply to 
what has appeared above, it tells the Indian that 
if there are liberally minded Europeans who do 
not approve of the politics of the European 
Association, there is nothing to prevent them 
from forming an association of their own and 
to persuade their countrymen to join it in such 
large numbers as to make it the one and the 
only representative organisation of the European 
community. It may also be urged that those 
British businessmen who enter our legislatures as 
representatives of the European community as a 
minor minority are perfectly within their rights. 

No objection can be taken if this is the 
attitude of British business. But this would lay 
open the European Association, through which 
it gives effect to its political policy, to the charge 
that it does not represent the views of the 
European community as a whole in just the same 
way tljat it has been urged against the Congress 
that it does not represent the views of the Indians 
as a whole because there are some parties which 
repudiate its leadership It is admitted that so 
far as the European Association is concerned, it 
cannot be said that there is an> single organised 
party of Europeans which has openly denied its 
allegiance to it. But the Indian who has care- 
fully studied the correspondence columns of 
Anglo-Indian papers is aware that there are at 
least some Europeans who find themselves unable 
to subscribe in t)Oto to its views It is no argu- 
ment that these dissidents are so small in number 
that, for all practical purposes, their views may 
be ignored. In the case of the Congress, its 
overwhelmingly large membership as compared 
with that of its rivals does not count when its 
claim to represent India as a whole is challenged. 
Similarly, the presence of these European dis- 
sidents detracts from the claim of the European 
Association to represent the views of this 
community as a whole. 

Probably these liberally minded Europeans 
have not organised themselves into a separate 
party because the non-official European com- 
munity is an infinitesimally small minority of 
which these dissidents form a small fraction, 
because they are scattered over a vast area and 
lastly because of lack of the militant type of 
leadership. But all these facts do not in any 
way diminish the value of the opinion that there 
is a section in the European community which 
has not yet made itself vocal and which does not 
in every case find itself in agreement with the 
general policy of the European Association and 
also that it has as yet found itself unable to 
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make its contribution to our public life mainly 
because it has been deliberately shut out from 
our legislatures by the European Association. 

What Indians would emphasise is that in 
spite of its apparently solid facade, the European 
Association does not faithfully represent the 
views of the community as a whole but only of a 
small, influential and powerful section of it 
This has organised it in a particular way rendered 
possible only because of the general indifference 
of the community as a whole to Indian politics 
and the backwardness of the liberally minded 
Europeans to challenge the authority of the 
European Association. 

Indians contend that the predominant posi- 
tion occupied by British business in the European 
Association and, specially, the practical exclusion 
of European non-official non- businessmen from 
our legislatures, though technically valid, amount, 
to all intents and purposes, to an indirect ad- 
mission on its part that, as its main preoccupation 
IS the earning of profits, it has assumed the 
task, may be uninviting, of occasionally opposing 
India’s political and economic ambitions. As 
this does not always find favour with all its 
countrymen, British business has been compelled, 
perhaps unwillingly, to monopolise all the seats, 
commerce and industry and communal, reserved 
for Europeans. 

If this is so, it must be emphasised that this 
would lend countenance to the view, generally 
held by Indians, that essentially alien, British 
business has come to India with one motive only, 

, the Exploitation of our material resources for its 
own benefit and that so powerful is its appeal 
that it is ready to use the representation granted 
to Europeans as a minor minority to retain and, 
now and then, to advance its economic interests. 
It would also justify, at least to some extent, a 
policy of discrimination against which it has 
always tried to guard itself. 

As regards the claim of British businessmen 
to occupy the communal seats, the Indian would 
point out that though, under law, they are en- 
titled to do so, they are thereby depriving their 
non-business countrymen of a valuable right. 
He would ascribe the resignation of the latter to 
this obvious act of deprivation either to a sense 
of utter helplessness or to utter indifference to 
Indian politics or to both. Whatever the reason, 
this fact is sufficient proof that India does not 
receive any contribution worth the name from 
noti-official non-business Europeans and, to that 
extent, the seats accorded to them in our legisla- 
tures are not only wasted but, in addition, have, 
at least -occasionally, been utilised by British 
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business to the detriment of India’s political and 
ecoBomic interests. 

British Business and the European 
Association 

When we compare the lists of office-holders 
of the different branches of the European Asso- 
ciation as well as of the parent body itself with 
those of the different European business organi- 
sations, we find that either the same set of men 
are largely common to both or that promment 
British businessmen, not necessarily office-holders 
in Chambers of Commerce and the like, are 
elected officers of the Association and its 
branches. So far as the present writer is aware, 
in not a single case from 1937 onwards has any 
independent British non-businessman no matter 
how high his standing in his profession been 
elected to any important official position, in the 
Central and Provincial European Associations. 
Exceptions, if any, are so insignificant in number 
that they merely serve to prove the general 
correctness of the opinion advanced above, the 
clearest proof that this organisation is controlled 
by big British business. 

The leaders? of British business have under- 
taken the self-imposed task of safeguarding the 
communal interests of the Europeans. They, 
through the European Association which, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Simon Commission 
“ takes a leading part in organising the election 
of European members to the, legislatures ” (Vol. 
I. Paragraph 65) , select men whom they consider 
suitable to represent them as a community and 
as a special interest and get them elected without* 
any contest. Under these circumstances, it is 
only natural, as we actually find in an over- 
whelmingly large number of oases, that the 
people run under their direction by the European 
Association should all belong to their own class 
even where the seats filled are from communal 
lonstituencies. Equally natural" would be for 
these men to bend, all their energies for the pre- 
servation and, wherever possible, the extension 
of facilities calculated to promote their business 
operations, the aim of which is the earning of 
profits, in our motherland. 

From this it follows that, on the whole, the 
policy of the European community must be, as it 
actually is, largely conditioned by the attitude 
of British commercial and industrial interests 
towards our political problems and that any step 
likely to affect its economic position adversely 
is bound to call forth opposition from this com- 
munity. The correctness of this view becomes 
evident when we remember that this has actually 


happened more than once when Indians have 
sou^t to put forward or to give effect to propo- 
sals which might even remotely affect British 
vested mterests. 

That British business attaches such impor- 
tance to this factor that it is prepared to stand 
in the way of the political advancement of India 
is clearly proved by what Mr. Gavin Jones who 
represented European business said on the 16th 
January, 1931, when the First Round TaWe 
Conference as a whole wms discussing Paragraph 
14 of the Report of the Minorities Sub-Com- 
mittee which dealt with the commercial rights 
of Bntons in India. His words, according to the 
official report (Proceedings of the First Round 
Table Conference, pp. 332-333) , were as follows ; 

“ In the Federal Structure Sub-Committee I agreed, 
on behalf of my community, to the transfer of respon- 
sibility to a legislature on the understanding that our 
safeguards .were introduced into the Act.” 

The attitude of British business to the 
further political progress of India was made 
clearer still by Mr. E. C. Benthall at a meeting 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
Second Round Table Conference held on the 
18th November, 1931, when he is reported to 
have said : 

'* It has been necessary for us, and still is necessary, 
to state that unless our rights are protected in the 
clearest and most unequivocal manner we must reserve 
our consent to the transfer of power and that protection 
must be afforded in the Act itself.” 

It thus appears that the political progress of 
India’s 350 odd millions (we are, speaking of 
the Round Table days) must be postponed till 
the interests particularly of British business and 
generally of the British as a minority are safe- 
guarded in the particular way approved of by 
them. Here there is no question of coming to 
an agreement with the Indian communities or 
Indi^ political parties, a counsel of perfection 
apparently reserved for the solution of Hindu 
Muslim differences. 

The Indian Contention 

Probably the strongest argument against the 
granting of complete independence to India 
urged from the British side is the separatism 
caused by caste-prejudices and communal dis- 
unity. In the case of the former, it is said that 
the higher castes utilise their superior social 
position to keep members of the so-called low^ 
castes under their domination mainly in order to 
exploit them economically. Nor can it be 
denied that this charge is true though not today 
to the same extent as m the past. 
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So far as communal diffei’ences are 
concerned, it is a fact that among the more 
orthodox or rather fanatical members of the 
different communities specially where they are 
uneducated, these are very largely due to so- 
called religious reasons. It is, at the same time, 
an admitted fact that the educational backward- 
ness and the fanaticism of the masses are often 
exploited by the more advanced members of the 
different religious groups for the purpose of 
securing political power and improving their 
economic position. This is why a prominent 
Indian Liberal has said that “ in a majonty of 
cases, the communal struggle is fundamentally 
an economic struggle,” a view the correctness of 
which IS readily admitted by nearly all who have 
studied this problem carefully. 

Indians have received much good advice 
from British politicians and individual Britons 
about the desirability of coming into some sort 
of understanding among themselves and thus 
ending communal strife. And there can be no 
doubt IJiat this is good and sound advice winch 
wall ultimately have to be taken and given effect 
to if we have any desire to live, in peace. We 
all recognise that the only basis of a lasting 
compromise is the giving up of selfishness by 
all, tlie putting forward ot justifiable claims 
only and their acceptance by all the parties. 
What has hitherto prevented and is still pre- 
venting this much desired mutual understanding 
is the selfishness of social and religious groups 
which have hitherto attached a higher value to 
their sectional and group interests than to the 
interests of India as a whole. And these inter- 
ests, as pointed out Just now, are at bottom 
economic in their nature. 

What India would like to know' is whether 
the leadership under which the European com- 
munity has worked so long is immune from the 
same weakness. Has not the majority of the 
European community consisting of small men 
whose financial interests in our country are 
certainly veiy much less than those of big British 
business allowed itself to be exploited by British 
business ? And Just as our masses have permit- 
ted their religious sentiments to be exploited by 
their clever and educated leaders to advance 
their personal economic interests, has not the 
European community as a whole ^ allowed _ its 
racial affiliations to be exploited in a sirnilar 
fashion and for a similar purpose by big British 
business ? 

Even if tliis view is wrong, and honest 
difference of opinion on this matter is only to be 
expected, where is the superiority of the European 
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community to the communal-minded sections of 
the Indian population which today seem deter- 
mined. to utilise their nuisance value as a 
bargaining counter in order to extract economic 
and political concessions to which they are 
certainly not entitled, under the threat ot hold- 
ing up India’s political advancement ? Was 
not this the attitude of its representative when 
he demanded on behalf of the community he was 
representing at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference the incorporation of sateguards saying 
at the same- time that his community would 
refuse to lend its support to the, further political 
progress of India, a country with which its only 
connection is as a place for earning a living and 
if possible a competence, unless they weru 
guaranteed ? 

India will acknowledge the absence of com- 
munalism in the wider sense of the term in the 
European community only when it will give up 
of its own accord such privileges as are prejudi- 
cial to India’s economic interests, when it will 
cease to utilise India as a profitable field for the 
investment of its capital to the detriment of 
Indian capital desirous of operating in the same 
sphere of business and when it will no longer 
exploit its influence and power to stifle competi- 
tion from Indian sources. This does not mean 
that Europeans as individuals or European 
business will be shut out. What India looks for 
and demands is equality of opportunity not in 
the legal or competitive sense but as one would 
understand it from the standpoint of equity. 

Indians maintain that British business has 
eommitted a grievous wrong against Economic 
and Political India by shuttmg out the liberally 
mmded non-business non-official section ol the 
European community from our legislatoes thus 
preventing it from makmg its contribution to 
our public life. The best proof of a depaiture 
from its present and, from the Indian point of 
view, its objectionable attitude would be for it 
to give up its control of the European Associa- 
tion for its own purposes, to welcome the co- 
operation of these men and to facilitate their 
entrance into our legislatures_ even if this implies 
the disappearance of its existing, and in Indian 
eyes, its- artificial solidarity. 

When Europeans though belonging to the 
same race and professing the same faith Join, 
some the Right, some the Middle and others the 
Left in our legislatures, according to their politi- 
cal convictions, it is then, and then only that 
they will be in a position to advise Indians to 
forget their social and religious affiliations and to 
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organise themselves not into Hindu, Muslim, Sikh 
and Depressed classes blocks but to come 
together and to form political parties pledged 
to identical political and economic programmes. 

Till this happens, advice from Britons 
individually or from British sources, however 
wise and admirable in its way, is not calculated 


to carry much weight with Indians. To put it 
frankly, so long as this fundamental principle of 
democracy is not earned out into practice by 
the European community itself, its condemnation 
of our coinmunahsm looks, may be wrongly, to us 
too much like the European pot calling the 
Indian kettle black. 
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Intkoduction 

“Fsom the standpoint of prevalence, malaria 
appears to be the most important of all diseases 
in the world today.'* This statement is based 
on wide experience and great authority, for it 
is the first sentence in that excellent treatise on 
tropical diseases by Admiral Stitt and Colonel 
Strong. Adequate morbidity and mortality 
statistics regarding malaria do not exist, yet 
it is generally believed by those who have 
studied the subject, that no disease has, or has 
had throu^ centuries, a more profound influence 
on world health than malaria. Medically 
oriented historians suggest that this disease has 
postponed development of the tropics for 
centuries, and that it has accelerated the decline 
of nations. Even today this preventable mos- 
quito-borne infection is the greatest enemy oL 
merchant, soldier, administrator, and farmer in 
all of the warmer countries. 

Such sweeping assertions seem rash in the 
United States where in 1941 the mortality rate 
for malaria in fourteen Southern states was only 
2-73 per 100,000. Taking the census registra- 
tion area of the whole country, the death rate 
from malaria in 1900 was 7-9 per 100,000 but 
only !•! in 1940 Relatively few can recall 
local conditions of six or seven decades ago when 
our South was highly malarious and even such 
northern states as Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio were afllicted. For instance, the death 
rate from malaria in Michigan in 1880 was 19-6 
per 100,000. As late as 1900, Memphis had a 
malaria mortality rate of 200 per 100,000, and 
Savannah almost as great. High as these urban 
malaria rates appear, they were about a fifth 
of those obtaining in such tropical cities as 
Singapore as late as 1911. 


Malaria at present extends as far north as 
60“ N latitude (in Russia) and as far south 
as 40° S latitude (in Argentina). It is found 
as low as the Dead Sea (1,300 feet below sea 
level) and as high as Quito in Ecuador (9,000 
feet). But malaria is a focal disease and is not 
evenly distributed nor uniformly prevahnt in 
any country. In the United States it is most 
common in the southeast, although it extends as 
far north as Illinois and Indiana, and also occurs 
in California. 

There is a great deal of hyperendemic 
malaria between 46° N. and 40° S. latitude, in 
the plains and foothills of Central America, 
north and northeast South America, Centnal 
Africa from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
North Africa, south and especially southeast 
Europe, Turkey, the Levant, Iraq and Iran, 
.A.fghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, South 
China, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Netherlands 
Indies, Formosa, the Philippines, and many 
islands of the Pacific which are west of 170° E. 
longitude and north of 20° S. latitude (The 
Fiji Islands and Samoa, for example, are not 
malarious but the New Hebrides suffer severely) 

Malaria is hyperendemic in many areas of 
the littoral of some of the world’s great seas and 
gulfs, the names of which connote vistas of sand 
and coral, mangruve and coconut, with a wide 
variety of peoples and topography, encircling 
the globe. 'The Caribbean, Mediterranean, 
Tyrrhenian, Ionian, Adriatic, Aegean, Black, 
Azov, Caspian, Red, Arabian, East and South 
China, Sulu, Celebes, Java, Banda, Timor, 
Arafura, and Coral seas, the Bay of Bengal, the^ 
gulfs of California, Mexico, Honduras, Panama, 
Guinea, Persia, Oman, Siam, and Tonkin, all 
are bordered, in part at least, by highly malarious 
regions. 
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To many of the countries within the 
hyperendemic malaria zones this disease, which 
has been a medical curiosity in much of our own 
countiy, is bringing not only physical diaster 
but economic and social tragedy In India, for 
example, malaria is a veritable juggernaut 
disease There it kills at least a million persons 
every normal year, more in epidemic times. 
Another million die from indirect results of 
materia. Throughout all Hindustan there are 
each year at least 100,000,000 eases of malarial 
fevers. Quoting Sinton : 

“There is no aspect of life in that country w' .ch 
IS not affected, either directly or indirectly, by this 
isease. It constitutes one of the most important causes 
of economic misfortune, engendering poverty, diminish- 
ing the quantity and the quality of the food supply, 
lowering the physical and intellectual standard of the 
nation, and hampering increased prosperity and econo- 
mic progress in every way.” 

Hehir, a competent observer, wrote : 

“ It may with confidence be said that the eradication 
of malaria in India would in a single generation convert 
that oofintry into one of the most prosperous in the 
world.” 

It IS now one of the least prosperous so far 
as the vast majority are concerned Average 
incomes in rural South India are as low as a 
dollar a month. 

What the actual sum total of malaria is 
today, no one knows, or can estimate closely. 
But one would venture to assume from such 
data as are available and from personal acquain- 
tance with certain areas, that there are not less 
than 3,000,000 malaria deaths and at least 
300,000,000 cases of malarial fevers each year, 
throughout the world. 

These facts are of greater conceni to us now 
than ever before. In this global war our armed 
forces are operating in some of the world’s most 
malarious areas. We have already felt the im- 
pact of this debilitating fever in such places as 
Panama, West Africa, Burma, New Guinea, and 
the Solomon Islands. In such areas malaria is 
“by all odds the greatest disease hazard to our 
soldiers; indeed, in some places it is a greater 
menace than the enemy. To more than one of 
our medical officers malaria is no longer an 
exotic disease but a difficult military problem 

Eiajuiest Days 

The history of malaria extends so far back 
■kito antiquity that speculations as to when and 
where it first appeared are futile. Certainly 
the present great library of malariology re- 
presepts cumulative endeavors of many 
generations of priests and philosophers, parasito- 
logists and physicians. 


The ancient Greeks 2,000 years ago recog- 
nized quartan, tertian, quotidian and semitertian 
(probably malignant tertian) varieties of 
malaria They also were aware that the disease 
had seasonal and topographical features In 
patricular, they associated the intermittent 
fevers with marshes and marsh vapors. Hippo- 
crates in the fifth century B C , wrote of the 
enlarged spleen of inhabitants of marshy regions. 

Then there was a Greek story (perhaps 
apocryphal) of Empedocles of Agrigentum who 
controlled an epidemic in Selinus, Sicily, about 
550 B C . partly by draining the marshes and 
partly bv turning two rivers into them so that, 
as Matthew Arnold wrote, Empedocles was able 
to “ cleanse to sweet airs the breath of poisonous 
streams.” Whether or not Empedocles was 
dealing with malaria, certainly there are many 
passages in the Greek which clearly connect this 
fever with marshes. 

Fabius Maximus and Julius Caesar suffered 
from intermittent fever and during the Civil 
Wars the health of Caesar’s army was shattered 
by it Cicero wrote of the “ old Fever Temple 
on the Palatine,” indicating that the cult of the 
Fever Goddess in Rome was very ancient 

Then too there was a famous passage from 
Columella (about the first century B.C) which 
stated that 

“ Marshes threw up noxious steams and bred insects, 
armed with mischievous stings, and pestilent swimming 
and cieeping things whereby hidden diseases were often 
contracted, the causes of which even the physicians 
themselves could not thoroughly understand.” 

Thus, in ancient Italy, as in ancient Greece, 
’both medical and lay authors recognized the 
intermittent fevers and clearly surmised an 
etiological relationship between these fevers and 
low marshy places. This is easy to understand 
because the malarial fevers, with their charac- 
teristic periodicity, even to this day in Greece 
and in Italy are often most prevalent near 
marshes. There was a, good deal of malaria in 
ancient Greece, where it was apparentlv intro- 
duced during the fifth century B.C. In fact, 
Ross, Jones, and others have suggested that 
malaria was a contributing factor in the great 
decline in moral and intellectual vigor which 
took place in Greece between 500 and 300 B.C. 
It has also been postulated that malaria had a 
similar disintegrating effect in ancient southern 
Italy. Some historians, as Childs, believe that 
while disease is mighty over the individual, 
para'sites and viruses have played an un- 
important role in social history. 

The great Arab physicians of the eighth to 
thirteenth centuries wrote of these intermittent 
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fevers but, in general, active interest and specu- 
lations on etiology subsided -with Galen in 200 
A-D., not to be aroused again until the 
seventeenth century. 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

In the seventeenth century European physi- 
cians learned that the bark of a South American 
tree is an effective remedy for the intermittent 
fevers. There have been many accounts as to 
how this came about. Apparently the bark was 
first known in Peru, where the first recognized 
use of this bark was in 1630, but whether natives 
had recognized its medicinal qualities before 
Pizarro invaded their country in 1512-1533 is 
unknovm. The traditional anecdote, dating back 
many years, appears to have little historical 
basis. It told of the fever of Ana de Osorio, the 
first, or of Francisca Henriquez de Ribera, the 
second wife of the fourth Count of Chinchon, 
Viceroy of Peru. A friend, as the story goes, 
sent to the Count’s physician a parcel of powder- 
ed bark of the quina-quina tree, a substance 
that had once cured him of “ tertiana.” The 
physician, Don Juan de \ega, having tested the 
powder on a number of patients, is reported to 
have administered it to the Countess with great 
success. About 1640, the enthusiastic Vicereine, 
or her physician, or some Jesuit father, is said to 
have sent or carried samples to Europe. 

This story has suffered a serious blow in 
the recent discovery of the official diary of the 
Count of Chinchon, wherein is a careful day-by- 
day account of the Chinchon family. It' now 
appears that the first countess was blessed with' 
amazing good health. Aside from a sore throat 
pd a “ flux and cough on the lungs ” she had no 
illness at all in Peru The noble count himself 
was frequently ill with malaria, but nowhere is 
it recorded that he experienced a dramatic cure 
by fever bark. The countess did not take bark 
back to Europe, for she died in Columbia, on 
the way home, of what seems to have been yellow 
fever. 

The true albeit less romantic, account of the 
advent of cinchona bark in Europe appears to 
be that of Haggis, who made a scholarly search 
among original documents. He notes that during 
the last decades of the sixteenth and throughout 
the seventeenth century there was a brisk trade 
in medicinal barks and herbs from South 
Arnerica to Spain and Italy. One item in con- 
siderable demand was a bark, which because of 
ite medicinal properties was called quinua-quinua 
by Peruvians and which is now known to have 
been from the tree Myroxylon peruiferum. In 


commerce this bark was referred to sometimes 
as Peruvian and at other times as quina-quina 
bark Peruvian balsam was extracted from it 
and was used as a non-specific febrifuge. When 
demand came to exceed supply, the exporters 
began to substitute another bark of similar 
appearance, which from the evidence must have 
been taken from cinchona trees. For some de- 
cades during the seventeenth century the dual 
source of so-called Peruvian bark led to -con- 
fusion among physicians as to its real value in 
treating the intermittent fevers But gradually 
the adulterant replaced the original bark com- 
pletely. Thus, as has been pointed out, it would 
appear that we owe the discovery of one of our 
most useful chemotherapeutic remedies to dis- 
honest traders rather than to keen-eyed scientists, 
The earliest mention m European literature 
of the use of cinchona wms by Heyden in 1643, 
so the remedy must have been introduced before 
that. Powdered bark had been sent from Spain 
and Italy to England by 1655 and was ..used in 
this form against the intermittents foi” about 
two centuries. The bark was known in the North 
American colonies For instance, in 1776 the 
Continental Congress ordered the medical com- 
mittee to forward 300 pounds of bark Co the 
"outhern department for use of the troops. 
Jackson, a British Army surgeon in the forces 
of Lord Cornwallis, used the bark extensively 
to treat intermittent fevers among British troops 
in their southern campaigns 

The first man to describe the fever tree 
scientifically was Charles Marie de la 
Condamine, an astronomer, who in 1735 led an 
expedition from France to measure an arc of 
the meridian near Quito, Equador, in order to 
determine the shape of the earth. He quarrelled 
with his associates and quit them to explore the 
Amazon, and eventually the Peruvian country. 
But it was the Swedish botanist, Carl von Linne, 
the great Linnaeus, who gave the name Cinchona 
to the quina-quina tree. His misspelling of the 
name of the Countess has been perpetuated. * 
Two French pharmacists, Pelletier and 
Caventou, isolated the alkaloids quinine and 
cinchonine from cinchona bark in 1820. Since 
then many other alkaloids have been isolated 
from this Peruvian bark but only four occur in 
any considerable amounts These are quinine 
and quinidine, cinchonine and cinebonidine, al^ 
of which exert a therapeutic action on malaria. 

_ Demand for cinchona bark increased 
rapidly, and the trees, which grew wild,, were 
recklessly destroyed. It occurred to several 
scientists that the tree could probably be grown 
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in other tropics as well as South American. In 
1743, de la Condamine attempted to take cin- 
chona plants to Europe but they were all swept 
off his ship by a wave in the-river Amazon before 
he had even left South America In 1849, 
cinchona trees were planted unsuccessfully in 
Algeria. The Dutch, in 1852, sent Justus Charles 
Hasskarl, a courageous botanist, on a hazardous 
collecting expedition which took him across the 
Aildes into Bolivia and Peru. He was success- 
ful, by a narrow margin, and began cinchona 
cultivation in Java in 1^4 His Government 
rewarded him with a knighthood of the Nether- 
lands Lion and a Commandership of the Oaken 
Crown. 

In 1860, the British sent out a party under 
the exceptionally able leadership of Clements 
R. Markham, a geographer and archaeologist. 
As a result of his work a cinchona plantation was 
started in the Nilgins Hills of Madras Presi- 
dency near Ootacamund, where over two and a 
half million trees were growing by 1872. This 
plantation is still a source of government quinine 
for use in India. Markham was knighted for 
his achievements. 

“The seeds and seedlings of these early 
Dutch and British expeditions were not the best 
yielding varieties of the fifty or more species 
of cinchona trees gi'owing in South America. 
The most successful collector of high quality 
seeds was an En,glishman named Charles Ledger 
who had been living in the cinchona belt and 
knew the difference between strong bark and 
feeble. 

Ledger, in 1865, sent fourteen pounds of high 
quality seeds to his brother George, who lived 
in London. George Ledger attempted to sell 
them to the British Government who were not 
interested. However, he finally sold half of the 
seeds to the Dutch for a few guilders and the 
other half to a Madras planter. Within eighteen 
months of this sale the Dutch had 12,000 plante 
ready to set out and five years later their 
analyses of bark were showing from 8 to 13 per- 
cent of quinine, whereas no other bark on the 
market could show much over 4 percent. The 
seeds sent to Madras also in time grew well but 
on a much more limited scale; this species was 
officially named Cinchona ledgeriana. The 
Dutch did a good deal of experimenting with 
hybrids and successfully developed the world’s 
best cinchona trees. At the outbreak of this 
wan Java had some 37,500 acres of cinchona, 
producing more than 20,000,000 pounds of bark 
a year — ^what amounted to probably the most 


effective crop monopoly of any kind in all 
history 

Today the Japanese control all the cinchona 
of the Netherlands Indies and, with their. Axis 
paitner, Germany, they also control the Dutch 
stocks of cinchona alkaloids, together with the 
quinine factories Consequently, we are once 
again dependent on American bark In this 
hemisphere there has never been the intensn'c 
development of cinchona plantations with em- 
phasis on varieties having a high quinine content 
American barks generally have a relatively low 
quinine content but are reasonably rich in other 
principal alkaloids Since .all of the&e alkaloids 
have antimalarial value it has been decided to 
utilize American bark in the form of totaquine, 
which IS a standardiz'ed antimalarial mixture of 
the alkaloids. This mixture was recommended 
by the League of Nations Health Organization 
in 1932. As now standardized in this country 
in the present emergency, it contains not less 
than 7 percent and not more than 12 percent of 
anhydrous quinine, and a total of not less than 
70 percent or more than 80 percent of the four 
principal alkaloids of cinchona. Totaquine, 
which will be the only form of cinchona available 
for civilian use in this country, is as effective 
as quinine sulphate when total daily doses are 
20 grains or more In smaller doses grains of 
totaquine have about the same therapeutic 
effect as 5 grains of quinine. 

ETioiiOGy 

•The Greeks and Romans, as noted above, 
from earliest days had associated malaria with 
bogs and pestilent vapors. In Italy it wa« a 
common belief that bad air from_ marshes was 
the actual etiologic factor and during the seven- 
teenth century it became customary to say that 
patients dying from intermittent fevers had died 
from “the air” (d’aria) or from the bad air 
(male aria). At first, not the fevers, but the 
causes of the fevers were referred to in this way. 
But in time this expression came to be applied 
to the disease itself. So far as one can determine, 
Horace Walpole, in 1740, while in Italy, was the 
first to put the two Italian words together in 
print as one English word, “ malaria, in a 
direct reference to the fevers of Rome (Oxford 
English Dictionary) . 

In 1847, Heinrich Meckel, a German 
scientist, was studying organs and blood from 
a patient who had suffered from malaria. He 
noticed in some blood vessels of the brain certain 
round, ovoid, or spindle-shaped protoplasmic 
masses containing black, irregular, pigment 
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n-ranules hitherto undescribed, although Lancisi Another Italian, Golgi, also in 1885, obsen'eil 


in 1716 and Bright in 1831 had noted the gra- 
phite pigmentation of spleen and brain seen, post 
mortem, in malaria. From Meckel’s carefully 
worded description it is clear that actually he 
was looking at pigmented malaria parasites but, 
at that day and under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that he failed to realize their 
significance. 

Laveran 

In 1878, Charles Louis Alphonse Laveran, 
a French army surgeon stationed at the military 
hospital in Constantine, Algeria, began an in- 
vestigation of changes produced in the human 
body by malaria. His attention was naturally 
directed towards the pigment, now called hemo- 
zoin, which had aroused discussion and he 
searched for it not only in autopsy tissue but 
also in blood from patients Wofeing with 
inferior lenses (he actually used a 4 mm. dry 
lens) Laveran strained his eye many an hour over 
objects which did not seem to be normal blood 
cells but which he could not be sure were para- 
sites. Persistently, he continued his studies and 
finally, one memorable day, 6th November 1880, 
in a wet smear of fresh blood, he saw unmistak- 
able waving, hair-like projections or flagella, 
suddenly develop from one of the “pi^nented 
spherical bodies ” which had been puzzling him 
Now, at last, he was certain that he was observ- 
ing a living organism, a parasite in human blood. 
He named it Oscillaria malanae 

Laveran had talent and perseverance to 
follow up his observation and thus was able to' 
reveal the minute cause of malaria. He saw 
ameboid, rosette, spherical, crescentic, and 
flagellate stages, but did not realize the relation- 
ship of these forms. Later he wrote four 
treatises on paludism, between 1884 and 1898, 
and in 1907 he was rewarded with a Nobel prize 
for his exceedingly important discovery of the 
malaria parasite. 

Although a colleague, Dr. E Richard, con- 
firmed Laveran ’s discovery in Phillippeville, 
Algeria, in 1882, yet both announcements were 
received with well-nigh universal skepticism for 
several years. In 1885, however, Ettore 
Marchiafava, Italy’s leading pathologist, and 
Angelo Celli, a colleague, saw the parasites in 
fresh blood behaving as Laveran and Richard 
had described and they became as enthusiastic 
in support as they had been in opposition. They 
were able to sketch, for the first time, part of 
the developmental cycle and they gave the 
organism its generic name of Plasmodium. 


multiplication of the parasite by asexual spore 
formation and he noted that the patient’s 
temperature rises when these spores are liberated 
Councilman and Abbott, in the United States in 
the same year, also confirmed the discovery 
Then, in 1891, in old St. Petersburg, Romanowski 
developed a new method of staining blood 
smears. This has been of the greatest usefulness 
in all subsequent studies of malaria parasiths. 

Manson’s Theoey 

Patrick Manson was a Scotchman born in 
Aberdeenshire in 1844 From 1866 to 1871 he 
was Medical Officer of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs in Takao, Formosa The 
next thirteen years of his life he spent in Amoy, 
China, practising medicine, still under the 
auspices of the Customs Service. There he be- 
came very much interested in filariasis, a malady 
Common in some tropical areas. While on leave 
in London in 1875, Manson searched medical 
libraries to find out what he could about this 
disease He learned that microscopic immature 
worms called microfilaria had been seen by 
Demarquay in 1863, by Wuchercr in 1866 and 
1868, and by Lewis fin blood) in 1872 Manson 
went back to Amoy in 1876, carrying along a 
new microscope, and ho proceeded to study 
filariasis It was natural that he should reflect 
on the question as to how the filarial worm 
could infect one man from another He con- 
cluded that since the larvae were usually in 
blood they might escape with the aid of blood- 
sucking insects. He selected mosquitoes as being 
most probable because he thought their 
geographical range coincided with that of the 
disease 

His theory enunciated, Manson proceeded 
to feed mosquitoes on patients in whose blood 
there were embryo filarial worms. He then 
demonstrated these worms inside mosquito 
stomachs, where he saw that some were not 
digested but actually began to develop. 
Manson succeeded in tracing the filaria through 
the stomach-wall of the mosquito into the ab- 
dominal cavity, and then into the thoracic 
muscles. During this passage the parasite 
increased in size, developing a mouth, an alimen- 
tary canal and other organs. Quoting Manson, 
“ Manifestly it was on the road to a new human,, 
host.” 

Here at last, scientifically observed, was a 
parasite of man’s blood being sheltered in the 
gut of a blood-sucking insect, undergoing essen- 
tial development, “on the road” to another 
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human host Manifest indeed were the impli- 
cations of this discovery, first published in, 1877 
in the China Customs Medical Reports. Manson 
published again in 1879, using the title, “ On 
the development of Filaria sanguinis hominis, 
and the Mosquito considered as a Nurse.” 

A few scientists accepted Manson’s report 
with enthusiasm but many were cold to it, so 
the observations were repeated and amplified 
and republished in 1884 in the Linnean Society’s 
Transactions. 

Unfortunately, Manson believed that the 
filarial worms escaped from drowned mosquitoes 
into water whmh then infected the men who 
drank it. He had placed too much dependence 
in a book on natural histoiy which stressed the 
ephemeral character of mosquitoes, leading him 
to believe that they quickly perished in the 
water on which they laid their first eggs The 
fact that mo'squitoes could live for several weeks, 
repeatedly taking blood and laying eggs, noted 
by Ross in 1897, was unobserved by Manson 
The cjsmplete chain of filarial infection from 
man to mosquito to man was not demonstrated 
until 1899, when Low found the worm in the 
proboscis of mosquitoes He published in 19(K) 
and his important discovery was soon confirmed 
by James. - 

Manson’s observations did not complete the 
inan-to-mosquito-to-man cycle m filanasis but 
they gave him a logical basis for theorizing 
about malaria and mosquitoes. He formulated 
a working hypothesis based on facts observed 
by himself or published by others This mos- 
quito-malaria hypothesis he stated publicly in 
some lectures in 1894 (Brit. M J., Dec. 8, 1894) . 
Briefly, Manson saw no reason why if mosquitoes 
could suck worms out of man’s blood they might 
not draw out malaria parasites as well. He had 
been impressed by seeing in fresh bloodsmears 
the same unexplained eidiagellation which had 
been noticed by Laveran. 

Shortly before Manson published his mos- 
quito theory of malari# transmission, Richard 
Pfeiffer enunciated in 1892 a logical conjecture of 
the same sort, based on some of his own studies 
with a related parasite. Said he : 

“’The following solution suggests itself, but I bring 
it forward only as a hypothesis, the justification for 
which rests in the fact that it indicates a line of invesw- 
gation It IS possible that in the case of the malarial 
parasite there exists a developmental cycle which com- 
pletes itself outside the human host, possibly_ in tee 
body of a lower animal (as, for instance, certain insects). 
This malarial germ could then be conveyed to man 
through the air or water or as Robert Koch has remark- 
ed to me through the stmg of a blood-suckmg insect.” 


So there was nothing fantastic about 
Alanson’s hypothesis. But human nature once 
more asserted one of its most ancient and death- 
less characters and Manson was derided for his 
speculations. His critics, some of them men, of 
importance in the scientific world, called him 
“Mosquito Manson,” and once on St. James 
Streetj London, derisively tapped their foreheads 
as he passed by their club. Manson cheerfully 
tapped his own at them and walked on to Fame. 

Smith and Kilbokne’s Demonstration 

Between 1889 and 1893 Theobald Smith and 
F. L. Kilbome, Americans, proved the thesis 
that insect-like creatures can transmit disease 
from one animal to another. This work was 
first announced in the 6th-7th Report of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry m 
1891, and was published in extenso as Bulletin 
No. 1 of this bureau in 1893 In some nicely 
planned, thoroughly scientific experiments, they 
demonstrated that ticks certainly transfer the 
cause of redw’ater, or Texas tick fever, from 
one cow to another. Ticks, they also found, 
could even inherit infection from a parent tick 
and pass it to a cow. 

The Observations of Bbuce 

In 1896 David Bruce, a British Medical 
Officer working in Ubombo, Zululand, on a 
devastating disease of horses and cattle, called 
nagana, demonstrated, with the aid and comfort 
of Mrs. Bruce, that tsetse flies can carry the 
trypanosome parasite from animal to animal. 
Sheltered only by a wattle and daub hut, living 
•on the roughest of food, sixty imles from other 
white folk, Bruce and his wife carried out experi- 
ments fiLich were clear-cut and convincing. 
Bruce did not show and, not until 1909 was it 
demonstrated, that the tsetse fly is a true host 
rather than simply a mechanical carrier Yet 
it seems fair to say that Bruce was the first to 
prove that a. disease caused by a protozoan para- 
site can be transmitted by a true insect. 

Ross’s Discovery 

In spite of all these advances, no one paid 
much attention to Manson’s malaria theorj’" 
until there came along Ronald Ross, another 
Scotchman, and an Army surgeon in the Indian 
Medical Service Although Laveran had dis- 
covered malaria parasites in 1880, his drawings 
were not too good and in spite of repeated 
attempts Ross had not seen the organisms until 
Manson showed them to him in a London 
hospital, in 1894. Ross became interested in 
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Manson’s mosquito theory of transmission and 
went back to India to test it by actual experi- 
mentation It seems incredible but there is no 
evidence that anyone else in the world was 
actively investigating the mosquito theory of 
malaria at that time. 

Ross tackled the hypothesis seriously, com- 
mencing on his birthday, May 13, 1895. After 
much research, involving many mosquito dis- 
sections, Ross in Secunderabad on “Mosquito 
Day,” August 20, 1897, first saw a pigmented 
malaria parasite from man, growing within the 
stomach wall of an Anopheles mosquito (A. 
stephensi ?) . This insect had fed exclusively 
on a patient whose blood contained, crescents. 
Ross had no doubt that he was looking at the 
malaria parasite of man and it was certainly 
undergoing development in a mosquito. This 
observation crystallized the mosquito-malaria 
speculations ol centuries. 

By this time the fact was well established 
that multiplication of malaria parasites within 
red cells m the human body is entirely asexual. 
It was also known that not all of the young 
organisms so formed will, upon breaking out of 
red cells, complete a cycle by splitting asexually 
at their own maturity. Some parasites called 
gametocytes, do not divide in this manner but 
take on unique shapes so that they may be 
recognized as distinct from ordinary asexual 
forms. Those of P. falciparum, for example, 
look like minute crescents. In 1897-98 William 
George MacCallum, an American pathologist, 
discovered the significance of these unique forms 
when he studied exflagellotion. He found .that 
the peculiar and sometimes crescent-shaped 
parasites in malaria blood, which do not split 
up, are 'actually male and female cells. 
MacCallum, in 1897, looking at Haemoproteus, 
a malaria-like parasite in a drop of crow’s blood, 
and then MacCallum and Opie at Johns Hopkins 
in 1898 studymg malaria organisms from man, 
saw male parasites exflagellate and then saw 
one of the flagella penetrate and thus feretilize 
a female parasite. There is no evidence that 
such mating ever takes place inside a living 
animal, but it may occur in a drop of blood on a 
glass slide and, as was soon discovered, it 
usually takes place in a mosquito’s stomach. 
MacCallum and Opie’s observations were, of 
great importance for it became clear that 
malaria parasites have a sexual as well as an 
asexual cycle, and, taken together with Ross’s 
observation, it was indicated that this sexual 
cycle probably took place outside the human 
body in the stomach of a mosquito. 


Soon after Ross had made his first promis- 
ing discovery in Secunderabad, he was 
transferred to a place where he was' unable to 
experiment with malaria. This was unfortunate 
but finally, through the influence of Manson and 
others who recognized the great importance, of 
his studies, he was placed on special duty with 
instructions to investigate malaria m Calcutta. 
At that time, for various reasons, chiefly because 
of some riots due to antiplague inoculations, it 
was not possible for him to experiment with 
human beings, so, ingeniously, he used birds 
In his laboratory he, followed the parasite of 
malaria, stage by stage, m its development in 
the blood of sparrows. Then he allowed 
Culex mosquitoes to feed on the birds. 
Careful microscopic examination of these 
mosquitoes allowed him to study develop- 
ment of the parasites in the stomachs of the 
insects. 'He traced path and growth of the 
parasite as it made its way gradually from the 
mosquito’s stomach to salivary glands. He then 
made his greatest discovery, something hitherto 
unsuspected either by himself or iVIanson; He 
found that mosquitoes that had fed on malaria 
infected birds and that had allowed the parasites 
to develop and to lodge in their salivary glands, 
could then infect healthy birds. These in "turn 
became malarious. So here was the last link. 
Bird to mosquito to bird. Thus, on July 9, 
1898, he completed his demonstration of the 
entire life cycle of the parasite of bird malaria, 
which is transmitted by Culex mosquitoes. This 
was Ross’s discovery and to no one else belongs 
the credit. It transcended far beyond Manson’s 
'hypothesis and it antedated the Italian contri- 
bution. 

It was a tremendous and fundamental 
achievement for it was now perfectly clear that 
the closely related parasite of human malaria 
must probably in like manner be carried from 
man to man by mosquitoes. The first observa- 
tion by Ross of a parasite, of human malaria in 
the stomach wall of |p Anopheles mosquito, 
followed by his absolute proof of the transmis- 
sion of bird malaria by Culex mosquitoes, made 
it practically certain that mosquitoes transmit 
human malaria. However, it needed complete 
proof. Ross, having predicted the probable, set 
out to prove it. But he encountered initial 
difi&culties and was soon ordered to investigate 
kala-azar, a subject he had not previously consi' 
dered. In March, 1899, he left India and a 
few months later retired from the Indian 
Medical Service. He completed his original 
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TTtTi 4. nvo -Tminrl nnols are Sprayed with chemicals to curb the breeding of 

mosouitofs^ The XT S has kept the xncidence of malana 

down to the rate of 80 men m a thousand among its personnel overseas 



This picture shows the women seamen making fast alongside a flying-boat which has just 
arrived from Africa and making ready ta help stevedores with the unloading of essential 


supplies 


A general view of the famous Braemer Games of Scotland, at which the Highland champions 
compete m trials of strength and feats o-f skiU and thousands of Scotesmen attend every year. 
Unfortunately the games have been discontinued for the duration of the war 
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observation regarding human .maUria in the 
same year in Sierra Leone. 

The Italian Contribution 

Ross, as a matter of course, had promptly 
reported to the world his work yuth bird 
malaria, as well as his original observation of a 
parasite of human malaria in the stomach wall 
of a mosquito. His bird experiments were con- 
firmed by several observers, including Daniels, 
sent to Calcutta for this purpose in December, 
1898, by the Malaria Commission of the Royal 
Society. In November, 1898, Amico Bignami, 
an Italian, succeeded in infecting a man experi- 
mentally with malaria by the bite of an 
Anopheles mosquito. Bipaini and his colleagues, 
G. Bastianolli and Battista Grassi, a few weeks 
later, were the first to prove in full the cycle 
of the parasite of human malaria, and to show 
that human malaria is transmitted probably by 
Only one genus of mosquito — lAnopheles. These 
findm^ps were quickly confirmed by Kioch. In 
August 1899 the, Sierra Leone malaria expedition, 
of which Ross was a member, found malaria 
parasites in two species of Anopheles. 

.To Italian workers must go praise for 
applying Ross’s avian discoveries so quickly to 
hiiinan malaria. It should also be recorded, as 
noted by Shryock that, just as the work of 
Theobald Smith and Ronald- Ross had stimula- 
ted the Italians, so in turn the Italians, through 
the medium of William S Thayer, when he re- 
turned from Italy to Johns Hopkins, stimulated 
Wialter Reed and his colleagues, wii.o made the 
next great advance in the field of medical- 
entomology by disclosing the, vector of yellow 
fever. ■ _ ! i«i 

To Ross is due, for all time, the credit of 
being first to place a scientific finger on mos- 
quitoes as agents which spread malaria from 
man to man,. This work brought him a Nobel 


prize in 1902, and later a knighthood from his 
King. 

Dramatic confirmation of the fact that 
malaria is transmitted b'y Anopheles n^quitoes 
was furnished by Manson in 1900 in two simple 
tests. In the first experiment Doctors tj*. 0. 
Low and L. W. Sambon and Signor Terzi all 
of the London School of Tropical Medicine, lived 
in a screened hut during the three most malarious 
months at Fumaroh in the Roman Campagna. 
It was said at the time that it was sufficient 
during the fever season to sleep a sipgle night 
there without protection to contract the disease. 
Yet these three men escaped. While the fact 
that they had no malaria w as not absolute proof 
of its mosquito-borne nature yet, because their 
neighbours m unscreened houses suffered severe- 
ly from malaria, the experiment was highly 
suggestive and was reported in scientific perio- 
dicals .and newspapers througliout the world. _ 

In the second and more convincing experi- 
ment, some infected Anopheles were sent by 
Professor Bastianelli on a three and a half day 
journey from Italy to London Where there was 
no malaria. These mosquitoes had fed on a 
malaria •patient in Rome. Manson’s son, P. T. 
Manson, a healthy young • London student, 
allowed himself to be bitten by three lots of 
these mosquitoes and fifteen days later he deve- 
loped tertian malaria. The experiment was 
repeated by George Warren, laboratory asistant 
at the London School of Tropical Medicine. 
Some mosquitoes were still living after Manson’s 
son fell ill, and, quoting ‘ Manson, Warr'en 
“ thought it would be a pity to waste them, so 
he fed the insects on his own arm.” Hp came 
do-wn with tertian malaria fourteen days later. 
Both volunteers fortunately were cured with 
quinine. This experiment was significant even 
to the most skeptical. 

By courtesy, USOWI 
{To be continued) 
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By CYRIL MODAK 


PeiOm; leafy covert Spring waylaid 
Sweet Nature nuptially arrayed, 

And poured his richest shimmering green. 
And sprays of red to mark his Queen ; 

The riotous sport of Nature told' 

The Weary world to wake, behold 
The vernal miracle, rebirth, 

Join jubilate of the Earth 
No'S? uttered in a choric burst 
Of colour, joyous last to first. 

35 ^ 


Come, Sweetest, let us celebrate 
This carnival of hope, elate 
With triumph of resurgent Spring ! 

To pageantry of colour bring 
Our vidual gifts of royal blue 
And' green and gold and every hue 
Fresh from the rainbow, splash a kiss 
On Life’s sad face I We will not miss 
Our share of joy : you play the part 
Of Nature, I’ll be Spring, dear Heart ! 



INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 

By Prop. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, m.a., pr.s. 


Matjeitios is known in literature as the back- callings, and much town and agricultural land 
ground of the story of Paul and Virginia, which, has been transferred from the Creole planters to 
in the closing years of the 18th century, penned Indians and Chinese The tendency to an 
by a gifted' if eccentric French writer, Barnardin Indian peasai# proprictorshiji is marked.” More 
de Saitt-Pierre, produced a deep influence on than 15 years have passed since, 
men as widely differing from each other as It is gratifying to learn that there has been 
Rousseau a’nd Hazlitt, and the echoes of the an interest of late m the pursuit of Hindi litera- 
story through a Bengali translation stirred ture and language, and a Hindi Sahitya 
Rabindranath deeply in his boyhood. Sammelan has been organized. A Hindu Seva 



Gandhi Gate, Hindu Mahayajna ^ of the Procession, Hindu Mahayajna 


Mauritius has another interest for us today. Samity has been formed. It may be mentioned 
'An island in the Indian Ocean, measunng about here that there is no communal difficulty as yet; 
720 square miles in area, it has a large Indian it i“ay be because there is no communal elector- 


population; according to the 
census of 1921, out of a total of 
376,680 persons, 265,884 were 
Indians and 6,820 Chinese. It 
was captured by the British 
from the French in 1810, and 
the British possession was con- 
firmed by the treaty of Paris^ 
According to the terms of the 
treaty, the inhabitants retain 
their laws, customs and religion , 
and this explains why the island 
is still largely French in “ langu- 
age, habits, and predilections.” 
Upon the abolition of slave trade 
in 1830, labour was introduced 
from India, and immigration 
was definitely sanctioned by the 
Government of India in 1842. 



Gandhi Maidan, Port Louis, where Yajna was performed 


The article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th' ate. Hindus and Mahomedans co-operate to the 

Edition) tells us that “ the Indo-Muritians are good of the community as a whole, 

cow dominant in agricultural and domestic ' Twenty-four tracts have been printed* and 
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distributed by the Samity. They have their was a procession. It was an unprecedented 

no ■fr\llr\TXrCl • 1 'i T .^Tv»rJn In ^1*10 HlBlllbBrS Of tllC S^W (X^ Ctk 
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subjects as follows : (1) LTnde et le Monde; sight. 

(2) LTnde et sa religion; (3) _ _ ^ 

LTnde et sa Civilisacion; (4) 

L’Unite de ITnde, (5) LTnde 
et sa Philosophie; (■6) Versets 
Vediques; (7) Pensees et Con- 
seils, (8) Orient et Occident; 

(Ql) Paroles Eternelles, (10) 

L’Hinduisme et le Christian- 
isme; (11-12) Les Heros de 
L'Histoire Indienne; (13) F 
Fod; (14) Guldasta; (15) Bha- 
rat aur us ka dharma (16) 
AdhyapakSahachar;!!?) Sevak 
Sahachar, (18) France me 
Bharat; (19) Daktar Bharad- 
vaj; (20) Beer Manilal; (21) 

Bharatvarsha ka Itihas, etc., 
etc. 






The Seva Samity has organi- 
zed abqut 50 schools for educa- 
tional purposes. It Will be 



Sri Bissondoyal addressing the pilgrims 

seen that the tracts are mostly educational in 

nature. , 

On 12th December 1943 sixty thousand 
Hindus met in the capital, Port Louis, to per- 
form a maha-yajna, a great sacrifice, for the 
good of the world. Among other items there 


Procession, Hindu Mahayaina 

Samiti which owes its birth to the enthusiasm 
of the young on the occasion of the Sahitya 
Sammelan maintained perfect order so that not 
a single policeman was required to keep the 
peace. Hindu ladies and Swayam-Semkas 
attended in large numbers. 

The purpose of the- Yajna being fellowship, 
the Indians of Mauritius — for Mahomedans 
joined them— met in one common act of love. 

Sri Bissondoyal, one of the organisers of the 
Sammelan and the sacrifice; a graduate of the 
•Panjab and Calcutta Universities, /whose ances- 
tors hailed from Bihar, is seen in 'one of 
photos accompanying, addressing the assembly. 

Greater India does not exhaust itself ‘with 
the history ofihe past; it forms part and parcel 
of mo-dern histow too, and modern India may 
profit by some of the lessons which an island 
like Mauritius has to teach us — one of which is 
the freedom from communalism in the life oi 
the community. 



SLATE FROM WELSH MOUNTAINS 

By CLAUD GOLDING 


Beneath the shadow of Mount Snowdon, in 
North Wales, are the biggest slate quarries in 
the world. The slates used in British and 
Dominions schools; the fullersite (powdered 



the shadow of Mount Showdon, in North 
Wales, are the biggest slate c[uariies in the world 


slate) which, _ mixed with bitumen, is helping to 
tho mllitrStry xonds- th^t ^iduailly push- 
mg^ their way through* virgin forest and arid 
plain in many parts of the world; and even the 
volcanic dust which forms the basis of face- 
potraer, tare almost certain to have come from 
Waje^. 

There are few things that suggest gloom so 
readily as slate. Yet there is a good deal of 
roinance in its production, apart from the fact 
that the quarries are sitiiated in a land of legend 
and tradition. 

Let us go along that tortuous road from 
Bangor to Bethesda, through wonderful moun- 
tarn seemly, probably the path taken by the 
xloman legions and Oaractacus, their douo'hty 
opponent, at the dawn of the Christian era ; 
where, too, the Merlin of Arthurian leg^d is said 
to hafre dwelt in the sixth century. 


Trip to the Works 

It is well for our tired bones— if we are act 
in the bloom of youth — ^and also for tl^e preser- 
vation of our shoes, that we take the bus from 
Bangor to Tregarth, where w'e begin the climl) 
up the mountain side to the Penrhyn quarries. 

A bare mile along the road we begin tg 
sense unnatural gloom. For, flanking the rOad 
are huge banks of discarded slate and stone, 
towering above the roadway about 200 feet. 
At once we are reminded of Merlin’s prophecy 
that “the time would come when the rockg of 
Carnarvonshire would be converted into bread.” 

Here is evidence of industry over many 
years; evidence of miHions of Welsh man-hours 
to benefilt humanity, and to make bread for fami- 
lies that have lived “ quarry ” lives ip villages 
that are built of slate. 



This picture sho-ws workmen drilling a hole 
in the rock-face. The elate must only be 
loosened by blasting, not shattered to poyder 


We trudge on between the moulds of broken 
rock until, on the left in a glen, we see the 
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village of Bethesda^ not unattractive in the sun- reverberates all over the quarty. The “ beetles 
light which brightens the slate walls and roofs, disappear into small huts that look no larger 
After a mile or so, we pass through the gates of than tea chests, and the “ ha2e ” becomes station- 



This picture shows slabs of slate being stored 
after planing 


ary. A strange silence broods over the soepe 
for several minutes Then comes the crack of 
an explosion, and a puff of smoke drifts slowly 
away from the rock face on the far side. Other 
explosions follow in quick succession, accompani- 
ed by the crash of hundreds jof tons of rock. A 
dozen puffs of smoke slowly disperse. The bugle 
sounds once more, and activity is resumed on the 
terraces. 

We have heard the process of blasting, 
which goes on’ at specified times throughout the 
dav Huge blocks of slate are thus loosened and 
fall on the terraces. They are split intg suitable 
sizes, and carried by cradle across the* excavation 
to the dressing sheds at the top. 

Here we see expert workmen, both old and 
young, splitting the blocks until they are about 
an inch thick, and possibly three feet square. 
More splitters get to work with hammer and 
chisel, and the slabs are split to a thickness of 
about one-sixth of an inch, and cut to roofing 
slate size. 

Methods of Cutting 

The apparatus for the cutting appears at 
first sight to be crude. One instrument is simi- 
lar to a pair of scissors with one blade attached 
to a block of wood, the other blade being wielded 


the quarry, along a moun- 
tain path from which we 
can see the rugged peaks 
of adjacent mountains; 
and finally reach th,e sum- 
mit of the hill on which 
the works are situated. 

Soon we can ^jpk 
down and across thouJi^ds 
of feet of excavation to 
terraces hewn in the rock. 
These terraces ruii all the 
tway round th'e great 
chasm. On them are men, 
looking no larger than 
dseetles, and wagons no 
Jjarger than hazel nuts, 
moving hither and thither, 
although from ' such a 
height it is not quite ' 
apparent what they are 
doin^ 

ReIcESS of BIjASTING ■ 

• Suddenly there is the 
sound of a bugle that 



This picture shows workmen triinmmg the slate and packing intb 
% track to go to the dressing sheds 
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by the hand of the 'operator. The slate seems 
to cut easily but it would smash into a hundred 
pieces in other than ejqjert hands. 

• Another method of cutting is by a small 
machine with knives that revolve like those of a 
lawn-mower. As the knives come down they 
cut straight edges to the slate in the hands of the 
operator, until it is the correct size for a roof. 

We try our hands at splitting a slab about 
an ^nch thick Imitating the craftsman, we put 
the edge of the chisel against the top side of the 
thin slate, and hit it, hard with the hammer. 
Nothing happens; we have not made the shghest 
indentation. We try again; still there is no 
impression, and we give it up, to the accompani- 
ment of a laugh from the men who have been 
watching us. Some of the men can split an inch 
slate about thirty times, so that the resultant 
pieces can be made into the blades of ladies’ fans. 

Numerous Uses 

Waste slate at the Penrhyn quarries _ is 
ground into fine dust, known as fullersite, which 


has numerous uses. It is used on roads mixed 
with bitumen, and probably not the least import- 
ant of its uses is in face powder ! 

Finely ground slate is also used to give a 
base to rubber soles and heels, mats and tyres, 
and as a “ filler ” in paint, distemper, disinfect- 
ing powders and even to the paste. 

Many thousands of writing slates are made 
at the quarries each year. Australia is the big- 
gest consumer of these Welsh slates Slates ’for 
roofing are made in hundreds of thousands, and 
are sold in “ milles,” each consisting of 1,200 
slates They are taken by private railway 
through valley and over hill to the coast near 
Carnarvon,'' and loaded on ships ^ for abroad. 
Welsh slates are in great demand. They were 
known to have been used by the Romans, and, 
it may be assumed, used by the ancient Britons. 

Slate is of vanous colours, is heavy, a cubic 
yard weighing 34 cwnt. and is so strong that, 
although in a Welsh town that was bombed all 
the slates were blown from a street of houses, 
not one was broken, and all were replaced! 


KODAIKANAL 


ByL. N. 

Eodaikanal, a hill station in Southern India, 
about 6,500 feet above the sea level, is one of 
the most beautiful and salubrious of hill resorts 
in India. Unlike Ootacamund, the Summer 



The Lake, Kodaikanal 


Headquarters of the Government of Madra's, 
KodaikanaJ presents the comfort of perfect re- 
pose and absence of bustle. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that modern convenience is lacking 


GUBIL 

at this place and that its quietness is its only 
attraction. At about a height of 6.900 feet, a 
natural reservoir has formed itself and as the 
residential locality is on a lower level, it is need- 
less to say that the water supply is most copious. 
The water is quite pure, free from contamination. 
There_ arc well-laid-out roads, and increasing 
attention is paid by the Municipality to the civic 
needs of the place A thirty mile motor road 
called the Goschen Road has now been laid out 
around Kodaikanal and a motor ride along it is 
a great attraction to tourists and visitors 

Kodaikanal is approached best from the 
Kadaikanal Road Railway Station. There is a 
motor road from the Railway Station to the hills 
which lie about 50 miles off. The journey can.- 
never weary the traveller, as it presents natural 
scenery, passing through hills and dales inter- 
spersed here and there with a rill or a waterfall. 
Now that the South Indian Railway have opened 
an outageney, the visitor will find the bus servied' 
both efficient and cheap. 

The peculiar attraction of Kodailanal is 
undoubtedly its lake. A well-kept road keeps 
steps with all the angularities of the lake’s con- 


kodaikanal 




tour. A walk or drive along this road is one of 
the favourite items in the sojourner’s programme. 
Eowing in the lake is an excellent pastime and 
two boating clubs provide excellent facilities 
for this purpose. 





The Observatory, Kodaikanal 


From the mound on which St. Peter’s Church 
stands, oalong what is called the Coaker’s Walk 
(17,329” feet) the view is magnificent. To the 
right and beneath lies the village of Vallagavi, 
nestling in a hollow at the top of a prominence. 
Immediately below rises from out of a grove the 
rectangular block of buildings of the Sacred 
Heart College, Shenbaganur. In front, the bald 
Perumal Peak, towers solitarily high. Peria- 
kulam with its crowded tenements is seen almost 
within a stone’s throw, under your feet. The 
Vaigai river glistens in the distance in all the 
serpentine loops, and a sharp eye might even 
catch a glimpse of the outline of Madura. 

No visitor returns from Kodaikanal, with- 
out paying a visit to the Government of India’s 
Solar Physics Observatory (one of inter- 
national renown) located at the highest point in 
Kodaikanal (7,688 feet) three miles from the 
town The Observatory is open to th\:||iblic 
on Fridays and is well worth a visit by a layman 
as well as by a scientist. 

The Sacred Heart College conducted by the 
Society of Jesus is a self-contained colony run on 
up-to-date lines. Its electric laundry, timber- 
workshops and' museum are sure to interest any 
visitor. There is in the college a relief map 
of the whole of the plains, a monument of 
patience and skill on the part of one of the 
Fathers. This should never be missed' by any 
visitor who should get special permission from 
the authorities to visit the college. 


Another place of interest is the ‘ Prospect- 
Point.’ From the top a happy view of the plains 
could be had. Adjacent to this hillock is another 
on w'hich the religious munificence of an Ameri- 
can Hindu (Lady Ramanathan) has reared a 
neat little temple to Lord Subramanya. From 
this temple or from Prospect-Point one could see 
(through a gap in the rocky chains) the holy 
temple of Palni with the tank in front. 

The famous pillar rocks (three in number) 
rising to a height of 400 ft. are situated ||^ a 
short distance from the Prospect-Point. 

Dolphin’s nose is the came given to a piece 
of ledge which projects (in the form of a bird-’s 
beak) into space from a rocky prominence. 
Standing on the ledge (6,520 ft ) the visitor 
becomes easily dizzy by the sheer drop beneath 
him. There is a legend that the Pandavas played 
dice on this rock. 



The Bazaar, Kodaikanal 


Another attractive spot is Berigam, a village 
about 18 miles from Kodaikanal. A lake has 
been formed here by impounding the waters of 
the mountain rivulets, which ensures to the agri- 
culturist at Periakulam an unfailing supply of 
water for his crops. This is the lake on the 
highest level in the plain, being 7,051 ft. above 
the sea-level. The water is pure in quality and 
medicinal properties are attributed to it. The 
Goschen Road goes by the side of Berigam 
Lake towards Poombarai. 

The Bershola Falls, the Glen Falls, the Fairy 
Falls, the Pamb'ar Cascade and several other 
beauty spots, all contribute to make one’s even- 
ing walks during summer pleasant and attrac- 
tive. 


m INTERESTING PIECE OF SCULPTURE IN THE ALLAHABAD 

MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 

By S, C.KALAma. 

Curator^ Municipal Museum, Allahabad 


Nagod section of the Allahabad Municipal 
Museum there is an inscribed fragmentary atone 
post belonging to the 2nd century B.C. The 
post once adorned the railing of the Bharut Stupa, 
the remains of which were initially brought to 
light in the year 1873 In their excessive enthu- 
siasm men uninitiated into the’ scientific ways 
disturbed and tiisarranged most of the finds. It 
was Sir Alexander Cunningham who began 



A fragmentary upece of sculpture, Commercial 
Museum, Allahabad 


systematic excavation of the site and his efforts 
were crowned with the remarkable discoveiy of 
the Eastern gateway and also other fragments 
of historical significance. Very recently throu^ 
the keen efforts of Rai Bahadur Pandit Braj 
Mohan VyaSj_ late Executive Officer of the Alla- 
habad Municipal Board, some rare specimens of 


Bharut sculpture have been acquired for 'th§ 
Municipal Museum. 

The railing post under discussion is no! 
valuable as the only document of the type but 
also as a document of historical sighificanct 
throwing light on the styles of entertainments 
iri vogue during the ,2nd century B.C. 

The relief is executed on a post of red sand 
stone from Central India. The lower portion of 
the post is missing but the upper one for all 
practical purposes complete The post ha's bevek 
led edges. The centi;al space is covered with a 
dumb-bell shaped panel The top and tiie bot- 
tom panels arc circular. At the top there is a 
half lotus medallion wdiile the remaining space 
contains a group of men hanging from the legs 
of the men. _ at the top. The number of the 
figures hanging at the bottom is eight. "Each 
man holds the feet of the man above, by firmly 
gripping the feet and the knees of the one just 
above him with both of his hands On one of 
the bevelled sides there is a male figure in an 
attitude of adoration and on the other a female 
figure. The female form is considerably 
weatherworn but there are indications to show 
that she was touching her breast with one of her 
hands. 

All the figures in the groups wear a loin 
cloth and richly embroidered turbans. A longish 
scarf is thrown round the shoulder with ends 
falling on either sides or the front. Their bodies 
are bedecked with earrings, bracelets, necklaces 
and anklets. 

The relief does not represent the best Bud- 
dhist art. It lacks that vigorous and fertile 
imagination which gives all sculpture a certain 
accent of life and originality. It is wanting m 
that fire and fervour which leads the artistyte 
conceive and create an unforgettable expression 
of the very soul of the deity. The highest aim 
of Buddhist art has been, to create an atmospheric 
repose which in this relief is labsent. There is, 
on the contrary, a tendency towards flatness. Tfie 
bulging and wide open eyes are devoid of expres- 
sion. The respect for tradition probably lead? 
the artist to occupy himself wife the type bather 
than with the individual. This is also respon- 
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sible for the deadening uniformity in facial ex- 
pressions. The variety shown by the extreme 
left figures in the second and the third row is a 
relief to eye. 

What this scene signifies it is difficult to 
explain. There is & fragmentary inscription on 
this post which reads as ‘ Pusadataya Ganikaya.’ 
This however does not help us in identifying the 
scene of the sculpture. The plausible title 
therefore to the scene would be “ Acrobats.” In 
those days art and education were interchange- 
able forms of expression of national thought and 
culture. There are several scenes in the art of 
Bharut which have nothing to do with religion. 
They are more or less sociological documents. 


Their purpose is unavowedly secular. Like 
Moghul art of a later date they excel in exhibi- 
tion scenes of the palace, city and town and 
sports or physical feats* but in spirit it is entire- 
ly unlike the Moghul aristocratic art. It is in 
the main a folk art emerging from a society 
deeply merged in Buddhist religion and folk 
culture. The various comic scenes and the scene 
described just above may indicate that inner 
feeling for joy and laughter which has given^e 
gloomiest religions a luminosity and a ray of 
hope. 


*Barua Bharut, Part III (Fig. 157). (Fig. 62, 64, 
75, 76, 77). 


THE ROAD FROM INDIA TO CHINA 

One of the Most Difficult Man Has Built 

By TILLMAN DURDIN 


^ Whatever success lia.s been achieved by the Allies against the Japanese in Southeast Asia is due 
mainly to the consti-uotion of the Ledo Road 


Ever since the monsoon finished last fall, 
progress has quickened on the construction of 
the Ledo Road that cuts into the Naga Hills 
from Assam m Northeastern India toward the 
Japanese bases m Northern Burma. Started in 
December 1942, the road ;s now well on its way 
through the jumbled, jungle- covered mountains. 

American, Chinese and Indian engineering 
units, working with modern equipment and 
road-building machinery and aided by gangs 
of Indian civilian labourers, are pushing the 
road through some of the world’s densest forests 
across successive ranges of two to six thousand 
foot mountains. Chinese troops are guarding 
the road, and, supplied from the air, they are 
staying well in advance of the construction work 
to keep the route clear of enemy interference. 

As it gets steadily nearer the mam centres 
rf-fepanese control in Northern Burma, the Ledo 
Road is becoming progressively more important 
as a factor in the fight against the Japanese in 
.Southeast Asia. Just how far the road has gone 
and just where it is headed cannot be disclosed 
at* present. For the time being it is through the 
wild and virtually unknown region of the Naga 
Hills, into which the Japanese have sent only 
small patrols from time to time from Hukawng 
Valley. 


A Flight Over the Road 

I took the rear seat of a little obseiwation 
plane, piloted by Sgt. Marshall G. Eiiason and 
from, a few hundred feet in the air followed 



Advance patiols which clear the way for the 
construction gangs behind are supplied by air 


the tortuous course of the road to the furthest 
point where men are blasting jungle trees for 
the right of way. Within a short time I had 
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had taken much longer by jeep. 


made the round trip which on the day before New York iSrity 

on the Holland Tunnel, 
the Lincoln Tunnel and 
the George Washington 
Bridge, which even in the 
U. S. are considered major 
construction jobs — and hfe 
calls the Ledo Road the 
worst job he has ever -had. 

Colonel Gleim’s men 
work ahead of the surfac- 
ing gangs. They scoop 
and blast the initial route 
and build temporary brid- 
ges behind the Chinese 
engineering outfit that fells 
and roots out trees. A big 
task for Colonel Gleim 
is to prevent the road from 
washing out behind him 
until permanent •grading, 
drainage, surfacing and 
bridging are completed. 

American troops are 
working on the Ledo'Road 
and they carried on right 
through the monsoon when 
much other construction 



Constant vigilance must be kept on the Ledo Road agamst Japanese 
air or land attacks 


The road winds and 
dips its way through some 
of the worst terrain man 
ever attempted to traverse 
with a motor route. I have 
-travelled the old Burma 
road, and the Ledo route 
is just more of the same, 
with a thicker jungle 
thrown in to intensify con- 
struction headaches. At 
tiimes the road snakes 
around precipitous peaks, 
and at times it winds 
alongside bamboo- choked 
ravines. 

On either side is al- 
ways a wall of jungle — a 
tangle of hardwood trees 
and _ thick undergrowth 
beautified with the deli- 
cate pinks and yellows of 
the Burma orchid. Col. 
Charles S. Gleim com- 
mands an advance engine- 
CTing unit on the road. 
Colonel Gleim has done 



Tbe road from India to China which is now being pushed through 
No-rthern Burma will be a valuable supply route for the Allied 
AzDueB in C h i na, when the road has been completed 
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work in this area was forced to stop. Last June 
fifty inches of rain fell over the road. On Sep- 
tember 28, seven inches came down, the season’s 
record for a single day. Malaria, dysentery and 
“ Naga sores ” that result from leech bites have 
taken a heavy toll of men, but the work has 
gone on. 

At many places the Ledo Road runs along 
Naga hill trails across which the thousands of 
Indian and Burmese and some European and 


American refugees escaped from Burma in 1942 
as the Japanese took over the country. Many 
died on the route, and their skeletons are a 
common sight along the Ledo Road. lYhat the 
engineers think of the Ledo route is expressed 
in signs along the way, such as “ Gateway to 
Hell,” and “ Hell’s Comer.” The many gangs 
of Indian labourers are considered invaluable 
help in the road construction. 

Courtesy : USOWI 


THE STORY OF 

The southwestern corner of the United States, 
formed by parts of the States of Anzona, Nevada 
and California, is country of high mountains, deep 
canyons, deserts and valleys. The scenery is not 
unsimilar to parts of the Punjab which lie near 
the Himalayas. Through it, winding south to the 
Gulf of California in Mexico, flows the mighty 
Colorado River, known primarily for its wond- 
rously scenic Grand Canyon in northern Arizona. 
The Colorado is the third longest U. S. river; it 
rises in snow-capped mountains 1,700 miles north 
of the Gulf of California. 

The untamed Colorado was a menace Each 
spring, fed by melting snows, the river roared 
over its banks and inundated the country a 
great distance around. In 1905 the agricultural 
region of the Imperial Valley in Southern Cali- 
fornia, which had be^n to benefit only a few 
years before by an irrigation system piped from 
the Colorado, was devastated by Colorado floods. 
And while farmers feared flood, they also feared 
drought, for the Colorado sometimes ran dry. 

Boulder Dam a Conquest 

Boulder Dam, standing astride the Colorado 
River just north of the three-state boundary, 
stands today as a monument to man’s conquest 
over the vicious cycle of flood and drought. 
Highest in the world, the dam towers 726 feet 
above the river. Its powerful generators send 
electric power surging into the three States, into 
an area larger than Bengal and the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. Its immense reservoirs 
supply water for domestic use as far away as the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. Its irrigation 
system waters the fruit and vegetable lands of the 
Imperial Valley, an all-year food source for the 
nation. Its control system has improved uaYiga” 


BOULDER BAM 

tion. Its lakes and parks have provided recrea- 
tion spaces for the people and refuges for 
wildlife. 

The Boulder Dam project, pushed to comple- 
tion by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation (part of 
the Department of the Interior) , was the result of 
many years of planning, deliberation, surveying 
and testing. The Boulder Canyon Reject Act 
authorizing the work was adopted by the U. S. 
Congress in 1928. Planning and contract negoti- 
ations were completed and construction actually 
got under way on March 11, 1931. 

Seven years had been allowed for the difiS- 
cult job; it was completed and its first generator 
operating in just over five years. In continuing 
work, and development up to June, 1940, the 
•U. S. Government had spent the equivalent of 
over Rs. 41 crores in building the dam and over 
Rs. 10 crores for the All-American Canal, the 
heart of the Imperial Valley irrigation system. 

The Benefits of Boulder Dam 

The benefits which Boulder Dam has 
brought fall into eight categories: Generation 
of low-cost power; flood control; irrigation; 
domestic and industrial water supply; elimina- 
tion of silt; improvement of navigation; recrea- 
tion, and wildlife and bird refuge. 

Electric power flows out from the Boulder 
Dam generators over a web of transmission lines 
into municipalities and industrial plants of 
Arizona, Nevada and California. From the 
time power operation began, in 1936, to May 
30, 1942, the equivalent of slightly less than 
Rs crores in net revenues had been earned 
against the cost of the project. The city of Los 
Angeles was Boulder’s first big customer. A 
'' Pageant of Light ” celebrated transmission of 
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the first energy October 9, 1936. Today, the years. There has been a steady reduction in 

vast industrial machmeiy m the Southern Cali- the rates charged to domestic users of electncity 

fomia region operates on Boulder power — air- as well as to industries. 

plane factories, shipyards, mining developments Gontbol of Floqds 

and other enterprises. Boulder Dam has taken control of the 

Colorado River floods. Lake 
Mead, extending upstream 115 
miles above the dam, has a 
storage capacity equal to two 
years’ flow of the river. I^ ab- 
sorbs not only the lesser fl"oods 
which could occur in any season, 
but also the great run-offs of 
spring and summer. Safe from 
unrestrained waters are the 
homes and rich lands of the Im- 
perial, Coachella, Yuma and 
Palo Verde valleys which 
American pioneers wrested from 
the desert. These lands below 
Boulder Dam are estimated to 
have a value which is equivalent 
to about Rs. Sl-i crores: 

In benefits of irrigafion for 
farming lands of the southwest, 
Boulder Dam has had an im- 
mense impact. The -stored' 
waters of the rushing river are 
parceled out, when needed, to 
the “vegetable and fruit basket” 
of the United States 

There are estimated 19,00, 
000 acres of irrigable land be- 
low the Boulder Canyon Reser- 
voir. Of theser 7,00,000 acres 
are in Arizona; 1,175,000 acres 
in California, and 25,000 acres 
in Nevada. Actually under 
irrigation at present are 600,000 
acres in California and' 60,000 
acres in Arizona. 

The All-American Canal, 
reaching 80 miles from the Colo- 
rado River into California’s Im- 
perial Valley, is an integral pari 
of the Boulder system. It is 
primarily an irrigation and 
water-supply source, and its cost is being repalu"' 
to the Government by contract arrangement with 
local governments. Principal crops which benefit 
in the Imperial Valley are alfalfa, melon, lettuce, 
barley, corn, inilo maize and small fruits. Aboijt 
30,000 carloads of melon and lettuce are shipped 



A view of Boiler Pam on the Colorado River near the three-state 
oounaaiy of California, Arizona and Nevada in the south-western 
United States 

With a heavy influx of war workers to the 
area, small businesses of many kinds— stores, 
theatres, restaurants and markets — 'have sprung 
up, all brought into being by the basic fact of 
electric energy from the huge dam. 

In Nevada seven communities, including 

vi^t bew electric ser- from the valley each season. The alfalfa yield 

there is a revival available. Today is seven to ten tons per acre, and melon 9fi crates 

there is a revival of mining operations and a to the acre. 

prospec 0 oontmu^d expansion in poat•‘^?ar The of land irrigated by the Boulder 
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project is now estimated at Rs. 487-8-0 an acre 
as compared to Rs. 3-4-0 to 15-4-0 an acre before 
the dam was finished. 

Wateb Supply Assured 

Another important factor in the development 
of Boulder Dam has been the insuring of ample 
water supply to 13 Pacific 


by motor car from the large cities in the vici- 
nity. In addition, the area has been designated 
as an official government wildlife refuge, with 
hundreds of thousands of acres around Lake 
Mead offered as a haven for animals and birds. 

All of these benefits have been reflected in 
a tremendous increase of population and econo- 


Coast cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia, including Los Angeles. 
The Colorado River Aque- 
duct carries the water over 
mountain and desert for 242 
miles through tunnels, con- 
duits and canals to homes 
and industries. The Metro- 
politan water District of 
Southern California was 
formed to pay for the diver- 
sion dam and aqueduct'. 

Silt carried by the turb- 
bulenfe Colorado aggravated 
the flood danger and clogged 
the waterway. Today the 
great reservoirs trap this 
sediment and free the flow 
of t*he river from obstruction. 



/ With construction of 
Boulder Dam, navigation was 
opened along the reaches of 


An irrigation project linked to Boulder Dam is enriching 
this tract of land in Arizona, U S. A. 


Lake Mead, the reservoir above the dam, and mic activities in the region served by Boulder 
along the Colorado below the dam._ Previously Dam. From 1930 to 1940 the population of the 
shipping was perilous and uncertain, since the metropolitan area of Southern California jumped 
riveis flow was uneven. 27 per cent., while the estimated growth for the 

hinally, a great playground has been opened nation as a whole in the same period was seven 
to the public above Boulder Dam. In 1940, per cent. By 1950, it is estimated that 524 
there were 6,00,000 tourists at Lake Mead using lakhs of people in the region will be served by 
its camping and recreational facilities. Roads power and water from Boulder Dam, as compar- 
have been built, camp sites erected and streams ed to 38 lakhs in 1940. 
stocked with fish. The lake is easily accessible Courtesy : USOWI 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAE NATH CHATTERJI 

The first quarter of 1M4 is now at an end, and provide a modicum of moonlight with inter- 
therefore the opening of the Second Front now mittent cloudy weather, which is regarded, by 
should be imminent. Although Mr. Churchill some experts as being ideal for such operations, 
has warned the world that there would necessari- In Russia the thaw must now be well on the way, 
ly be many false alarms and many feints before and that might give the hard-pressed German 
the real thrust is delivered, there are certain High Command some respite by the end of April. 



Chinese troops, trained in, India, by Americans, 
pass a bull-dozer in a forward section of the new 
Ledo Road— USOWI 


limiting factors which would place the beginning 
of the second quarter of the year as being the 
most suitable for the opening moves. Days are 
lengthening now, and daylight, or too much of 
It IS not very good for large-scale landing 
operations against a determined and well-pre- 
pared opponent. The beginning of April will 


And if that respite does come, it would militate 
to a certain limited extent against the Allied 
plans in the west of Europe. The shortening 
of the nights would further put limitations on 
the scope of large-scale night air-raids such as 
are now taking place over Europe and would 
render large-scale ship movements liable for 
detection by scouting air-craft and submarines. 
These and other factors considered makA April 
the most likely month for the invasion of 
western Europe, but of course there might be 
equally weighty considerations that may lead 
to the further postponing of the actual campaign. 

In any case Russia is relentlessly keeping 
up the pressure against the Axis defenders who 
are now thrown back to the approaches to the 
Carpathians and the frontiers of Rumania and 
Hungary. Further south they are still on 
Russian soil and to 'the north of the Dniester 
area near Tarnopol, where they are still grimly 
_ hanging on in an endeavour to slacken up the 
’Russian advance, they are now in a narrow 
salient of which the escape gap is being very 
slowly pinched in by the Soviets’ armies. Up 
in the north nothing much has been heard for 
some time about the Russian armies that were 
pressing into Esthonia, and it must be presumed 
that there, is a temporary lull there, while the 
Russian armies are waiting for reinforcements 
and supplies to enable them to re-group for 
fresh assaults. Russian pressure is now at a 
peak where the three frontiers of Poland, 
Hungary and Rumania meet, between Ruthenia 
and the Bukovina, with the Dniester to the easT 
and the Carpathians approches to the west. The 
German defence line here is very near strong 
natural barriers and so the Russian advance in 
this area is likely to be costly and slow. 

In main the German High Command has 
not been able to stem the Soviets’ drive in the 
Ukraine as yet, and _ the signs are that^ the 
Russians are intensifying the pressure in order 
to complete the expulsion of the Germans out 
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of the Soviets’ territories before the thaw holds 
up the campaign. On the other hand, despite 
newspaper reclams, no major German debacle is 
as yet in view. The Tarnopol salient has not 
yet been liquidated and curiously enough the 
Axis forces in Crimea have not so far made 
any attempt at pulling out, despite the fall of 
Nikolaiev. There is no disorderly retreat or 
r.out apparent anywhere in the southern front, 
aud in the middle portion and the north there 
seems to be a lull. All of which seem to indicate 
that despite the fact that even though 60 per 
cent of the available land forces of the German 
High Command must by now been stationed at 
other fronts, to meet the impending shock of the 
Western Allies’ invasion forces, the job lies 
heavy on the shoulders of Russia. Magnificent 
as have been the results of this last total effort 
of the Soviets, it can only be crowned with ulti- 
mate success when the Second Front starts 
delivering the same amount of pressure 
on the Axis as is being exerted on it in 
the jpast. 


There is still the same painfully-slow and costly 
method of jumping from island to island in 
force despite indications in the U. S. A. press 
that public opinion there is getting impatient. 
‘‘ Slow but sure ” and ‘‘ All in good time ” seem 
to be the cardhial principles guiding the counter- 
offensive against Japan. There have been many 
criticisms and some amount of acrimony in the 
U .S. A over the mildness of support given to 
General MacArthur in his amphibious campaign. 
Nothing is in evidence as yet to show that there 
has been any change in the ideology of the 
Allied Supreme Command regarding the mea- 
sures to be adopted against Japan. 

The Japanese diversion on the Indo-Burma 
Frontier has been the focus of public attention 
for some little time past. V,arious opinions 
have been pronounced on the situation by the 
spokesmen of the Allied Command and these 
have ■been prominently displayed in the press. 
The importance of retaining Imphal has been 
stressed, as without it maintenance of supplies 
and reinforcements to General Stillwell’s divi- 


On the Italian front the 
Allies are still bogged down in 
the ^face of German opposition 
The 'latest news from this sector 
does not indicate any improve- 
ment in the situation beyond the 
fact that General Mark Clark 
has evidently been successful in 
beating off the furious German 
attempts at driving his army in- 
to the sea. Cassino, which is in 
a sense the keystone of the 
Gustav defence line, has not 
been cleared of its German 
defenders as yet and the latest 
news putting forward the opi- 
nion that fighting in this area 
is now only a matter of prestige 
makes curious reading. It is 
true that at the present all the 
energies of the Western Allies 
must be devoted to the opening 
moves of the Second Front in- 



U. S. troops land south of Rome.— USOWI 


-^sion and until such time as the bridge-heads 
in the West are established on a broad-front 
commensurate with the requirements of a cam- 
paign on the lines of continental warfare, there 
should be no dissipation of strength. But it 
httust not be forgotten that Mussolini is at liberty 
and in power in Northern Italy, and given time 
he may again develop more than a mere nuisance 
value for the Axis. 

In the Far-East and the South-Pacific 
fronts there is no change in the procedure. 


sions would become well-nigh impossible. It has 
been further pointed out that the Allied forces 
in the sectors affected enjoy superiority in all 
arms and that the supremacy in air is un- 
challenged. Various guesses have been made 
regarding the main objective of the enemy, most 
of which come to the conclusion that it is in 'the 
main an attempt to forestall Allied offensive 
plans, on the principle that “ attack is the best 
defence,” which theory certainly seems to be 
fully justified by the enemy moves made so far. 
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As yet we have no clear picture before us any single sector, on a scale much exceeding 
showing the pattern of the Japanese offensive, that of the forces under General Stillwell. The 
But in the main it has been uptil now a con- Japanese evidently di,d not think that a tl^ust 
fused series of opportunistic— land very shrewd even of the magnitude of that now being deliver- 
at that^blows on or around the main centres ed down the Hukwang Valley was possible over 
from which a many-pronged drive into Burma the extremely rugged and ]ungle-clad moun- 
might have been initiated by the Allied South- famous barriers of the Frontier. Realization of 
East Command. The Chin Hills, the Kabaw the dangerous potentialities of a series of similar 

thrusts from many directions along the land 



"pie bazooka at a demonstration of the U. S. 
Army’s new anti-tank gun to student sunners 

-TJSOWI 


Valley, Arakans, all of them contained bases 
from which strong thrusts might have been 
launched against the main strongholds of the 
Japanese in Burma. 

The Hukwang Valley thrust has amply 
demonstrated that the Japanese defence mea- 
sures in the frontier areas are far from coinplete 
as yet, and, on the other hand, the terrain of the 
Indo-Burmese’ frontiers, makes it impossible 
that a major offensive could be launched from 


frontiers has resulted in a quick reaction on tljeir 
part, the reaction being this typically daring 
and violent gamble in which much has been 
staked on the element of surprise, as is msual in 
the tactics employed by the Japanese on similar 
terrain. 

As yet it is too early to speculate on the 
results of this move on the part of the Japanese, 
since the struggle is still going througli a criti- 
cal phase. Not much news is being released' as 
yet — ^for obvious and justifiable reasons — about 
the details of the fight in the vital Manipur 
sector, but it is becoming evident that the sur- 
prise phase is coming to an end. It canMt be 
denied that the Japanese have made some defi- 
nite gains, not the least being the temporary 
stalling off of the present Allied offensive, and 
now it is the turn of the Allied command to 
make the weight of numbers and superior 
armament tell. It is too late in the season, with 
the monsoons only a few weeks ahead, for a 
complete reversal of the position to take place 
through a counter-offensive being staged on a 
major scale across the Upper Chindwin, but in 
any case a full restoration of the operational 
bases should be achieved in the near future. 

Although the Japanese must be paying 
dearly for the successes they arc achieving, we 
think too much stress is being laid on that point. 
The total weight of the struggle now going on 
m Burma, does not measure up to that centring 
round the beach-heads near Romo, as has been 
correctly pointed out by a war-correspondent. 
And even if it did, we do not think a ruthless 
and tough opponent like Japan is likely to place 
much consideration on that score, while a vital 
gamble was going on When a desperate bid 
for sti'ategic gains is made with inferior numbeftt- 
and with inferior equipment on the “ double or 
quits” principle, it should rather be taken for 
granted that the enemy is prepared to write off 
the entire force employed, as the costs of the 
venture, if for nothing else then merely to gain 
time, the most vital factor in Japanese considera- 
tions now. 




Allied scout cars and trucks roll over a completed section of the L^o Road, which is being 
built from India through the Burma jungles to China 
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U. S. planes fly over a German airport on their way to bomb Munster 






THE WRITER IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Professoe RAJENDEA VARMA, m a. 

“ The Great Poet, m writmg himself, writes his time.”— T. S. Euot, 


can we make of our society which has 
proahiced two World Wars in the course of two 
decades ? Society is used here to mean those 
basic foundations upon which the human society 
of all nations rests irrespective of racial, cultural 
or religious dissimilarities. Because, after all, 
however revolting the idea may be, man’s society 
has been changing with changing material con- 
ditions, and the material conditions, to express 
baldly, are mainly conditions of production and 
exchange. It may indeed touch the romantic 
revivalists to the quick who suppose that human 
society moves on the pivot of some eternal value. 
Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara, as early as 
perceived the truth when she said, 

“ I stood on the rock I thought eternal and without 
a word it reeled and crumbled under me.” 

For persons centred in their own dream 
world and static visions, it needs years of whiz- 
zing bullets, shattering splinters and Air-raid 
sirens to rouse and make them sensitive to the 
world around them. At the first sight the 
protagonist of this talk of society, economic 
foundations, wars and revolutions might seem to 
fly off at a tangent on politics; but it is undeni- 
able also that these things vitally affect and 
mould social relations, disturb and juxtapose 
values, and transform the psychic man. Litera- 
ture, if it is the expression of the social man’s 
hopes and fears, loves and hates and general 
attitude to life in emotional terms, cannot possi- 
bly remain cold, and unaffected. Literature 
therefore represents this action and reaction, 
this clash and synthesis that goes on in human 
society and consequently in the mind of man. 
When literature keeps pace with this transfor- 
mation it is said to progress. 

So far there can be little by way of debate. 
But danger peeps in when “ Progressivism ” in 
literature becomes chic for like all fashion dresses 
it begins with the risk of blind and unquestioning 
idolatry. It has yet another danger in the 
shape of “ ism ” at the end of the term. Like 
all “isms” it also provokes violent prejudices 
and partisan spirit. In order to evaluate Pro- 
gressivism in the correct perspective is needed 
iiscuseion of its origin, nature and implications. 

§7-2 


I 

Most of the literary cults that reach our 
shores to tempt our mstinot for variety come 
from the_ West. Our nearest approach to this 
Western influence is through English literature. 

The post- War era in English literature wa's 
one of disillusionment, . irreverence, self-cOn- 
sciousness and disgust. The War with its woeful 
results taught men the relation of the objective 
world to literary impulse. The nineteenth 
century writers, mostly the Victorians, regard- 
ed the objective world as something alien to the 
spint of fine literature. Tennyson was baffled 
by the enormity of the tide of events. Browning 
escaped mto a realm of metaphysical specula- 
tion. But the generation after the last Great 
W;ar saw through the tinsel of valuesi founded 
on “Escape.” Things for them fell apart, the 
centre could not hold; but this climate of un- 
certainty and futility reared up, in course "of 
time, a growing interest into the co-relation 
between social events and literary values. To 
them literature mattered only as the. conscious- 
ness of the age. The literary tradition had 
rather die if it did not act as a pervasive influ- 
.ence ’ upon thought, feeling and standard of 
living. T. S. Eliot and his disciples Dr. Leavis, 
Dr. Richards, etc., who grew sceptical of the 
master in the long run; W. R. Auden, Cecil Day 
Lewis and Stephen Spender who wrestled with 
the problenL of a cure of the people consumed 
with deathwill; Ralph Fox and Caudwell who 
mercilessly exposed the class character of a 
bourgeois-ridden culture, are some of the few 
but those that matter in the field of contem- 
porary criticism in English literature. 

• Mr. T. S. Eliot has still round him the halo 
of a prophet, but a prophet who is being 
gradually lost to his people. It is he who 
even till this day dominates the technique of 
poetry; his severe measured and sober enuncia- 
■tions of literary theories have becprne postulate in 
a good deal that has been written on Donne, 
Dryden, Milton and Romantic poets. He is 
most keenly alive to the dangers of a society 
which has fallen in fragments and with it, 
inherited culture of the past. His Wasteland 
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in plan, execution and imagery typifies the up- 
rooting and disorganisation of European culture. 
The plight of modern European society fills him 
with acute sadness. In order that literature may 
reappear as ' the final flowering of a coherent 
society he has his own suggestions to make. And 
Mr. Eliot would always be important whatever 
he may say. 

“The people,” he mote in Sacred Wood, “which 
ceasea to care for its literary inhentanee becomes 
barbaric, the people which ceases to produce hterature 
ceases to move in thought and sensibility.” 

Literary inheritance is then the vital point 
with Eliot in reckoning the creative possibilities 
of a. people. This inheritance involves a strong 
belief and absorption in much that has gone by, 
in a word. Tradition. Sick to the heart at the 
sight of a society bereft of faith, enfeebled in 
convictions (symptoms of the same disease which 
overtook the European mind after the last Great 
War) he means to rejoin it to a past when Man's 
life was such as gave him his poise and true 
insight into reality. 

Mr. Eliot has indeed raised a very vital 
issue. Gan literature progress by completely 
breaking away from the past and converting 
uncertain present into the stuff for dreams of 
future ? Much will depend on what tradition 
really means and what part it plays in the evo- 
lution of society. Lest we should carry away 
a popular connotation of the term Eliot warns 
us that it is not something static nor does it 
mean merely that which has happened in the 
past and still sustains us. He has rationalised 
his position in After Strange O,ods which' may 
be briefly stated thus : 

"Tradition is rather a way of feeling and acting 
which characterises a group throughout generations. It 
may he conceived ag a by-product of right living not 
to be aimed at directly* It is of the blood so to speak 
rather than that of the brain : it is the means by which 
the vitality of the past enriches the life of the present/' 

Emphasis of Eliot is clearly on the historical 
sense. Then he goes on to say : 

“ The general effect in literature of the lack of any 
atrong tradition is two-fold : extreme individualism in 
yiem, and no accepted rules or opinions as to the 
IMtations of the literary job, when one man’s view of 
life is as good as another’s all the more enterprising 
spirits will naturally evolve their own. .... It is true 
that the existence of a ri^t tradition, simply by its 
influence upon the environment in which the poet 
develops, will tend to restrict eccentnoity to manageable 

linuts But what is most disastrous is that the 

writer should deliberately give rein to his individuahty, 
that he should even cultivate his differences from others; 
and that his readers should cherish the author of genius, 
not in spite of his deviations from the inherited wisdom 
of the race, but because of them.” 


Mr. Eliot is convinced that without a correct 
historical sense a writer, instead of representing 
the Consciousness of his age, develops and pro- 
jects his own personal view of life into Ms 
writings; in short his creation becomes a private 
affair, uprooted from the soil of his race. He 
protests against the way some of the modem 
novelists try to foist their personal view of life 
upon their readers; this tendency, as we ^ovdd 
see, results inevitably in the exploitation of 
personality. Now personality is no illicit intru- 
der in the literary craft, the writer does express 
his personality in his writings, but personality in 
this sense does not cancel the strong relations 
which bind him to his environments. Jane 
Austen, Dickens and Thackeray had their own 
personality; but 

“the standards by which they criticised their oiwia 
world, if not veiy lofty ones, were at least not of their 
own makmg.” 

But Mr. Eliot gets alarmed as soon as a 
writer tends to draw inspiration deep down from 
his own self. He praises George Eliot lor her 
profound moral insight and passion but dis- 
approves her “ individualistic morals ” which 
were fashioned after the -contemporary philo- 
sophical ideals of empiricism. 

So far two points emerge out in relief : first, 
by cherishing his separateness from traditions of 
his society or race a writer achieves eccentricity 
rather than originality; for according to Eliot 
originality consists in improving upon and_creat- 
ing newly out of what already exists. Original- 
ity is not exaggerated novelty. Second, that the 
writer should not cultivate his personal view of 
life to the exclusion of the community view 
which is the product of centuries of living and 
feeling together. By way of concrete illustra- 
tions Mr. Eliot points out the contrast between 
D, H. Lawrence and James Joyce. Lawrence, 
says he, has no accepted moral sense; he is ever 
concerned with two individuals and their 
failure—'' always looking to the perfect relation- 
ship and of course never finding it.” 

In the Lawrentian world, to the painful 
surprise of Mr. Eliot are wholly absent the 
spiritual conflict, the Original Sin, etc. His men 
and women are sick, emotionally and mentally. 
They are ever groping after the dark gods of 
the ‘ blood ' rather iaian the usual false gods of 
the ' brains.’ Mr. Eliot is baffled by Lawrence’s 
insensibility to ordinary social morality. He 
holds that it is spiritual conflict which alone can 
show us as true human beings. Now Lawrence’s 
men and women are not true human beings "since 
their creator himself lacked any sense of spin- 
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tual conflict. On the other hand, James Joyce 
is accepted with approval by Mr. Eliot because 
in this novelist he discerns a consciousness of 
Christian morality. James Joyce is concerned 
with ‘relation of God to man’; his understand- 
ing of the Sin is the key that unlocks the charac- 
ter of Stephen Dedalus in Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young^ Man. His art is permeated by a 
s^se of history, while Lawrence’s art being 
individualistic is expressive of the momentary. 

With the first point of the argument few will 
disagree. We know that the quest for novelty 
often lands the artist m the mazeland of eccen- 
tricity. And this eccentricity ultimately digs 
the grave of the writer’s cult. Dadaism, 
Surrealism and extreme Symbolism are some of 
the mstances to the point. With the substance 
of the second point, too, most of us agree. There 
is nothing like ‘ personal view of life ’ in literature 
if it be the expression of the time. The artist 
has his individuality inasmuch as it heightens 
his seledivity, beyond that he becomes the 
spokesman of his people. In this role he does 
not necessarily submit to the people’s view of 
life. The conflict in him, which largely generates 
the creative power, results in a synthesis which 
is the’ point of view of the age. 

But, then, shall we go whole-hog with Mr. 
Eliot? Let us search beneath the sober and 
austere exterior of his theory. If tradition is 
not standing still but 

“rather a way of feehng and acting which characterizes 
a group throughout generations,” 

shall we take it that the ‘ group ’ remains the 
same in character throughout generations ? 
Mr. Elliot would, of course, answer that these 
habits of the heart and mind of the community 
should be supervised by what he pleases to call 
‘ orthodoxy.’ To make himself clearer -he says ; 

“ Tradition and orthodoxy mean habits of the com- 
mumfy formulated, elevated and corrected by the con- 
tinuous thought and direction of the Church.” 

_ So then, it is the Church (of course for the 
British commimity) which performs the task of' 
the critic and guide of the community habits. 
Tradition is linked up with the functioning of 
the Church. 

Mr. Eliot is not so absurd and dogmatic as 
he appears at this antiquated theory. In re- 
^bilitating the prestige of the Church by pick- 
iCig_ up the thread of ‘ tradition ’ what he aims 
at is the creation of a mind which is homogene- 
ous and not divided and confused as at present. 
The present European mind hops about because 
.there Is no balanced view of life. The power of 
the Church has gone to waste, man’s ingenuity 
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consists only in devising means to excite and 
satisfy his senses, all sanctions which held 
together the indmdual and the community are 
dissolved and men are mere “Hollow men — 
Stuffed men.” Mr. Eliot speaks out, again and 
again, against such a state of society of 
Europeans. In order to save it from the final 
crash he wants the re-living of the traditional 
life which is shot throjjgh and throu^ with 
Church morality. 

_ What is that life to which Mr. Eliot appeals? 
Evidently it is the Middle Ages. The medieval 
society was more ordered and coherent than ours. 
The Church ruled the heart and mind of men; 
scholastic philosophy was based upon faith 
which it was a rank heresy to challenge. All 
Europe had one mind and a single eye. To such 
an age belonged Dante who sends Mr. Eliot into 
raptures. This coherence disintegrated at the 
revolt o‘f the Renaissance spirit. And with the 
break up of the old medieval order began the 
spiritual troubles for Mk. Eliot. 

All would be well for Mr. Eliot if the society 
did not change its character or changed at 
the dictation of the Church. But laws of social 
dynamics prove that Mr. Eliot’s conclusion is a 
sorry bungle. The cultural form or the state of 
society in the Middle Ages was a product of the 
economic environment; the simple methods of 
production and exchange, the absence of exclu- 
sive nationalism and so of centralised temporal 
authority, the clear-cut division of the society 
into serfs and feudal lords because of the simple 
formipg and lack of widespread commerce — all 
tended to produce a homogeneity in which the 
individual was a cog in the great machine. He 
would not revolt because faith was superior to 
reason But with the inrush of the Renaissance 
spirit this order was disturbed. Eeudalism was 
yiel^ng before a centralised authority and with 
the growth of commerce was rising the bourgeois 
class which was the precursor of a new age. 
The bourgeoise of the early Renaissance was up 
in revolt against the obsolete social and cultural 
conventions which impeded its path. 

Now ideas and institutions out^ow their 
economic environment and get imbued in the life 
of the people through memories of the past. The 
institution of the Church when it ruled and 
ordered life of the medieval man is one such 
instance. It was a powerful factor in the medie- 
val times. At any particular stage of human 
histoQT clash is going on between old customs 
and institutions which are out of gear with the 
new economic facts, and the new cultural foms, 
institutions and ideas which the new conditions 
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warrant. The present day capitalist society with 
its supreme temporal power has already sapped 
the moral fibres of the Church; yet the spirit of 
the Church morality has been handed down from 
generation to generation. It has become part of 
the deep-rooted mental habits of the people. 
But the’ clash has occurred between the old values 
and new facts. The need for change is felt all 
around. At this stage, the change may be a true 
synthesis, or a reactionary one imposed upon 
the society by those in power. This is not_ an 
entirely novel phenomenon. When capitalism 
was faced with a deeper crisis it sought refuge 
in a new fascist structure which could buttress 
it up. Now capitalism is individualistic, it was 
born out of the laism faire policy, and fascism 
is totalitarian, the opposite of individualism. 
Yet capitalist morality fUjSed into the fascist one 
because it was such a change that could save 
it from final catastrophe. Such a change' is there- 
fore admittedly reactionary and it is this 
" change ” which Mr. Eliot holds out as a 
solution of the present muddle — ^his acceptance 
of a decayed institution as the only instrument 
for ordering the contemporary chaotic life and 


his nostalgiac longing for the medieval life, are 
the constituents of this change which is comic- 
ally out of tune with realities of today. He is 
unconsciously helping those who mean to divert 
the mass of disgust, doubt and self-contempt 
into channels which are relics of an old order. 
It is the philosophy of those who have anything 
to lose by real social changes, those who stand 
for the status quo in society. 

This ‘ tradition ’ of Mr. Eliot therefore 
is myth. It is a myth which has a moral for 
mad adventurists in literature, it is not entirely 
without value. But in the last analysis it is a 
form of reaction. For progress to be real, dis- 
content with the present is needed. Mr. Eliot 
is thoroughly discontented with European life 
as he sees it at present. But for progress some- 
thing more positive is needed. You may either 
go back or move forward. Mr. Eliot is one of 
those who would move away from the present 
but backwards. Progress consists in a correct 
historical perspective, in moving towards new 
Cultural forms which follow in the Vake of 
synthesis between conflicting forces. 

{Tio be continued) 
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II 

After reviewing in brief the progress made 
in Indian Philosophy and Religion in the course 
of these two years, I now propose to take up 
the next and perhaps the more important aspect 
of my duty. 

It is already known to you how Philosophy 
in India is inseparably connected with the very 
idea of existence. It is, perhaps, because of this 
that it has qutlived all possible changes social, 
religious and political through which the Country 
has passed. Several nations of the world have, 
from time to time, invaded, conquered and ruled 
over the country, partly or wholly, and produced 
political and a few social changes. The Muslims, 
the Buddhists and the Jamas and many others 
have attempted’ to reform the social and religious 
outlook of the people of this country and may 
have been even successful to a certain extent 
though' quite detrimental to the interests of 
Indian thought and people, yet none of them 


could ever produce any change whatsoever in 
the philosophical outlook of the country. Ever 
since the very dawn of reasoning truths as pro- 
pounded by the great seers have remained 
unaltered. The utterances — ^the unfolding of the 
best and mature experiences of the great seers 
and sages — have proved infallible and insur- 
mountable so far. It is in this respect that India 
has held her head high and has never stooped 
down before any nation of the world. Indian 
philosophy is, undoubtedly, the purest and the 
most reliable record of human achievements. 
In fact, it is the nucleus round which all that 
is best and' most sublime in India has grown. 
Hence, if we want to study India in her un- 
sophisticated form we must unearth her hidden 
treasures — ^the philosophical records — lof .which" 
we are so proud. 

It should be always kept in mind, that in 
order to study the mind of any country it*is most 
indispensable to be very intimately and sympa- 
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thetically acquainted with the general conditions 
of the country, with the natural trend of the 
mind of its people and with its religious and 
social customs and practices. The unperturbed 
and unassuming life of a country forms the very 
back-bone of the thought of that country. It is 
found reflected and inter-woven in its litera- 
tures both light and serious. But there is 
something more, and much more important than 
this in Indian literature, particularly, m its 
philosophy. The gradual evolution of her 
philosophical thoughts, the mature and infalli- 
able experiences of the great seers of the past 
as recorded in the authoritative texts, represent 
only the theoretical aspect of human existence, 
while the practical side of it is found in the 
actual and unsophisticated normal life of her 
people. If, therefore, a system of Philosophy 
in India does not correspond to the actual 
functioning of human life on regular and sane 
line, it would have neither any practical value 
nor any general appeal; and I am afraid, it does 
not .deserve to be recognised as a system of 
Indian thought. In other words, one must study 
■and understand with faith the true spirit of the 
life of Indian people in order to have a proper 
gra'sp of the spirit of her Philosophy. 

It must be kept in mind that philosophy 
and life of the people in India both aim at the 
same goal, that is, absolute freedom from pain 
or the realisation of the highest truth. There 
exists mutual reflection between these two. In 
other words, life of people in India is regulated 
in close adherence to what is found in her philo- 
sophy. Thus, Philosophy and Life may be said 
to be identical for Indians. The standard of 
Judgment is the same for both. So without any 
hesitation we may say that the life of people 
in India is nothing but philosophy in practice. 
This alone differentiates Indian Philosophy from 
those of other countries. 

The ultimate aim of Philosophy and Life 
in India is realised by the true vision of the 
Supreme Self, that is Atman; so says the Sruti — 
and every system of thought 

directly or indirectly stands as a means 
{sadhana) to this very aim. It is only because 
of this that it deserves the name Darsana. The 
nature of this Atman is so very subtle that to 
speak of it, nay even to think of it, is simply 

impossible as is clear from the Sruti — 

It is never possible to know the unlimited 
Atman, that is, its realisation, with the limited 


Manas. The anantariipa of the Atman cannot 
be expounded by any one particular school of 
thought. So what is found in different systems 
is that each one has limited its scope and re- 
presents one or two aspects of that ultimate 
truth only. Thus Nyaya-Vaisesika, for instance, 
asserts the separate and independent existence 
of Atman, while the Sankhya proves that it is 
nothing but pure caitanya and leaves for the 
Vedanta to propound its blissful nature. Accord- 
ingly, every enquirer into the nature of this 
ultimate truth cannot realise it at one and the 
same time. It is, therefore, that the great 
Acaryas have advised us to proceed after the 
Arundhatidarsana-nyaya and have laid great 
emphasis on the question of Adhikaribheda. It 
necessitates the attainment of those qualifications 
and conditions which must be acquired and 
fulfilled by the aspirant to philosophical studies 
before he can enter their portals and also in the 
course of those studies until he realises the 
ultimate goal. With this back-ground the 
various schools of philosophy in India have 
been arranged and any one desirous to study 
them must also be accordingly equipped. 

This being so, it must be admitted that 
the various schools of Indian Philosophy ex- 
pound the Truth from different angles of vision. 
Thus, it is not correct to hold that all the schools 
of thought deal with the same aspect and from 
the same stand-point. I do not think it would 
have been ever possible for the systems of 
thought to differ amongst themselves had they 
all. taken their stand upon the same angle of 
vision. Can under any circumstance a thing, 
say a pot {ghata), for instance, appear to be 
different from what it is, if it be looked upon 
from the same standpoint ? But that there 
exists vast difference in the objects of treatment 
between the various schools cannot be 
gainsaid. It is this very difference in 
the outlook that necessitates the difference in 
their objects of treatment. Again, to an enquirer 
when all the systems are looked upon collectively, 
there appears a sort of gradation also amongst 
-the various schools of Indian Philosophy. One 
system presupposes the treatment of another. 
As for instance, the Sankara-Vedanta pre- 
supposes the Satkaryavdda, the caitanyasvarupa 
of the Atman and so on of the Sankhya.. It is 
therefore, difficult to follow a particular system, 
if systems dealing with those stages which are 
prior to that, have not been properly studied. 
The doctrines of Sankara-Vedanta cannot be 
rightly understood if the Sankhya system has 
not been thorou^ly studied, or those of the 
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Sinkhya without the careful study of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, and so on. Hence, what one parti- 
cular' system teaches is only an aspect of the 
ultimate truth and not the whole. 

Having kept all these in mind if any new 
approach is made to realise the highest end, it 
is welcome, and' I would consider it an addition 
to the existing systems of Indian Philosophy. 
. Do we not have some ten different systems of 
Vedanta alone closely based on the Brahma- 
sutras all leading to one and the same goal ? 
Not to speak of the pa^t but even within our 
own living memory, only some three years back, 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya ' Panchanana 
Tarkaratna of this very city propounded a new 
line of thinking, called Svaru<p3dvaitavdda and 
wrote a new and quite ori^nal commentary on 
the Brahmasutras, Isavasyopanisad and the 
Bhagavadgita named Saktibhdsya. His view- 
point is indeed a fresh addition to the list ,of the 
already existing monistic thoughts in the History 
of Indian Philosophy. According to this view 
the Absolute or the IJniversal Being is the Unity 
of Supreme Power which is identical and yet 
in a mysterious way transcendent of its mutually 
contradicting aspect of Cit and Adit (Puntsa and 
Prakriti), or Spirit and Matter— the eternal 
principles of Li^t and Darkness, of Conscious- 
ness and Insentiency, of Immutability and Flux. 
Spirit and Matter are held t'o have a common 
essence with Brahman or Sakti; in fact, they 
have the same indivisible unity of Being 

^ as of Brahman or Sakti. There may be 
others who might have done similar service to 
the cause of true knowledge. The only point 
to be kept in view is that we should be true to 
our aim and that we are consistent in our 
method of approach in accordance with what has 
been said before.- 

This sort of originality is possible only when 
a man has maintained moral and spiritual disci- 
pline throughout his life and is at least above 
the average man, if not entirely, free from rdga, 
dvesa and moha; and is always guided with 
right intuition and is also equipped 

with the knowledge of the existing systems. In 
the present generation most of us are busy in 
ascertaining the correct mterpretation of the 
existing texts. No doubt, this is very useful 
and must be done at all cost, but we should 
never forget that this is a means only and not 
the final aim. Thou^ Philosophy in India is 
more or less individualistic and requires that 
every individual person should realise the ulti- 
mate truth for himself, yet it is also necessary 


that he should leave behind his mature experi- 
ences for the good of the Mure generation. 

It is very encouraging to see that the study 
of Indian Philosophy is becoming more popular 
and that the students and teachers of European 
philosophy also consider their equipment incom- 
plete without its study. To my mind this is a 
change which has been brought about by the 
publication of the History of Indian Philosophy 
by Professors S. Radhakrishnan and Das-Gupta 
No doubt, the ground was originally prepared 
by the translations of the most important and 
difficult texts by the late Dr. Jha and a few 
others, but it is from the pen of these Professors 
that the thoughts have been synthetically arrang- 
ed and presented to the scholarly world in a more 
interesting and readable form, so that it has 
become quite clear to all that Indian Philosophy 
also can be studied like the Philosophy of other 
countries. Following these scholars many others 
have also begun to write and it is very pleasing 
indeed' to see several books 'now in the field. 
These scholars represent one, type of scholar- 
ship, while the other type is found represented 
by scholars like the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mm. 
Gopinath Kaviraja and a few others who have 
produced much more critical works entirely 
based on original sources and imbued with 
authenticity. 

These two types of work present a very 
important problem for us. We know the 
Western thought, though critical and logical, yet 
is entirely speculative. Scholars trained in that 
thought wholly depend upon reasonings and 
have no means to verify their conclusions. It is 
also a fact which needs no verification that how- 
soever pure a reasoning may be it can never 
ensure the validity of their results unless it is 
corrobroated by the actual reality. It is not 
that the Western scholarship does not' realise 
this deficiency in its method, but as the philo- 
sophical problems are so very subtle and as 
they deal mostly with things which are beyond 
the range of our physical means of verification, 
it is not at all possible to carry on experiments 
in this field. It is, therefore, that the results of 
their speculation are frustrated very often and 
the scholars working according to that method 
are never sure of what they are doing. In Indian 
Philosophy, however, there is the process of 
riididhya^na which is compulsory for all to test 
the validity of the results of pure reasoning, and 
so its conclusion is never found invalid. 

^ Under the circumstances, when scholars 
trained in the Western method purely on specu- 
lative lines make an effort to interpret the subtle 
problems of Indian Philosophy they cannot 
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ordinarily be expected to change their outlook 
and use the Indian method; for, once the specula- 
tive method has made its impijession on their 
mind, it is difficult, if not impossible, to wipe 
it off 'and remove their prejudices. I would 
insist on the combination of the critical method 
of Western scholarship and that of the orthodox 
learning. It may be true in the present circum- 
stances to doubt the critical habit of Indian 
scholars, but it is simply ignorance to deny it. 
Our higher studies in different branches of 
learning very clearly show that the method of 
critically examining a problem is even now 
traditionally present in most of our orthodox 
Pandits. It is, therefore, that the scholars of 
European philosophy try to find out the thoughts 
of Spinoza., Berkeley, Hume, Kant and Hegel 
in the works of Indian thinkers and if, by 
chance, they could thrust in their views in the 
works of Sankara, Ramanuja and others, then 
alone they appear to attach some sense to the 
works of Indian Philosophers. In other words, 
the present standard of judgment of our modem 
scholars is Western thought. Whatever appears 
similar to or is found nearer to the western 
thought that alone can have some value for our 
modernists. The result is that Indian thoughts 
are interpreted wrongly in the light of the western 
thoughts and the true spirit and merit are hardly 
ever realised by them. This is a grave danger 
which we have before us. If this practice is 
allowed to continue for a longer period, I am 
afraid, the original contributions of Indian 
Philosophy will be thrown behind the huge 
columns of thick dark clouds of utter ignorance, 
and the sublime tradition of the thought will be 
irrecoverably lost. 

Already it is found that, due to some reason 
or other, the traditions of certain schools are 
lost and we find ourselves in litter helplessness 
to Understand the true spirit of those thoughts. 
I will just refer to one or two instances to illus- 
trate Ithe above : 

From our studies of the various schools of 
philosophy, we find Sankhya has been so very 
popular that hardly there is a sastra, or even a 
book of Sanskrit literature which does not refer 
to its teachings, and it is perhaps due to this very 
popularity that we have so many variations in its 
treatment. As for instance, some hold Prakriti 
to be eternal, while others consider it to be a 
product." Again, some believe that there is only 
one Prakriti, while others propound its plurality, 
and go on. But due to the loss of its tradition 
and some connecting Imk we find hardly any 
commentary which oan claim to be true and faith- 


ful to what Isvarakrsna has taught in his Kari- 
Iccs, and to my mind it has become extremely 
difficult to restore his teachings. 

Again, a much more serious result appears 
to be that though it is so very clear that there 
exists a synthetic gradation amongst the various 
schools of Indian Philosophy, yet most of our 
orthodox Pandits, who are, in fact, the real 
custodians of the treasures of Indian scholarship, 
are quite unwilling to accept it. It is the negli- 
gence of this outlook which seems to me 
responsible for so much misunderstanding in the 
true interpretation of philosophical problems 
even amongst the orthodox Pandits. 

Then again, we know that the Bhssya of 
Ramanujacarya on the Badarayanasutras is call- 
ed Snhhasya and there is a common belief in this 
part of the country that the school of Ramanuja- 
Vedant,a is said to belong to the Srlsampraddya. 
Most of our Pandits and modern scholars hold 
that Sn is the founder of the Sampradaya and 
they quote the following verse from the Padma- 
pwrma m support of their belief : 

II 

But our critical study and enquiry in the 
traditional families indicate that Sri is not the 
founder of this Samprad^a-md that the school of 
Ramanuja-Vedanta emphasises Sriyah Patih and 
not Sri. It is further said that as the term Sri 

indicates the Vaisnavas of the 

Rtanwuja school and others also have been 
'traditionaly adding it before everything they 
name. So they have Srlvaikuntha, Srldhama, 
Srimvkha, and so on. Now it is difficult to say 
which of the two views is correct. 

These are some of the instances .where we 
can see the disastrous results of the loss of 
tradition and original thoughts. So if pur modem 
scholars continue the practice of reading western 
thoughts in Indian thoughts, I am afraid, only 
after a few years the true spirit will be lost, nay 
the very foundation of Indian Philosophy will 
be shaken, and once the tradition is lost, it will 
not be possible to recover it. 

I must make it clear that I am not opposed 
to any comparative study, rather I think it veiy 
useful for the clear understanding of philosophi- 
cal problems. What I mean, therefore, is that 
as the two thou^ts differ like the two poles 
in their outlook, it is very difficult to find out 
any common and useful ground to work on and 
any kin d of forced inte:^retation to bring them 
together will simply ruin the cause. So .these 
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two thoughts should be left to flourish quite 
indepeudeiitly in their own ^separate spheres. 
And if ever any reference has to be made for 
showing some similarity their outlook should 
never be forgotten. With these clear ideas of 
difference m mind whenever and wherever any 
attempt is made to study Indian Philosophy, 
it is welcome. It is, therefore, quite necessary 
that we, the Students and teachers of Indian 
Philosophy, should try to study the original 
teicts on the traditional methods _ and not to 
depend upon mere translations which are gene- 
rally confusing and sometimes convey thoughts 
not quite accurate. At present there is a great 
need of that type of scholarship which the late 
Mm. Dr. Jha, Mm. Ramavatara Sarma and the 
present Mm. Gopinath KaviraJ have shown in 
their works. We should produce works written 
with the help of modem critical method com- 
bined with the depth of leammg of the 
traditional Pandits. This type of work alone 
can maintain the high tradition and purity of 
Indian thought. Our work should be marked 
with authenticity fully documented with original 
texts and critical judgment. ' We know such 
works will not be so popular, but is it not 
dangerous to sacrifice everything for gaining 
popularity ? For popularity too we do want a 
separate set of books, so that they can be freely 
used by the beginners, _or those who are working 
in different fields and cannot easily get any 
facility to study standard works. But here also 
I would like the presentation of thoughts to be 
very accurate, so that the grounding of our 
beginners may not remain shaky and unsound. ' 
By the way, I wish to inform you- that it 
is with this very idea that the adimrers and 
friends of the late Dr. Ganganatha Jha have 
founded a Research Institute at Allahabad. 
Amongst its various aims, one is to bring the 
two types of scholars together to their mutual 
benefit. There are eminent Sanskritists whose 
knowledge of their subject is deep and quite 
sound, but neither it is recognised m the world 
of modern scholarship nor does the advantage of 
that learning become available to such modem 
scholars who need it most. It is very necessary 
to bring the Sanskntists who have finally quali- 
fied themselves on the traditional lines in close 
touch with the methods of modern scientific 
researches and to provide facilities to the modern 
scholars to be introduced to the depth of the 
traditional leammg of the orthodox Pandits. 


the ancient traditional learning of the country 
which to our great regret is fast disappearing, 
But it pains 'm* to remark that we never feel for 
this even for a moment. It will not be out of 
place to quo'te a few lines from the expenences 
of an ex-Governor of Bengal which will tell you 
what others think of our Pandits even these 
days. Lord Lytton says : 

“I have called this book PundUs and Elephanh 
because, as I said in my farewell address to the meinijbers 
of the Asiatic Society,* these were examples of the 
mdigenous genuine and original qualities which com- 
pelled my admiration whenever and wherever I met 
them. I never tired of watchmg elephants and studying 
their ways and habits. They seemed to me to be the 
emlbodiment of the true civilisation of India. Their 
antiquity, their calm dignity, their deliberation, their 
immense reserve of strength, their complete seU- 
oonfidence and therr superb humility were qualities that 
I also associated with the Pundits.” 

Coming back to my proper subject I wish 
to draw your serious attention to a very impor- 
tant fact. I need not say that India is 
essentially a country of spiritual and r,pligious 
thoughts Philosophy and religion are the two 
vital parts of her people. Not only in the very 
veins of her people there flow Philosophy and 
Religion but even in the very soil of her we see 
nothing but Philosophy and Religion. Such 
being the case, how do you like that thousands 
of her children go out of the sacred portals of 
our Universities every year without getting any 
opporttunity whatsoever of thinking, nay even 
of hearing, for a moment of their own essence, 
I mean Philosophy and Religion ? We pres- 
cribe courses in Western Philosophy, Logic, 
Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics and so on and 
teach bur boys things which are quite foreign 
to their nature and which may or may not be 
congenial to them, but why are we ashamed or 
careless to prescribe even one-fourth of the entire 
degree course to be compulsorily taught in Indian 
Philosophy ? Dare you say that there is 
nothing worth teaching ? What more shameful 
can it be to see that the best brains of the country 
go out without ever being told of the best hidden 
treasures of their own in the Upanisads and the 
works of great Acdrya Sankara, Ramanuja and 
others ? 

The same is the fate of Religion which 
alone teaches us the means of becoming happy 
here and here-after. It is religion alone which 
moulds the life of a man. If closely seen, it ip 
found that every man follows consciously or 


Then alone we shall have the most needed com- 


■ Vide — Pandits and elephants are things which are 


fiCBOlarsuip, This will also holp us to prosGivo has made me acquainted with them both^' — ^ 1927 , 
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unconsciously soine religion or other, but what 
is required is to give a regular training in it on 
right lines, so that one can understand the essence 
of it and make the best use of it in the course 
of one’s whole life. But we see that in the course 
of his entire period of training a boy is never 
told of it. He IS, therefore, quite ignorant as 
to the very aim of his life. Even when he grows 
old and completes his training period, he becomes 
fiC much merged into the worldly life that he 
hardly gets any time to think of what is Religion 
The result is that throughout his whole life he 
fails to experience peace and consolation and 
never realises the force of inner-self. He never 
feels for a moment that there is a life after 
death and that he should make some preparation 
for 'that long journey. His life remains aimless 
and irregular. May I ask you to tell me who 
is responsible for all these ? Can we consciously 
throw the blame on the shoulders of our young- 
sters ? Never. Persons in authority alone are 
to be blamed. It is their duty to give them 
timely snstructions in this line also. So they 
alone are responsible for all the shortcomings 
of our youngsters. Even if anything is being 
done at present towards this in any institution 
it is clear the authorities are never serious and 
so the little they do becomes a farce. 

It is never late to admit one’s own mistake. 
We may even now, if we desire to do something 
seriously, rectify our past negligence. I would 
therefore, suggest that we should try our best to 
introduce a full paper in Indian Logic in the 
Intermediate stage and one full paper m the 
degi’ee course to begin with and after some 
experience we must reserve fifty per cent of the 
total marks for Indian Philosophy for every 
examination. We are the authorities to propose 
this in our committees of courses m different 
Boards and Universities, and if we at all realise 
the seriousness of this proposal we should not 
fail to take the earliest opportunity to move the 
proposal in our committees and draft the sylla- 
bus for the course and appoint qualified scholars 
to write books accordingly. 

There is one more point to which I would 
like to draw your attention. For any kind of 
higher research work a good collection of manu- 
scripts is quite indispensable. Though there are 
several organisations where this work of collec- 
tion searches is being done, yet there is a very 
^eat need of making much more vigorous efforts 
in this field. Every day we see that thousands 
of manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and are 
left at the mercy of w'hite-ants and are lost for 
ever. * It is to be kept in mind that for the re- 
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construction of the social, political, philosophical, 
and religious history of India, w'e have to 
depend entirely on these MSS. alone. That we 
have not yet been able to do much work in the 
ancient period of our history is a clear proof 
to show that our searches in this field are not 
quite satisfactory. I may inform you that just 
a little effort in this field has enabled us to 
collect over three thousand manuscripts for the 
newly established Ganganalha Jha Research 
Institute at Allahabad within five or six months. 
We have definite information about thousands 
of manuscripts lying unused and uncared tor in 
this very city and we can casiiy imagine the 
importance of these manuscripts. I may ten you 
that the ‘owners in most cases are ignorant of 
the value of these manuscripts and so Jiey are 
perishing It is very difficult to preserve these 
manuscripts and if no effort to secure them 
or to preserve them even in their ow'n piaces is 
made m near future, they will all be thrown 
in the lap of mother Gangd. It is also necessary 
m most cases to get their transcripts done, lor 
some of the MSS. have become so very old that 
they will be destroyed even while handling. 
This W'ork of ours needs big funds and sincere 
workers. For want of funds, I am sure, no 
serious scholarly work can ever be allow ea to 
suffer and particularly when we have our revered 
Pandit Madana Mohana Malaviya and Profes- 
sor Radhakrishnan with their Rajas, Maharajas 
and Birlas. I only feel dearth of man. It is a 
work which can be done if all of us join togedicr 
and try to collect these MSS. from eveiy vniage 
and town where w'e go and live. I wou.d ask 
even the students to collect these fiom their 
villages and place them in safe p^ace. 

Lastly, I would draw your attention to the 
fact that there seems to be a tendency to regaid 
Jainism and Buddhism as separate from Indian 
Philosophy. I do not see any justification lor 
this. Already there are so many splits and do 
we not feel tired of it ? Are they foreign to 
India ? Do we not see vast differences even 
amongst the orthodox systems themselves ? 
Can any student of Indian Philosophy neglect 
their study ? It is the duty of every student 
of Philosophy to study each of these systems 
from the right angle of vision and do full justice 
to them. No system of thought can be properly 
studied without reference to all of them. So I 
leave it to you to find out if there is any sense 
in this split. 

This is all, friends, that I had to say; and 
I hope we shall be able to do something to fur- 
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ther the cause of Indian Philosophy on right preserve manuscripts Before I conclude I must 
lines. I shall regard myself amply rewarded if once more thank you for your kindness and 
you can secure a safe place for it in our Institu- patient hearing. 

tions and also do something to collect and (Concluded) 


LIN YUTANG’S “MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE” 

An Appreciation 

By ABANY C. BANERJEE 


Lin YuT-iNG — ^the name echoes long in the 
Indian heart. For it is the name of a contem- 
porary Easterner whose published words, 
powerful and graceful, have done much to rouse 
the East to a new knowledge and a new courage 
about itself in a context of world-awareness. 
Like our own Rabindranath Tagore, he has added 
to the international stature of our Eastern dig- 
nity and given international meaning to our 
Eastern cry for freedom. The presence of this 
Chinese 'writer recently in our midst and his 
passionately spoken utterance to us about our- 
selves have happily reinforced the already 
abundant inspiration derived from his writings 
His latest book, Between Laughter and Tears, 
also has for its theme our distressful selves. But 
it has been rendered forbidden fruit for the 
reading public of India ! So, let us turn — 'for 
what the psychologist may call ‘ compensation ’ 
— to one of Lin Yutang’s many enthralling 
publications about his native land, India’s cul'- 
tural and geographical neighbour, China. The 
book I have in mind bears the title My Country 
and My People. It is a work of singular charm 
and compelling power. Here is one of the 
essential books of our time, a book born of rare 
knowledge and understanding. Lin Yutang is 
a master mind, in whom we see the fine flower- 
ing of the blended cultures of East and West 
This wise man of the modern East writes to 
educate the world about China or rather about 
the many Chinas astir upon the screen of time; 
the classic China of a far-flung storied past, the 
stricken China of a chaotic yesterday, the risen 
China of an epic present and the dream China 
of a beckoning to-morrow. 

He writes with expansive and synthetic 
scholarship about the cycles of Chinese history 
down-a-down, milleniums : 

“Each cycle,” he maintains, ‘‘each cycle (of eight 
hundred years or so) “begins with a short-lived and 


militarily strong dynasty, which unified China after 
centuries of internal strife. Then follow four or five 
hundred years of peace, with one change of dynasty, 
.succeeded by successive waves of wars, resulting soon 
in the removal of the capital from the North to the 
South. Then came secession and rivalry between North 
and South with increasing intensity, followed by subju- 
gation under a foreign rule, winch ended the cycle. 
History then repeats itself and with the unification of 
China again under Chinese nile there is a nnv bloom 
of culture.” ' 

And what were the stabilizing forces 
that conserved the country’s integrity through- 
out the ages ? Her family system “ which was 
so well-defined and organized as to make it im- 
possible for a man to forget where his lineage 
belonged”; her rural ideal in life and art which 
perennially reinforced and rehabilitated her 
spirit; her preference for the simpler joys of life, 
lest the gods should be jealous. “ Choose the 
lighter happiness,” admonished a tliinker at the 
end of the Mmg Dynasties. 

According to Lin Yutang, the traits peculiar 
to the Chinese character have been (1) sanity, 
(2) simplicity, (3) love of nature, (4) patience, 
(5) indifference, (6) old roguery (by which he 
means an attitude of gentle amusement at the 
crude and callow manifestations of life), (7) 
fecundity, (8) industry, (9) frugality, (10) love 
of family, (11) pacifism, (12) contentment, (13) 
humour, (14) conservation and (15) sensuality. 
He appraises with acumen each of these qualities, 
without recourse to Western yard-sticks of value 
but equally without any shy evasions or soft 
concealments. He is an authentic realist, incisive 
and unflinching.' Unlike such Western Sinologues 
as the author of Letters from John Chinaman 
or the author of The Flight of the Dragon, he 
does not blink the sad and seamy side of his 
country’s civilization; he is swift to flay that 
side. The subjection, of women to the tyranny 
of neglect, the snobbery, nepotism and acquisi- 
tiveness of mandarins, the jejune pomposity of 
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classical scholars, the all too common distortion 
of pacifism into poltroonery, of patience into ser- 
vility, of conservatism into greasy complacency, 
are impartially swept into his condemnation 
Lih Yutang sums up the virtues and vices of his 
ancient race in the single word “ mellowness.” 

This “ mellowness ’’ caused and conditioned 
the developments of Chinese custom, thought and 
ffulture for many long centuries What is the 
meaning of life ? Christianity has asked the 
question and waited hauntedly for an answer to 
be wafted from the Beyond. Nietzschean philo- 
sophy screamed vehemently that life was 
empty of purpose; but it lacked faith m its own 
disbelief. Chinese humanism, however, found the 
true end m the simple enjoyment of the good 
things of the earth and in refined human relation- 
ships. Thus considerate respect for old age 
became one of the grace notes of Chinese life, 
and elegance of manners, so amply prevailing, 
reflected the generosity of the Chinese soul. Gas- 
tronoiuy came to be commonly regarded as an 
aesthetic adventure in which food was eaten for 
its “ textm'e,” “ the elastic and crisp effect it had 
on the teeth,” as well as for its “ colour, fragi’ance, 
flavour ” and blending of flavours. Tea drinking 
became an art and a cult _ As for wine, listen to 
this song called “ Drinking alone under the 
Moon ” by a lonely poet : 

“A pot of wine amidst the flowers, 

Alone I drink sans company 
The moon I invite as drinking friend. 

And with my shadow we are three. 

The moon, I see, she does not drink, 

My shadow only follows me • 

I’ll keep them company a while. 

For spring’s the time for gayety. 

“I smg the moon she swings her head; 

I dance ; my shadow swells and sways. 

We sport together while awake, 

While drunk, we all go our own ways 
An eternal, speechless trio then, 

Till m the clouds we meet again !” 

Why, there was a technique evolved in China 
even for the transition of consciousness sweetly 
from waking to sleeping, so that one might arrive 
“ without any effort at the fairy palace ” of 
dreams. 

This “ mellowness,” too, gave China her true 
religion, which was neither the rectitudinous credo 
bf Confucius nor Buddha’s abnegational doctrine 
of Nirvana, but the luxuriant Pantheism of 
Laotse, in which human life became contextured 
with, the life of surrounding Nature. Was there 
a house to be built, or a temple or a pagoda or 
a little open pavilion on the edge of a pond ? 


‘ Its lines should soothe but not obtrude. Its roofs 
should nestle quietly beneath the kind shade of tiees 
Md soft boughs should gently brush its brow. The 
Chinese roof does not shout out loud and does not 
point its fingeis at heaven. It only shows peace and 
bovys in modesty befoie the firmament. . . . The best 
architecture is that in which we are not made to feel 
where natuie ends and where art begins.” 

Had a home to be decorated or a garden to 
be planted ? Shen Fu told them liow to “ show 
the large in the small and the small m the large, 
provide^ for the real in the unreal and for the 
Unreal in the real ” by a process of suggestion, 
evocation, surprise and rhythmical irregularity 
in agreement with nature. Were man and 
woman held in a long embrace ? They were 
but Lie human counterpart of saplings in love 
bending boughs and whispering secrets of a 
wistful happiness whose moments were fleeting 
for evei’ away. And to Cliinese ears the laughter 
of the child melted orchestrally into the trilling 
of the bird, the chirping of the cicada and the 
wind among the trees. Thus man and Nature 
in China united to make a common pattern of 
earthly life. 

From this union was derived, as Lin Yutang 
makes vivid to our appreciation, the arts of 
China, which have been among the wonders of 
the world. The sorcery and dynamism of line 
in Chinese calligraphy drew its inspiration from 
what he calls the “ rhythmic vitality ” of Nature. 
The enchanted world of Chinese painting, as we 
enter it with this enlightening Chinaman, thrills 
us to reverent awe and ecstasy It is a world of 
, fresh transforming movements that reveal a new 
earth and a new firmament of unsuspected light, 
warmth and tenderness, of indefinable associa- 
tions and elusive emotions, a world in which 
vision and design and translucency are animated 
by a creational energy throbbing in unison and 
intimacy with the moods, accents and rhythms 
of Nature. With what magic strokes those 
masters of old brought into being beauty, as if 
the brush had been driven by a whirlwind or 
been fluttered by a reed or been wimpled by 
a dancing brook or been stirred by the trembling 
eff a leaf or been fanned by the echo of its rustle ! 
One holds one’s breath enravished ! . . . About 
Chinese poetry, too, the author utters winged, 
illuminating words that awaken us to a sense of 
its vibrant, pictorial grace and exquisitry. Yes, 
pictorial; for this poetry was, indeed, painting 
through the medium of words. The treatment 
of its themes and the spirit it evoked were those 
of the picture. It was not uncommon, there- 
fore, for a poet to be also a painter or for a 
painter to be also a poet. Witness the picture- 
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technique and the nature-intoxicated mood in the 
following lines of Ch’en Ngo about the lotus 
flower : 

“ Lightly dips her green bonnet 
When a Zephyr past her has blown; 

Red and naked she shows herself, 

When she is sure of being alone.” 

Lin Yutang sensitively sums up by observ- 
ing that Chinese poetry ‘'gives a picture, ex- 
presses a sentiment and leaves the rest to the 
reader’s imagination.” What a civilization, what 
a people ! — one exclaims, as one tears breath- 
lessly through the first nine chapters of the book. 

The opening pages of the tenth and last 
chapler, however, tell a woefully different tale. 
The shock of impact with the Western world 
threw China into convulsions. Gone were her 
age-old “ mellowness,” her balanced fife, her 
quiet dignity, vigour and self-confidence. She 
had lost her bearings, lost her anchorage. She 
was adrift helplessly upon dark and dangerous 
waters and she was buffeted by cruel rushing 
winds. In an early edition of the book, the 
writer has described in poignant detail those 
“ years of bewildering aggression, of hesitancy 
and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile p.cas for intercession and use- 
le.«s cryirg over broken pledges.” Whither, 
China, whither ? Oh, for a leader of inspiring, 
full-grown modern stature, a saviour who will 
unite the race, make it arise and wrest back its 
lost integrity and its more than half-lost free- 
dom !— Lin Yutang cries out in wondering paiq,. 

Suddenly on July 7, 1937, the Japanese 
aggression burst upon the country. Purblind, 
wanton, swaggering, diabolical aggression ! City 
after city was captured; homes were desecrated 
and destroyed; property was stolen or looted; 
women were raped and babies bayoneted under 
the vciy eyes of those who loved them most 
dearly. 

■‘dmee God’s- creation of man,” Lin Yutang pro- 
tests. ■■ no race or nation has subjected the population 
of a fellow-nation to gieater atiocities. with greater con- 
sistency, ruthkssness, arrogance, cruelly, indecency jnd 


self-demoralization on such a scale as the Japanese have 
done in China.” 

An army of ghosts arose in mute appeal 
the serried ghosts of the ravished women 
and murdered babes, pleading to the nation, the 
whole nation, for avenging retribution And a 
miracle happened ! Lin Yutang’s crie-du-coeur 
was answered. In the darkest hour of her his- 
tory, China found her Man of Destiny — Chiang 
Kai-shek. Under his masterly leadership, astute, 
far-sighted and determined, all the forces and 
resources of the country were mobilized, coalesced 
and hurled into resistance of Japan. What a 
resistance it has been 1 The watching world 
marvels today at the strength, suppleness, endur- 
ance, resilience and unperturbed courage of this 
re-aw'akened giant The fight goes on. The 
struggle, spells doom to Japan. “ It is in- 
envitable,” says Lin Yutang, “ that Japan will 
lose in this war.” He particularizes the grounds 
for his assurance; they are clear and cogent. 
Not the least of them is the sterling conffibution 
in “ blood, tears, toil, sweat ” and brains made 
by the Communist element in China to the grand 
common cause. And, 

^^When the hurly-burly’s done 

When the battle’s lost and won ” 

— ^^Lat then ? Lin Yutang envisages a radiant 
prospect in which, under the combined auspices 
of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek on the one hand 
and of such leaders as Chu Teh and Mao Tseh- 
tung on the other, China will have reached for- 
ward to a new dispensation, a fair and gracious 
equalilarian way of living. Communism in 
Future China promises to be, not a sickly exotic, 
potted in a system of imprisoning theories, but 
a free, happy, healthy, abundant growth, native 
to the land, racy of her soil. 

As one puts down this book, one murmurs 
again : “ What a country and what a people 1” 

Such portions of the above* article as have been 
taken from the writer’s broadcast talk on Lin Yutang’s 
My Count) y and My People are published here by the 
courtesy of A. I. R., Calcutta, 
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FESTSCHRIFT PROFESSOR P. V. KANE A 
Volume of Studies m Indology presented to Professor 
P. V. Kane, MA , LL,M. Edited hy S M. Kaire and 
P. K. Code. Pp, xvi-\-55L Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona. lOp. 

This work consists of over seventy papers from the 
pen of' scholars, both Indian and foieign, presented to 
the rSnowned San&kritist on his sixtieth birthday on 
May 7, 1941. It opens, appropriately enough, with a 
presentation letter to Piofessor Kane, followed by his 
biogr^pliy and a select list of his publications, English 
and^ Marathi. Of the different branches of Indology 
represented in this scholaily volume, literatme, naturally 
enough claims the laigest space. In the domain of 
Vedic liieiature wc may specially mention Rigveda 
Citations m the Mahabhaiata by V. M. Apte (con- 
taining a list of paiallel te.xts wuth valuable notes), 
Visnu in the Veda by R. N Dandekar (an exhaustive 
study of the Vedic references to this deity), the Deve- 
lopment of the Figuie of Speech in the Rigveda Hymno- 
logy by D, R Bhandaikar (noticing Atisayokli, Vpama 
and other figures), Ahhimsthana or Ahhmistana by 
Suiya Kama (discussion of a reading m Grhyasutras) 
and the Stoiy of Sapiavadhn and Vadhnmati by H. D. 
Velankar (cj'itical study of Rigveda v. 78). Classical 
Sanskrit literature is adequately represented by Epic 
Studies, VIII, by V. S. Sukthankar (discussion of rela- 
tion between rhe Rama episode of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana), Notes on some Mahabharata Commen- 
tones by V. Raghavan (noticing a number of less known 
commentators like Vaiada and Yajna-narayana), the 
Piose Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana by S. K. 
De (critical studies of tliese wmrks with prefatory dis- 
cussion of origin and eaily history of Kavyas) and the 
Pioblem of the Bnki’-canta by A. D. Pusalkar. Valuable 
contributions to the study of Smrti literature are present- 
ed hy Additional Venes of Katyayana on Vyavahara by 
K V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (containing a list of 121 
verses found in Varadaiaja South Indian Digest and 
supplcmcnling Professor Kane’s Katyayana Smrti- 
saroddhaia), the Position of Smiitis as a source of 
DJiaivKi by A. S. Altckar (on the oiigin and nature of 
Siniti authont}), Same Thoughts on the Interpretation 
of the Srrmt Texts by K. B Gajondiagadkar the Text of 
Sidapam's Dolayalra-viveka by Suresh Chandra Baneiji, 
and TiTtka-yni\a in the Aravyakaparvan and the Padma- 
purana by M, V. Vaidya. Of gieat mteiest for bteraiy 
his^oiy and biography are Some Poets of the Dmdma 
Family by A. N Kiishna Aiyangar (genealogy and 
chronology of a distinguished family of South Indian 
Pandits), Bkarcu and Avantwarman by S. K. Dikshit 


(on Bana’s preceptor and his Maukhari admirer), Kalan^ 
dika-prakasa of Somanatha Yyasa by N. V. Athaley 
(analysis of an ISth-century unpublished encyclopaedic 
work and its commentary), Vaiadaraja and his Works by 
P. K. ^Gode (chronological and biographical notice of 
the grammarian), Subandhu's Home by R. G Harshe 
(suggestmg that Subandhu was an inhabitant of Central 
India and not of Bengal). In the branch of general 
history, we may refer particularly to an unknown but 
danng project of King Samhhap by G. S. Sardesai 
(based on two unpublished Sanskrit letters in the Jaipur 
archives), the Exact Date of the Arrival of the Parsis in 
India by I. J S. Taraporewala (supporting Hodivaia’s 
date of 936 A.D and his identification of the Indian 
protector of the immigrants with the Silahara Prince 
Vijjadadeva), Is the Ajnapaira of Ramchandiapant 
Spurious ? by T. S. Shejwaikar (criticising the view of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar about its genuineness), the Andhras 
in Aliment India by B. C. Law and the Marhatta Occupa- 
tion of Gingee by C. S Shnnivasachari. Archeology is 
represented by Tniasawya by V. V. Mirashi (correcting 
an error in Kielhorn’s reading and translation of a Kala- 
ciiri inscription), Mukuia, Mauh and Kinta by N. V. 
Malha (discussing the piecise meaning of these types 
of head-dress), Varieties of Visnu Image by G. H. Khare 
(suggestmg tliat the 24 varieties of Visnu image came 
into existence not before the end of the 9th century). 
In the division of Philology, we have to mention Notes 
on a Vaitika (?), etc. by S, P. Chaturvedi, Authorship 
of the Unadz-sutras by K. Mahadeva Kiishna Sharma 
(suggesting that the author was most probably a Vararuci 
flourishing some time after Patanjah), ardham 

as a Piepo^tion in the Language of the Brahmanas by 
Siddheswar Varma, Praknt uccidima and uccudai by 
S. M. Katre. Under the head Philosophy, we have a 
number of interesting papers like Logical System of 
Madhvacarya by S, Siikantha Sastri. Among other 
branches we may notice under the head Rhetoric Ariha- 
guna Slesa bv C. R. Devadhar, under the head Astro- 
nomy, Test of the Vedic Eclipse-Cycle by R Shama 
Sastri,- and Some Observations on Kauiilyols measures 
of Time by G D. Tamaskar. The important branch of 
Vernacular literature is represented by a few papers 
such as the Existence of ^ Prose Woiks^ in the Oldest 
Tamil by C. R. Sankaran, New Light on the Sangam 
Age by K. G. Sankar, and Devotional Lyncs in Kannada 
Literatuie by K. G Kundangar. Under the head Reli- 
gious Histoiy, we^may particularly mention the Digam- 
bara and Svetamhara Sects of Jainism by Kanta Prasad 
Jam (contradicting certain views of C. J. Shah, Jaimsm 
in North India). Vaishnavism of Assam and Southern 
India by B. Kakati (pointing out some interesting 
parallels), and Basis and Ideal in Buddhism by Mrs. 
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C. A. F. Eliys Davids Avestan is represented by a 
sohtaiy paper Hahoht Nash by E. M F. Kanga. 

While so many papers reach a high degree of merit, 
there are one or two exceptions, e.g , Materials jor the 
History oj Gujaiat of the Pre-Valabhi Period. We have 
noticed a few slips, e.g.^ Renaissance of Sanskrit Litera- 
tuie stated as the title of a book by Max Muller (p, 70), 
not to speak of a number of errors in the paper last- 
named. 

U N. Ghoshal 

HINDU-MUSLIM PROBLEM : By Bahai Ah 
Mirzaj B.A. (Oxon,), Thacker cfc Co.j Ltd,, Bombay. 
Pp 92. Pnce Rs. 

The Hmdu-Muslim problem, one of the most 
prominent questions of the day, was the subject of 
Patna Xlnnersity Extension lectures in 1938 when Mr. 
Mirza, author of the book under review, delivered two 
lectuies, examining and diagnosing the problem from the 
nationalist’s and commimalisFs viewpoint. The third 
chapter has been added, suggesting possible solutions by 
which India can get out of the tangle. 

The author has shown much ingenuity in piesent- 
mg the problem, and his shrewd observations, though 
not always correct, are interesting reading. He describes 
the Muslim’s as a shepherd’s creed, and the Hindu’s, as 
an agriculturist’s. But the Muslim is no longer a 
nomad, and Indian agriculture is closely associated 
with the question of livestock It is high time that 
distinctions without diference were placed in their 
proper perspective. There are distinctions, and there 
will be, but none of them need or should present an 
effective obstacle to national solidarity or Indianism.” 

Let us examine the solutions suggested : (A) re- 

orientation of our views so that we may have freedom 
for our goal, not non-violence as a creed But the 
Congress standpomt has always been that; only the 
freedom for which the Congress stands has been sought 
to be defined with regard to what is the best way to 
attain it; and by the way, the Congress has tried to 
present the Indian opinion, to be representative of 
India’s millions. Having no axe of its own to grind, 


befoie the public again and again so that sectional 
squabbles might cease. (C) Justice, abolition of private 
mtercbt and usury, and releasing the masses from the 
clutches of the mahajan Heie the Congress does not 
advocate the diastic use of foice, but a patient educa- 
tive process which would root out the evil (D) Direct- 
ing the people’s minds to subjects of common interest, 
e.g., condition of Indians outside India (E) Adoption 
of the Roman script. The nationalist or Congress solu- 
tion has not been in each learning the other’s script but 
m adopting words in common use, so that the speech 
in Hindi or Hmdusthani may be understood by^ all. 
The Roman script may do well in China, Malay and 
Tiiikey, but the Devanagari script has been pionoimced 
by competent judges to be scientific, and the unwilling- 
ness to adopt is, seems to be another (maybe, only a 
passing) phase of commiinalism — Kvhich would prefer 
an imported commodity even when the home product 
lb quite satisfactory. 

The writer has treated the whole question m a 
flesh manner. He writes in a humorous, critical, gra- 
phic way, and he is optimistic in his outlook. He asks • 
“ Whv is there this insistence on ‘Hindu-Mushm unity 
as essential for the attainment of Swaraj when it will 
automatically disappear wuth the attainment of freedom <’ 
Why follow this shadow and eternally attempt com- 
prohnses ” Mahatma Gandhi had taken up this atti- 
tude as is noiw well-known through his public utitcrances 
duiing 1941-42 

P R. Sen 

CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE • By Pimctpal Brojo Sundar ^Roy, 
M.A., B.L. of Lady Keane Girls' Collegej Shillong. 
Published by A. Roy & Co , 2A, Radha Proshad Lane, 
Calcutta. Pp Price Indian 

Rs. U12, Foicign 4s. or il. 

The pagination of the book is rather cumbrous. 
And we are not sure if there is such a thing as The 
European Literature. Europe has produced so many 
literatures that the use of the definite article here must 


It has tried faithfully and, of course, according to its 
own lights, not ignoring the objective conditions but 
after a careful study of them, to speak on behalf of 
India. Another point m this connection requires a 
little clearing up; satyagraha is not a mere general 
strike, as the writer seems to think; there is a world 
of difference between the two (pp. 74-75) . (B) Efficiency 
should be the sole criterion in making appointments 
and conferring! promotions m the public services. The 
writer’s statement bears reproduction in extenso. “ Hin- 
dus being more educated, it is possible for them to 
dominate most departments on the basis of efficiency. 
Muslims, as Indians, must be prepared to take that risk. 
If they don’t, then for Muslims there is the risk of 
deterioration under protection; and for Indians in 
general, there is the. danger of neglecting the real 
problem; for it must be definitely realised, that if pro- 
portional representation m the services becomes the 
objective, then the desire to secure a larger proportion 
of employment for the community will act as a blind 
to the real problem, that is, of unemployment of the 
middle classes. [But is that the real problem ? Not the 
unemployment of all classes ?— Reviewer.] India is far 
too backward compared to^ other countries of the world, 
and therefore when there is a choice between adequate 
representation of communities on the one hand and 
efficiency on the other, then every true Indian must in 
the interest of his country choose efficiency. If he does 
not, then his communal gain also remains of doubtful 
value.” These words should be brou^t prominently 


at least be considered misleading, if not a mistake. 

The book consists of some twenty essays and are, 
according to the author himself, “‘mainly intended for 
the students of the B. A Honours and M.A. classes in 
English.” They are expected to supply the historical 
background necessary for a proper appreciation of 
English literature. But the author has another purpose. 
“European writers,” he says m his Preface, “have a 
certain superiority-complex and we being a conquered 
race an mferiority-compicx These two factors have 
been working on our intellectual outlook during the 
last hundred years and are seriously interfering with the 
development of the Hindu intellect.” The author in- 
tends “ to undo this hypnotism ” by pointing out the 
“limitations of the European ideals.” Many will wel- 
come it as a perfectly laudable endeavour. It is un- 
doubtedly patriotic. But some may ask if it is litera- 
ture. 

In the Intioduction, the author gives a summary 
of the mam currents m European literature. These are 
Hellenisation, Romanisafion, Christianisation, Orientali- 
sation, Moralisation, Renaissance, Secularisation, Refor- 
mation, Rationalisation and Democratisation. He alsa 
speaks of Europeanisation of human life. “It means 
the mechanisation of industries and the administration 
of affairs on democratical principles” 

This Europeanisation includes democratisation and 
uses science “more for destructive work and for the 
enslavement of the weaker races by the stronger.” 
“Hence the Europeanisation amounts to a sort of am- 
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mahzation instead of divmisation of man.” But ^'our 
old rnilisation was developed for the purpose of divim- 
sation of human nature.” 

In this enumeration of the currents of the Euiopean 
literatuie, Fascism or Nazism and Bolshevism find no 
place We wonder why. They also are powerful ten- 
dencies and have already produced literatuie of a type. 

In trying to combat the inferiority complex of his 
students, the author has interspersed his essays with 
frequent references to and quotations from Sanskrit 
literature. But it is not Sanskrit literature proper but 
ihe Sanskrit scriptures upon which he so often draws. 
In his Appendix on Soliloquy j we expected some refer- 
ence to Sanskrit drama. 

Some of the author’s statements may appear to 
many as over-patriotic and therefore less critical than 
they should be. '‘In the European system of thought 
there has been an eternal divergence between reasoning 
and religion.” "In India, on the contrary, since the 
earliest time, as we see m the Rigveda, leasomng has 
been the basis of belief and thinking” (p. 123). "The 
Piirans are nothing but the illustrations of the deeper 
truths of the Vedanta” (p 124). "In India there have 
been many philosophies, but all devoted to the interpre- 
tation of the Vaidik truths” (p. 126). "Even in most 
modern times philosophy has not dared in Euiope to 
regulate religion” (p 128). These and similar state- 
ments betray what might almost be called a partisan 
Spirit. -‘It should be the first endeavour of a historian 
and a'^critic to rise above it. 

But the author has read extensively and the infor- 
mation that he has .stocked in his book will be of use 
to our college students Even those readers who have 
passed out of college will perhaps be provoked to think 
again tlicii conclusions on literature, religion and philo- 
Bophy, 

U C. Bhattacharjee 

WITH NO REGRETS * By Knshna Hatheesiitg. 
Padma Publications Ltd, Bombay, Pp. 198+ 

xinu. Pnee Bs. 6^. 

Krishna Hatheesing, Jawaharlahs youngest sister, 
records in this narrative of personal reminiscences the 
pilgrimage of an aident soul to the sacred precincts of 
life lived as an inner adventure with all its idealism, 
and courage, its doubts and questionings, its joys and 
sonms She tells us the story of this adventure with 
the freedom and freshness of a mountain torrent, with 
the simplicity and grandeui of truth itself, and m words 
immaiehed for their expressive quality. The story is 
naturally woven into the fabric of the domestic history 
of the Nehru family and the popular legends that have 
grown around the Anand Bhawan during the last quarter 
of a century. But the emphasis is moie on the human 
aspect of the drama than on the political The authoress 
gently lifts the veil of awe and mystery surrounding 
the historic Anmid Bhawan with its woi Id-renowned in- 
mates, and leads us on to its couityards and gaidens, 
to its coriidofs and dining rooms at all possible hours 
of the day and night where the destinies of this family 
and this country are being shaped Through the en- 
chanting pages of this book, w^e live again, with the 
authoress, great moments which are well worth an 
eternity — moments of unconquerable faith and poignant 
despair, of suppressed ieais and supreme courage, of 
unbounded love and graceful dedication. There are 
wonderful pen-pictures of the patiiarchal Motilal, the 
passionate and intrepid Jawahar, the delicate and bmve 
mother, the fragile and heroic Kamala with all their 
charms and frailties, and that unforgettable self-effacing 
aunt dedicated to the service of the Nehru household. 


Across the landscape of tins family history fall the 
bright lights and the half-lights, the dimmer and the 
deeper shadows inseparable from human destiny. 
Krishna Hatheesing confides m us some of her secrets as 
w^ell— her romantic escapades, her unconventional court- 
ship sublimating in marriage, and her reactions to new 
modes of living in new cities and unfamiliar environ- 
ments. And above all, her portraj’ai of convict “Bachuli” 
whom she met as a fellow prisoner in the Lucknow 
Central Jail will lemain unsurpassed m tenderness and 
sublimity of expression. 

The personal and the national mingle wonderfully 
m the rythmic current of living lines all throughout 
luishna Hatheesing’s lemmiscent reflection, and indeed, 

“ with no regrets ” she weaves a unique pattern of auto- 
biographical art. Her work belongs as much to the 
lijstoiy of contemporary India as to the visions of a 
new India and a new humanity yet to emerge from the 
ashes of a soulless and spent-up civilization. 

Monindeamohajs? Moulik 

SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDIA By P. J, J, Pmio. Published by New 
Book Company, 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay, Pp, 
4S5 Pi ICG Bs, 15. 

With the intioduction of Provmcial Autonomy in 
1937, Mr. Wattal and Dr. Gyan Chand’s admirable 
books on the subject became out of date and the need 
for a new book was keenly felt. Prof. Pinto’s book now 
removes that longfelt want. The present volume is 
divided into three parts. The first part is theoretical, 
comparative and constitutional, and deals with the 
geneial principles of Financial Admmistration, the 
Budget procedure, the Indian Constitutional background 
and the financial organisation in India. Constitutional 
provisions affecting personnel and organisation have been 
iscussed here The second part deals with the Central 
and Provincial Budgets It gives a descriptive and 
critical study of the prepaiation, submission, voting and 
execution of the Budget in detail. This part is intend- 
ed to provide a continuous account of the different 
processes of the budget system in India.” The third part 
deals with the relations between the Centre, the Pro- 
vinces and the Indian States, the Government and the 
Reserve Bank, and gives a graphic critical account of 
the Public Debt of India. Railway Board, the Railway 
Budget, the Defence Services, Post and Telegraphs, etc., 
have also been discussed. 

The outstanding feature of the book is that both 
the theoretical and practical aspects of financial adminis- 
tration have been treated in it. This work is based on 
the assumption that the financial system of a democratic 
State IS being dealt with " Hence the criticisms and 
suggestions made take into account, first, the existing 
constitutional limitations and secondly, the changes 
that may be icquiied when full self-government is 
achieved.” It has also been assumed that the future 
Government of India will be federal. 

The broad outlook with which Prof Pmto has 
approached the subj'ect is noteworthy. In the course of 
lus examination of this vast and intricate subject, he 
has not hesitated to point out the drawbacks and m 
many cases has offered valuable suggestions. He has 
drawn attention to the chief defect of the Indian finan- 
cial administration, namely, the combined system of 
audit and accounts. But ho has gone to the root of the 
evil when he suggests that " the public must be educated 
m matters pertaining to financial administration by due 
publicity of the various stages, . . . The importance 
of public opinion in matters pertaining to economy can 
never be exaggerated. It is perhaps the best of controls, 
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for under the urge of public criticism both members 
of the legislature and the executive will be constrained 
to be more careful about their financial programmes/^ 
Prof. Vakil has rightly said m his Preface that a proper 
understanding of the system by which control over the 
pubhc purse is ei^rcised will assume great importance 
m connection with the reconstruction problems which 
countries will have to face after the War. This need 
IS the greatest m India where exploitation has been easy, 
and IS likely in future to be easier, for lack of the 
citizen’s, particularly the legislator, the politician and 
the journalist’s lack of knowledge in public finance. 
Prof. Pinto’s book has proved that Indian public finance 
is not a dreadful subject even for a man of average 
intelligence. 

HINDUSTAN YEAR BOOK, 1944: Edited hy 
S, C. Sarkar Published by M, C. Sarkar <fe Sons Ltd,, 
IJfy College Square, Calcutta. Pp, 4^0. Price Rs. 2-8 
(paper), Rs. 2-12 (bound). 

This is the twelfth annual issue of the Hindustan 
Year Book which has built up its own reputation all 
over India. In spite of great difficulties mainly due to 
the scarcity of paper, new chapters on Post-war Recon- 
struction in India and the World, Inflation m India, 
India’s War Burden, New Schemes and Committees, 
Currency and Finance, etc., have been added. Valuable 
information have been collected m the newly added 
section on the Famine. The War Section of the book 
has been made exhaustive and up-to-date. All other 
sections of the book have been fully revised and brought 
up-to-date mainly relying on data supplied by the 
Government. This nicely edited handy Year Book has 
been a valuable storehouse of information for every- 
bodj’-. It has earned great popularity and is still going 
strong. 

D. Bxjrman 

SANSICRIT-BENGALI 

GITASARASAMGRAHA : Editor Swami Premesa- 


likely to disturb the mind and could not therefore be 
recommended to those wh{? would follow the way of 
yoga. So Anil Babu gave up politics and devoted him- 
self to yoga The book will be a useful and mterestino- 
prelimmaiy to the study of the subject, and it mav be 
followed by Nalini Kanta Gupta’s The Yoga of Bri 
Awobindo published in 1939. P, R, 

HINDI 

MATRITVA-KI-OR : By Raghunath Prasad 
Pathak Shaiada Mandir Ld., Nai Sarah, Delhi Pn 
146 . Price Re. I- 4 , 

In twelve short chapters, under the “camouflage” 
of stones, the author has dealt with the pioblem*"of 
preparation for motherhood with its coiollaiy ot care 
of children. The style is simple, while the subject has 
been handled with a delicate sense of idealism As 
^ch, the book will appeal to those for whom it is 
intended and add to their understanding of the miracle 
of birth and the magic and mission of the upbringmo- 
of the child. Thus will the young woman become a 
good mother who, as they say, “is worth a hundred 
schoolmasters.” q jyj 

ORIYA 

^ 

With a Foieword hy Major B. P. Pande, Dewan. 
Mayurbhanj State. Double Crown. Pp, SS. Price 
annas six only. * 

Medieval Oriya literature abounds in rhetorical 
composition. The poets of this period had a particular 
love for a peculiar type of alliteiation which consisted 
of several lines with several woids having the same 
letter as their initial. Such melodious style had not 
adopted by modern Onya WTiters! In 
the booklet under leview the author has attempted to 
style about opium, tea, ganja, tobacco 
and betel. The essays have been humourous as well as 
informative. The printing and get-up are very nice. 


nanda. Assam Bengal Library, Dacca. Double Crown, B. Misra 

16mo, Pp. 1-120. Price annas eight, TELUGU 


This contains a selection of one hundred verses 
from the Bhagavadgiia arranged into ten chapters of 
ten verses each. The text is followed by Bengali trans- 
lation of and elaborate notes, exegetical as well as gram- 
matical, also in Bengali, on every verse. These will be 
of immense use to the general reader. This is a good 
small book which may be read with profit by any one 
who has not the time or energy to go through the 
much bigger original. Moreover, the present booklet 
will serve as a good introduction to the vast literature 
of the Gita. An English or even a Hindi version, which 
would reach a wider public, would be welcome. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 
BENGALI 


bKi bXVABHARATAM : By Vidivan G. Venkata- 
sesha Sastry. Printed at Sii Janakt Pi css. Poddutur 
Pp 48S. Puce Rs. S-8. 

c IS a scholarly represenuition 

01 the life of Shivaji, the well-known liislonca] person- 
age, in veise. As a biography it serves its purpose. 

MA^ER AND ENERGY, VoL. II: ByV.Vcnka- 
tarao M.Sc., Maharaja’s College, Viziam'gram. Pub^ 
lished by the Author. Pp. SO. Price annas eight only. 

In this volume the writer has given in outline the 
principles of Modern Physics in relation with the later 
developments of science. The glossaiy at the end is 
very helpful. Students of science would welcome this 
edition. 


YOGE DIKSHA : Initiation into Yoga. Sn 
Aurobindo’s letters on the subject of Yoga. Compiled 
hy Sn Anilbaran Ray. The Culture Publishers, 25A 
Bakulbagan Row, Calcutta. 1942. Pp. 79. Price Re. i 
only. 

Srr Anilbaran Ray, a political prisoner in 1924, 
wrote a letter to Sn Nalini Kanta Gupta in which he 
asked some questions on Sn Aurobindo’s yoga and 
sought for his guidance. Correspondence followed, and 
the difference between the Karmayoga of the Gita and 
the Sadhana of Sn Aurobindo was explained. A life of 
action, specially a political life in which there would be 
ample give-and-take with all sorts of people, would be 


GUJARATI 

, : By Navat Ram J, Tri- 

vedi, M.A. Printed at the Surya Prakash Punting Press. 
Ahmedabad. 1943. Cloth Bound. Pp. 256. Price Rs. 2-1 

Mr. Trivedi has already established • his position as 
a tw and.compstent reviewer and writer. In the pre- 
sent book he has reviewed several important and grow-, 
mg elements of Gujarati literature with ability and 
mrcumspection. _ His views on Novel, Literature and 
Mum our are weighty and the other reviews maintain 
his reputation at the same high level found m, his 
previous work. ^ 



IN A OUANDARY 

By kali CHARAK GHOSH 


Below the apparent calm in the economic, and 
Tilso political, situation in Bengal there runs an 
undercurrent that do not inspire great hopes 
regarding the future of this unfortunate pro- 
vince The muzzled cry of distress reaches the 
ears of all who care to probe a little cleeper 
than ivhat is visible on the surface The actual 
state of affairs is, “we cannot afford to go m 
Bengal as we have been going ” m the middle 
of March 1944. 

The problem is, how can the Government be 
roused to the gravity of the situation and be 
made responsible for their many acts of omis- 
sion and commission, if not for the past but for 
the present and the future The principle of 
holdmg officers responsible for negligence of 
duty will import seriousness into the business 
in every step. _ The person immediately con- 
cerned in meeting a local situation will bring 
pressure on the next higher officer, till it reaches 
the top, for supply of food and other necessaries. 
It will be able to keep the whole machineiy alert 
and efficient in its working. A sense of levity 
is noticeablCj where sobriety, brought about by 
a sense of being found guilty of gross negligence 
and adequately punished, should prevail A 
simple expression of regret is never sufficient 
where thousands of lives and welfare of millions 
of others are involved 

The case of Munshiganj, m the Dacca 
district, is typical of hundreds of other cases 
and may be taken into consideration. As early 
as September 16, 1943, the United Press reported 
death of about 50 persons in the sub-division 
On September 19, the same news agency 
reported : 

“ In mral areas the number of deaths from staiva- 
tion has increased considerable. As no wood fuel is 
available, the dead bodies cannot be cremated and are 
thrown into the water.” 

On September 21, according to the local 
correspondent of the Hindusthan Standard, 
figures “for death in rural areas would, up-to- 
•date, exceed 1,000.’' On September 30, the 
United Press reported throe deaths on the 26th 
and two more on the 27th morning. On October 
1, ' a serious scarcity of rice ’ in the locality was 
declared On October 23 (published in 
Calcutta on October 25) a correspondent wrote ; 


“ In spite of the rehef measures, the death-rate is 
iplialhng and it is reported that out of 7 lakhs of 
population m the sub-divisioa the total number of 
deaths either directly fiom starvation or from after- 
effects of staiwation has already exceeded 5,000.’’ 

An appeal, in the form of an advertisement, 
by the Alunshigan] (Dacca) Central Relief 
Committee, measuring appeared in 

the Calcutta newspapers on October 24, with 
heading m very bold types stating : 

“The inhabitants of Munshiganj Sub-division are 
amongst the worst suflerers. They are now extiemely 
in distress for want of food and clothing Starvation is 
taking toll of men, women and children by thousands. 
The situation is being aggravated very quickly by the 
outbreak of epidemic as these famished people have 
lost all power of resistance. The unfortunate people 
have sold all their belongmgs, their homestead, but have 
not been able to solve their acute distress.” 

This appeal was signed by the Patron, 
President and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Committee The diary of events for November, 
based on the reports of the United Press runs 
thus : 

Nov. 1 “Cholera, malaria, dysentery and small- 
pox have bioken out throughout the sub-division. Owing 
to inadequate supply of medicine, it is difficult to cope 
with the situation Durmg the last four days, 25th to 
28th Oct, there had been nme cases of deaths in the 
town, aiea alone due to starvation.” 

Nov. 4 “There were four deaths, on Nov. 2, 
among destitutes in the Munshiganj town. 

A dying man was seen in front oj the local Muk- 
teads library being devoured by jackals and dogs. 
The man died shortly after. 

Arrangements have been made to bury the dead 
bodies, inespective of caste or creed. Reports from the 
mtenor rural aieas indicate that the people there are 
dying in large numbers without any care and treatment ” 
—(Italics mine). 

Nov. 13 : During Nov 8 and 9, there were eight 
deaths among the distitutes m Munshiganj town. . . . 
In the rural areas in the sub-dmsion it is reported that 
a largo number ol people are dying daily due to oon- 
tmued starvation, malnutrition and malaria _ and the 
death-rate fias increased in November According to un- 
official reports, about IBflOO people have died in Mun- 
shiganj sub-division so jar due to starvation and allied 
cause.'!."— (Italics mine). 

Nov. 28 • The Sub-Divisional Officer told the 
United Piess representative that his estimate of starva- 
tion deaths in the sub-division, so fai, would be fifteen 
thousand. Deaths due to starvation, malaiia and other 
diseases might be over forty thousand. . . He further 
observed that the people had been so much devitalised 
that most of the cases removed to hospital were proving 
fatal.”— (Italics mine). 
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After all this press notices, on December 2, 
1943, the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the 
Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, during a tour 
of Munshiganj, "was shocked to see the distress 
of the people of Munshiganj sub-division, but 
he regretted report oj the acute condition did 
not reach‘d overnment in time. He did not 
knaio that the real situation was so senous.” 
— (Italics mine). 

Where is that Commission who will find out 
the guilty person in the whole affair. We know 
that Mr. T.- E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of 
Cuttack Division, was degraded for mis-hand- 
ling the famine situation in 1866. Several other 
high officials were punished departmentally. In 
Bengal the same Minister is in charge of the self- 
same department and going on merrily repeating 
the same old slogans in the same light-hearted 
manner with a new weapon in his hand, — a 
weapon that would not feed and clothe people 
more efficiently but would gag the leaders and 
.the press from ventilating genuine public 
grievances ! _ In my view, if the departmental 
rules regarding negligence in duty in spheres 
high and low b^e tightened up, the results would 
be both salutary and immediate in effect. 

It is deplorable that the Government of 
Bengal and the Central Government should fail 
to find out among themselves as to their 
responsibility in supplying bad food to the con- 
sumers of Bengal. 

The controversy has become a scandal of 
the first magnitude. On October 28, 1943, Mr. 
Suhrawardy said at Dacca that he had “to 
^mport that bad rice from other provinces and 
I had nothing to choose,” On January 25, 1944, 
he asked the press representatives “to realise 
that they were getting their stuff from the 
Government of India.” On March 1, Mr. Suhr- 
wardy said in the Bengal Council that 

“The bad nee which had been received from other 
Governments did not do credit either to their provinces 
or to the honesty of those gentlemen who had been 
entrusted with the task of procuring and sending rice 
to the Bengal Government.” 

Why are not those dishonest gentlemen 
referred to above are forthwith prosecuted ? 

Asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly as ‘ to what did they think about 
the^ charge’ preferred by Mr. Suhrawardy 
against them, the Food Member said, on Febru- 
ary 7, that they ‘ did not know what to think 
of the charge and added ; 

“ The fact of the matter is, that this was not brought 
to our notice when rice actually reached Bengal. It 
baa been lying there for some time and it is difficult to 
a^terinine where it came from at this stage ” 


On March 1, Sir Azizul Huque said that 
regarding action taken by the Government of 
India in this matter : 

^^The foodstuffs at the point of despatch was the 
responsibility of the Bengal Government itself. As 
complaints were not made to the Government of India, 
at the time supply was received, it was not possible 
now to trace the source of supply,” 

On March 24, the Government of Orissa in^ 
a Press Note contradicted “ the allegation made"' 
on the floor of the Bengal Assembly regarding 
supply of bad rice to Bengal from Orissa and 
stated : 

'‘It IS alleged m particular that nee was mixed 
with stone dusts. , . . The Government wish to make 
it clear that so far as they weie aware there is no 
foundation for such allegation . . . Vague and verbal 
complaint was made by representatives of the Bengal 
Government . . . but no specific complaints backed by 
samples of the alleged bad quality of rice and other 
details . . . were made to this Government , . . More- 
over under the arrangement with the Bengal Govern- 
ment, It is their responsibility^ to satisfy themselves as 
to the quality of rice before despatch.” 

c 

Again, on Februaiy 1, m tho Bengal 
Assembly “ referring to the stacks of paddy that 
were lying on the Jessore railway platforms,” 
Mr. Suhrawardy said that they had been trying 
to move them but they did not succeed because 
they could not get wagons.” If wagons or 
other means of transport are not available, it is 
worse than useless to secure grains from the 
villages to go into waste on station platforms. 
But there is something more serious than what 
is known to the public. Sir Edward Benthall 
said on Februaiy 28, in the Central' Assembly 
-that 

“Movements of foodgrains m Bengal are arranged 
m accordance with programmes prepared by the Bengal 
Government and this paddy was not included m these 
programmes.” 

It now remains to he seen if the Bengal 
Mini=ter has got anything further to say on this. 
It reminds me of an old story of a controversy 
between the Railway and the Bengal Civil 
Supplies Minister in the last week of September 
1943, when the Railway authorities through 
advertisement showed that they had done their 
jiart in moving grains to Bengal, while the Bengal 
Minister failed to do their duty subsequent to 
that. There is a further charge made against 
the Central Government on March 6, that they 
failed to send the Bengal Government their pro- ^ 
mised quota of salt for two successive months' 
from the West Coast of India and the scarcity of 
salt in Bengal was due to the negligence of the 
Centre. It is not known if the Central Govern- 
ment will refute this charge in good time. 
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IN A QUANDARY 


The Government of Bengal is busy in im- 
parting lessons to the people in their charge, 
excepting those associated with the Secretariat 
and their supporters, to hve happily and m 
health without clothing, kerosene, sugar, atta 
and flour, medicine, fuel and a few other trifles 
of the like. The Government may not know in 
their omniscience that there is difficulty in get- 
ting regular, or even the most irregular supplies 
of.these articles in the moffusil districts and the 
people have been suffering immeasurably on 
this account. And this is possible when the war 
will be entering the sixth year in the next few 
months. 

The Bengal of today is a proper land for 
study in contrasts. There has been a famine in 
1943 and during the first months of 1944, severe 
scarcity prevails. The figures in the Budget 
for 1944-45 is an interesting study in this respect. 
If there is famine, the Land Revenue of the 
Province is bound to suffer. But it has increased 
from Rs. 3-61 crores to Rs. 3-80 crores in 
1944'-»i5. 

Collective Fines will yield Rs. 1,00,000. The 
total receipts will be Rs. 21-41 crores against 
Rs. 15-88 crores in 1942-43. He will be deceived 
who will think that this increased revenue will 
give him respite from further taxation during 
this time of great distress and scarcity. The 
Hon’ble the Finance Minister, Mr. Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, has ‘‘.come to believe ” in the motto : 
“ Heaven helps those that help themselves ” and 
told the House m Ins budget speech, for 1944-45 : 

“ During the course of the two years with which the 
estimates now in the hands of the honourable members 
are concerned, apart altogether fiom our laiger receipts 
under Income-Tax, I hope to raise 10 crores more 
revenue than was raised m the two preceding years. . .” 
— (Itahcs mine). 

and he did not “ wish to convey the impression 
that we have exhausted our own resources or that 
I shall not be called upon to make further de- 
mands on the tax-payer before the end of the 
year.” This gentleman has refused to exempt 
‘ poor man’s chaddar ’ from the purview of en- 
hanced Sales Tax on the ground that it is not a 
necessity ■with him. 

Against this picture of mounting taxation 
and gradual impoverishment of the middle 
classes, because the poor are already dead or 
cannot think of any other resources than Iwing 
on government doles, a spectacle of horrible 
waste of public exchequer is visible everywhere. 
It^is time that the ministers, after proper en- 
quiry, should be made responsible for their 
actions. 


It is a pity that the people of Bengal had to 
pay Rs 16,66,000 for the ‘ anti-hoarding drive ’ 
carried on in June 1943. The Ministers, who 
have so efficientl-y managed the affairs of the 
State costing 25 lakhs of human lives, will 
receive in 1944-45, Rs 3 96 000 against 
Rs. 2,66.000 in 1942-43 and their Parliamentary' 
Secretaries from Rs. 4800 in 1942-43 to 
Rs. 1.14,000 in 1944-45. The Jails will get 
Rs 1 10 92 000 against Rs 53 lakhs, the Police 
Rs. 3,02 lakhs against Rs 2 63 lakhs in 1942-43 
and Rs 2,34 lakhs in 1940-41. All political 
suspects are in jail and about 10,000 known 
“ criminals ” have been put out of activity by 
detention. Everybody expected that there should 
be a substantial reduction in expenditure on this 
head. General Administration will claim a 
paltry sum of Rs. 25 lakhs over Rs. 1,51 lakhs 
in 1942-43. Under ‘ Famine,’ the Budget Esti- 
mate’ for 1944-45 is Rs. 2,61 lakhs and out of 
this, ‘ Salaries and Establishments ’ will require 
a modest sum of Rs. 1,11 lakhs and ‘ Miscella- 
neous ’ Rs. 50 lakhs I have searched the pages 
(pp. 395-96) of the Civil Budget Estimate to 
find out the details of such expenditure under 
Account No. 54A (1) and 54A (5) but in vain. 
Only the ‘ totals ’ have been given there and the 
readers have been allowed to draw their o-wn 
conclusions from such a study. The ‘ Extra- 
ordinary Charges ’ in India will require Rs. 8,51 
lakhs from the Provincial Revenue. Considering 
the peculiar condition of Bengal due to shortage 
of food and allied causes, it is a v/onder why 
the Centre should not come forward to meet these 
“Extraordinary Charges” absolutely connected 
■with the war. The other item {85A) ' Capital 
outlay on Provincial Schemes connected with 
the War, 1939’ including such items as Grain 
Purchase Scheme, Purchase and Distribution of 
“Standard Cloth, etc., will entail a loss, it is 
estimated, of Rs. 5 crores. and these are “ attri- 
butable to such factors as shortages, damaged 
or unsaleable stock, etc.,” and the Hon’ble the 
Finaixce Member thinks, 

“In fact to a great extent Government’s loss will 
be tbe measure of success of the operations.” 

Then why don’t you make it Rs. 25 crores 
or more? There has been much adverse comment 
on such transactions in the past and the above 
direction will encourage larger ‘losses’ in the 
future. The public demand a closer supervision 
over the whole affair. Somebody should be 
placed in charge of the Department who will 
not indirectly encourage waste or loss in such 
a fashion. The Finance Minister has asked the 
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tax-payers not “to look askance at a loss of 
5 crores ” It is worthy of Mr Goswami alone. 

In dealing with other heads of expenditure, 
it is better to think of the rehabilitation scheme 
of the Government of Bengal. They have been 
able to rehabilitate their own position by spend- 
ing Rs. 95 lakhs on the ‘Rationing Scheme,’ 
and under ‘ Extraordinary Charges ’ Rs. 1,45 
lakhs on ‘Direction and Organisation,’ Rs. 86-5 
lakhs on Fire Fighting Organisation and few 
other crores under A R P., Civic Guard, Rural 
Reconstruction Scheme, etc., etc. About the 
public, the Finance Minister said in his Budget 
speech that “no separate provision is included 
in these estimates for the rehabilitation of people 
who have been ruined as a result of the famine ” 
but on March 1, 1944, in the Bengal Council he 
said “that his budget for the coming year... 
sought to lay down the basis for a permanent 
rehabilitation of Bengal, for an economic re- 
generation of the people. .” (catching votes !) 
Everything is a paradox with the people of 
Bengal. 

If rehabilitation means health, education, 
industry, agriculture, improvement of the cattle, 
etc., then grants under these heads would reveal 
that rehabilitation has been contemplated 
wdthout taking any notice of these branches of 
the Government. Industry, Medical, Public 
Health, Scientific Department, Co-operation, 
Veterinary — ^all combined would not be receiving 
Rs. 2 crores in all and most ot these would be 
required for the maintenance of the staff in the 
respective department. With regard to educa- 
tion, it will require Es. 1,10 lakhs less than police^ 
and agriculture will spend Rs. 50 lakhs on* 
“ agricultural demonstration propaganda ” etc , 
and Rs. 58 lakhs for ‘ other charges ’ including 
Rs. 45 laklis as ‘ contingencies ’ and ‘ establish- 


ment.’ Nobody knows what these ‘contingencies’ 
are; there is no detail. When Jute Regulation 
has been abandoned, it s deplorable that the 
staff should be maintained at Rs 2-\ lakhs per 
year. There is the ‘ Grow More Food ’ cam- 
paign, while each day more than 200 plough 
cattle are slaughtered in Calcutta alone. 

There is no plan on which to proceed. The 
indebtedness of the middle class, due to high 
prices of goods, has increased by Rs. 25, per 
head .and for four million of such people it is 
now Rs 100 crores They arc the next victim 
of the coming economic crisis A ‘ rehabilitation 
scheme ’ is awaiting publication but there is no 
provision in the Budget for carrying it out into 
action. All the resources have been tapped and 
a new taxation of ten crores is impending His 
Excellency, Mr. Casey wants to make Bengal 
a ‘ contented base.’ Would he think of cur- 
tailing the annual expenditure that relates to 
his staff, specially band (Rs 50,000) , bodyguard 
(Rs. 1,04,W0), renewal of furniture and carpets 
(Rs. 20,000) , over and above Rs. 12,400' "'^or the 
purchase of new, purchase and upkeep of motor 
cars and motor lorries (Rs. 26,900), tour expen- 
ses {Bs. 90,000 ) , and a host of others, which is 
bound to set a good example to other members 
of the Government. I am sure His Excellency 
will deem all these expenses as extremely heavy 
in a country whose people die of starvation in 
millions If ‘ base ’ is what it is in military 
strategy, then it is all right; because everybody 
concerned with the wmr, including the soldiers, 
contractors, etc , is ‘ contented.’ If tlis Excel- 
lency means a ' contented ’ civil population, then 
Ave would like him to go into the affairs of the 
Province a little deeper and take such measures 
as will rescue the affairs of Bengal from the 
present quandary and bring order out of chaos. 


MATA KASTUR BA IN NATAL 

By SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 


We are moumiiig the death of one who was 
virtually a mother to our nation and who was 
beloved and revered by all of us. Mata Kastur 
Ba has cast off her mortal frame, leaving behind 
her the immortal memory of an exemplary 
character. Possessed of a frail body as she was, 
she had an iron will. She feared no man, for 
she was God-fearing. In her life-time her grand 
personality indelibly engraved itself on the hearts 
of everyone with whom she came into contact 


She was a shining example of service and sacri- 
fice. So undaunted, so noble, so tender, so stern 
to evil, so simple, so generous, so heroic and yet 
so modest. How grand, now glorious a divine 
mother she was ! Never did I see another lady 
so divinely gifted nor do I expect to do so 
More than thirty-one years ago, the very 
day of my arrival in the Union of South Africa, 
I saw Mata Kastur Ba for the first time at 
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city of Durban, on the north coast of Natal, in 
an Ashram, the abode of Alahatma Gandhi. In 
this Ashram life would flow placidly and with a 
regularity broken only by an event of national 
upheaval. Every day was alike; the inmates 
of the Ashram were engaged in the morning 
in the work of the press to bring out a weekly 
journal for ventilating the grievances of Indian 
community domiciled in South Africa and in 

.afternoon worked hard to cultivate the soil 
and grow vegetables and fruit-trees of many 
varieties When it was evening the settlers 
would meet for thanksgiving and prayer that 
one day more had come to an end, and after 
the niglit’s rest, another day of human duties 
would begin. 

The leader of this congregation was a spare 
figure-4he hardest worker as well, as the strong- 
est man of the Ashram. Where the strength 
of youth failed he was called to the rescue ! 
Verily he bore the brunt of the whole settlement 
Dressed in shorts and a shirt made of Australian 
flour-s^cks, having discarded the barrister’s 
gown and a practice worth about £3,000 a year, 
Bapu was living the peasant’s life. 

The Phoenix Ashram was one might call a 
laboratoiy in which Bapu made his experiments 
m truth along with his life-partner Ba, who 
saw nothing beneath her position in playing 
second fiddle to Bapu for the accomplishment 
of his ideals. Living under such ascetical condi- 
tions and amid the aesthetical surroundings 
which have given Natal the name of the Garden 
Colony, Bapu and Ba strove hard to live a 
simple and natural life, realizing the theories 
of Ruskin and Tolstoy. 

In this Phoenix Ashram I lived for a few 
months in lO'M, after my release from prison, 
as the Hindi editor of the Indian Opinion, a 
weekly journal founded by Bapu in 1903. Here 
I saw a good deal of Ba, and the more I saw 
the more I liked her. Though, owing to her 
early marriage, she did not have the benefit of 
school education, she was more than a match to 
any educated person in respect of her capacity 
of understanding, power of reasoning and 
national spirit in fighting for our human rights 
in South Africa. I am proud indeed to have 
known Ba so intimately at the outset of her 
public career in Natal. My wife, the late Jag- 
rani Devi, had an opportunity to enjoy her 
company as a co-prisoner in the Central Jail of 
Petermaritzburg. It was the first time in the 
history of our nation that our brave women 
courtpd and suffered imprisonment in the interest 
of the down-trodden indentured Indians, who 
were forced to pay an annual tax of £3 per head. 


_ After her release from prison, my wife Jag- 
rani fell seriously ill in Durban and the doctors 
who attended her were unable to effect a cure. 
Bapu kindly invited her to Phoenix To meet 
her at the station waited Bapu himself with a 
hard-cart He very tenderly helped her into it, 
pushing the cart alone, having refused all assist- 
ance, a distance of two and a half miles back to 
the Ashram. Ba was entrusted with the work 
of looking after her and she actually saved her 
life by tireless nm-sing, even though the health 
of Ba herself was almost shattered in prison and 
T can still remember what a distressing sight it 
was After a w'eek’s treatment in wdiich only 
mud plasters had been applied, Jag- rani was 
able to walk about. In addition to his multi- 
farious duties Bapu was also the ‘ medical 
officer ’ and Ba gladly helped him as a ‘ matron ’ 
of the Ashram 

Ba’ always kept herself regularly busy in 
the kitchen. She made the bread according to 
Bapu’s recipe She found the ordinary mill 
flour unsuitable for the purpose and tried hand- 
ground flour, which she thought would insure 
greater simplicity, health and economy. In the 
preparation- of other dislies too she was able to 
make use of her knowledge of dietetics. She 
would eliminate the condiments wfliich made up 
the curries so much loved by Indians and substi- 
tute boiled vegetables. Plain living and high 
thinking was to be the test. Once some of the , 
young settlers became so tired of Ba’s simple 
dishes that they sent for sweetmeats and spiced 
food from Durban After the feast Devadas 
.Gandhi, who himself had a share in it, made a 
confession to Bapu At the time of the evening 
prayers, Bapu questioned them about it. All 
at first denied the charge, at which Bapu began 
beating his cheeks, saying, “ It is not your fault 
but mine, because I am not a real Satyagrahi, 
the truth recedes from me ” He continued 
striking himself instead of punishing others. 
This proved too much for them, and one by one 
they came forward and confessed. A few of 
those gathered round Bapu and Ba provided 
occasionally " cases ” of human weakness A 
moral lapse on the part of two of the young 
settlers at Phoenix led to Bapu’s first fast 

The memory of those days will ever remain 
fixed and fresh in my mind My close associa- 
tion with Bapu and Ba in Natal has changed 
the course of my life. I w’ent there with an 
ambition to amass wealth and lead a comfortable 
life, but the day I saw Bapu and Ba at Phoenix, 
a divine inspiration .forced me instantly to 
dedicate my life to t^ cause of my countrymen 
abroad according to my own lights. 
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Ba was Bapu’s staunch and indefatigable 
life-partner whom she served spiritually and 
materially up to the time of her death Who 
could follow Bapu more faithfully and tena- 
ciously than Ba ! Her death is a great national 
misfortune as it is a personal loss to Bapu She 
was a divine soul, as godly as I ever saw in the 
shape of a lady. She was verily the incarnation 
of Sita, Savitri and Damayanti of yore. She 
has died a martyr’s death in the cause of India's 


freedom and she will live for ever in the hearts 
of Indian people. 

To me it IS almost a personal loss, my grief 
is inexpressible particularly as she died in 
detention in tragic circumstances which have 
left behind a bitter memory both for India and 
Britain. May her example be a source of 
inspiration to the daughters of India and may 
the cause she held so dear to her heart gather 
strength even greater m her death than m her iffe 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

‘^Indian Philosophy and Religion” 


In the March issue of your esteemed journal Mm. Dr. 
Umesh Misra, in his article, ^'Indian Philosophy and 
Eeligion,” makes against me a personal attack to which 
I feel obliged to reply, lest readers may be misguided 
by his gross and deliberate misrepresentation of me. 

While pleading for progress in Indian philosophy I 
observed that such progress requires that Indian philoso- 
phers now should be well acquainted with both Indian 
and Western thought. I wrote: “Apart from the 
question of producing new systems, even in interpreting 
our ancient thought a good knowledge of Western 
philosophy is necessary."’ I am surprised to find Dr. 
Misra conclude from this that, according to me, all the 
great ancient achaiyas like Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Nagarjuna were not philosophers as they had no 
knowledge of Western philosophy f I do not mind what 
an elderly person like Dr. Misra says about me, but it 
pains me much that he falsely attributes to me such, a 
view. It is for the impartial reader to judge whether 
the conclusion Dr. Misra draws follows logically from 
my statement. 

Another conclusion he draws from my assertion is 
that, according to me, one should study Western philo- 
sophy in order to understand Sanscrit texts I Here 
again^ I leave it to the reader to judge whether my 
meaning is rightly represented or wrongly, and whether 
the conclusion follows from the premises. 

T j Dr. Misra tries to prove my ignorance of 

Indian philosophy from the fact that I believe in 
philosophical progress I He writes : “ One fails to 
undemtand how a philosophy which deals with ultimate 
I ruth can chpge with the change of cultural surround- 
ings. Dr Misra may fail to understand it, yet in tlie 
history of the world the search for Truth has been 
changing with the changing cultural surroundings. And 
I wonder how his conclusion follows from his failure to 
understand this change. The search for ultimate Truth 
can be consistent with changes m the form of the 
search, and the histoiy of philosophy is a history of 
these changes. 


I am still unable even to guess why Dr, Misra is so 
laboriously using these nigrahasthanas or fallacies for 
making a peisonal attack against me. In another place 
he maintains that the study of Western thoVight pro- 
duces prejudices against the Indian, as if ignoiance of 
Western thought is a special qualification for the study 
of the Indian. I wonder whether Dr. Misra finds any 
progress m Buddhist philosophy and whether he admits 
that that pi ogress has effected a corresponding progress in 
the orthodox schools. Have not the speculations of the 
schools progressed through mutual criticisms and the 
constructions which they necessitated ? Is it not neces- 
sary that philosophical progress at present should be the 
result of mutual and critical imdcrstandmg of Indian 
and Western thought ? There are many other points 
on which it is not possible for me to write in a note 
like this 

By all means one may study Indian texts, sc»'upu- 
lously shunning Western thought. But if one proposes 
to be an interpreter of Indian philosophy in English 
according to Western methods— »in fact almost eveiy 
writer on Indian thought now does so by dividing his 
subject into topics like logic, metaphysics, cosmology, 
psychology, ethics, religion and so forth— will it not be 
better that one undersiands Western philosophy? And 
how can one use Western terminology without under- 
standing its philosophy ? 

I, therefore, request the reader not to be misled by 
Dr. Misra’s insinuations but compare what he says 
about my views with what I have written in the article 
concerned and form his own opinions, 

I take this occasion to say, in reply to the reviewer 
of The Progress of hidic Studies, that Dr. B. N. Seal’s 
work,^ Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, was not 
mentioned, not because I do not value it^ but because 
It was published in 1915, whereas mv article reviewed 
the work done m Indian philosophy during 1917-42. 

Andhra University, Guntur. P. T. Raju 



A NEST OF ARTISTS 

By “AIn ONLOOKER” 


Thk story is told of a village grand-motdier who, 
when asked to bring forth her best possession 
for the inspection of the ruler of her province, 
presented her array of children and grand- 
children saying, “ These are my life’s most 
precious treasure.” 

Likewise, might the grand old man of 
mhdern Indian Art, Abanmdranath Tagore, say 
to Mother India, pointing to his disciple like 
Nandalal Bose and the latter’s disciples like 
Benode Bihari Mukherji and Vinayak Masoji 
of Santiniketan, — ^that nest and nursery of 
artists, — “ Mother mine, here are my jewels that 
I lay at your lotus feet.” 

It is a pity, indeed, that though a majority 
of the people have heard, or even seen some of 
the pictures of the illustrious founder of the 
school of Indian painting and his pre-eminent 
pupil, yet only a microscopic minority among 
them, including those who take interest in art. 
have any’appreciable familiarity with the persons 
or paintings of the rising artists in the present- 
day group of their colleagues in the Kala-Bhavan 
of the Visva-Bharati : — ^Benode Behan Mukherji, 
Vinayak Maso]i and Ramkinkar Baij, Goun 
Devi and Bisvarup Bose. 

Those who have been to Santiniketan, 
however, iiould be able to envisage easily these 
young, mostly middle-aged, artists. A bare- 
footed, bare-headed, bespectacled, fair-looking 
young man, with a close-cropped head, clean- 
shaven, a little over five feet in height, lean in 
body, going about wrapped up in his thoughts 
and fancies is Benode Bihari. His constant 
companion is Lady Nicotine, though other ladies 
he always tries to keep at an arm’s length. His 
two anathemas are marriage and music. So 
far as his dislike of singing is concerned, he is 
the obverse of his teacher, Nandalal Bose. 

He is a rare combination of the artist and 
the art-critic. His technique is not a slavish 
imitation of any set tradition, ancient or modern 
— though his tastes in certain things and in 
trends in thought are quite modern — ^be they 
eastern or western. It has grown with his life. 
His recent handiwork betrays, at least to a lay- 
man, more the spirit of Asian art Maybe, this 
is a result of his silent reaction to the art of the 
Chinese and the Japanese among whom he lived 
for some time tliree or four years ago. He paints, 
further, more by insight than by sight His 
pictures, therefore, are more suggestive than 
realistjc. His knowledge of the various schools 
and styles of art-eriticism in the world is ency- 
encyelopaedic. That is why his appraisal of artis- 


tic achievement or ideology is invariably marked 
by breadth of vision and keenness of judgment. 

But Ills range of study extends as w'ell to 
the frontiers of some of the other allied arts and 
literatm'e, indigenous as well as foreign. He is, 
consequently, a charming conversationalist, once 
you have succeeded m breaking down the 
barriers of his reserve and reticence. 

One will not be far irom being right if he 
were to hazard the opinion that Benoae Bihari 
believes in tlie truth of “ art for art’s sake.” For, 
so sell-sutiicient and soul-satislying is his joy 
m painting and sketching, eiciiing and making 
lino-cuts tJiat once the picture is finished or the 
job accomplished ins mterest m us future is at 
an end. Whether it should be sent to some 
exhibition or sold to an aesthete or art-connois- 
seur or preserved carefully as a milestone in the 
march of his own genius is no concern of his. 
So no one can tell correctly how many pictures 
he has painted, nor have the public had any 
opportunities of having a ready access to them. 

Benode Bihari is more of an atmosphere 
than of an institution. It is said tiiat whoever 
works in his house, even before he has been there 
for a few weeks, picks up the rudiments of his 
art and craft. The servant may hail from the 
village nearby and be steeped in abysmal illi- 
teracy, yet, under the fostering companionship 
and cohsiderateness of his master, he develops 
with surprising swiftness both an aesthetic atti- 
tude and an artistic urge. 

In several respeccs Benode Bihari is an 
ascetic not only in life, but also in art. For 
“ the one thing needful,” namely, his dedication 
to his vocation, he has sacrificed many a comfort 
as well as convenience. And yet he has not that 
austerity, amounting to cynicism, lyhich often 
characterizes a confirmed bachelor. For his 
being such a jolly good fellow, how'ever, the 
credit goes to his inborn spirit of fun. 

Then there is Vinayak Masoji. To see him 
is to be reminded of Goldsmith’s dictum, 
“Handsome is that handsome does.” For, not 
only has he an attractive appearance, but also 
everything that he does, — ^from painting to pre- 
paring tea and from organising excursions to 
arranging knick-knacks in his bachelor’s house, 
which will cause a blush even on the face of the 
most efficient daughter-in-law, — ^lias the touch 
of the genuine aesthete. 

He has in him the wander-lust of the 
Westerner. He has trekked to the snowy regions 
of the Himalayas as also through the frowning 
forests. He has the courage and confidence of 
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the South Pole expeditionist. This has led him 
to keep himself always in trim. His physique 
has about it the beauty and the strength of the 
ancient Athenian. 

Unlike Benode Bihaii he has a passion for 
music. He plays on a variety of instruments as 
he does a number of games and that too with 
praiseworthy proficiency. But like him his 
ambit of interest in life and literature is also 
wide. 

One has seldom seen Vmayak Masoji lose 
Ins temper. He has a statuesque silence and 
serenity which his smile, however, often thaws 
down into a delightful invitation to the stranger 
to make his acquaintance. But his equanimity 
has a touch of that maturity of mind which some 
great secret sorrow m life confers on a person 

He avoids smoking as much as scandal- 
mongermg. He has a deep religious? sense, 
though usually he keeps away from the church 
For, he believes like most of those whom the 
modem expression of Christianity has disillu- 
sioned ; “ Nearer the church further from 

God » ! 

Parodying the well-known proverb, "know 
a good craftsman or artist by one fact,” namely, 
whether he sings while he stitches or sketches, 
one feels sure of the inherent excellence of the 
art of Ramkinkar Baij. For, his studio rings 
almost all the time he is there with his song, 
sung in a sky-rending pitch. Once a psycholo- 
gist, passing by his studio, remarked that, per- 
haps, Ramkinkar was trying to cover up some 
sort of emptiness in his life in that manner^ 
His other “ camouflage ” for this secret vacuum 
within is his search, ceaseless and self-revolving, 
for originality. Looking at his pictures or at 
his models (he is also a sculptor with a striking 
stroke of his. own) , one does not readily perceive 
in them the effect of any particular tradition or 
teaching. He evidently believes in giving a free 
rein to his imagination so that his brush or chisel 
may have the swiftness of an equestrian. In 
short, he would not like to be a pedestrian m his 
sphere of creative activity. 

Like Benode Bihari he, too, has a self- 
forgetting devotion to his art. To see him at 
work is to be reminded of the Master’s words, 
“ Mian does not live by bread alone.” For his 
poor boy-cook (who also has caught the art- 
infection of his master and become a little 
wielder of the brush) has to wait and wait for his 
master to come and take his freezing food. Not 
long ago a wag observed that it would be a very 
much needed discipline for Ramkinkar as well 
as Benode Bihari to get married, so that they 


may learn the art of living togeUior, to the 
tune of morning-tea and mid-day meal ! 

Ramkinkar is a great experimenter m figures 
and forms And so they are of all sorts, shapes" 
sizes and suggestivencss “ I am like the stream 
always moving ” — that is a part of the message 
and meaning of his pictures and models. Every 
inch of him he is a heterodox, in art, m ethics 
m environment and in outlook on life He ma^ 
be a futurist in art, but he has certainly a future. 

He is, however, m the midst of a constant 
struggle, so it would seem between the sculptor 
m him and the artist in him (the artist in him 
works m various mediums, including stage 
direction and acting) Now he v rests the secret 
from the heart of the stone and now from the 
fathomless mind of Nature, animate as well as 
inanimate If there is anything which appears 
to be most fixed in him, it is his self-consecration 
to the cigarette ! 

Then there are Nandalal Bose’s eldest 
daughter, Goun Devi (now Mrs B'hanja) 
and son, Biswarup. They have inherited, 
to a considerable degree, the fine aesthetic 
sensibilities of the father. ' Wherever they go, 
and in whatever they do, they carry with thein 
the atmosphere of an art-studio. Mrs Bhanja’s 
garden, house, kitchen and children all bear 
on them the stamp of her “ skill ” (using the 
word m the Bhagavad-Gita spirit) as artist, 
housewife and mother. She is, like her artist- 
husband, an artist to her very finger-tips She 
is at home both on the stage as well as m the 
^tudio. But what gives her an outstanding 
personality is her humility, behind which like 
her father, she hides her rhythm-suffused genius. 

Biswarup h'as added to his study of art 
under his illustrious father, study also under 
some Japanese masters, with and among whom 
he lived for a number of years. One of his 
several specialities is litho-printing. His pic- 
tures have something of the ‘ economy ’ and 
angle of the Chinese artist, inasmuch as their 
“ centrality ” is quite obvious. 

Such is the nest of young artists in the 
sylvan surroundings of Santiniketan They are 
now fully fledged and so they have developed 
the spiritual appetite to adventure forth in the 
limitless sky without any parental prop. In 
them, rather in their art, is the spirit of the 
freedom of the experimenter, the aclventurer of 
the infinite. So their artistic or aesthetic vitality 
has attained vigour and versatility. 

With such a group of workers the future 
of Indian art is as far above the ‘ anxiety limit,’ 
as the young artists themselves are above the 
average run of artists in the country. 



ffiON MEDICAMENTS 


Iron is now the accepted remedy for all 
anaemias in which there is primarily a deficient 
formation of hsemoglobin, the so-called ‘ hypo- 
hromic’ anaemia. This deficiency is due to 
(a) deficient intake of iron or iron-containing 
foods either for economic consideration or due 
to ignorance, (6) increased demands in infancy 
and pregnancy, (c) defective absorption and 
retention due to various pathological conditions; 
and (d) a combination of any two or more of 
the above factors. Naturally the persons who 
suffer most, are the poor people, growing infants, 
girls after puberty, pregnant and nursing mothers 
and those who have been infected with Malaria, 
Kala-azar, Hook worm, etc. It is admitted that 
at least 12 gms. of food iron per day is a satis- 
factory standard. But seldom this amount of 
iron is even present in our average foodstuffs 
and the iron is but partly absorbed in the system. 

Infants suffer from a type of anaemia 
primarily caused by deficient formation of 
haemoglobin. An administration of & little iron 
cures the disease. In the treatment of infants 
the possible deficiency of gastric acidity mi^t’ 
make the iron form non-available. A stable and 
palatable ferrous iron in the form of a suitable 
elixir would be a useful preparation. Further, 
milk which mainly constitutes the diet in 
infancy, though deficient in iron, might be easily 
supplemented with an elixir containing iron. 

In women the iron deficiency may occur due 
to two causes, (1) defective intake and (2) in- 
creased loss of iron during menstrual period, 
during pregnan^r and during lactation.- Recent 
dietic. survey has revealed that it is difficult to 


compensate by dietary iron the iron loss suffered 
by women during child-birth. All these suggest 
an iron therapy for women at different ages. 
There are again other factors which are respon- 
sible for the proper utilisation of iron. Tlius 
copper, manganese, certain amino-acids, the 
secondaiy anaemia factor of the Liver Extract 
of Whipple and even the nature of carbohydrate 
in our food help the iron therapy. 

Circumstances have so arisen that most of 
the infants are being half-fed or artificially fed, 
and these infants invariably suffer from an 
anaemia in which there is primarily a deficient 
formation of haemoglobin This appears more 
or less manifest in almost all infants and is 
generally found during the latter half of the 
first year and early second year of life. The 
health of the mothers who are also prone to 
suffer, is really of utmost importance. If the 
mother is ill-fed and anaemic, the store of iron 
in the liver would surely be poorer in the mother 
during her pregng.ncy. Infants born of sUch 
mothers are certainly liable to develop anaemia. 
All 'these again suggest an extra need of iron for 
mothers. Our food cannot supply the necessary 
assimilable iron. The elixir of iron from the 
various H^BMOGENS assists m the removal of 
the nutritional deficiency of the mothers and 
their babies. This is of national importance as 
the health of the population depends largely on 
materials available for iafant nutrition. 

The premier national concern ‘BENGAL 
IMMUNITY’ is always on the alert to the 
necessities of our people and has placed in the 
market various iron preparations in a most pala- 
table and assimilable form under the name of 
“ Haemogen.” 
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Western War-Time Thinking 

The Aryan Path observes editorially : 

Sir Norman Angell, undei the title, Let the Feo'ple 
Know (The Viking Pi ess, New York), plausibly presents 
the thesis that this is the best of all possible wars and 
that all IS well with the world Between the lines, the 
now conservative Angell reveals his practical " philoso- 
phy. War IS inevitable, but not all war An enlighten- 
ed Russo-Anglo-American balang^ of power, enforced 
by superior military as well as economic strength, can 
give maximum democratic security and the minimum 
of armed conflict. Angell first considers the Russo- 
Anglo-Amencan power bloc and indicates that world 
conditions may be successfully regulated by practical 
political agreements between these three nations. World 
federation, is to be dominated by these three powers. 

Angell’s cenitral thesis is that enlightened 
self-interest demands a “world federation’' to 
prevent the upsetting of a “ good ” balance of 
power. The basic motive of every nation, how- 
ever, lie says, is its individual security. 

The first and last claim of every nation is to- be 
able to do injustice to defend its right to existence.’^ It 
IS rather difficult to see precisely how a world federation 
could permanently succeed if each contributory govern- 
ment felt that its only uniting bond was in terms of 
whatever national advantage persuaded acceptance of a 
federative bargain. What is going to happen when any 
one nation decides that its own advantage can be best 
served without honest co-operation ? Angelhs argument 
for world federation is weak because he believes such a 
consummation to be possible only when recognised as 
a measure of national expediency This is basically what 
he ‘^lets the people know,”^ although his principal 
emphasis is upon the inevitability of the war and the 
necessity for the participation in it of each one of the 
United Nations when their economic or political security 
was threatened. 

Such attempts to be “realistic” need 
improvement. Not only is Angell’s world federa- 
tion something far short of the humanitarian 
dream of many sincere internationalists, but it 
also raises serious questions as to its practi- 
cability. 

Angell tato often of the need for protection 
against aggression from the ‘‘outside.” What is this 
outside ” ? By definition, whoi is “ outside ” world 
federation ? Is it possible to have democratic vigilance 
to protect “world federation” of the majority from the 
mmority without putting minority nations outside the 
World democracy ? How can this be world federation 
m anything but name ? Angell further suggests that 
the Western nations prove themselves capable of unity 
for pibtection against the Asiatics. After this disarm- 
ing statement of trust in and respect for Asia, he con- 
tinues to deplore the possibility that Asia should fail 
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to co-operate with “us.” We do not think that this 
sort of directly I'acial counsel, inspired by purely Anglo- 
American considerations, can ever condition China or 
any other Eastern countiy to respond other than 
deplorably. 

Sir Normal Angell was once awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. He has made a lasting contribution to 
much of the factual enlightenment necessary for peace 
education (See his The Great Illusion). He is a sin- 
cere man, but his particular brand of sincerity at thi*^ 
juncture of history is rather discouraging. No hope of 
the “ ne*w world ” that so many long for can be derived 
from the logical extension of his basic theses. No matter 
how delipately sugar-coated the pill, he still is recom- 
mending the perpetuation of the balance-of-power theoiy 
in a new and improved form And, though this miglit 
mean a lesser number of difficulties before the next war, 
it can never achieve the cessation of war altogether. 

No Justice Yet in Sight 

It is the fashion today to indulge in expres- 
sions of sympathy with the political aspirations 
of weaker peoples. But unless these expressions 
are accompanied by the adoption of a policy 
which alone can ensure the fruition of those 
aspirations, they will not be taken seriously 
The Indian Thinker observes : 

The Norwegian writer, Dr. Arne Ord^gn, discussing 
the future relations of the Powers in the Observer of 
London, says that national feelings are strong in Norway 
and that “even the best-intentioned attempt to force 
our people mto a mould shaped by external forces 
would arouse the most intense opposition.” He also 
refers to the danger that federation between nations 
may become part of their policy of dividing the world 
mto spheres of influence around the Big Four meaning 
America, Britain, Russia and possibly China. And Sena- 
tor E. C. Joiinson, writing m the Rooky ^ Mountain News, 
has given details of this projected division. 

“ Russia would dominate the Baltic States, Northern 
Balkan States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
France. Britain would dominate Norway, Holland and 
Belgium, including the latter^s colonies; and it would 
also dominate the Dark Continent and the Mediter- 
ranean States of Spain, Italy and Greece. Britain would 
have the unique task of fighting communism within her 
sphere of influence and at the same time co-operating 
closely with M. Stalin I 

“Japan would be reduced to her original islands, 
and nationalistic China would be encouraged, and expect- 
ed, to favour the white nations by granting valuable 
trade concessions. Britain, Russia, and the United States 
would exercise a sort of joint over-lordship in the 
Orient.” 

Anyhow, such a division of the world, however in- 
evitable, will not be in the interests of the smaller 
nations, or for that matter, for the stronger nations 
themselves in the long run. This is exactly what India 
would and should say when it comes to it. 
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throughout the years. 

We desire to express our conscious- 
ness of your trust, loyalty and confi- 
dence ; and have the pleasure to 
announce that the Bank is Scheduled 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 

1934 (Gazene of India, Notification dated 
the 26th January i944^ 

We advance with profound sincerity 
our promise, proposals and policy to 
render in the future the finest and 
broadest conceptions of service that our 
greater facilities now make possible ; 
and that this expansion can, and should 
develop with your abiding co-operation. 

S. P. Roy Choudhury, 

Managing Director. 

Head Office: \% Clive St., Calcutta* 
Branches College St, Cal., Ballyganj, Kidderpore. 
Burdwan, Khulna, Bagerhat, Daulatpur and Dacca. 

The Four Freedoms, of which we have been hearing 
so much, must, if they are worth th^ name, confer on 
every nation, strong or weak, colourless or coloured, and 
on every individual withm each nation, the right to 
live in its own home without the smallest fear of 
economic or other penetration m the name of free-trade 
or colonial expansion. If, on the other hand, freedom 
is only freedom to encroach on mother^ lands and 
markets, it is nothing more than the freedom of the 
licensed robber to take what does not belong to him — 
if a strong expression would be permitted. In both 
cases, it is a case of physical, mental or both- 

overriding Right Should this be allowed? Can this 
be allowed, and yet “peace on earth and go^will 
among men be looked for ? That is the question. 


Orgdnisation of Scientific Research in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Scientifi<i Research in the U,S.S.R. is organi- 
sed' on the principle of ^ Unity of Theory and 
Practice.^ K. G, Naik writes in Science and 
Culture : 

^ the sciences grew out of practice. Theoretical 
problems are raised and solved m connection with general 
practical problems and vice-versa, viz., the solution of 
pracncm problems are illuminated by theory. Hence 
m the U. S. S. R,, all the Scientific Research establish- 
are brought close to industry and art utilized to 
work out a plan of .activity answering the needs of 
industry. Economic growth and economic mdependence 


it was realised in the U. S. S. R., demanded the solution 
of a number of technical problems, which in turn raised 
the whole senes of important theoretical scientific pro- 
blems. “Great practice calls for great theory.” 

The planning of scientific work according 
to a clear perspective ol technical and economical 
developments, results in a ‘ Social Synthesis ^ of 
Science and Practice. 

The mam groups of national problems would em- 
brace {i) prospectmg for natural wealth (deposits). 
(^i) finding the best methods and means (machines, retc.j 
of utilization, (^^^) devising the best forms or organiza- 
tion for such utilization, {iv) rationalizing production 
and {v) problems of labour (study of the working man 
as the subject of the process of labour). All these pre- 
suppose the development of all branches of both 'mtural 
and social sciences. In the U. S. S. R. “ The Academic 
Studio” has thus been supplanted by the huge labora- 
tories and the lone scientists by huge scientific organisa- 
tions Planning no dofbt implies a certain amount of 
restriction, but a planned attack from various aspects 
brings the solution of problems quicker than by un- 
organised individual grappling. Consequently, the Soviet 
Government came to the decision that if they must 
overtake and even suipass, both technically and econo- 
mically, the advanced capitalist countries, the net-work 
of scientific research institutions must grow at a colossal 
speed. In planmng, the themes should embrace*" current 
economic problems as well as problems of to-moriow, 
even simultaneously. This is carried out through the 
system of Head and Branch institutions and factory 
laboratories, and by rational apportionment of ^ these 
themes, among different research establishments. Mutual 
competition and secrecy had to be replaced by mutual 
information and joint elaboration of plans— the planning 
of Construotion and Means had to become the product 
of the planning of thematics. The planning of scientific 
forces followed immediately. Vast reconstruction needed 
hundreds of thousands of qualified workers who had to 
be trained and distributed according to different braaches 
of themes of scientific research work; and this was 
followed by the porblem of securing a sufficient influx 
of reinforcements of all degrees of scientific qualifica- 
tions. Naturally, all the problems enumerated above 
are inter-connected forming an organic whole — a func- 
tional part of the general Nation^ Plan, 

Experience led to the necessity of establish- 
ing three basic types of institutes for research 
in the U.SS.R. i/iz., (a) Subsidiary points, ib) 
Branch Institutes, (c) Head Institutes. 

(a) The Subsidiary points serve industrial enter- 
prises such as factories, mills, mines, farms, hospitals, 
etc. Besides fulfilling the elementary technical tasks, 
they include the elaboration of new methods, improve- 
ment of old methods, and so on. The subsidiary points, 
form an integral part of (6) the Branch Institutes which 
latter serve the interests of entire branches of industry, 
agriculture, etc., and cany out direct tasks given to 
them by the^ industrial organisations. Further, on their 
part, they raise a senes of prospective problems of more 
general and profound importance, growing into the 
theoretical problems of a fundamental character, and 
thereby maintain contact with (c) the Head Institutes. 
The Head Institutes solve the moral general scientific 
questions arising from the whole complexity of the 
techno-economic plans. They also raise and elaborate 
the great fundamental problems of science — problems 
of to-morrow.” Such is the line of connections, traced 
from bottom up. The return road is also perfectly 
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clear. The Head Institutes advise the Branch Institu- 
tions and help them in solving problems. The technical 
results of problems handled by the Head Institutes are 
passed on to the Branch Institutes for detailed technolo- 
gical treatment. The Branch Institutes in their return, 
advise the subsidiary points and through ^these latter, 
they carry out the adoption of new technical methods 
and improved models in industry. Thus a rational fom 
of subdivision of labour, between different categories 
of research institutes, is created, assuring certain unity 
between the theoretical and applied problems of Ecien- 
tific work. Experience has shown that such a form of 
organisation has proved wholly successful. The gigantic 
growth of the scientiiic institutions in the Soviet TFnion, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, irrefutably de- 
monstrates that the fear of the debasing of science, to 
result from deliberate association of Science with Indus- 
tiy, is utterly unfounded. 


Russia 

The Npv) Review observes * 

General February was kind to the Red Army which 
scored gratifying victories. The whole front was set 
moving In the north, a three-prong attack snipped 
off the bulge below Leningrad and the snippets were 
annihilated. The line was pushed back into Estonia and 
straightened from Novgorod to Narva. After a pause of 
a fortnight, the Russians, who had encircled Luga, 
developed a gigantic sweep southwards, forced the Nazis 
out; of Staraya Russa and pushed them on the road to 
Pskov whilst a east-west manceuvre pressed them back 
towards the Latvian frontier. 


A less spectacular but possibly a more important 
victory was won in Dnieper bend; the ten divisions 
cornered between Nikopol and Krivoirog were badly 
mauled and thrown back in disorder; the five divisions 
surrounded in the Konev salient were decimated. 

,In the meantime, Rovno and Lutsk were captured. 
This move carried the Russians further into Poland and 
put them in a favourable position from which they will 
make a south-west assault on the vital sector of the 
front to push it gainst the Carpathians and the Black 
Sea; once the railway Odessa^Lwow is cut, the whole 
German position will be threatened with disaster. 

It is impossible now to make out what was 
forced retreat, and what was cautious evacuation 
in the Nazi movements. 

But whichever was the case locally, the general 
movement was due to acknowledged defeat. Tlio 
relative advantage of the Red ^ Army lay in its far 
superior artillery and a recovery in relative air strength 
both of which are largelv due to the air offensive of 
Britain and America on the western front. 

If Russian strategy on the battlefield was up to 
traditional standard, the change in the Soviet constitu- 
tion was a masterful stroke of moral strategy. It was so 
worded as to rouse sympathy all over the world and 
prepare future developments; democrats salute the dawn 
of red democracy, communists the dawn of national 
communism, 

A paper amendment is not final; the spirit in which 
it is carried out is more decisive. How far will each 
federated republic have its national army ? How far 
will each shape its foreign policy ? 
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Shall we see a Red bloc at the Peace Con- 
ference, alongside of the American and the 
British blocs ? 

Or was the measure passed only with a view to 
reinforce Red influence m the Border States ? Now that 
the war is brought into Poland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania and may spread to the Balkans, was it not the 
time .to rally nationalist movements to the Red Flag ? 
A promise of autonomy was badly^ needed to counteract 
the national reaction in lands which were occupied by 
Russia as well as by Germany 

What was significant was that the first foreign com- 
missar to be appointed was TJkraine^s and that the choice 
fell on the Polish-born Comrade, Wanda Wasilewska. 
When circumstances will permit, the Ukrainians in 
Poland will clamour for union with Soviet Ukraine and 
the matter will have become an internal problem into 
which no foreign nation will be allowed to interfere. 


Modern Novels 

Vincent Bronae writes in The Twentieth 
Century : 

'Novels, today, have not departed so widely from 
the old traditions. Of course, they are far more realis- 
tic and less verbose, but there still writers of the 
first rank producing novels on the grand scale, like 
R. C. Hutchinson’s Testament,” one of the mo^ vivid 
stories of Russia ever written, with a flood of rich and 
living characters, and that undertone of compassion 
which has always marked out the best minds. It has 
no smart phrases. It does not experiment with form. 
But its total effect is overwhelming. 

Hutchinson, however, is not nearly so well-known 
as Aldous Huxley,^ the high priest of the novel today. 
Huxley wrote Point and Counter-point,” Brave New 
World,” “Eyeless in Gaza,” and many books all giving 
glimpses of new attitudes^ to people and things : fresh 
valuations. 

Occasionally, he experimented with form, but 
generally, he was concerned with ideas more than with 
forms. His essays,^ too, exploited some striking new* 
lines of thought which tumbled many a cherished belief 
in the dust. “Do What You Will” is a good example 
of the essays. The title comes from Blake : 

Do what vou will 
This world is but a fiction, 

And is made up 
Of contradiction. 

It has several times happened that Huxley’s atti- 
tudes^ to this or that matter, once considered novel, 
arresting, even perhaps revolutionary, have, years after- 
wards, become common attitudes for the maiority of 
people. There is no question of his importance in 
modem English literature, and he has yet to reach the 
height of his powers. 

Huxley’s “Brave New World” was one of many 
books, giving an imaginative picture of the future, 
which together make up another important trend of 
modern hterature. H. G. Wells began the vogue with 
stories like “The Time Machine.” Olaf Stapledon took 
it up in “Last and First Men.” Stapledon’s book is a 
giant picture of the destiny of mankind, worked out 
with ail the accuracy which physics, biology and philoso- 
'phy can give, and yet touched with high imagination 
and veiy considerable art. 

Wells does not only foretell and prophesy today. 
He continues to throw off overnight books which fall 
into that rapidly swelling type of literature best desig- 


nated political-<mm“Sociological. English literature lias 
an enoimous field today, given over to analysing any. 
thing from the origin of a smile to possible world states 
Today, first-class bool^s on world affairs are being writtea 
in greater quantities than ever before. This develop, 
mont naturally follows the disturbance of international 
lelations. 

The Meaning of Responsible Government 

The following is an extract from an article 
by Professor Rene Capitant as translated 'from 
the French by Diane Sen in The Patiala Post : 

Responsible Government is something different from 
government by responsible Ministries. It can be sum-, 
med up in two rules ; the Government governs, ihe 
Parliament controls Nothing more simple, nothing 
more commonplace apparently than this summing up. 
Nothing more useful, m fact, nothing more fruitful if 
one grasps its true sense. In reality, this means that 
re^onsible government is the reverse of separation of 
powers. No doubt it is derived therefrom through long 
and continuous evolution, so continuous that it disre- 
gards for the most part the conscience of the public 
and even that of the jurists or parliamentarians. When 
speaking of the separation of powers, both Jegislative 
and -executive, one is still speaking in the language of 
constitutional monarchy. 

An English Liberal, Ramsay Muir, writes 
that the main characteristic of the British 
Government is the concentration of powers in 
the hands of the Prime Minister. 

He governs and he legislates. Supported by 
his majority, it is he who draws up^ and places before 
the House of Commons the legislative programme for 
the session. Parliamentary initiative is no longer exer- 
cised and the vote of the Commons is confined to 
edorsing the Cabinet’s programme. Legislative as well 
as executive power has become a governmental power. 
Deformation, usurpation ? Not so. These prescripts 
interpret the idea, the very essence of modern responsi- 
ble government as it must and such as ii. should function 
today. Mirabeau visualised it in one of his speeches to 
the Constituent Assembly; and John Stuart Mill has 
said in his “ Representative Government ” that to govern 
is to legislate. 

J. J. Rousseau assumes laws to be in the 
form of certain general and lasting principles 
such as an inspired Lycurgus suggested for the 
cohesion of the people. 

Law is the frame of .justice and equality wherein a 
simple and virtuous society unfolds itself. Lalw, as a 
general rule, equal for all, emanating from the common 
will and hence the reflection of justice, dominates the 
alphere^ of " government. But legislation in a modern 
State is the very instrument of the Government. It is 
by means of legislation that the economy of a country 
IS directed, industry is protected, customs duties are 
raised or lowered, the statute of the army is modified, 
provident or social institutions are encouraged or en- 
forced. 

To govern no longer means to work within 
the existing laws; to govern is to direct, the 
course of legislation itself; to govern, in short, 
is to legislate. 
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The two ideas are henceforth closely linked up and 
responsible government can only be ‘justified if this 
truth is borne in mind and the powers are concentrated 
in the hands of the Government. 

Hence a powerful Government with a Prime Minis- 
ter as powerful as a dictator holding in his hands and 
at his will all the prerogatives and machinery of the 
Government. That is the first rale of Responsible 
Government. But it is a Government, which is nothing 
more than a delegation, nothing more than an emana- 
tion of the legislatures and is responsible to them 
’ That is what democracy requires; that is what consti- 
tutes parliamentary prerogatives. 

The Ministers, in the first place, are issues 
of the Parliament. 

The Cabinet is nothing but a kind of parlia- 
mentaiy commission; as Bagehot says, a selection from 
the heart of Parliament; as Max Weber says, a homo- 
geneous parliamentary team selected from amongst the 
leaders of the majority. 

The Ministers, in the second place, are 
responsible. 

Eesponsible Government is a Government which one 
questions, which one forces to explain itself, which one 
subjects to a constant fi.re of cnticism and which is 
plunged into limelight and publicity Again, whose poli- 
tical doctrine is often so harsh, so absolutely negative, 
so hostile to the very idea of government has, at least, 
pointed out with praiseworthy emphasis and feeling the 
nece^ity for such control and for permanent adjustment 
of power. 

This control, however it must be clearly stated, 
implies the right of overthrowing the Ministry. The 
responsibility of the Ministry is the keystone of Respon- 
sible Government, and since we have agreed to remain 
faithful to it. ^there is no question of sacrificing it but 
only of examining under what conditions its working 
may be normal and healthy. The great problem is to 
combine responsibility with stability of the Ministry. 


Bernard Shaw on Peace and War 

An Interview With A Mexican Journalist 

The Indian Readers^ Digest quotes from the 
W.orld Review : 


A , — ^Not necessarily If the ruling and propertied 
classes give way to the proletariat sufficiently to offer 
an acceptable ransom for their privileges, then there 
will be no disturbance big enough to be called a revolu- 
tion. 

Q. — Is Communism now the only door open to 
mankind ^ 

A. — Communism has a hiindied doors; and they do 
not all open and close at the same moment. Every- 
w’here already we have communism m roads, bridges, 
street -lighting, water supply, police protection, military, 
naval and air seiwdces. These can be added to item by 
item without communising everything at one blow. In 
the U. S. S. R Communism is the ojficial policy; yet 
there is more personal property and private enterprise 
m Rus'=!ia today than there was under the Tsars. 

Q, — Is Mr H, G. Wells right when he says as he did 
some days ago to another Mexican journalist, that if 
people do not understand kis message, this war will 
"rapidly he succeeded by another one ^ 

A — Ask Mr Wells himself Whatever he says is 
worth hearing by people with brains enough to under- 
stand him. 

Q,—Will the Beveridge plan, the Keynes^ the 
Morgenthmi, the Etcetera plan have practical effects on 
the future of society f 

A. — ^The Beveridge plan is a very moderate ransom 
assessed by a man who knows fifty times better thin his 
critics what a wise government should do and can do 
under ^existing circumstances. Capitalism ^will be rerv 
lucky if it gets off as cheaply as Mr. Beveridge proposes. 
The other plans are incidental and technical : they will 
not become political issues. 

O. — Is there not a ^ Shaio Plan’ of social reconstruc- 
tion f 

.4— NTo. Social reconstruction is not a One Man 
'Job. I can only lay a brick ^ I cannot build a house. 

O . — Are the VinsittciTt ideas on the re-eduoation of 
the German people foolish or not ? 

A, — ^Ask Lord Vansittart. He is no fool : read what 
he h^s written not what others have written about him 

Q, — Ovtght the Germans to disapvear as a Nation ^ 

A.— -Perhaps. Perhaps also the human race ought 
to disappear as a species. But as there is no likelihood 
of their doing anything so sensible, the question is an 
idle one. 


Q — ifhen this War is over, will it have been use’- 
less f 

A . — ^TJntil a war has produced its final results, no 
one can tell whether it has been worth while or not. 
War is always wasteful, cruel, mischievous, destructive, 
demoralising, and detestable to every humane instinct, 
yet it IS not always avoidable, and often it effects social 
changes that occur only under its terrible pressure. The 
War of 1914-18 made an end of four empires which 
might have endured for four centuries more at peace. 
Whether it was worth the bloodshed and devastation 
it cost, depends on whether the new^ republics make 
their citizens better than the old empires did. Bat if 
they do, it still remains true that it would have been 
jviser^to make the change reasonably rather than vio- 
entl;^. 

Q,~~Will social revolution come in England, or in dl 
’countries, at the end of this war f 
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HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
' ' CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of International fame, President— World-Renowned All- 
India Astrological & Astronomical Society is now at Calcutta, " 

It is well-known tkat the astrological predictions of this great 
HfM scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious inllu- 

^ ^ ence of evil stars, his power to bring snccess in complicated law- 

suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, ^ Nawabs, Rajas, 
\ W Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities of the world 

% (of 'England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have 

\ . 1 given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit^s 
^ ^ wonderful powers. 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainm^ts in 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantric rites, etc. : His Highness the Maharaja of Atgar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tripura, the Raja Bahadur of Barkimedi, an Hon’ble Member of the 
Orissa Assembly. Maharaj Kumar of Hindol, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Ohowdhury, Kt. of Sontosh, 
Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt. of Calcutta High Court, Hon’ble Justice Sir 0. 
Madhavam Nair, Kt., Privy-Council Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of famous Bhawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S. 0. Mitra. M.A.. B.n., President of Bengal Lecrislative Council Hon’ble Mr. P. D. Raikot, Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal Khan Sahib Mr. Motahar Hossain Khan, B.A., Suptd. of Excise, Rangpur, Mr. E. A. Araki, M.A. 
(Cantab), j.p.. Presidency^ Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhury Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m.l.c., Lieut. Mr. 
P. N. ?. Unawalla. R. I.‘N. R. Calcutta, Khan Bahadur K. M. Hassan, c.i.e., Dy.-General Manager, E. L 
RIy.. Kumar C. Singh Rai of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B. J. Farnando, Proctor, S. C. & Notary Public, 
Ceylon, Mr J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr. Andre Tempe, Ulionis, America,^Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai^ 
nhina, Mr. Tsac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr. R. L. Dutt, Solicitor, Calcutta, Mr, P. K Mitra, Solicitor, Mahara] 
Kumar P. N. Boy Choudhury, b.A,, of Santosh, Vice-Consul of Spain, Mr. B. K. Roy, Adyocate-General 
of Orissa, Rai Saheb S. M. Das, a Judge of the Keunjhar State High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, M.L.A., 
the reputed Congress Leader of Orissa, Rai Saheb Hridoy Ballav De, d.s.p., of Cuttack Police, Mr. M. Azam, 
MJl., Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, Ohoudhury Srijut Harekrishna Samanta Roy, Zaminder, Cuttack, 
have personal experience of his wonderful predictions and mysterious powers. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Ouaranteed). In ease of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little strti^glmg and it fulfills the desires without fall. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity and fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in TantraV Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA .—It will help you to overcome your enemies. The wearer gets 
promotion in services and succeeds in pleasing higher ofScials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is 
unique. This is also a preventive to accident or any danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINl ) KAVACHA .—It brings the desired persons man or woman under 
absolute control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Rs. 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL4NDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

^ fESTD. 1907 A.D.) 

( The biggest and most reliable & oldest Astrological Society with magnificent Library In India and the Far East. ) 

Head Office:— 105 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone: B.B. 3685. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. .... Phone: Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OPEfCE.'-Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park, London. 

Consultation Hours i-HEAD OFEICE-8-30 A.M.— 11-30 A.M. Branch Office-5 P.M.— 7-30 P.M. 

N.B. — All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Office. 
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India in 1943 

In The International Review of Missions in 
tranpry 1944, M. S. describes, in brief the vari- 
ous 'activities of different Christian Missions in 
all parts of the world during the last year and 
while doing so gives a yearly survey of the 
political background of each country, from which 
we reproduce below the survey of the situation 
of India in 1943 : 

The year 1942 came to its end with a situation in 
which the Government and the people of India were 
ranged opposite to each other in conflict. It is true, 
as was said in the Survey a year ago, that the outbreak 
that followed upon the arrest and internment of Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders was not ‘an eflactive 
national movement, but it brought conciliation to an 
end and opened between the contending parties a chasm 
which a^ear later was not bridged. The deadlock con- 
tinues, and every a^ect of the public life of India, 
including the Christian, movement, is deeply affected by 
that governing fact. Throughout the past year there 
has been little relaxation of the tension and only faint 
gleams of hope that a solution may be achieved. There 
are, however, some developments for evil or for good 
that may be noted. 

There were and still are two conflicts creating the 
present impasse— the one a conflict that may be said m 
the main to be between Mr. Gandhi and the British 
Government, the other a conflict between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. If we take the second of these 
first, as that which most vitally affects Indians future, 
we find no improvement in the position but rather a 
sharpening of the antagomsm. Thus in April the Mus- 
lim League formally declared that any Federal solution 
of the constitutional problem would be rejected by 
Mushm India and ‘ would mevitably lead to bloodshed.’ 
Mr. Jinnah in his address as President claimed that the 
League had ‘formed ministries in Assam, Bengal, Smd 
and the Punjab,’ and while this is not the actual position 
in these Provinces, the League appears now to be able 
to dominate the ministries. Mr. Jinnah reiterated in 
September his demand for Pakistan as ‘ an indispensable 
condition of any settlement in India.’ 

Similarly the position of the Viceroy vis-a-vis Mr. 
Gandhi remamed unchanged .-up to the date of Lord 
Lmlithgow’s departure from India in October. 3mft as 
Mr. Jinnah calls repeatedly on Mr. Gandhi to come 
to an agreement with him, so with these other two 
antagonists. There is . no yielding of any ground on 
either side. Mr. Gandhi’s fast which formed the climax 
of this controversy was preceded by a correspondence 
between him and the Viceroy which was published im- 
mediately before the fast began on February 10th. That 
correspondence gives clear evidence on the part of the 
Viceroy of what he calls ‘my anxiety to follow your 
mind and to do full justice to your argument.’ Only 
in the final letter is there any evidence that his patience 
is givjpg way and there are similar indications on Mr 
Gandhi’s part as well. It might have been expected 
that Mr. Gandhi would have publicly denounced the 
violence and bloodshed which followed upon his arrest. 


but he does not go beyond a general condemnation of 
violence. He refers in one letter to his having on 
previous occasions ‘ done public penance ’ for such vio- 
lence, but he does not suggest that that is the significance 
of his fast on this occasion. 

Of the profound emotion stirred among all sections 
of the Indian pubhc by Mr. Gandhi’s fast there can be 
no question, and in that respect it had an influence upon 
India that still remains. But with the conclusion of 
the fast without the tragic result that was so greatly 
feared its purely political significance ends. Its mam 
political consequence, apart from the widespread exa- 
cerbation of feeling, was the resignation of two Indian 
members of the Viceroys Council Their action seems 
to have been taken purely on personal grounds and 
then political views lemam unaltered. There would be 
general agreement with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s opimon 
that if Mr. Gandhi had died ‘ the task of reconciliation 
between Britain and the Hindus— nay, the Indian nation 
— would have become extremely difficult.’ 

That danger having been surmounted, the Govern- 
ment remained resolute in mamtaimng its policy. Again 
and again representations were made to the Government 
of India by various sections of the commumty outside 
the Congress Party— such as the Liberals, the Indian 
Christians and groups of influential missionaries— for a 
fresh approach with a view to endmg the deadlock. 
Thus an appeal was made by twenty-five Bntish mission- 
aries for a resumption of negotiations. A more signifi- 
cant movement, takmg its origin in the United Pro- 
vinces and supported by some of the more moderate 
Congress leaders, proposed to consider the whole situa- 
tion afresh. A pre-condition, however, of these attempts 
at reconciliation was that the Government should release 
the detenus and that the Congress should rescind its 
resolution of August 8th, 1942, and on neither side was 
there any indication that such action would be taken. 

And yet by the close of the year the situation had 
greatly altered. The new aspect of the war that had 
come about when Lord Linlithgow’s successor, Lord 
Waveil, took charge, gives some reason for hope that the 
stubborn attitude on both sides may be modified and 
that application of a fresh mind to the problem may 
make a new approach possible. Lord Waveil himself 
has declared that we should not suppose ‘that there 
can be no political progress before the end of the war.’ 

Throughout the year Mr. Pajagopalachari has con- ' 
tinued his efforts to reopen negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment. In October he made an appeal for ‘the 
organizing of a national acceptance of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ scheme of April, 1942.’ He gave us one reason 
for this the change in the war situation, so that what 
was impracticable in 1942 is no longer so. An additional 
source of resentment has been the legislation in South 
Africa placing restrictions on the acquisition of land 
by Indians in Natal. Strong protests have been made 
against this proposal, which, it is declared, is a flagrant 
violation of undertakmgs of the U^uion Government. 
Great Britain too is charged with unwillingness to pro- 
tect Indian interests. 

These political agitations have been tragically over- 
cast by the emergence early in the year of a serious 
condition of food ^ scarcity, spreading throughout the 
country and causing great hardship. As the year 
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advanced the situation in some parts of India seriously 
deteriorated^ till famine with all its calamitous accom- 
paniments had established itself. This was especially 
the case in Bengal and in Calcutta, into which many 
thousands of the starving village people crowded day 
after day and week after week. The number of people 
in Bengal who had to be fed had risen by the beginning 
of November to 2,100,000 and the number of ‘free 
kitchens^ to 5,500 In spite of this, from sixty to 
ninety famine patients were reported as dying every- 
day m Calcutta hospitals. The causes of this calamity 
cannot yet be determined, but undoubtedly the situation 
has been aggravated by war conditions and by the dis- 
organization and the fears that the events of the time 
have created. The Friends Ambulance Unit is among 
those who are engaged in relief work in co-operation 
with the Government in this area. 

In all the agony and turmoil of the time the Indian 
Christian community^ has felt itself to be deeply con- 
cerned. The All-India Conference of Indian Christians 
in March passed a resolution calling upon the Biitish 
Government to declare that India shall attain full free- 
dom within two years from the cessation of hostilities. 
At the same time it ‘earnestly appeals’ for an agreed 
solution of the constitutional problem. 


motoriess gliders. The Wright Brothers are generally 
believed to have been the first, or one of the first, to 
fly in a motor-driven, heavier-than-air-craft. As such 
they are in a sense the Fathers of Flight. 

Commentmg upon the significance of this anniver- 
sary, the American historian Carl Van Doren said m a 
broadcast : 

“There were only five spectators on the lonely 
beach when the Wright Brothers got their clumsy 
machine into the air, and the newspapers barely men- 
tioned the great achievement. 

“ To-day, just 40 years later, men use the skies as 
readily as their fathers used the seas. Germany and 
other aggressor nations set out to conquer the earth by 
lightning blows from the air. Their planes struck brutal- 
ly at the defenceless men, women and children iu a 
hundred cities. But the aggressors themselves are now 
being overwhelmed by the very forces which they turned 
loose so ruthlessly. The armoured eagles of the United 
Nations, which developed from that fragile machine 
which the Wrights flew at Kitty Hawk four decades ago, 
now pour ruin on the strongholds of our enemies by 
day and night.”~f7SdTF/. 


Enough Penicillin for All in Six Months, 
Aviation is 40 Years Old Manufacturers Say 

Friday, December 17, 1943, is the 40tli anniversaiy of TJ . S. and Canadian firms manufacturing penicillin 
avi^ion. It was on this day in 1903, on a sandy beach told U. S. war production officials that production o£ 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on the eastern coast penicillin is increasing so rapidly that they will be able 

bicycle mechanics, to meet all military and civilian neeas within six 
Wilbur and .Orville Wright, achieved the goal of inven- months. This extract of green mould culture is credited 
tors aim Reamers throughout the ages of flying like a by medical men with having saved lives when all other 
bird, ptjier inventors in other countries had experi- treatments failed, and the demand for the drug has 
mented with balloons filled with heated air or with constantly exceeded the supply.— 1/50 TF7. 

Printed and Published by Niraran Chandra Das; Prabasi Press, Calcutta. 
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NOTES 

The Present-day Condition of the Indian repeated m the handling of epidemics following 
Civilian . famine. Cholera, smallpox and such other 

’ , , ,, , , , , preventable diseases took another heavy toll of 

The war has caused death and untold gQjjjg millions where again the Army 

miseiy to countless millions of inoffensive and Medical men and medicine had to be drafted, 
innocent people. Most of the sufferers have Mi uncoordinated, unplanned and flimsy attempt 
been the victims of enemy action, either being ^-as made by the Siu'geon-General of Bengal 
overwhelmed by invasion or being stricken down to render medical aid to rural areas in imitation 
through other warlike acts Many more of tlie Anny activities. Trained medical men 
millions have had to undergo privations due to could not be secured, and in their place, junior 
shortage of essential requirements oi life in order students of the Calcutta Medical College were 
that the nation’s war effort may be enhanced, tempted to join what was called a “ Cadder 
But nowhere m this world has there been so .Scheme.” We do not know what achievements 
much of suffering, misery and privations im- of this scheme have been recorded in the Secre- 
posed on civilian life with such utter and absolute tariat, but we are in possession of definite facts 
disregard for his welfare as has happened in which enable us to say that not more than 6000 
India. If the resultant increase m the war effort patients received daily treatment by mobile units 
had some parity with the tremendous sacrifice for a total period of two months in a province 
made in life, property and money, then this inhabited by 60 million people. The students 
suffering _ might have had some semblance of were sent mostly alone to interior villages with 
justification. But the results show that the war instructions to draw money and medicine from 
effort today m India is not anywhere near what headquarters dozens of miles away from the 
it should have been in the fifth year of this Great places where they had been sent. No arrange- 
War. inent had been made to safe^ard their life and 

Famine in Bengal, Orissa and Madras, i.e., health in the midst of epidemic-stricken villages, 
in the rice-eating parts of India, has taken a Equally callous negligence is visible in the 
tremendous toll of lives. Famine in the modem matter of providing food and nutrition. Prices 
world is completely preventable. Its prevention have been allowed to rise four times over the 
was a dire necessity for the enhancement of war pre-war level Cost of livmg has increased_ by 
effort itself, if not for humanitarian reasons. But leaps and bounds while income lagged behind, 
this tremendous man-made scourge was permitted The purse of the average man can hardly meet 
to -pursue its own course in the thick of a war his primary demands for keeping the body and 
zonft Army detachments and some army equip- soul together and he has to go without amenities, 
taents had themselves to be diverted for the His reserves have been exhausted and no wonder 
prevention of famine. The same story was he falls an easy prey to disease and death. 
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Rationing has been introduced but in the rice- 
eating areas it is not an unqualified boon. Prices 
are four times the normal level, choice has been 
completely denied and on occasions the food- 
stuffs supplied are so bad that no father can 
iiand it over to his sons without apprehension of 
impending illness in the family. Already worn 
clown human constitutions are rapidly disinte- 
grating, resulting in disease and death _ by a 
forced feeding of unaccustomed qualities _ of 
rice with a weekly change in its variety 
and description. This evil could easily 
have been remedied by the provision of coarse, 
medium and fine qualities of rice and fixing 
diffei-ent, prices for them. The present Govern- 
ment works, but works without foresight, without 
sincerity and without sympthy for the people 
who pi'pvide its luxurious existence out of their 
own blood and toil. 

The same is the case with travelling. The 
lieople are asked not to travel for pleasure. It 
IS a deliberate falsehood to say that anybody 
fn India except the fat salaried officials and the 
fatter war princes undertake railway travel for 
mere' pleasure. The railway authorities have 
themselves put on permanent record the dffi- 
eulties of travel by publicly advertising the 
treanendous hardships passengers have to under- 
go during a trip. The much advertised 
'efficiency of the railway, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and the post office have all broken down 
to a ridiculous and painful level at the stress of 
the W'ar, and every one of them is being utilised 
as an engine of exploitation, not as machinery of 
public service. Normal channels of trade and 
industry have been stifled out of existence. 
Viciously selfish moves of every sort by foreign 
vested interests with a handful of Indian hangers- 
on, infest the entire national life today. 
People have been goaded into exasperation, have 
been compelled to lose all confidence in the 
Government with the inevitable result of remain- 
ing apathetic to war effort. Nothing beyond a 
thorough reconstruction of the entire constitu- 
tional 'and admmistrative machinery on a solid 
foundation of honesty, efficiency and foresight 
can bring back the lost confidence m the Govern- 
ment and promote war effort. 

Stamping Out of Indian Concerns 

_ Most of the Indian industrialists and 
businessmen who are today flourishing with war- 
work do not seem to realise that they are being 
led riiroi^ a blind alley into a hopeless morass 
0 ^; be^tifully shining quicksand, The joy of 
^^sing fabulous .amounts of paper money has 


made them blissfully ignorant about the future, 
The internal market has been completely neglect- 
ed by them. Indian products for civilian 
requirement are practically out of the market 
and foreign manufactures are slowly and surely 
taking their place. It does not require much 
intelligence to realise that war orders will not 
proviae them with future employment to any 
appreciable extent. The manner in which custo-t 
iners have been treated will leave a permanent 
stamp on them. At the conclusion of the war, 
such concerns will be at the end of their tether, 
lor all their regular customers by then will have 
lost all sympathy for the concern and would sure- 
ly turn with pleasure to the imported article 
which would be cheaper and probably much 
bettei- finished than the home-made product. The 
British Agency houses here have accepted Indian 
products only as substitutes pending the arrival 
of foreign imports. Really good Indian products 
have never been placed on the market by them 
as they are unwilling to create a competition 
between British and Indian products alter tiie 
war The customers have this time been so 
shabbily treated by bountifed and protected 
Industries that it will be welliiigh impossible 
for them to patronise the local markets again. 

Those that are struggling on without war- 
work with a view to providing civilian needs 
have arrived almost to the point of a breakdown. 
Complete closure threatens them in the face due 
to the absolute stoppage of all supplies of 
machinery parts, replacements, etc., which are 
stringently denied to all except those who know 
, how and where to apply the lubricants. If this 
w'or lasts another two years — and just now it 
looks as if ifc would last for four more — then the 
British exporter and Ins American cousin will 
have their dream fulfilled, the dream of an Asia 
of hewers of wood and drawers of wmter, without 
a single industry in all these millions of square 
miles, outside Soviet Asia, capable of standing 
on its own legs. The Western democracies are 
to be congi'atulated on the w^ork of their hench- 
nicn and their satellites along this truly 
(Western) democratic ideal ! 

Mr. Jinnah and Punjab Politics 

Mr. K. M. Munshi w'rites in the Bocid 
Welfare : 

Mr. Jinnah came to the Punjab to conquer it." 
He wanted to break the Unionist Ministry and to 
establish a Muslim League Minfetry pledged to Pakistan. 

The Unionist Party, which is in power in the 
Punjab for many years, was founded by Sir 
Husam. Sir Chhotu Ram is its Hindu bulwark now. 
A Jat by birth he agreed to the policy of what is 
termed »• the Pionjab ‘‘ Agricultuctets.” It is based on 
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two bonds. First, of an economic programme of en- 
iieliing what in the Punjab are called Agriculturists, a 
statute-defined group or caste of land-owners and api- 
cultuiists 01 their descendants whether they till land or 
not ; secondly, as a tribal bond of Jat-brotherhood, 
irrespective of whether the Jat is by lehgion a Hindu, 
a Muslim or a Sikh. In a predominantly Muslim pro- 
vince, the basis of the party is a curious admixture of 
economic class iwar and changeless tribal spirit. This 
policy has alienated the cities, and the middle class 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan carried forward this tradi- 
tion, ably supported by Sir Chhotu Ram who, tempera- 
mentally, IS a fighter. Sir Sikander, when Mr. Jinnah 
started his All-India movement of Pakistan, entered 
into an astute pact known as Sikander-Jinnah Pact. By 
virture of this Pact, the Muslim members of the 
Unionist Paity m the Punjab became members of the 
Muslim League on the curious understanding that they 
would be Leaguers in All-India politics, but Punjabees 
for Punjab politics. So Sir Sikander became a Jinnahite 
outside the Punjab, but remained a Unionist inside it. 
Sir Sikander died; Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
became the Premier. The President of the League des- 
cended upon the Punjab to wipe out the Pact, destroy 
the Unionist Party and attawjh the Muslim members ol 
the Unionist Party to the cult of Pakistan. The martial 
airs were played. A local gentleman declared a total 
war fon Pakistan. Polite receptions were treated as 
ceremoiiials of triumph. Mr. Jinnah indicated that Sir 
Chhotu Ram was his bete-noir. Premier Tiwana lost 
his father and left Lahore for his native village. Sir 
Chhotu Ram was summoned twice but was adamant. 
He was Unionist, will remain one, and will have to truck 
with Pakistan. Sardar Baldev Singh, the Sikh Minister, 
declined to have anything to do with Pakistan and 
immediately in a public meeting announced his inten- 
tion to stand by Akhand Hindustan. Sir Manohar Lai, 
the other Hindu Minister stood aloof, so did other 
Hindu and Sikh leaders. 

The Muslim members, to quote Mr. Jinnah, talked 
about the Punjab for the Punjabees. The war bugles 
bleated a plaintive note : ^^The Punjab Mussalman 
is as good as any other Mussalman in other provinces 
of India, but what he lacks is character, 

have been told that the Punjab is with the 
League and in an All-India issue it is prepared to 
support the League, but so far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned the Punjab is for the Punjabees. 

'' It is a queer positnon. The League is not fighting 
for establishing Pakistan m Bombay. The Punjab is 
the very foundation of Pakistan. It is strange that 
while the Muslims in the minority provinces are ready 
to die for the achievement of Pakistan, I am told in 
the Punjab that so far as Punjab is concerned it must 
be left alone. Without the Punjab, Pakistan will be 
nothing. 

'^The Muslim M.LAs were returned by votes. 
Now they are sitting there^ tight, even though they have 
outhved the term tor 'Which they were elected. They 
are now the support of the Ministers. I, therefore, ask 
you to make preparations from right now and, by 
God^s grace, we will see that when we returp our new 
representatives, they are true and honest men, ready to 
serve the community and are not selfish.” 

Mr. Jinnah then made his exit 

Mr, Jinnah left the Punjab with a parting 
threat to come again. So he did, but this time 
also^he has failed to achieve his object. He had 
succeeded in rallying a handful of younger 
M.L.A.^s led by Capt.'Shauhat Hyat Khan, son 


of the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, who was 
credited m the League Circles with the intention 
of resigning over this issue and crossing the floor 
of the House. Capt. Shaukat Hyat Klian 1ms 
however been dismissed by the Governor follow- 
ing a lengthy meeting of the Ministry presided 
over by him, by reason of a very serious case 
of injustice, which had come to light, in the 
exercise of Capt. Hyat Khan’s powers as a 
Minister.'’ jMr. JmnaiPs moves have been 
denounced not only by the Jats and Sikhs, but 
also by a^large number of ^^luslims in the Pro- 
vince With *the refusal of the Punjab to be- 
come “ the very foundation of Pakistan/’ it now 
remains to be seen wliat other foundation ’’ is 
sought by Mr. Jinnah to build up his house on 
bands. 

Cause of Capt. Hyat Khcai^s Dismiss^ 

The Lahore Correspondent of the States^nan 
has revealed the cause of Capt. Shaukat Hyat 
Khan’s dismissal : 

Details on which the Governor’s order dismissing 
Capt. Hyat Ipian was based have not been officially 
disclosed. It is, however, understood that the serious 
case of injustice ” relates to the dismissal by the Minis- 
ter of Mrs. Durga Pershad, Lady Superintendent of the 
Lahore Corporatiqn Girls’ School. 

Interviewed, Mrs. Durga Pershad told me : As I 
heard the news on the radio last night the idea Sashed 
across my mind that the young Minister had been dis- 
missed for doing a giwe injustice to me. My final 
appeal was submitted to the Governor as recently as 
the 19th of this month.” 

Asked to state her case, Mrs. Durga Pershad said : 

Bnefly my case is this : 

Early in April last year I was asked by the Chief 
.Officer of the Lahore Corporation to investigate a case 
against a Muslim lady teacher. The date was feed for 
Apnl 9 but strangely enough only a day before, the 
Chief Officer told me orally that I had been suspended 
by the Punjab Government. No reason had been given. 
The Chief Officer himself admitted that my suspension 
was a great surprise to him. After a lapi^^ of four 
months a charge-sheet was handed to me detailing many 
charges of illegal gratification. An inquiry was held, 
whi(ffi lasted five months. 

“In January, this year, I was dismissed by the 
Chief Officer on the basis of an order of the Punjab 
Government. I filed an appeal before the Commissioner 
of the Lahore Division who pointed out that I had 
been exonerated as a result of a departmental inquiry 
of all the charges against me. ,The Commissioner, how- 
ever, did not reverse the Government order on technical 
grounds. He advised me to file an appeal to the 
Governor.” 

Inner History of Jiiie Price Fixation 

Prom the following interpellations in tiie 
Central Legislative Assembly, the inner history 
of the fixatioB. of jute prices will become clear. 

On July 28, 1943, Mr. K. 0. Neogy a^ed 
the Commerce Member whether influence 
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exercised by the Government of India on the 
Bengal Government for the cultivation of jute 
in excess of the desire of the refresentatwes of 
cvltivators on the Advisory Board on Jute 
Regulation. Sir Azizul Huq replied in the 
aflSrmative. The same question had been put by 
Mr. Neogj’^ on February 11, 1943 to which Mr. 
K R. Sarkar had also returned an affirmative 
reply. The second part of Mr. Neogy’s question 
on July 28, was : 

(b) Has the attention of the Honourable Member 
been drawn to a Press statement issued by the Chief 
Whip of the Ben^l Congress Parliamentary Party in 
the iirst week of 1ius month, alleging— 

(i) That an agreement has been entered into by 
the Indian Jute Mills Association for fixing certain 
maxima iirices of ^ute for the coming season. 

{{?) That this has been done with thb full knowledge 
of the Provincial Government and "possibly of the 
Central Government^ as well.^* 

(lit) That the prices have been fixed in vi§w of the 
e’xpectation that the Government of the United States 
of America w^ould jjlace a large order for the supply 
of hessian, provided its prices do not exceed a particular 
figure, 

(%v) That there has been a tripartite understanding 
between the interest concerned in the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom and the Indian Jute 
'^i\h Aikociaticm in this connection. 

(n) That the prices fixed are lower than what could 
be legitimately expected by the cultivator in view of 
the War orders from different parts of the world, 
coupled with the internal demand. 

(c) Does the Honourable Member propose to lay on 
the table a full statement on the above allegations, 
and to explain what part, if any, has been played by 
the Government of India in this transaction ? 

Sir Azizul Huq evaded by asking Mr. 
Neegy to put this question to the Supply 
■Mmber. 

On NoYember 8 following, Mr. Neogy put 
the same questions to the Supply Member. 
To clause (iii) of the questioh, Sir A. R. 
Mudaliar replied that the fixation of maximum 
prices for raw jute by the Committee was the 
dutcome of the acceptance by the mills of an 
order for hessian for export to the U. S. A. 
He categorically denied the allegations con- 
tained in clauses (iv) and (v); Following this 
denial, Mr. Neogy asked : “ Have the Govern- 
ment satisfied themselves that the interests of 
the jute-growers have not been . adversely 
^ected by this agreement among the Capital- 
ists ? ” Sir Ramaswami replied : “ I can say 
that I hpe personally satisfied myself that up- 
to now it has not been affected because when 
.(he maximum price is about 17,1 understand 
the present prices are very nmph helow that.” 

Mt: Neo^ pursued the matter and on 
.F#£umy'21 last, the folMwisg iht^ellation 
tooteplacSj: 


Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will tlie Honourable the SuppW 
Member be pleased to refer to starred question No 17 
of the 8th November. 1943, and his answer thereto 
and state : ’ 

(a) Whether it is a fact that on the 14th June 
1943, the Adviser on Jute Supplies on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America placed 
an order in India for 70 crores of yards of hessian at 
rates below the then market price. 

(b) Whether, it is a fact that the Washington repre- 
sentative of Economic Warfare in India on behalf of 
the Government of the United States of America refuge 
ed to pay any price for the said hessian above the 
domestic ceiling price in the United States of America 
and that the Government of India supported him m 
this attitude, 

(c) Whether it is a fact that the above order was 
classed as a war order and, as such, given pnority over 
others. 

(d) Whether the Government of India satisfied 
themselves that this was really an order exclusively for 
the purposes of war effort, and was not intended to 
supply the domestic civilian needs m the United States 
of America to any extent whatsoever 

(e) The price of hessian at which these orders 
were executed, and the price of hessian ruling in the 
market in the country then. 

(/) Whether it is a fact that the Members of the 
Indian Jute Miils^ Association entered into agree- 
ment amongst themselves not to purchase raw jute for 
the execution of these orders at more than Rs. 14, 
Rs. 17 and Rs. 19 per maund for Bottoms, Middles and 
Tops, respectively. 

(g) Whether it is a fact that the Government of 
the United Kingdom agreed not Ik)- p,urchase jute in 
the Indian market at that time, m order to keep the 
prices at the level agreed to amongst the Members of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

(h) Whether it is a fact that the prices of jute 
rulmg about the time w'lien the American order for 
hessian was placed, were higher than those fixed by the 
Indian Jute Mills^ Association. 

(0 How; the prices offered by the Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association for jute compared with the average 
prices of other agricultural commodities, particularly 
food-grains, month by month, since June, 1943, in -^e 
principal jute producing areas ? 

The Honourable Devxtn Bahadur Sir A Ramaswami 
Mudahar . (a) No. The negotiations leading up to 

the placing of contract were conducted hy Mr. Swerling, 
y. S. A. Representative with the Committee of Indian 
Jute Mills’ Association. 

^ (6) The price paid was the result of free negotia- 

^ons between the U. S. A. Representative and the 
Committee of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association and 

<lliestion, therefore, of support by the Government 
of India does not arise. 

(c) and id). Yes. 

(e) Basis Rs. 19-8 per 100 yards for 9 porters and 
Rs, 26 per 100 yards for 11 porters agamst ruling market 
pnees of Rs. 2W0 and Rs. 28-8, respectively. 

(/), (b) and ill). Yes. 

(t) Information regarding prices of agricultural pro- 
duce m Bengal is being collected and a Statement will 
be laid on the table of the House, I may, however, 
state from such information as is readily available that 
the normal parity between jute and paddy did not pre- 
vail during the period, thje price of paddy far out- 
distancing the^ price of jute. 

After the definite assertion in the aff’irms- 
tive by the Supply Member of the GoveriuAekt 
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of India to Mi\ Neogy’s pointed query, 
''Whether the Government of India had satis- 
fied themselves that this was rea% an order 
exclusively for the purposes of war effort, and 
was not intended to supply the domestic 
civilian needs in the U. S. A. to any extent 
whatsoever/' the following Reuters message 
was published which showed that the matter 
was w^orse. The message, which is an announce- 
ment of the U. S. War Production Board, states- 
that jute from Calcutta was purchased for 
trading purposes, ie,, for reselling them to 
Cuba and Puerto Rico to be used as sugar 
sacks. The message perhaps- relates to a subse- 
quent agreement but it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that it may bear some relation to the 
transaction referred to by Sir Ramaswami 
Aludaiiar. The message runs : 

WASHiNCiTON, March 24. 

The United States War Production Board tonight 
(Friday) announced the conclusion of negotiations for 
the piu'chase of jute from Calcutta for reselling to 
Cuba ^lind Puerto Eico to be used as sugar sacks. 
Fifty per cent, of the stipply needed will be bought 
now and the rest after the sugar crop in May or June 
at which time the amount needed for the next year 
can be estimated. Efforts have been made to grow 
SisaJ in the United iStates and Latin America to provide 
fibre for sacks but so far insufficient quantity hiis been 
produced to meet the demands,-— 

Jute Prices Unremunerative 

The jute-growers have literally been swind- 
led of their legitimate profits by the fixation of 
prices at Rs. 19, 17 and 14 respectively for tops, 
middles and bottoms. We have given an idea 
about the reason and process for this- price fixa- 
tion. That the prices have been clearly un- 
remunerative has been admitted even by the 
Capital, the organ of the British commercial 
interests in Bengal. The following comment 
made by the Capital in its issue for March 16, 
is self-explanatory : 

In a recent article we commented on the lack of 
encouragement to sow jute which was offered by the 
proposed maximum prices for raw jute which the Govern- 
ment of India intend to make statutory. Our argument 
was that the current maximum prices of jute and paddy 
would encourage the growing of paddy and discourage 
the growing of jute and that not all the propaganda 
that the Government of Bengal could brmg to bear 
would induce the ryots to put down sowings which would 
be equal to eight annas of the recorded acreage. 

According to a table submitted *by our corres- 
pondent, the average yield of jute^ per acre in the 
distnets taken is 15 mds. 35 sra, Which is higher than 
the official reports of outturn for these districts. On 
the basis of man-hours for employed labour, the average 
cost of cultivation per acre is Rs. 159, or Rs. 10 per 
.matrnd. If, on the other hand, the crop is cultivated 
b:^ the ryot^s "own family, the cost is given as Es. 113 
‘Per acle, or Rs. 74-9 per* maund. Tbs gives a profit 


per acre of Rs. 31-7-8 where labour is hired and 

Rs. 77-9-fi where the work is done by the family. 

asmming that the ryots get Rs, IB per mmnd for their 
jute crop. As we showed in a previous article, this 

rate of 12 per irimnd is iwt likely to he obtained 

by the cidiivato-is. If it is, there will ru>i he suffidefU 
mat yin between ihe prices paid to the ryots and the 
77iaxiniU7n prices iti Calautta to cover the costs of hand- 
ing, grading, transporttny, etc. 

The advantage of the mills is that they 
are now the only purchasers in the field, the 
shipping of raw^ jute bales being practically 
suspended. It is easier therefore for the British 
and American Governments to use the I.J.M.A. 
for their own purposes. Jute goods were so long 
being supplied to the U. K. and U. S. A. at cheap 
rates to the detriment of Indian interests, but 
now" this country has been compelled to supply 
jute products to South American States at un- 
reasonably cheap prices thus enabling the U.S.A. 
to make substantial profits. From the reply of 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar it is not unreasonable 
to think that an unholy alliance had taken place 
between tlie U. K. and the IT. S. A. as a result 
of which the U. K. agreed not to purchase jute 
in the Indian market at the time when the 
American purchase was being made. The 
American oMer was placed below the tlien 
market price and the agreement seems to have 
been made with a view to depress prices by stifl- 
ing the market. 

Bengal Food Situation 

The Bombay Sentinel, in its issue for April 
12, has made a comment on the Bengal food 
situation under the caption Danger Signal in 
Bengal, an extract from which is given below : 

Officialdom in this country is notorious for its 
complacency. Its policy and pronouncements with 
regard even to a catastrophic situation often betray a 
flippant unconcern for public interests. It has reason 
to be so Independent of popular suffrage, its cos>' 
situation in the guarded secretariats and council houses 
blinds it to such eventualities. 

This explains the irresponsible statement of Sir 
Firoz IGian Isroon in London that the food situation in 
India is improving. Though he admitted the situation 
in Ben^l is a difficulty, he assured his listeners m the 
imperial metropolis that the Government of India has 
taken adequate measures to feed the people in that 
unfortunate province. 

Only an official lepresentative of India could indulge 
in such a blatant misrepresentation of actual conditions 
in India, particularly, Bengal where the faulty procure- 
ment pohey of the provincial government and threatened 
failure of the Am crop are creating a situation wbch 
has all the aspects of another famine. 

Sir Mroz’s irresponsibility outweighs Mr. Amery^s 
obduracy. Even the stony-hearted Secretary of State ^ 
fbr India had not the effrontery to draw such a com- 
placent picture when he replied to Mr. Sorensen on the 
food scarcity in this country a few days ago. 

He admitted that the total amount of food-grains 
produced this year does not guarantee a whole year’s 
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sustenance of the people. In face of that the newly 
appointed Indian representative on War Cabinet finds 
the situation improving ! 

Official complacency must not be allowed to breed 
popular unconcern for the unfortunate victims oi 
famine areas. The food situation is yet far from 
improvmg. In fact it is deteriorating, particularly m 
Bengal. 

With a savage enemy trying to infiltrate into the 
heart of the province the people there are agam faced 
with the prospect of a second famine. 

Already the price of rice has gone higher than what 
it was this time last year. According to available 
reports the price varies between Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per 
maund m each of the 12 deficit districts. In these 
districts there is a population of roughly two crorcs 
and a half of whom over one erore require supply. 

But the procurement policy of the Government has 
failed to acquire sufficient store to provide these people 
with the needed quantity of grams. Though the last 
Am,an crop yielded 27 crores maunds of rice, hoarders 
and black-marketeers have left very little for the 
famished people. 

To add to the difficulty is the scarcity of seeds for 
Alls crop. Hungry peasants last year were forced to 
eat up even the small amount of paddy which they 
save otherwise for the coming year’s sowing. 

That is not end of the tale. Death, disease and 
under-nourishment have created an acute shortage of 
agricultural labour throughout the provmce. 

A .typical example of this new development is 
provided by the report that m the district of Noakhah 
the population consists of 75 per cent, of women, most 
of whom are widowed or forsaken. In a village called 
Bagna 95 per cent, of the mhabitants are now women. 
This will speak for the scarcity of agricultural labour. 

Bengal villages, hke those in any other parts of 
the country, are populated by agricultural workeis and 
if the villages are deserted by the men who will till the 
soil ? From this it is. apparent that there is grave 
danger ahead in Bengal. It will materialise unless con- 
certed action is taken by all concerned, official ' and 
non-official to alleviate the situation. 

Some mofussil news items publisheci in 
Calcutta papers unmistakably point out that 
thM*e is persistent tendency for the price of rice 
to rise above Rs. 20. It has been admitted even 
by the Ca^i-tal that it is practically impossible 
to purchase rice at the statutory prices. ,We 
feel it our duty to draw attention of the people 
and the Government to the comments of the 
Sentind which deserve serious study. 

Citizenship Rights for Indians in America 

Writing in the Asia, Mr. Anup Singh, of the 
India League of America, has pointed out that 
there aret only about 3000 native Indians in the 
U. S. A. It may be recalled that Indians were 
entitled to become citizens until, the Supreme 
Court ruled in 1923 that Hindus were not white 
persons, thereby depriving the Indian people of 
the right they once possessed in ^he United 
States. Thousands of American^ have always 
been accorded equal ri^ts and privilege in India, 
and th§ least America can do is tp 're'eiprocate 
te' treatment.,* 


Lahore Judgment on Court Martial 

A full bench of the Lahore High Court con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice Sir Trevor Harries 
and Rahaman and Mahajan JJ., in the course 
of their judgment in the Meads Case, observed ; 
"Section 270 of the Government of India Act 
IS not applicable to a Court Martial held under 
the Army Act in respect of a British Officer 
attached to the Indian army.” Tins question of 
law was referred to the full bench in a petition 
submitted by Capt. A._D. Meads of the Royal 
Engineers. The Captain was tried by a Court 
Martial held in Lahore Cantonment on October 
12, 1942, and was convicted under Section 17 
of thci Army Act for alleged misapplication of 
public funds and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and cashiered. The petitioner urged 
that the act complained of' was committed by 
him in the execution of his duty or in the purpor- 
ted execution of such; duty. That being so it 
was urged that no criminal proceedings could 
be taken against him without the consent of the 
Governor-General in his discretion as the- officer 
was employed in connection with the affairs of 
the Government of India. It was contended that 
as no such consent! had been obtained the Court 
Martial had no jurisdiction to hear the case'and 
therefore the conviction and the sentence were 
wholly illegal. 

Delivering judgment the Chief Justice 
observed : “ In my view, if the provisions of 

Section 270 of the Government of India Act 
applied to Court Martials, the whole object of 
a Court Martial, namely, to bring the offender 
•to a more exemplary and speedy punishment 
than the usual forms of law will allow would 
be completely defeated.” 

Tlie same point of law was raised in two 
other petitions which were dismissed. One peti- 
tioner was a civil assistant store-keeper in an 
Ordnance Depot and was sentenced to 2 years 
R. I. by a Court Miartial and dismissed from 
service. The second was also a civilian store- 
keeper in an Army Depot land was sentenced to 
5 years’ R. I. (later reduced to 3 years) for 
alleged negligence in performing his duties as a 
store-keeper as to be unable to account for stores 
to the value of Rs. 29,000. It was contended 
on behalf of the petitioners that they being 
ordinary civil servants could not be tried by a 
Court Martial. The Chief Justice held that 
they were clearly amenable to military law and 
their trial by Cburt Martial was legal. The 
petitioners were persons attached to or employ- 
ed with military .forces, raised in British Iii<h? 
and- th^t bfipg f o' tfeey faust be 4eejried to be op 
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active service for the purposes of the Indian 
Army Act. 

No Shortage of Cloth Stock 

A press note issued by the Textile Commis- 
sioner from Bombay says : 

The returns of stocks so far received have revealed 
the fact that the difficulty experienced by the smaller 
^dealers in obtaining cloth and yam has not been due to 
any great shortage of stock. 

Out of the stocks which have been frozen by the 
Textile Commissioner he is now prepared to direct 
deliveries at controlled prices of reasonable quantities 
which will be fixed by him m each case to dealers in 
Bombay and upeountry. Complete information regard- 
ing the stocks is available in the office of the Textile 
Commissioner, Hararwala Building, Wittet Road, Bal- 
lard Estate, Bombay, and enquiries may be directed to 
this address. Dealers Who want cloth from the above 
stocks should forward along with their application a 
certificate from the appropriate Government authority 
dealing with cloth of their place testifying to the 
applicant having been in cloth business before 1943. 

It may be added that the Textile Commissioner 
has been recently vested with powers to compel both 
manufacturers and dealers to sell their stock to any 
party nominated by him. 

But, how is it that in spite of sufficient stock, 
price of cloth does not tend to come down to a 
reasonable level ? Price of cloth rose five or 
six times the pre-war level and has come down 
not more than by something like 40 per cent. 
The present ruling prices are too high and 
beyond the reach even of the average middle 
class. 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

The Bengal Ministry have made tlieir third, 
bid to get the Secondary Education Bill passed. 
This Bill has always been a favourite with the 
reactionary Muslims of the Province and on 
the two previous occasions the Bill was support- 
ed by Ministries dominated by reactionaries and 
supported by the Europeans. On only one occa- 
sion, Bengal had something like a progressive 
Ministry independent of Edropean votes and this 
Ministry did not proceed with the Bill. 

The Bill provides for the creation of a 
Secondary Education Board under whom all the 
High Schools of the Province will be placed. 
This Board will conduct the Matriculation Exa- 
mination, appoint examiners, approve text- 
books, grant affiliation to new schools, provide 
grants-in-aid and appoint Inspectors. The 
Calcutta University will have nothing to do with 
the Matriculation Examination. 

The Board will consist of 53 members of 
whem 21 will be Hindus and. 21 Muslims. Of 
the 21 Hindu members, 6 will be from among the 
scheduled castes. The remaining 11 seats will 


consist of the D. P, I., the Director of Physical 
Instruction, representative of European Educa- 
tion, etc. Election to the Board will be on 
communal basis. The President will be a 
nominee of the Government. For the conduct 
of day-to-day affairs, the Board will have an 
Executive Council consisting of 21 members 
including the President, of whom 9 will be Hindu 
(of whom 2 will be scheduled castes) and 9 
Muslims, the D, P. I. and the Assistant Director 
of Muslim Education. 

The constitution of the Board and the 
Executive Council shows that the Government 
will have a comfortable majority in both, the 
Muslim members being backed by the Govern- 
inent officials. Wliatever progress has there been 
in Bengal during the British rule, has been almost 
exclusively due to the energy and sacrifice of the 
Hindus. Not unoften the progress had to be 
maintained despite Governmental apathy and 
opposition. Even now out of the 1500 High 
Schools in Bengal, about 1400 have been estab- 
lished by the Hindus and are conducted with 
money from them. 

The most sinister thing underlying the 
principle of the Bill is its communal character. 
The present Bill is nothing but an attempt to 
arrogate all the benefits arising out of Hindu 
sacrifice by people who never made any material 
contribution towards the educational advance- 
ment of thp country. Educational interests can 
never be promoted by a Board composed of 
members elected with a qualification other than 
educational and dominated by reactionary and 
communal ^oups and individuals. The present 
Bengal Legislature has outlived its tenure by 
more than two years. An artificial majority in 
such a body cannot be permitted to proceed with 
a highly controversial measure of this type and 
supported in their attempt to do so without a 
complete sacrifice of all principles of equity and 
justice. 


Postal “ Efficiency ” 

A post card addressed to the editor of a 
Calcutta periodical has been returned to the 
sender after 18 years on the ground that the 
addressee could not be traced Every periodical 
IS allowed to be published under a license and 
there must be some department within the ad- 
ministrative machinery where the addresses of 
these may be traced. We believe one week 
should have been sufficient for the Post Office 
to trace the addressee through proper channels, 
if their desire to deliver the post card were 
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genuine. Eighteen years for this simple work 
does not speak highly of postal e£6.eiency. 

Two cases of gross inefficiency in the Postal 
Department resulting in loss and harassment 
of the public have been reported to us. In one 
case, a money order for Rs. 150 (No, 3347) was 
sent from the Park Street Post Office on Janu- 
ary 6 last to Janakpur Road P.O., Dt. 
Muzaffarpur till after three weeks it was not 
delivered. On January 27, the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Presidency Post 
Master. Waiting for another toe weeks, a 
reminder was sent to the authorities on Febru- 
ary 17. On February 28 a reply was received 
that the case was being attended to. The man 
waited till March 15, ie., for two months and 
ten days, for the delivery of an M. 0. to a 
place some three days’ journey from Calcutta. 
Next day, a pleader’s notice was served.^ This 
had some effect. The M. 0. was delivered about 
a fortnight after the service of the pleader’s 
notice. The second case, in respect of an M. 0. 
id Rs. 30 is exactly similar and is under- 
going the same process but upto now without 
any result.. 

Losses in transit of postal packets and par- 
cels are also moimting up alannmgly. Ordinary 
packets such as those containing monthly maga- 
zines sent through the post are being pilfered 
at an increasmg rate. Packets sent under certi- 
ficate ; of, posting, about which there can be no 
doubt regarding the actual delivery at the post 
office of despatch, are also being stolen and there 
does not seem to be any effort on the part of the 
authorities to remedy matter’s. Complaints 
bjing stereotypy replies that the “matter is 
rweiving attention” and that seems to be the 
sumtotal of the activities of the persons in 
charge of the Postal department In some ex- 
tremely rare instances some extraordinarily 
energetic persons seem to be able to call up 
hidden stocks of_ energy. On such occasions a 
second letter arrives, bearing the news that no 
trace of the article lost could be found and that 
of course ends the matter ! 

Telegrams have now become most uncertain, 
whether " Express ” or “ Ordmary.” India is 
fast approaching the Golden Age in the matter 
of communications. 


Satish Chandra Mukherjee 

Death occurred on April 26 of Sj.. Satish 
Chandra Mukherjee, proprietor of'thic 
concKUfi, at, the age of 53. For som^bjaie pa^, 
hfr. M(ffihefjee was keqiing indifferent health 


which was aggravated by the sad untimely death 
of his only son. His father, the late Upeniranath 
Mukherjee had started the weekly Basumti. 
Satish Babu, who had joined his father’s concern 
at an early age, converted it into a daily. The 
Basumah was the first daily to be printed m a 
rotary machine and the first to subscribe the 
Reuter’s service for a Bengali newspaper. These 
improvements were due to the untiring energies 
of Satish Babu. For some time he conducts 
the English Basmiati, and published its monthly 
edition. Apart from these journMistic ventures, 
he built up a very popular publishing concern. 
He published cheap editions of well-known 
Sanskrit classics with their Bengali translations 
and also the collected works of gi-eat Bengali 
poets and novelists It was thus due to his en- 
terprise that the works of the greatest littera- 
teurs of Bengal came within easy reach of the 
masses. At the time of the last Bengal famine 
the BasumaU earned the people’s admiration 
for fearlessly stirring the Government into ac- 
tion during a period oi complacency, inaction 
and bungling. 


Prafulla Kumar Sarkar 

Mr. Prafulla Kumar Barkar, editor of the 
Ananda Ba^ar Patrika, passed away in Calcutta 
at the age of 61 on April 13 last. Mr. Sarkar 
was one of the founders of the Ananda Bmar 
Patrikaj the Hindustan Standard, and the 
Bengali weekly Desk. He was a litterateur of 
high repute and wrote several books Some of 
.his novels had earned great popularity. His 
charming manners and unassuming character 
endeared him to all who came m contact with 
him. He was for some time the President of the 
Indian Journalists’ Association, and w^as one of 
the founders of this body formed 22 years ago. 
In the pioneering efforts made by the first group 
of journalists of the Ananda Bazar Patrika to 
make newspaper reading popular through the 
medium of Bengali, they had no progressive 
tradition to fall back upon, and most of what 
the Journalists of the Bengali dailies of Calcutta 
were using as technical terms for their day-to- 
day work were perhaps first introduced by these 
pioneers. In a meeting summoned by the Indian 
Journalists' Association for mourning the death 
of Mr. Prafulla Kumar Sarkar, Mr. Satyendra 
nath Majumdar, the former editor of the Anandi. 
Bazar Patrika who worked with Mr. Sarkar for 
about 20 years, pointed out that in this pioneer- 
ing attempt of coining Bengali synonyms "for 
English teohnioal terms, the contribution of Mr. 
Sarkar was unique. 
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Ban on Bombay Sentinel 

Following th® Bombay fire, the D I.R was 
invoked to impose a ban on the publication of 
Bombay Sentinel. No reason was given lor the 
promulgation of this drastic order. The City 
did not take it lying down. The Bombay editors 
lodged an emphatic prOi,est against this execu- 
tive action which was definitely asserted as 
unwarranted and arbitrary. The Bombay 
Chronicle wrote : 

The first thing that we feel oonstiained to say today 
about the aftermath of the fire which broke out in the 
city on Fiiday is to register an emphatic protest against 
the ban imposed by the Bombay Government on the 
Bombay SentmeL That Government ‘'is pleased to 
prohibit the publication of the Bombay SentimlJ^ And 
why Because, forsooth, ‘ it is necessary for the pur- 
pose of securing the defence of British India and the 
efficient prosecution of the war ' to impose the ban 1 
No specihc offence is alleged against the paper, though 
even a show of justice demands some snecific charge. 
One can only presume that thd paper’s oftence was that* 
it left some columns blank as a protest against certain 
restrictions But though opmions may difier about the 
N^xpediency of this method of protest, it is one of the 
commonest and recognised methods and it is certainly 
not an offence. It is ridiculous to regard non-pubiica- 
tion as a prejudicial net Nor did the caption to the 
blank columns suggest anything beyond what had been 
already stated by Government themselves and published 
by the Press. The ban is unwarranted from every point 
of view. It IS arbitraiy and against the spirit of the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement between the Government of 
India and the Editors’ Conference. 

Good sense has dawned at last on the 
Colville Government and the ban has been lifted. 

'' War Effort Plea is Rank Hypocrisy 

The application of the anti-Indian Pegging 
Act iii Durban is to be withdrawn, and a Board 
IS to set up to control Indian occupation by 
licensing of dwelling m certain areas — these im- 
portant decisions affecting the Pegging Act have 
been taken as the result of discussions between 
the South African Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior on the one hand and a deputation 
from Natal, Xhich included members of the 
Natal Indian Congress. 

The following oJiicial statement has been, 
issued by the South African Minister of Interior, 
Mr. Clarh^on : 

"Discussions took place as the resuit of representa- 
tions made by the Indian Congress to find an alternative 
method of controlling occupation of dwellings in towns 
and boroughs in Natal to that adiopted under the Act 
^mentioned. 

"It was agreed that the situation would best be 
met by the introduction of an Ordinance into the Natal 
Provincial Council. This Ordmance would provide for 
the creation of a board .consisting of two Europeans, 
and^two Indian members under the chairmanship of ‘a 
third European who would be a ^nan, with legal training. 

42-4J 


"The object of the legislation would be to create 
a machinery for a board to control occupation by 
hcensmg of dwellings in certam areas and the apphea- 
ti'On of the Peggmg Act m Durban to be withdrawn by 
a Proclamation on tUe passing of this Ordinance.” 

According to this decision, some modifica- 
tion in the application of the Pegging Act may 
m future be made; the Act itselt has not been 
withdrawn. The Board set up for controlling 
the application will consist of 3 Europeans and 
2 Indians. Considering the attitude of the 
South African Whites, the result is not difficult 
to anticipate. The views of the Indian people 
in respect of the Pegging Act were unmistakably 
voiced inside and outside the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, although the Indian Governmeni's 
attitude had never been strong. The demand 
lor retaliatory measmes against Somh Africa 
was made, and the Madras Corporation adopted 
it. The threat of retaliation appears to have 
gone home and brought about at least a slight 
climb down. A pamphlet urging the enforce- 
ment of economic sanctions against South Africa, 
circulated by Swann Bhabani Dayal, Mr. 
Mahammad Ahmed Jadwat and Dr, Lanka 
Sundaram, examined the character and extent 
of trade between the two countries. The 
pamphlet states : 

Accoidmg to oifieial Umon statistics, in 1939, India 
exported to bouth Africa goods valued at Rs. 35 lakhs 
and imported from South Africa, goods valued at Rs. 56 
lakhs, while in 1942-43 our exports to Sou^-h Africa were 
roughly Rs. 1,050 lakhs and imports from that country 
Rs. 250 lakhs. Any possible loss of this favourable 
balance even on the high basis disclostd in. 194243 
cannot be an argument against the enforcement of 
sanctions. When Europe fell to Germany, We lost some 
>Rs. 200 crores worth of annual export ti'ade to that 
continent, and that the declaration of war by Japan has 
led to a similar colossal loss of "our trade with vanoiiB 
countries to the East of the Bay of Bengal. 

A quarter of a million Indians in the Union, all 'of 
whom are nee eaters, have gone without nee from this 
country during the past year at least and thus the 
theory that a ban on rice exports to South Africa would 
hit the Indian nationals there does not hold water. 
The authors are convinced that the stoppage of textile 
supplies to South Africa would not mean that South 
Africa would be able to replace them in Ihe quantities 
reqmred from other countries for at least the next 3 
years. They understand that oorntderahle quaniitm 
Indian yam are being recently exported tu keep South 
Afncan jactories goirtg and any interruption oj these 
supplies is hound to make the requisite impression on the 
Union Government and the white people of South Africa^ 
The authors’ enquiries show, that several tanneries in 
India have never so4ar used wattle bark and that babul 
and other indigenous materials containing the requisite 
tannic acid are being extensively used. Indigenous sub- 
stitutes for South African wattle bark can be found in 
tins countiy m quantities which will ultimately relieve 
our dependence upon the Union, even though they 
agree that the forthright prohibition of the import of 
this substance would create a short-term problem for 
the tanning industry. 
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The export of jute and jute manufa-cturers is handled 
by Europeans at both ends. The impositiion of trade 
sanctions against South Africa must he accompanied by 
guarantees that countries which are contiguous to the 
Union, would not obtam goods from this country and 
pass them on to the Union. 

The ''war effort'^ plea declares the pamphlet, 
rank hypocrisy iised by South Ajricd or by die-hards 
in Britam. It concludes by asserting that trade and 
ecionomic sanctions are the best and surest measure which 
India can adopt against South Airica. 

Eow Australia Vindicates Freedom 
of the Press 

The following news gives an idea of how 
Australia a British Dominion, vindicates the 
freedom of her Press against executive encroach 
menfs on its rights and liberties : 

• Sydney, April IS 

There were extraordinary street scenes in Sydney 
today after police ofBicers hm stopped the publication 
of wo evenmg newspapers, The Sun and The Mirror. 
Crowds blocked traffic outside the newspaper offices 
while papers were thrown to them from wmdows. The 
newspapers succeeded in gettmg many copies on to the 
streexs, and sellers were besieged. 

%dney University students headed a procession of 
2,000 people which marched through the city stieets 
They sang ‘'Freedom of press lies mouldering m the 
grave ” and shouted " we want a free press-^democracy 
must prevail.” 

There were many clashes with the police. Three 
young men were taken to the police station, but released 
after an-hour-long questions. 

The High Court havmg granted an injunction to the 
Sydney Mommy Herald on similar terms to that granted 
to the Sydney Daily Telegraphs, both papers are to- 
morrow publishing the previous day’s issue also. Meaii- 
while the Federal Government has mstituted proceed- 
ings against the Herald and Telegraph for alleged 
breaches of censorship* regulations. The cases will be 
heard on April Tl.-^euter. * 

Comments cam be made only after the High 
Court judgments have* been delivered. 

Within Five Years India Will Quit 
Empire ” — Acland 

Discussing Empire relations in the com- 
pany of several Dominion correspondents, Sir 
Richard Acland, Parliamentary Leader of the 
Commonwealth Party prophesied that within 
five years India will walk out of the British 
Empire. ^ As reporjted by the NatwnM Call, 
Delhi, Sir Richard said that nothing can stop 
India quitting the Empire. 

Conservatives and other British capitalists know it. 
That IS why they are attempting even in the midst of 
war to strengthen their hold on India.* But hisrtory 
repeats itself, and just what happened to America and 
Ireland is bound to happen to India — ^with.this difier- 
ence that we will have a better India than Amenca apd 
Ireland because unlike America and Ireland, India will 
come under the influence whether you like it or not, 
under Soviet philosophy and life and also at any rate 
jmder the Chinese way of thinkmg.” 


Simultaneously with this report, the same 
paper has published the following cable which 
reflects progressive opinion in ^America about 
India : 

The newspaper ‘‘P.M.” in an article on India en- 
titled “When India Finds Her Voice” pomts out that 
unquestionably one day India will achieve Dominion 
Status, giving her freedom to quit the Empire. 

The author Max Lerner says : I do not say that 
the path of freedom will be smooth and evrntle&s. I 
do say, as Pandit Nehim does, even the problems of 
religion, poverty, class power and caste rigidity will be 
solved when there is the wiU to solve them. That will 
must extend beyond India, for she can find herself 
domestically happy only within the framework of world 
peace She must have the aid of American investment 
and technology and if she gets that the living standards 
of hundreds of millions of Indians can be raised. But 
she must also become part of the Far East federation 
so that it can develop without any serious military 
threats. That Indians are ready for partnership with 
China was made abundantly clear by historical inter- 
change of visits between Pandit Nehru and GTenerahs^imo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Are these mefe dreams ? I do not 
think. They are the great reahties oi the future--;:as 
we shall rapidly find out if we try to ignore them.”' 

Sir Richard Acland on Revolution in 
Britain 

In the same company of Dominion corres- 
pondents, Sir Richard Acland discussed post-war 
Britain and the British Empire. He said : 

He and his party were convinced that within 15 
years there will be a social revolution without the 
shedding of blood m Britain, which will lesult in the 
complete t^ransfer of control to the people. There will 
be no company directory no gilt-edged securities and 
even stock exchanges There will be complete com- 
mon ownership of everything even to the brass tack. 
This may happen under the leadership of a revitalised 
dynamic Labour Party with the Commonwealth .^^arty 
playing the role of junior partner. 

The commercial rivalry between Britain 
and America is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, and at the same time British public 
opinion is gradually drifting closer to the 
U. S. S. R. A series of sharp questions, many 
of which were aimed at British policies, recently 
embroiled the House of Representatives in a 
several hours^ argument over the continuation of 
Lend-Liease for another year. Pressure was put 
on the Government by the Republican Party, 
and information was demanded from the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee as to 
whether it was true that Lend-Lease had been 
mishandled to the benefit of Britain and dis- 
advantage of the U. S. A. Power of the Presi- 
dent was sought to be restricted by moving 
amendments to the legislation. There is no doubt 
that an element of distrust in British promises 
underlies the demand for m’aking the 99 year- 
leases of the bases perpetual. 
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The recent Gallup poll in England gives 
another indication of which w'ay the wind is 
blowing. Mr. Eden has headed the list of the 
public’s choice of Prime Minister if for any 
reason Mr. Churchill should have to leave office 
He has scored votes, while the amateur 
socialists Sir Stafford Qripps, Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Bevin have received 5%, 47o and 3% res- 
pectivelyj and the rank diehard Beaverbrook 
only 2 per cent. 

Br. C. Vijayaraghmachariar 

Dr. C. Vijayaraghavachariarf a former 
Presidept of the Indian National Congress, who 
had been ailing for some time past passed away 
on April 19 at the age of 94. He was closely 
associated with the Congress from its very in- 
ception in 1885. Ho was one of the members of 
the committee formed at the third session in 
Madras to draw up a constitution of the Congress. 
He was a member of the Madras Legislative 
Copjaeil during 1895-1901 and of the Imperial 
Legislative Council for the years 1913-16. His 
profound knowledge of constitutional law earned 
for him the special place as an authority and 
his expositions and comments were always 
received with respect. In 1920, he presided over 
the Congress Session at Nagpur where Mahatma 
Gandhi emerged as the leader of a new line of 
action in the Congress policy and app^roach to 
the issue of freedom. In him, India has lost one 
of the oldest leaders of the Indian national 
movement. 

“ Worst Crime of Congress Leaders is 
they are Supreme Patriots ” — Sorensen. 

Mr. Reginald Sorensen, in an interview to 
the United Press of India, on the statement made 
by Mr. Ameiy in the House of Commons m the 
course of discussions on the continuance of 
Governor’s Rule in India, said ; ''The state- 
ment made by Mr. Amery was both provocative 
and contentious to some of us. "When he says 
that the Congress has instigated the disturbances 
I entirely disagree.” Mr. Sorensen’s comment 
has been cabled by the special correspondent of 
the Tribune, Lahore : 

— “ The proposals now made for contmmhon of these 
proclamations are in themselves a tragic confession of 
failure. It is continuing the deadlock which cauncrt 
remain as it is. The only one other word I (would say is 
that the sooner we move away from_ the standpoint of 
a censorious judgment on those detained in prison and 
internment camps in India and be realists, the better it 
wjU be for our future and the future of India. 

“We may have our judgments regarding Indian 
leaders. We may think them "wise or unwise, but the 
worst crime they hawe committed is that of being, 


according to their lights, the supreme Indian patriots. 
Even non-Gongi'essmen ha\*e pleaded again and again 
for some little step to be taken at least to ease the 
atmosphere. 

"We have this proposal in an almost perfunctorj' 
way that we should accept criticism and censure of the 
Indian leaders without giving them on the other hand 
a chance to answer back.” 

Mr. Amery, in his usual style, accuses the 
Congress for responsibility m the 1942 distur- 
bances and demands that withdrawal of the 
Quit India resolution as the condition precedent 
for reopening negotiations tvith the Congress 
Too much has been made, and is still being made 
of these disturbances about which the Congress 
responsibility has not yet been proved. Greater 
disturbances, amounting to armed revolution, 
had however occurred in Canada and Ireland, 
and South-Africa. But was any apology for 
those disturbances ever demanded from them at 
the time of accepting them as Do mini ons ? 

Congress League Settlement Talk 

The Political Correspondent of the Leader, 
Allahabad, reports 'that developments in India 
have made the Congress and the League to 
consider their jwsitions afresh and come to some 
settlement during the war. Important discus- 
sions during and after the recent session of the 
Central Assembly were held at Delhi between 
the leaders of the Muslim League and the Con- 
gress. The League, the correspondent reliably 
understands, has agreed to drop the demand for 
Pakistan if the Congress agrees to a fifty-fifty 
arrangement at the Centre. The report, dated 
April 21, runs : 

Prominent Congressmen made another offer also. 
They told the League leaders that the Congi’ess would 
not offer opposition, if the League formed government 
at the Centre along with other parties. Mr. Jinnah, it 
IS' stated, does not like this idea because any settle- 
ment without the Congress will not be safe, and the 
League’s prestige will also be imdermined, if it lines up 
with other political parties and not the Congress 

Recently at Lucknow I was told by respojsible 
persons that the hitch was over the “ prize-post ” of the 
premier and the attitude towards “Pakistan propaganda” 
during the coalition government at the 'Centre. The 
Congress presses for a plebiscite amongst the Mushms 
on the Pakistan issue, while the League is reluctant to 
accept it. Those who are in touch with political circles 
at Delhi go even so far as to assert that the questions 
of premiership and the League’s attitude towards Pakis- 
tan! will also be settled after some more diseussione 
which ai-e going on between the spokesmen of the 
Congrss and the League. 

It is stated that the Home departmentdias also been 
acquainted with these talks. 

We prefer Hindu-Muslim Unity as a colla- 
boration between the two great communities in 
the service of humanity. A Con^ess-League 
Pact concluded on the basis of political conces- 
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sions, however useful for the time being, cannot 
to^ our mind, provide a lasting foundation for a 
Hindu-Muslim unity. We guote below the 
portion of a speech made by Sir Syed Ahmed 
who, contrary to facts, has been descnbed by 
some Muslim leaders as the founder of the 
Pakistan idea and the Two nations^ theory. Sir 
Syed said at Gurdaspur on January 27, ^1884 . 

In old historical books and traditions you will have 
read and heard, and we see it even now, thst all the 
people inhabiting 'one country are designated by the 
term one nation ... So that from the oldest times 
the word nation is applied to the inhabitants of one 
eountry, though they differ in some pecuhariiies which 
are characteristic of their own Hindu and Mahomedan 
brethren, do you people any country other than Hin- 
dustan ? Do you not inhabit the same land ? Are 
you not burned and buried on the same soil ? Do you 
not tread the same ground and live upon the same soil ? 
Remember that the words Hindu and Mahomedan are 
only meant for religious distinction— otherwise all per- 
sons, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, even the Ghnstians 
who reside in this countiy, are all in this particular 
respect belonging to one and the same^ nation. Then 
all these different' sects can only be described as one 
nation ; they must^ each and all unite for the good of 
the country which is common to alL 

Speaking at Lahore' some time later, he 
again said ; 

In the. word nation I include both Hindus and 
Mahomedans because that is the only meaning which I 
can^ attach to it. . . . We inhabit the same land, are 
subject to the rule of the same governons, the fountains 
of benefits for all are the same, and the pangs of famine 
also we ^ffer equally These are the different grounds 
upon which I call both those races which inhabit India 
by one word, ie,j Hindus, meaning to say that they are 
the inhabitants of Hindustan 

Need for a Free Press during War 
The Bombay Chronicle writes : 

A free press is never more valuable ihan in these 
da^ of war. "We need a free informed peopis to 
fyht a WOT of freedom;' said Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in a recent broadcast on the role of the free 
press. 

Mr. Cordell Hull disclosed last week that he Jiad 
protested to the British Foreign Secretarv, Mr. Eden, 
as far back as in November, against British politi- 
^1 censorship. At the same time he had written to the 
Chief TJ. S. Censor—that "fundamentally long-range 
interests df international friendship are best served by 
permitting ^the people of any country to know what 
the people in friendly countries are thinking and saying 
about them, however unpleasant some of ■these opinions 
may he/ We do not know what response Mr. Hull 
obtained from British censors but it appears hiat, how- 
ever, free and fully informed the press in IJ. S. A and 
Britain may he, it seems certain that rigorous censorship 
129 enforced with regard to both the incoming and out- 
gomg news concerning nationalist politics in India. 
Nor does the IT. S. A. seem to havfe made any attempt 
Ho be helpfm to India in tMs respeef. 

Yet it is only when the press i§ free everywhere 
TOt it can Be a beneficent world force to safeguard 
wmd pea^e. In the course of an article written for 
Jotumlism ‘in War Time” ^mposium, M¥. Kent 


Cooper, the Executive Director of the Assomted Presk 
of America, rightly remarks ' "// tmiversal dmerrih 
nation of truth could be guaranteed in the posi-war 
world, the chances of new wars occur) mg will he remote 
The cause of the wars is perverted presentation of inter- 
national news. It is the truth that makes men free” 
Accoidmgly, he pioposes that international freedom of. 
news exchange be made a cardinal principle of any' 
future treaties. He had made a similar suggestion to 
the Allied peace-makers after the last war But he 
got only very limited support. We trust he will succeed 
better now. We cordially commend his suggestion and" 
his appeal to journalists to " unite and demand a peace 
tieaty clause on Press Freedom.” ^ 

No comment, but a comparison of Executive 
opinion in this country with that in the IJ, S. A, 
is needed. 

University of Mjisic for Allahabad 

The plans appear to have matured for the 
establishment of a University of Music at 
Allahabad, to be associated with Ihc name of the 
late Pandit Vishnudigambar^ a great exponent 
of the art of Indian classical music. It is likely 
that the Vishnudigambar University of^ Music 
will be inaugurated some time in the middle of 
October on the occasion of the annual convoca- 
tion and music conference of the Prayag Sangit 
Samiti, the sponsors of the University scheme. 

Wagon Allotment Scheme 

In reply to a letter from the Secretary of 
the Bengal National Chamber^ of .Commerce 
regarding a meeting of the representatives of the 
Chamber with^ Sir Edward Benthall, an Indian 
Company dealing in Tea, Provisions, Fertilisers 
and Tea Garden Stores has made the following 
representation which deserves serious attention : 

I. That extreme difficulty is being felt by us m 
despatching our goods and that it is always difficult to 
obtain correct information^ (fs to the place where to 
enquire and when certain classes of foods mem he 
hooked. 

II. That very often, it h^ been found that after 
Sending the goods to the station as per their date of 
permission j goods were refused booking causing loss and 
inconvenience. 

III. That tea chest and tea garden stores were so 
long difficult to transport but now the same has been 
taken up by the Indian Tea Association, which body 
has appointed Messrs, Wilhamson, Magor <fe Co. as 
aistnbutors of wagons. But no arrangement has been 
made for despatching less than one wagon load. Most 
of the small suppliers and the gardens ihey serve, can- 
not take at a time one wagon load. The Railway re- 
fuses to accept smaller consignmenis on the plea that 
wa^ns have been allotted to the Industry. This causes 
hardship to the smaller gardens and ktppliens, with 
consequent congestion ip storage arrangement, 'etc. 

rv. That fertilisers for tea estates are most difficult 
^transport. In this item also Messrs. Atlas Fertilmrs 
Ltd,^ a firm dmlirtg in this line and supplying tpj the 
industry, has been appointed distr^idors for wagons 
and arranging river transport. But this fact was not 
made known to other suppliers either by the trani^ort 
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company or by tbe distributors. When after repeated 
enquiries and many months’ labour, we ascertained the 
above fact, we approached the controller of wagons, 
who after prelimmary enquiries ordeied wagons to be 
allotted to us. But unfortunately uptill now no wagon 
01 river transpoit has been allotted to us. We sent our 
representative many times to the above distiibutors only 
to gel hopes which were never fulfilled. But ultimately 
we had to refrain from useless persuits The season for 
manuring tea estates bemg over, we had to sell our 
stock at a heavy loss after five months. 

The transport of goods, such as tea chests, garden 
requisites, fertilisers, tea, etc., has been arranged in a 
manner so as to put maximum obstacle in the vmy of 
small suppliers and if this continues, many small firms 
doing honest and steady business will soon be out of 
the market. We do not know if this is pursued as a 
policy. 

Many other defects such as short delii'ery, theft in 
transit, etc, may be pointed out. 

A copy of this letter has been forwarded 
to us. It reveals a startling state of affairs which 
merits severest condemnation. The public has 
a right to know what led the Transport Author- 
ities to abdicate their function of allotting 
wagons in favour of the British vested interests 
who “are rivals of the Indian industries and 
would only be too willing to kill them when- 
ever there was an opportunity to do so The 
lettei* categorically states that (1) it was 
dfficult to ascertain correct infonnation about 
booking, (2) harassment by refusal of booking 
even where previous permission was secured 
is frequent, (3) no facility is given for small con- 
signments either by rail or by river, ' (4) false 
hopes were given causing loss to the company 
and that (5) maximum obstacles have been 
placed in the way of small suppliers. Para IV’ 
of the letter shows that the controller of wagons 
is himself helpless against these companies and 
that no heed was paid to his orders by the Atlas 
Fertilisers. 

Ttese are very serious allegations which 
should be taken up not only by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, but also by all 
other Indian Chambers of Commerce jointly. 
We hope some member of the Indian Legislature 
will pursue the matter there with a view to stop 
this practice of favouring foreign industry and 
trade. By larming British companies with ,the 
power of allocating wagons to the same trade, 
the deadliest weapon for crushing Indian firms in 
these days of transport difficulties, has been 
handed over to them under an ostensibly 
innocent garb. 

Agricultural Education in Greta Britain 

The British Government’s plans concerning 
the future of agricultural education have been 
announced by the British Minister of Agricul- 
ture. The Nature reports that the reactions to 


the recommendations contained in the Luxraore 
Report were varied but two matters have been 
determined. The first concerns the future of the 
provincial and county advisory services, which 
are to be unified into one national service for 
the whole country’- directly under the IMinister 
of Agriculture, and financed entirely by the 
Exchequer. It is the same system that has goveim- 
ed county advisory work during the war. War 
Agricultural Executive Committees have assum- 
ed the full responsibility tor this work, and the 
majority of County Council Staffs have been 
seconded to these committees, while considerable 
additions to technical staffs have been made 
direct. The provincial advisoiy semce has al- 
ways been financed by the Exchequer, but the 
new proposals will remove this work iioin the 
control of the provincial colleges and unn eivi y 
departments of agriculture In India, the ex 
chequer has provided money for the departiuems 
of Agriculture in the provinces which rtmunitd 
completely out of touch with one another witii- 
QUt the slightest attempt to forge anything like 
a centralised link among them, although England 
has been tending more and more towards centra- 
lisation in this vital national department. At 
the first touch of a real test during the last 
famine, the whole structui-e of Governmental 
machinery in the Central and Provincial fields 
of agriculture crumbled to pieces. It was nature, 
and not the Government, which saved Bengal 
after her terrible ordeal of 1943. In England 
exactly the reverse is the case The U-boat war 
in the Atlantic which threatened starvation for 
her^ was partially overcome through a well-plan- 
ned agricultural policy Supplies were obtained 
long ahead at great risks, large stocks were built 
up an(i a thorough system of equitable distribu- 
tion was developed. Within a short time the 
entire .system worked well, the people were sup- 
plied with food, sufficient and nutritious. In 
India, the Government virtually limited itself to 
the publication of advertisements. 

Withdrawal of Madras Prohibition 

Mr. Frederick Grubb of the Anglo-Indian 
Temperence Association, in . a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian says that opinions may 
differ as to the practicability of prohibition in the 
West but in India it commands almost universal' 
approval. Mr. Grubb writes : 

“ Since admmistratioiis favcnirslble to this reform re- 
signed m 1939 for political reasons, llie policy of restne- 
tion had, been suspended in one district after another 
by official order, regardless of public opimon to the 
country and without any appeal to the electorate. 

The chmax was reached m Madras. Prohibition 
was withdrawn in four populous districts where it had 
been in successful- operation for several yeaie.” 
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Mr, Grubb adds, “The deplorable example of the 
Madras Government has unhappily been follotwed in 
other parts of India, where ofS.cial influence predomin- 
ates, but apparently no effective action can be taken 
in this countiy m support of Indian opinion. 

It was laid down m Parliament some years ago that 
as excise policy and administration had been transferred 
to Indian control no questions could be raised in the 
House of Commons. 

But Friends of India can at least show their sympa- 
thy with every practicable effort to secure re-estabhsh- 
ment of Responsible Government and permanence of 
measures designed only to promote the highest interest 
of Indian people.” 

The withdrawal of prohibition in four popu- 
lous districts of Madras after it had been in 
operation for a number of years had been 
challenged by the people of that Province as a 
gross betrayal of constitutional principle. The 
champions of democracy in the British Cabinet 
had not a word to utter against this disgraceful 
action of the Madras Executive. 

Frontier Congress Leads/ s Challenge 

Mr. Bhanjurajn Gandhi, a Frontier Congress 
Leader, has challenged the League Ministry to 
produce the signature of 25 out of 49 M.L.A/S 
in its support or resign. In a statement to the 
Press, Mr. Malik-ur Rahaman in behalf of the 
League Ministry had claimed that the ministerial 
party commands a majority in the Frontier 
Assembly. Challenging this claim Mr. Gandhi 
said, on April 15 : 

“ Anyhow let us now be bold and frank Let Mr. 
Malik come forward with 25 signatures from among the 
49 members constitutmg the House and I undertake 
to persuade successfully my leader to issue a whip to his 
party to cease in future to talk about the unconstitutional 
nature of the League Mimstry, or let his leader agree, 
of course, with a heavy heart, to vacate the office, if 
Dr. Khan Sahib comes out with more than 25 signatures 
(including the 10 M.LAs. who are in jailf expressing 
no confidence in the Ministry, I am sure the gallant 
and chivalrous Mahk would accept the offer and make 
no attempts at evading the issue.” 

No reply seems to have come forward from 
the Ministry blessed as a ^ democratic provin-- 
cial government ^ by Mr. Amery. 

Terrible Food Situation in Malg^bar 

The Free Press reports : 

Calicut, April 14. 

The warmng recently issued by Mr. V. R. Naraya- 
nan of the Servants of India Society against complacency 
in the matter of the serious food situation in Malabar, 
is reii^orced by events reported from vanous parts of 
the district. The^ Mathrubkumi publishes a sad story 
from its Chiokli Correspondent, about a mail runner 
going on his round, despite extreme weakness on account 
of having had to go without a gram of nee or, even 
rice-water continuously for five days— he was afraid that 
he might lose his job. He falls unconscious on the road 
with his bag of tapals. Some kindly folk take him to 
the post office. 


Chokli IS in Kottayam taluk. Villages round Chokli 
are very short of nee and whole famihes have goae 
without rice for 5 or 6 days. Peralarsi, in Chirakkal 
taluk, fares no better and nee was not offered for sale 
over a week in both these places. Small-pox is on the 
increase. 

Chokghat m Ponani taluk (south Malabar) reports 
that on Easter Sunday, several Christian families waited 
on the Deputy Tahsildar for rice. But he was helpless, 
as there was no stock. Even in Calicut rice is on short 
supply and ration depots are sellmg partly raw rice to 
card-holders. '' 

In the meanwhile the Tellicheny police are reported 
to have prevented a public meeting proposed to be 
held there on April 9 to consider the acute food situa- 
tion. An order under D LR. 56 (3) was served on 
Mr, T. Narayanan Nambiar, who was to have presided 
over the meeting and on persons who were expected to 
take part in it. The meetmg had therefore to h 
abandoned. 

As in Bengal, so in other parts of the 
country, the Government have utterly failed to 
stabilise the food situation. But everywhere 
prompt attempts have been made to stop publi- 
city of the Government’s failure to discharge 
their primary responsibility of feeding the 
people. In Bengal, the gagging failed; in 
Malabar it seems to have met with success. ^ 

Srimati Kamala Dev^s Address 

In her presidential address to the Alf-India 
Women’s Conference at Bombay, Srimati Kamala 
Devi Chattopadhyaya discussed the food pro- 
blem iwith special reference to children. She 
said : 

“ As long as India’s economy continues to be 
throttled and perverted by foreign interests, hunger and 
starvation must stalk this land of plenty. Only a care- 
ful development of its vast untapped wealth based on 
an economy designed to meet the needs of the people 
by a free Indian people’s government, can aspire to 
overcome this dreadful scourge of perpetual famines. 
The worst sufferers in this tragic drama are the children. 
In every responsible society they have the first claim 
on the available resources, particularly milk. But today 
in our country the man who pays the price gets the 
milk. So, while adults who are not wholly dependant 
on this article are able to get large supplies and some- 
times even thoughtlessly waste it, children who solely 
subsist on it are forced to go without it if they do not 
have sufficient means. Ways and methods must be 
sought by us to alter this and see that our children 
§re not hopelessly undermined. We shall be guilty of 
a grave crime if twe do not get this righted immediately. 

No action whatsoever has yet been taken 
to ensure the supply of pure milk for children. 

Profit-making by Government 

Seth Sakarlal Balabhai, President of the 
Ahmedabad Mill-owners^ Association, said at the 
Association's annual general meeting : “ I would 
like to know why the Government should make 
or endeavour to make profits from the purchases 
and sale of foodgrains. I venture to suggest 
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that even if for the purpose of control purchases 
by the ‘Government are necessary, a periodical 
note should be published for each district indica- 
ting the stocks, purchases, sales and balance.” 

The best result .from Governmental trans- 
actions can be expected only -where these are 
performed under the -widest possible publicity. 
If the people know the actual stock position and 
its location, it helps in maintaining confidence. 
\i^ere the Government’s purchase prices are 
widely advertised, it would have the best sooth- 
iiig e&ct on the market. But unfortunately, the 
Government have so far followed a completely 
hush hush policy in regard to their dealings in 
foodgrains which has served only to open up 
the royal road to misery and suffering and death. 
Only the total amount of losses, amounting to 
several crores of rupees, have been communicated 
to the people. And that again has to be realised 
from the innocent sufferers themselves! People 
believe that overhead costs on account of ration- 
ing have been enormous and out of all proportion, 
but no remedy is possible. 

All-India Library Conference 

Inaugurating the All-India Library Confer- 
ence at Jaipur, Sir Mirza Ismail said ; 

A librarian’s prime, duty was the actual service of 
his readers in two ways : malahg the right book as 
readily accessible as possible, and giving each reader the 
kind of friendly encouragement and guidance of which 
he stood m need. There was no genuine librarian, high 
or low, who could not attain this ambition ,and no 
librarian who neglected this was worthy of recognition 


grow something that is to be sown seven to eight months 
hence ? Why can’t they print a sowing calendar of 
vegetables month by month if they want to be really 
helpful ? 

After the above was written we have discovered that 
our National War Front is also telling people in March 
bo grow sweet potatoes, beans, peas, tomatoes, carrots, 
potatoes and onions, — all winter vegetables that are 
sown in October-November. 

In the official world, this is known as “grow 
more food” campaign and not wastage of public 
money. 

Indore^s Lead in Food Rationing 

The authorities of the Indore State, has 
proved that the food problem of the country can 
easily be solved and poor consumers helped 
successfully to tide over their difficulties caused 
by shortage' of food supply if a proper plan of 
rationing and procm'ement of foodgrains is 
earned out The Indore plan of rationing en- 
visages good scheme oi procurement and a 
solution of the price problem. Capt. H. C. 
Dhanda, Commerce , Member, Indore, writes 
about rationing in his State : 

“There is complete control of food-grams from the 
threshing flofor to the consumer. We ensure as correct 
estimates of the yield of each cultivator as possible by 
assessment of the produce at the khala and lately by 
checking such estimates by means of crop experiments. 
Each village has a simple register showing the yield 
of each cultivator, the details of all his requirements 
and figures of surpluses m token of the correctness of 
which the cultivator, appends his thumb impression or 
signature. The cultivator is allowed and expected to 
sell his surplus at the mandies and some other purchas- 
ing centres have been added and here all transactions 
take place under the eye of a Government officer and 


Most of our libraries need the right type of 
librarian as envisaged by Sir Mirza Ismail. 
Helping the reader with the right kind of books 
is rather an exception than a rule in our libraries, 
small or big. In big libraries the librarians are 
Inaccessible figureheads with a number of clerks 
under them whose duty it is to find out just the 
book requisitioned. ITiis is the case even with 
the Imperial library of Calcutta. The case of 
smaller libraries is even worse. In one Calcutta 
public library, Rolland’s I will not Rest was 
classified as ^ economics when a reader pointed 
out that it was wrong to classify the book like 
that, the librarian replied, “ In our library it is 
economics.” 

National War Fronts^ Grow More Food 
Campaign 

The Bihar Herald points out : 

Bengal, Madras, Assam and Onssa National War 
Front advertisement are asking people to grow carrots 
and on^pns. Those who frame these adventisements have 
ao notion of the sowing time of these two vegetables. 
What IS the sense of telling people m mid-March to 


are lecorded. Fiom the Patel of the village the culti- 
vator takes a chit when he goes to his market and from 
there he brings back the receint of the Mandi officer 
to be deposited back with th# Patel Ibis ensures a 
complete check against the cultivator passmg his surplus 
to unauthorised purchasers. We have not eliminated 
the trade and whoever amongst them desires can pur- 
chase, stock and sell grain. He can, however, purchase 
only at the approved Mandies stock and sell under an 
approved procedure Government supervision at all 
purchasing centres ensures m all cases a fair deal to the 
cultivator m respect not only of prompt payment but 
also freedom from the usual complaints of under- 
weighment and unauthorised deductions.” 

With rejfard to the question of prices the Commerce 
Minister writes : “We pay to our cultivator generally 
such prices at least as he can command in the neigh- 
bouring and outside markets and subject always to a 
minimum generally considered to be fair. The State 
has always pleaded for an all-India solution and we 
believe that there can be no all-India approach to the 
price problem unless a common policy in essentials is 
not merely advised but actuaUy enforced in the whole 
country m respect of procurement. And the control 
over procurement cannot be elective unless it is a 
thorough-going control from the initial to the last 
stage. . . The need is to eliminate effectively and 

everywhere private control over the custody of all 
surpluses and substitute it by that of Government. 
Price control without this is not possible.” 


\ 
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“Rationing and a procurement plan on the above 
basis IS costing the State only 5‘4 annas per head 
whereas in Bombay it is costing Government Re. 1 
per head.’’ 

The Minister concludes . An appeal was made to 
the rich of the State to subsidise cheap food for the 
poor. They produced Rs. 25 lacs for one year. With 
the help of this, people with an income up to Rs. 60 
p.m. get wheat in Indore at 4J seers to the rupee and 
jwar at 6J seers; those whose mcomes range between 

60 and Rs. 120 get wheat at 44 seers and jwar at 
6 seers per rupee. The rest get it at cost.’” 

This plan shows that the surplus foodgrains 
are procured and distributed under the eye of 
the Government with the 'willing, co-operation of 
cultivators and without destroying normal* trade. 
Sufficient food has been ensured to everybody 
with a minimum of w’astage, and at a very low 
overhead cost. The Mysore rationing plan is 
also w'orking smoothly and very successfully. 
But bungling, inefficiency and corruption have 
been the watchwords in Bengal, India’-s pre- 
mier province within the war zone. 

Supply of Soft Coke 

The recent reply of the Deputy, Secretary 
of the War Transport Department to the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, is 
misleading and has given nse to the impression 
that our ills regarding coal and coke are not 
due CO scarcity of wagons but to. a fall m the 
raisings of coal. It states that “ unfortunately 
owing to the unprecedented fall in coal output 
which set in soon after the introduction of the 
rationing scheme, the total target set for All- 
India distribution was not reached with the 
result that, as Railways and public utilities must , 
at all costs be kept go<tg, quotas for other con- 
sumers have been cut by varying amounts in 
accordance with their stock position and 

essentialities, until raisings exceed the' 

target figure for distribution, at will be impossi- 
ble to give the full 2600 wagons for Bengal This 
is unfortunate but is unavoidable in present 
circumstances.” The cool and masterly tone 
of the concluding sentence seemingly full of 'an 
overabundant sense of justice between cdtiflictmg 
claims is worthy of note. At least 4;en thousand 
tons of soft coke are lying ready at Mugma 
and Jharia eolheries situated at a distance of 
147 and 173 miles respectively from Calcutta 
where poor and middle class people, much im- 
poyerished by the prices of rice at Rs. 40 per 
maund last year and Ra. 16— nearly four times 
the 1942 level— jat present, are forced to cook 
food once a day and eat it m the morning and- 
in the evening to the serious detriment of health. 
If an adequate number of wagons can not be 


supplied to soft coke producing collieries now, 
how can the state of things improve when the 
target figure is exceeded and a larger volume of 
coal has to be handled ? 

■ — Siddheswar Chattopadhyaya 

Agricidtural fneonye Tax in Bengal and 
Profits of Jute 

The Bengal Ministry proposes to tax agii- 
culLural income exceeding Rs. 3500 per annum. 
This will be, laying the axe at the root of the 
Permanent Settlement wffiich rendered Bengal 
prosperous in the past. Economists like Roniesh 
Chandra Dutt on this ground aavocated the 
extension of Permanent Settlement to ocher parts 
ol India where it was not* m force. The 
zem i ndars ’oi Bengal established schools and 
colleges and helped to spread English education 
not only m the province but ovei the greater 
part ol India as scholars m these instj-tucions 
became schoolmasters and professors iif other 
provinces tor decades The great Swadeshi 
movement gen’eratmg active 'political conscious- 
ness throughout India and paving the path of 
protection of mdustnes would never have 
gathered momentum but for the ^munificence of 
lanolords. Wjth the passage oi time the estates 
have been subdivided and a large, strong and 
healthy middle class has arisen reducing the 
rich landiords to a handful. Tiie income of 
large and* small landholders who are all our 
countrymen is not more than ten crores of rupees. 
By legalising the disparity between the prices 
of raw and manufactured jute the iVlimstry has 
made a present of nearly 40 crores ol rupees to 
the jute mills which are mostly under British 
management. From accounts given in the last 
two issues of this journal the cost of production 
oi 100 yards of hessian can not exceed Rs. 17. 
Alipwing Re. 1 as profit the figure becomes Rs. 18 
aud presents a striking contrast to Rs. 28 fixed 
recently by the Government as the price of* 
hessian. 69 lakhs of bales of the last jute crop=r 
3 crores 45 lakhs maunds=138 crores of seers 
which divided by 35 and multiplied by 10 ^ve 
Rs. 394,285,714 as the unearned income of the 
mills. Bub for the Excess Profits Tax the whole 
of this huge amount would have, been appro- 
priated by them as during the last 'War and 
succeeding years. Sir Jeremy Raisman declared' 
on the 19th.Februaty 1943 that if any industry 
remained content with making standard profit, 
he would be very ^ad and base his budget 
accordingly. — Siddheswar Chattopadhyaya. 
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Ship-building was a prosperous industry of 
ancient India and was unrivalled by any 
maritime countries of the past. In spite of a 
-great dearth of literature on the subject we come 
acrdss many a reference in Rig Veda and classi- 
cal Sanskrit, Tamil and Pah literature regarduig 
shipping and ship-building in our land Yakti 
Kalapatara mentions the building of ships of 27 
different types, tlie measurement of the largest 
being 276 ft.X36 ft.X27 ft., and of about 2300 
tons. Besides the above and innumerable 
archaeological and imimismatical records, evi- 
dence of the existence and excellence of the 
industry in India, before the Christian era, is 
borne out by a number of foreign writers, such 
as Pliny, Strabo, Agatharcides, Arrian, the 
various Greek ambassadors to Indian Empire of 
the JV'fkuryan aiid Gupta periods, and later by 
Chinese and Arab travellers who visited our 
country at intervals. 

Prof. Radhakumud Mukerji talks of Indian 
shipping in eloquent terms. India was, accord- 
ing to him, one of the foremost maritime 
countries of the world. She had many colonies 
far off its own shores, had trade relations with 
the whole of the then civilized world, 

“and both the East and the West had become the 
theatre of Indian commercial activity, and had given 
scope to her naval energy and throbbmg international 
life.” 

Mrs. Annie Basant gives us the idea of a 
ship, manned by Indians, on their w’ay to colo- 
nise Java, m A.D. 75, and Dr Buist remarks : 

“ The eorieet forms of ships— only elaborated withm 
the past ten years by the science of Europe— have been 
fanuliar to India for ten centuries.” 

The Pali books, Mahavamsa and Raja 
Villiya describes vessels that carried 7W 
passengers. The Indian ships, seen by Marco 
Polo, carried ten small boats, slung on sides, 
like modern life boats, with 60 cabins below the 
mam deck for berthed passengers and with 14 
water-tiglit-compartinen'te separated by stout 
bulkheads. It may be remembered that right 
up to the 17th century the European ships 
averaged about 250 tons, and the first convoy 
of the Blast India Company to India bad fiive 
ships, the Hector being the largest among them, 
was only 600 tons. So it proves beyond doubt 
that the largest ships built before the 17th cen- 
tury were Indian ships, and even a Portuguese 
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vessel of 1500 tons, when brought to Indian 
waters, was found to be much smaller to 
Rehemy, a Goglia vessel which was described by 
them as the largest, vessel m the Indian seas. 

India’s Gbeatness 

During the 16th and 17th centuries when 
the European nations were fighting amongst 
themselves for the sovereignty of Hindustan, 
they were so humble in face of India’s greatness 
in the art of ship-building that “ they were more 
than content to sit at the feet of Indian master 
ship-wriglits as eager pupils.” The records 
of the East India Company mention a vessel, 
Dina Dowlet, which was sound in liijib and 
body after 87 years of strenuous life in deep 
waters, while “ every ship in the Naty' of Great 
Britain had to be renewed every 12 years.” The 
East India Company being primaniy a body of 
traders, found it paying to have their ships built 
in India to which the British built ships were 
no match at all. In 1668, therefore, they import- 
ed an English ship-builder, Mr. Warrick Pelt, 
and he built tw’O ships at Surat for them. These 
ships had a very short life, but he, however, 
established a yard at Surat which was transfer- 
red to Bombay in 1735 where Lowjee 
Nuserwanjee took its charge, and he and his 
family held the position of master ship-wrights 
and .ship- builders of the Company for a century 
and a quarter. 

The Numbee of Ships Buiht 

At the Bombay Dockyard 300 ships of vari- 
ous sizes were built between the years 1736 and 
1863, many of them being for the Royal Navy of 
England, carrying from 14 to 32 guns. Asia, 
of 2289 tons burden, carrymg 84 guns and bored 
for 96 gmis, w'as launched in 1824. She was the 
Flag Ship of Admiral Codrigon at the battle of 
Navarmo and played “ a glorious part in that 
long drawn out action.” In fact the whole river 
Flotilla of Indus, Tigris and Euplirates was built 
in Bombay. 

The Company owned many other ship- 
building centres as well m Hoogly, Sylhet, 
Chittagong and Dacca. Between 1781 and 1821 
no less than 272 ships of a total tonnage of 
1,22,693 were launched by the Hoogly dockyard. 

British Opposition 

In the meantime the British opinion about 
the Indian ship-building industry got divided 
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into two. A section of the ship-builders of 
England opposed the scheme of getting ships 
built in India. Another section consisting oi 
the merchant cia&s people prefen ed to cany 
on their trade in Indian built ships because 
of their durability, longevity and lower rates 
Lord Wellesley lavoured tlie development ol 
ship-building in India. He advocated that tiie 
chips for the British Navy and the British trade 
should be built in India. His policy was resented 
by the Court of Directors which was dominated 
by British ship-builders and ship-owners whose 
interests clashed directly with those of the 
merchant class, and Lord Wellesley was re- 
primanded by them. 

Parliament was, however, pressed to stop the 
East India Company from building ships in 
India, but the supenority of Indian ships was 
so gi'eat that the Company could not resist the 
temptation of building ships in India. Several 
enquiries were made to see how it affected the 
British interests. In 1811 Col. Walker wrote 
ofGicially, giving facts and figures, that it was 
better and advantageous for them to build ships 
in India for the British Naiy as “ enoiToous 
saving in building eijpenditure would accrue to 
die British Government if ships were built in 
India.” 

But the opposition to Indian built ships, 
built at lower costs and manned by Indian sailors, 
grew in magnitude, as they offered a crushing 
competition to English built ships, manned by 
English sailors. Writes Dr. Taylor : 

‘‘ The arrival in the Port of London of Indian pro- 
duce in Indian built ships created a sensation among 
monopolists which could never have been exceeded if a 
hostile fleet had appeared I'n the Thames. The ship-" 
builders of Port of Loudou took the lead in raismg 
the cry of alarm, they declared that their business was 
on the point of nun and that the families of all the 
shipwnghts in England were ceitam to be reduced to 
starvation.” 


much, should once possess them, the effects of it may 
prove extremely detnmentaL” 

So the British Parliament set up a select 
committee with Sir Robert Peel as its Chairman 
to collect evidence on “ issues relating to the 
East India ship-buildmg.” The opmions of the 
members m the said committee were sharply 
divided, for and against ships being built m 
India. In 1814 the report was submitted to the 
Parliament and an Act was passed whereby, 
Indian sailors would not be deemed “British 
manners ” and any ship even though British 
which had not on board three-fourths of its crew 
of British manners, or seven British mariners 
per 100 registered tons, would be liable to for- 
feiture, and tliat “no ship was to enter the 
Port of London whose master was not a Brutish 
mariner ”... and that “ only English built ships 
should import goods from South and East of 
Good Hope.” But for many reasons these 
restrictions imposed by the Act were partially 
ignored, and ships continued to be built in India 
up to 1863 and even later. 

Steangling Shipping 

In India itself acts and. laws were promul- 
gated to brmg the ship-building mdustiy of the 
land to an end. Separate rates of import duties 
on goods carried by British and non-British 
ships were fixed, and by these they tried to stamp 
out_ Indian shipping from its own waters. 
Writing in this connection, Sir William Digby 
says : 

‘As, again and again, I have wandered through 
the records of obscurant admmistration in India during 
the past century, growing more and more woeful as 
instance upon instance forced upon, me, the unteach- 
ability of tie Anglo-Indian civilian, scarcely anything 
has struck me more forcibly than the manner in which 
the Mistress of the Western world has stnken to death 
the Mistress of the Eastern Sea.” 


English Ohahacteb 


The Court of Directors of the E. I. C. who 
wanted to benefit by cheaper and better built 
ships of India, opposed the employment of 
Indian sailors on the ground which excites a 
laughter of ridicule. 


The Mdian sailors, said they, “ are, to the disgrac 
ol our National morals, on their arrival here, led int 
scenes which soon divest them of the respect and aw 
they had mtertained sn India for the European charai 
ler. ... I he contemptuous reports which they dii 
semmate on their return cannot fail to have a ver 
unfavourable influence upon the mmds of these Asiati 
bubjects, whose reverence for our character, which ha 
Aitnerto coatnbuted to maintain our supremacy in th 
East . will be gradually changed for most degradin 
coneeptioms . and if an indignant apprehension o 
pavmf hitherto rated us too highly or respected us tO' 


MksLEADiNG Argument 

Here we come to the most misleading and 
mischievous argument put forth by the opponents 
of Indian interests' that the ship- building indus- 
tiy of India perished because “ wood and sails'” 
were replaced by “ iron and steam.” If between 
the years 1889 and 1857 a score of iron and 
steam vessels from 240 tons to 1450 tons, and 
most of them being armed with guns, could be 
built in Bombay dockyard, was it any difficult 
for our country to retain its hold on the said 
industry, especially when she had great abun-, 
dance of^ raw materials and efficient labour 
available in the country ? But the question was 
not of India’s ability It was of British interests 
which clashed with those of ours. Otherwise 
“ had ship-building been allowed to have its 
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natural development in India, British ship- 
building industiy would never have prospered, 
perhaps hardly siimved.” In the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi, '‘Indian shipping had to 
perish so that British shipping might flourish.” 

Revival of Ship-building 

The history of the modern shipping in India 
is closely associated with the birth and develop- 
ment of Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
No doubt, there were many other shipping con- 
cerns m India even before Scindia’s came into 
existence. 102 such companies, with a total 
nominal capital of about 46 crores were regis- 
tered in India between 1860 and 1925 But a 
large number of them could not survive the 
competition and the opposition of the British 
interests. Scmdias succeeded in fighting their 
way through the heavy odds and they expanded 
their business during the last decade, and have 
come to the rescue of many other dying Indian 
shipping concerns.^ In spite of all this, at present 
only 23 percent of the total tonnage plying on 
the Indian coast -constitutes Indian shipping 
It carries only 25 percent of India’s coastal 
trafllc, and with the exception of some share in 
the Haj Pilgrim traffic, and that too for a couple 
of years, they have no share in long distance 
overseas trade of the countiy. 

“The Scindia Co. has symbolised, as it were, the 
endeavours and aspirations, struggles and disappoint- 
ments, failures and triumphs of India to build up a 
national mercantile marine adequate for her needs, 
economic no less than defensive and worthy of her 
traditions.” 

In 1919 a steamer, S. S. Loyalty of a gross' 
tonnage of 5934, then owned by the Gwalior 
State, was on the market. Mr. Walchand Hira- 
ehand, a well-known industrial magnet thou^t 
of purchasing the vessel and forming of an 
Indian company to run it. Consequently, _ in 
co-operation with the late Narotiam Morarjee, 
the late Sir Lallubhai Samaldas and the late 
Kilachand Devechand he formed the company. 
The ship was purchased and a passenger service 
between England' and India was established. 

Soon after that six steamers more, belonging 
to the Palace Shipping Company in England, 
were purchased by them and were engaged m 
the trade between India and the Continent, as 
well as between Indi’a and Burma. This sort 
of Indian enterprise created a great sensation 
among “British shipping interest who wanted 
to annhilate this infant enterprise in the initial 
stage.” A rate war broke out. The British ship- 
ping companies brought down the rate of Rs. 18 
per ton on the rice from Rangoon to Bombay 
to Rs. 6. To stand this malicious rate war, 


Scmdias began to buy and sell rice on its own 
account for supplying cargo to its own ships. 
Bribsh shipping interest were handicapped. 
Therefore through the late Lord Inchcape temp- 
ting offers were made in. 1922 to the Directors 
of the Scindia to sell the Company to B.I S.N. 
This offer would have enormously benefited the 
shareholders, yet because of purely patriotic 
considerations, the offer was rejected outright. 
Then efforts for a settlement were started, and 
on March 14. 1923, an agreement between British 
and Indian shipping companies was signed. By 
virtue of this “ slave-bound ” and “ huiniliating 
agreement *’ Seindias could not go out of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, and could not have any 
passenger sendee in spite of the fact that the 
company had inaugurated its work by a passen- 
ger service between Bombay and England. The 
Company started working with seven steamers 
of about 30,000 tons. It was prevented from 
increasing its number beyond fourteen, not more 
than 64,000 tons in all, even at the end of ten 
years. All this was tolerated by Seindias simply 
because of the absolute absence of any Govern- 
ment support, and such an unfavourable 
agreement was explained by them as the “ only 
alternative to virtual extinction.” The agi'ee- 
ment, however, admitted for the first time an ’ 
Indian company to Indian coastal conference 
which had been- till then dominated and control- 
led by the British shipping concerns. 

India Act of 1935 

*At about the same time, on the strength of 
the resolution of Sir Sivaswami Iyer in the 
Legisla.tive Assembly the Government of India 
appointed the Indian mercantile marine com- 
mittee which recommended unanimously the 
reservation of Indian coastal trade for Indian 
shipping and the establishment of a training 
ship for Indian youths. But the Government 
remained indifferent. 

In 1935 some “stringent and unpreoedented sections 
were embodied m the Government of India Act osten- 
sibly to prevent discrimination but really to prohibit 
any such mea.sure as that of resen-ation oi coastal trade 
for Indian shipping or the givmg of subsidy or bounty 
to national shipping indusky.” 

SciNDiAs Struggle On 

In March 1933 the first agreement, mention- 
ed elsewhere in this article, expired and the 
Scindia Company was able to improve its position 
a little by the new Tripartite agreement with 
the two British shipping companies. The tonnage 
of the company was increased' to 1,00,000 and 
it also entered passenger trade in the Bay of 
Bengal. 
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Having established ite existence, Scmdias 
now began to render help to some other smaller 
as well as larger (for instance, the Bombay 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., one of the biggest 
Indian shipping concerns) dying Indian shipping 
concerns, and gave every moral and financial 
help to guarantee their success. 

In 1937 the Company acceded to the public 
demand, and began to take part in' the Ha] 
traffic. They got two ships, El-Madina and 
El-Hind, specially built in the U. K. for the 
purpose. The standard of comforts in the ships 
■was raised, and the steamer facilities, service 
and catering provided by the Company made 
them very popular in the Muslim world. But 
this was not liked by the British shipping 
interests who, therefore, put many obstacles m 
the way of Scindias. 

The establishment of the trainin'g ship 
Dujferin for training officers and engineers in 
Bombay was solely due to the efforts of Scmdias 
•whose Chairman and General . managler have 
ever since been on the governing body of the 
training ship. Over 54% of the total number 
of cadets trained m the Duffenn have been 
absorbed by the Scindias Scholarships are provi- 
ded by the Company for students in the Dujferin 
and for training marine engineers abroad. 
It was due to Scindias that Indians were trained 
as ■wireless operators and the personnel of the 
wireless department in the whole fleet of the 
Company is entirely Indian Again, the admis- 
sion and employment of Indians in the Bengal 
Pilot service and Port Trust service have Been, 
to a very great extent, the result of the Scindias’ 
efforts. 

Shipping at Vizagapatam 

The plan to build ships in Indian yards 
was first conceived by the Scindias simultaneous- 
ly with the starting of the Company m 1919. 
Rut due to innumerable handicaps nothing could 
be done till 1935 when negotiations were started 
for obtaining a suitable site for the proposed 
yard. No suitable site was available in Bombay 
So Calcutta became the next choice. But the 
scale of rent for the site proposed to be charged 
by the Port authorities in Calcutta was “ unjusti- 
fiable ” and “ unbearable,” being about Rs. 
1,78,000 per year at the initial start and would 
have gone beyond Rs. 3,00,000- per year in the 
course of next 30 years. At last the Company, 
due_ to the untiring efforts of its Chairman, 
Shriy^t Walchand Hirachand, succeeded in 
securing a site for the yard at the port of 
Vizagapatam. 

The Company then immediately started to 


lay out at least two slips and this would enable 
them to build at least four ships per year of 
8,000 to 10,000 tons each. The project when 
fully developed would be capable of laying out 
8 slips wherein 16 ships of 6,000 to 10,OCO tons 
could be built in a year. The Company expected 
to employ about 10,000 people in the yard, and 
it was proposed to lay out a colony for the’ 
workers near the shipyard and was intended 
“ to give them such amenities as will enable 
them to live according to the modern standard 
of comforts of life” 

Government Attitude 

But the rulers of India decided “not to 
encourage actively the merchant ship-building 
mdustry in India as a part of their war effort.” 
Such being the case the Company could not get 
steel or machinary for the purpcise. They were 
not permitted to import from England a few 
technicians to help them in their work.^ They 
then wanted to get a shipyard bodily transferred 
from U. K. to India with the (^finite understand- 
mg that the ships built in tlie said yard dunng 
the war-time would be placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India or U. K., on reason- 
able terms. But all m vain. The Chairman 
of the Company explains in the following words 
the attitude of the Government in this respect : 

“ It IS really a tragedy of India’s position, in the 
midst of the gi-owing dangers, that while every National 
Go\ eminent have been doing everything possible to 
build up those key industries in their land which would 
help the operations of safety and of defence of their 
peoples both at sea as well as m the air the Government 
of fiidia have been a glaring exception to this important 
devotion to duty. I cannot therefore help observing 
that when I look at this blank picture of “nothing 
domg” on the part of the Government of India and 
compare it with the brilliant picture full of life and 
colours, depicting the solid work which is bemg done 
on other lands m the spirit of true devotion to duty 
for the safety and defence of the people, my heart 
sinks within myself and I am reminded of Nero playing 
the fiddle Hvhen Rome was burning.” 

It is Hoped 

Such has been the position of the ship- 
building industry in India up to 21st. June, 1941, 
the day on which the foundation stone of 
“ Gandhigram,” Scindia’s ship-building yard, was 
laid by Babu Rajendra Prasad at Vizagapatam. 

India had a flourishing ship-building 
industry and owned a na'vy which was the en^vy^ 
of the world. India ruled the waves. But that' 
is the story of the past. Today India has a 
tottering ship-building industry and an apology 
of a na^vy. She will revive her glorious past 
when the ■war clouds are shattered and the Axis 
defeated and take her place in the galaxy of first- 
•rate maritime powers, it is hoped. 



POST-WAR AVIATION PLAN AND INDIA 

By RAJANI BANERJEE 


That air-force has changed the face of modem 
warfare is a fact to be unhesitatingly recognised. 
The air-power is about to determine the com- 
plexion of the present war. The superiority of 
the air will lend an unquestionable strength to 
the belligerents for gaining victory over their 
opponents. But if the aerial supremacy helps 
a power to make an easy walk-over on its ad- 
versary, no less preponderant a part will 
aviation play in winning economic peace in 
post-war years. _ The most predominant factor 
that can usher in an era of enduring peace to 
humanity will be the lever of economic prosper- 
ity of nations to shape the things to come. It 
cannot be gain-said that stupendous expansion 
of productive forces and the means of their 
speedy and effective distribution will serve as a 
collateral to the post-war material progress of 
the people of the world. And aviation as a 
medium of transport and communication must 
carve out a way to make the distribution of 
commodities on a gigantic scale. So it is no 
wonder — rather a logical concomittance — ^if a 
dash and drive by some commercial and indus- 
trial magnates of wide influence is being made 
to forge out schemes and methods for augmen- 
tation of aerial transport as a vital link in the 
chain of post-war reconstruction plan. 

But even before the present global war 
started, aviation was existent and utilised in 
carrying passenger traffic, postal mails and light 
weight goods, though within a restricted scale^ 
Still it exercised some influence on the inter- 
national communication system and hope was 
entertained in many quarters to work out plans 
for increasing and gradual development of aerial 
transport. Therefore, it is quite natural to 
expect that when hostilities cease, there is a 
great possibility, that the countries now engaged 
in war will switch over to the manufacture of 
large-scale cargo and transport planes for post- 
war commercial traffic. Even in this war, gliders 
are used to carry troops and .heavy armaments 
m some theatres of war. So there is every 
chance that a great deal of improvement both 
in the technique and method of aerial traffic will 
be attained as a medium of canying passengers 
and goods in a large measure in different parts 
of the world in post-war years. 

Already the captains of commerce and 
industry in U. K, and U. S. A., are engaged in 
envisaging new ways for moulding the future of 
aviation policy and programme of United 
Nations. The Joint Air Transport Committee 
of the Association of British Chamber of 


Commerce, the London Chamber and the 
Federation of British Air' Transport have made 
an insistent demand that the British Govern- 
ment should, as a first step, adopt a well-thought- 
out and co-ordinated policy within the 
Commonwealth for air traffic -without being 
interfered by any other power. After the unified 
air policy within the empire countries is com- 
plete, negotiations can be conducted with U.S.A.. 
on the basis of a parity between British Empire 
and United States in terms of a mutually accept- 
able yardstick. Mr. W. A. Wakefield, M.P., 
has urged upon the British Government for 
planning an adequate air transport system with 
virile, up-to-date and well-organised method so 
that British civil air lines may not be compelled 
to use American aircrafts for some years, after 
the war. In his opinion an Empire Air Board 
should be formed with the accredited represen- 
tatives of the British Governments and the 
Dominions. The House of Commons have 
recently displayed some zeal and earnestness in 
this matter. The Deputy Prime Minister Mr. 
Attlee, and Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Air 
Minister, have emphasised upon the necessity of 
aviation scheme. It is mcreasingly evident from 
the discussions of the House of Commons that 
British people will not only be a sea-faring race 
but a great ah-faring race also in future years. 

An Empire Air Conference held its session 
in London from the 11th October, 1943 to 13th 
October, 1943, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Beaverbrook, and attended by delegations of 
Canada, India, South Africa, Australia and New' 
Zealand, for the co-ordination of British Air 
policy in post-war period. This is a clear indi- 
cation that the British Government are up and 
doing to go ahead with their post-war a-viation 
policy immediately. From the brief report of 
Reuters cable it can be gathered that the dis- 
cussion of the conference were informal and 
exploratory. Unanimous agreement was reached 
as to the recommendations which should be made 
on the way civil aviation ought to be developed 
after the war and as to the contribution which 
the Governments of the Commonwealth and 
Empire could make towards international co- 
operation in this field. 

On the 13th October, 1943, Mr. Churchill 
said in the House of Commons on a discussion 
of the post-war civil air transport policy of the 
British Government, -that the conversations in 
the Empire Air Conference held in London were 
undoubtedly a family talk and had been in no 
way prejudicial to the interests of the U. S. A. 
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They would in future discuss about this matter 
with the U S. A. and also with Russia. 

In the House of Lords on the 20th October, 
1943, Lord Beaverbrook threw further light on 
tlie policy of the British Government towards 
civil aviation scheme likely to be adopted after 
the war. He said that according to his estima- 
tion Britain would need 2000 planes after the 
war for the development of civil aviation. _ He 
hinted that there was an intention of the British 
Government to go forward to an inteniational 
conference in future. He was of the opinion 
that the question of private enterprise must wait 
upon the decision that must have to be taken 
at tbe international conference. 

He mentioned that there were questions of 
high policy that arose at the Empire Conference. 
One was the question of international authority 
The conference came to a unanimous decision 
though that again waited upon the approval of 
the Governments concerned that the Inter- 
national Transport Authority should be inti- 
mately associated with, and responsible to_ a 
United Nations’ security organisation which 
might be established— ithe Air Transport Author- 
ity being an authority, which would be brought 
into existence if the Empire Conference decisions 
had a happy passage through all the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth. Lord Beaverbrook 
made a remark in his expression that the British 
Government would have to go to the Conference 
confessing that they had not any aircraft suit- 
able for passenger traffic across the Atlantic at 
the present tima 

Thou^ the British Government have not 
officially adopted any fundamental and declared 
policy and have been slow to make any decision 
in future air policy of the British Empire, still 
organisations such as the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors have tendered a memorandum 
to Mr. Churchill embodying proposals of a far- 
reaching significance. Besides this, two other 
independent committees have submitted their 
reports. Their common point of agreement 
converges upon urging on the Government to 
take proper measures so as to enable Great 
Britain to take the lead in the Civil Aviation 
Plan with British-designed and British-built 
Craft. 

The suggestions and recommendations of 
British Air-craft Constructors are detailed and 
comprehensive. The following are some of the 
items containing their proposals : 

(«) Bstabbshment of a complete understanding with 
the British Dominions for co-operative action in matter 
of civil aviation with the object of ensuring maintenance 
of a technical standard at least equal to that of the 
United States and Soviet Russia. (6) Immediate 


Government decisioua on the future minstenal control 
of Civil aviation, (c) Abolition of the “single chosen 
instrument ’ policy to avoid the evils of nonopoly and 
to ensuie vigorous development of Commonwealth and 
world ail-ways and the highest level of the technical 
development of British transport air-craft, (d) Immed- 
ate large-scale pioduetion of British air transporters 
derived from conversion of existing British heaiy 
bombers, (e) Provision of prototypes of new commer- 
cial aircraft, as a short-term policy by direct subvention 
lor that purpose of reputable potential British operatois 
of Empire and world air routes. (/) Povision with state 
aid for the larger and most costly apparatus of research 
needed to cope with the growing size and complexity of 
modern transport aircraft. Cp) Encouragement at uni- 
versities and in the industries of schemes designed to 
provide Great Britain and Empire with an adequate 
and continuing supply of technicians, engineers and skill- 
ed mechanics, (h) Immediate review of airport facili- 
ties in Great Britain and the Empire, with the object 
of providing the most efficient ground organisation for 
civil air transport, (i) Decision on the licensing of 
internal air services, which should be conducted on hnea 
somewhat similar to those governing road transport 
and directed to encourage the operation to efficient and 
economical services, and to ensure safe and regular 
operation; and (;) the provision for full interchange 
of operational data and experience, at home as Veil as 
abroad. 

There are other suggestions from responsible 
organisations interested in the development of 
civil aviation. Their line of presentation of'the 
suitable air transport policy should be the reach- 
ing of an agreement between U. S A. and U K. 
Except this, they demand that that Government 
should exercise sufficient control to ensure 
efficiency, safety and the maintenance of 
intemational relations. 

The Dominions of the British Empire are 
.also alive to the necessity of future potential 
role of civil aviation. In Australia the opinion 
is rampant that the question of post-war civil 
aviation is irrevocably linked with the industrial 
development and defence purposes of the Com- 
monwealth. There is strong belief that the safe 
existence of Australia and New Zealand will 
depend largely on the strength they will have 
in air force. 

In this connection Australia’s aviation needs 
are defined more or less in the following terms ; 
(a) production of aluminium (b) production and 
fabrication of light metals and their alloys (c) 
production of air-craft and aero-en^nes (d) 
control of aviation fuel supply (e) maintenance 
of aviation as an industry or profession on a 
scale making it attractive for Australian men. 

Further light is thrown on this matter by' 
Mr. _ Arthur Drakeford, the Australian Air 
Minister who has unfolded a plan which em- 
bodies that all small towns in Australia will be 
linked up by air and that there will be aero- 
dromes over 160 to 300 miles with feeder services 
to small towns linking with air lines between 
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big cities. It is thus intended that no two towns 
m.the country should be more than 24 houi’s 
apart by air. Mr. Drakeford is veiy emphatic 
on the common viewpoint of empire countries, 
and says that Australia’s interests and that of 
the other sister dominions within tiie British 
Lmpire should not be overlooked and the aero- 
plane seiTices would be controlled by the 
Government. 

Besides Australia, Canada also desires to 
take an increasingly active part in the sphere oi 
commercial aviation after the war Already 
she IS conducting Trans-Canada An Lmes now 
flying about 8,(XX),(X)0 miles a year and the 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines which are flying 
5,0(X),(XK) miles yearly. Mr. C. D. Howe. 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and supply, 
said that Canadian net-work aviation required 
playing a predominant role in flying between 
other countries. Canada at present has about 
200,000 employed in military aviation, and about 
41,00,000 in building air-craft. 

l>. S. A. IS evincing a tremendous zeal to 
sieze the large advantages that are likely to be 
in her possession owing to her present world- 
wide operational activities in air power. There 
are, also immense possibilities in her vast inter- 
nal area for the fostering of a large-scale 
aviation for domestic purposes. It is learnt that 
a number of influential businessmen in U. S. A. 
liave begun to voice the opinion that their 
Government should gam some facilities and 
concessions in lieu of Q. S. A.’s substantial help 
in their successful prosecution of war efforts. 
There is an idea and feeling among some of the 
U S. A.’s prominent men in public life that re 
large number of airports have been constructed 
in countries allied to U. S. A by her monetary 
help. But after the war is over, these air fields 
will come under the possession of the countries 
to which they now belong 

According to them, if there is any specific 
provision in the recipi’ocal give-take policy 
relating to Lend-Lease operations, then U. S. A. 
should demand full facilities for using these 
airports of foreign countries by U. S. A. for her 
commercial aerial traflic in the post-war era. 
There is also responsible opinion for the expan- 
sion of world air lines by international settlement 
on the following terms and conditions ; (a) 

renewal of 1939 system (h) internationalisation 
of all air lines except domestic services (ct 
freedom of air by a system roughly analogous to 
peace-time freedom of the seas id) freedom to 
cross national teiTitories with technical stops 
en^oute W without the right to pick up com- 
mercial traffic, and (e) some plan similar to the 


fourth course coupled with international alloca- 
tions of services. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that an official report published by the United 
States in June, 1943, reveals the phenomenal 
expansion of air transport and aircraft produc- 
tion in response to war-time requirements in 
U. S. A The total value of the output in the 
United States including both transport and 
combat planes which amounted to only |280 
million in 1938, rose to $11,800 million in 1941 
and to $16,400 million in 1942, and is expected 
to reach tlie height of $120,100 million at the 
end of 1943. President Roosevelt recently has 
estimated that the production of air-crafts in 
U. S. A. v'ill register a further colossal gain of 
55 per cent in 1944. The Am Transport 
Conunand of the United Armed Force in U. S. A. 
alone is larger than all military and transport 
organisations in the world before the war. In 
addition, U. S. A.’s Naval Transport Service is 
operatmg several hundred planes, including 
many flying boats over 50,000 route-miles. 

In the United States alone 2,500,000 trained 
workers are now producing cargo and combat 
planes and there is authoritative assertion that 
almost all the plants are capable of total con- 
version to the production of Civil air-craft. At 
the close of the war there will be approximately 
3,000,000 men from the United States Air Force 
who are now trained in the war emergency as 
pilots, na\’igators, radio operators, airport 
engineers, traffic controllers, etc., and their skill 
and experience will in most cases be transformed 
and. absorbed into Civil aviation in post-war 
years. 

Organisations and bodies vitally concerned 
■Ruth exploring avenues for the expansion of 
U. S. A.’s air-craft industry, such as Pan- 
American Airways, United Mr Lines and 
American Export Airlines, have expressed 
fears of a British monopolistic policy over 
aviation in post-war years and so they 
have advocated a similar policy to be pur- 
sued by U. S. A. also. They apprehend 
that the global airlines after the war will be 
crowded with Government-dominated and 
Government-owned companies of other countries, 
notably the British Empire, thus making it 
difficult for the high competitive United States 
airlines to operate profitably. In their opinion 
it would serve the best interests of United States’ 
policy if America have one strong operating 
system in entire zones rather than have a number 
of American Companies competing with each 
other and with strongly subsidised British, 
Dutch, French and Swedish lines. 
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But there are speculations afloat in the air 
that the United Nations will adopt a free air 
policy after the war There is ample room for 
such a conjecture in a recent disclosure made by 
President Roosevelt that the Allies would have 
a free air policy in post-war world with the 
limitation that internal aviation ought to be 
owned and operated by the individual countiies 
concerned. He also gave out that Mr. Churchill 
also concurred with him in this view on post- 
war aviation. President Roosevelt also expressed 
the opinion that where private routes could be 
operated wdth success, the private firms should 
be permitted to undertake the task of maintain- 
ing them and the Government would not step 
in to interfere with it. Government would only 
come m to manage new air-lines which the 
private companies would be unable to manage or 
conduct. By free air policy the President signi- 
fied free use of airports now constructed. He 
declared that there was no intention of the 
United States retaining theu sovereignty over 
airports built in foreign countries and emphasis- 
ed that the free air policy would in no way upset 
the ownership of such anports. Thus it is 
apparent, that both the heads of the U. K. and 
U. S. A. Governments have also embarked upon 
fonnulating a tentative post-war aviation policy. 
It is not out of even practical possibility that 
there would be severe competition going on with 
break-neck speed between U. K and U. S. A. 
in the race of contemplated mastery of air and 
expansion of their respective spheres of influ- 
ence in regard to their commercial activities in 
future. 

But it is ill England that there is more 
feverish activity to tackle the post-war aviation 
problem in right earnest in order to unite her 
far-flung empire in a consolidated w'hole. The 
aii'-power, of the British has got to be harnessed 
to the full pitch and the task is no less an uphill 
one. Therefore, the cause is not far to seek that 
a notable commercial establishment in Great 
Britain, viz., Saunders Row has already com- 
menced the manufacture of flying planes with a 
fair capacity to carry two hundred passengers 
easily and those that are now utilized for 
transport purposes will be transferred into 
passenger-borne traffic in future 

The question of opening up aerial commer- 
cial traffic will put forward a great handicap to 
shipping concerns. The mercantile marine has 
every chance of facing a severe competition in 
aviation transport in post-war period. For ex- 
pansion of trade and commerce of Great Britain 
m large dimension, all resources will probably 
be tapped to rear up a gigantic air fleet on the 


line of British mercantile marine. Also efforts 
may be made on the part of industrial and 
commercial organisations of England for secur- 
ing complete monopoly in civil aviation 
transport. But there is a sharp and resolute 
opinion m responsible quarters opposing the 
grant of any such monopoly to any organisation 
The holder of this opinion believes that persis- 
tent subsidy to commercial aviation would retard 
genuine progress and might necessitate a corres- 
ponding aid to sea transport also. Therefore, 
to set up an economic equilibrium some judicious 
ways and means must be devised to balance the 
respective costs and advantages of airborne and 
surface ti’ansports. It is, therefore, palpably 
clear from all sources of information that the 
place of post-war aviation will loom large in the 
scheme of post-war reconstruction to be launched 
by the United Nations. 

Now the most pertinent question will crop 
up as to the future of India’s aviation in the 
ambit of the plan of the United Nations. In 
August, 1943, Sir Gurunath Bowoor, Secretary, 
Posts and Air Department, Government of 
India, gave a statement in reply to a question in 
the Central Assembly on the topic of India’s role 
m post-war aviation scheme He said that there 
had been exchange of views of a purely explora- 
tory and provisional nature between the 
Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment and he also gave out that the question was 
in the formative stage However, he assured 
that Government of India would consult public 
opinion in regard to the development of civil 
aviation if and when the necessity and occasion 
'for this would arise. But still the full implica- 
tions and significance of Sir Gurunath Bewoor’s 
statement were by no means adequately clear 
to convey any definite assurance relating to 
Government of India’s task in this matter. 

Be that as it may, the Empire Air Confer- 
ence was held in London from the 11th to 13th 
October last and the Indian delegation composed 
of Sir Samuel Rungadhan, Hugh Commissioner 
in London, Sir Frederick Zeymms, Director of 
Civil Aviation, Government of India, and Mr. 
Rumbelo of the India Office participated in it. 
They are official spokesmen regimented more or 
less to give opinions from Government stand- 
point and there is great apprehension that the 
full outlet of the public viewpoints would be 
retarded by the stereotyped official red-tapisno 
if the leaders of Indian Commerce and Industry 
are not consulted and if their weighty views are 
not respected. 

However, in the commercial circles of In'dia, 
there is a growing and insistent demand that 
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the Government of India should take up the all- 
important question of post-war civil aviation 
scheme for evolving a constiuctive national 
policy on this subject in full consultation with 
Indian conmiercial and industrial interests The 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry has already drawn the attention 
of the Government to this aspect on the policy 
to be adopted by the Goveniment. The Federa- 
•tion has also urged upon the Government to 
see that in the event of convening of an Empire 
Air Conference, India’s non-official men of 
weiglit and position belonging to commerce and 
industry should be offered the opportunity of 
delegation to voice the legitimate interests of 
India. The prevalent Indian opinion is that 
India should get a square deal in any post-war 
civil aviation planning and that India's rights 
should not be allowed to go by default. 

A vast countiy like India holds out consi- 
derable geographical and strategic importance 
for playing a vital role m shaping the future 
civil aviation programme. The opportunity 
offered ’by present war to establish plants and 
factories for building up a gigantic aviation 
industry and for "manufacturing aero- engines 
and air-crafts in India, has not been utilized for 
want of any encouragement on the pan of the 
Governmentf of India. So it is not unlikely that 
the, post-war civil aviation ' would be financed, 
controlled and monopolised by the foreign 
capitalist organisations and India’s legitimate 
interests would be completely ignored. Like 
Indian shipping industry, the aviation industry 
of India may not expect from the Government 
of India more than a step-motherly affection. 

India can open up huge fields for civil avi- 
ation not only for traffic purposes but also for 
services such as surveying land, spraying 
agricultural fields and cariying relief measures 
to ravaged areas of the country. F'or covering 
the Land with a net-work of aviation centres, a 
large number of aerodromes must be constructed 
and pilots, gi'oundstaffs, mechanics, wireless 
operators, meteorologists and other auxiliary 
personnel should have to be recruited. 

There is some visible sign that the Govern- 
ment of India have to some extent shaken off 
its proverbial lethar^c ways to tackle any new 
scheme. Some activity in this direction % the 
Government of India is in the offing and it is 
,,quite m the fitness of things that the Govern- 
ment should be galvanised into a fresh zeal for 
building up at least the framework of post-war 
civil aviation scheme at this opportune moment. 


It IS learnt that to discuss about the matter 
of the post-war aviation the Policy Committee 
on Reconstruction of Communications is expected 
to hold a session m early part of 1944 where 
each province will be represented on the Policy 
Committee The deputies of Indian states and 
also the representatives of trade and industrial 
interests will also be asked to participate in it 
The plan of the committee will include air routes 
and air services to be developed in India with 
tiimk routes, feeder routes. The question of the 
cost of maintaining the aircraft and personnel 
will also form the subject-matter of the confer- 
ence. But w'hat is genuinely apprehended is that 
the conferences of this kind will not matter much 
unless and until full effect is given to the deci- 
sions of the cogent non-official opinion to be 
outlined m the true interest of India on this all 
important question. 

In an mternational agreement on the pro- 
position of post-fft’ar civil aviation plan, the 
Government of India should try to safeguard 
the interests of India and duly ascertain the 
apportionment of traffic that ought duly fall on 
the share of India. One most important problem 
that will confront India is whether she would be 
allowed to constnict her requisite transport 
aircraft or she would have to rely on the impor- 
ted stocks. Besides this, another factor would 
arise as to how the aircraft factories, if allowed 
to be built up, will get their capital. There is 
ample chance that Indian capital will find a very 
good opportunity for its flow of investment 
through this conduit. This will unfold a long 
vista for India's material prosperity and economic 
development. But what is a matter of para- 
mount importance and great desideratum in this 
case is that the Government of India must take 
the full initiative in collaboration with the 
people of India and specially the commercial 
and industrial magnates to have a definite say in 
the matter by fully representing India’s case m 
an international conference that may be held 
to plan the post-war aviation scheme. Any 
slackness on the part of the Indian capital and 
indifference or impervious attitude shovm by 
Government of India towards this mighty 
question may lead to the inevitable result that 
foreign enterprises will rule and capture the 
immense field of Indian post-war aviation as the 
foreign mercantile marine is practically mono- 
polising India’s coast-line traffic at present. So 
in such a ease India’s post-war aviation problem 
is fraught with many conflicting interests and 
contradictory possibilities. 



FAMINE’S TOLL IN 1943 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


The Bengal Famine of 1943 is now slipping 
into the pages of history. This article is the 
seventh in a series giving documentation of a 
tragic occurrence that took place not only in 
Bengal but also over a still wider area The 
author, therefore, requests the reader to view 
the whole in a historical perspective uninfluenced 
by events that are no longer present. But to 
chalk out a plan for meeting any future emer- 
gency whenever it may occur, one must have a 
correct estimate of the past and on this exacti- 
tude of estimates that the author has laid 
particular stress all along. If exaggeration is 
bad, underestimation is worse, because that 
leads to adoption of measures based on estimates 
falling short of actual requirements. With this 
object m view the declaration of Mr. Amery 
on March 23, 1944, in the House of Commons 
“ that the total number of deaths (in 1943) in 
excess of the last five years’ average ” as 688,846 
has been openly challenged. 

Apparently Mir. Amery based his estimates 
on information contained in the Government of 
Bengal Press Note of March 11, 1944, to the 
effect that 

“The total mortality rate of the Province m 1943 
from all causes shows an increase of 58 per cent, over 
the average of last five years. The average number of 
deaths per year is 1,1M,903 and in 1943 the actual 
number amounted to 1,873,749, the excess over the 
average being 688,846.” 

The Government of Bengal decided long 
before the census of the dead had been taken 
that the figure should not exceed 6 to 7 lakhs. 
The Hon’ble the Minister for Public Health, 
Bengal, stated on February 9, in the Bengal 
Council that 

“On the basis of figures so far received it was accepted 
that the total excess in the number of deaths during 
1943 over the average of normal years would be between 
6 and 7 lakhs. These figures included deaths from all 
causes, cholera, malaria, small-pox as well as sheer 
starvation.” 

This was certainly a great improvement on 
what Mr. Amery said in the Commons on 
January 20, 1944. According to him, as there 
were no reliable figures available up to that time, 

“the Government of India on the basis of the present 
information consider that the abnormal mortality due 
to famine and to disease m the last five months have 
not exceeded one million.” 

The statistics stood at not exceeding one 
pMion in the last five months; t.e., it might be 


something well over 900,000 for five months. 
And the Bengal Cabinet came to his rescue. 

There was an attempt in the Bengal Council 
to ascertain the number of deaths due to direct 
starvation. On February 26, 1944, the Govern- 
ment was 

“not m a position to give the number of deaths that 
bad occurred from starvation ” because “ the chowkidars 
are the persons who report deaths and it is not at all 
safe to give them the authority to find out the real 
cause of death.” (Italics mine). 

We were told that ' starvation cases ’ were 
being entered at that time in a column under 
the head “ Deaths from Other Causes ” in the 
death register kept by the chowkidar and he is 
the only source supplying information to the 
Government of Bengal and Mr. Amery. In reply 
to a question of Sir Frederick James Yn the 
Central Assembly on March 14, 1944, the '^Secre- 
tary for Education, Health and Lands to the 
Government of India, said that 

“The machinery for the collection of these statistics 
were exactly the same in 1943 as in previous years?’ 

The chowkidar is then the primary source 
from whom emanates the vital statistics of the 
Indian Empire. Who is a chowkidar and what 
are his functions ? The chowkidar is a paid 
‘ oflicer ’ of the Government drawing a salary 
of Rs. 6 to 7 per month. The payment of this 
magnificent sum is always irregular due to dearth 
jDf funds in the coffer of the public bodies. There 
are cases where the salary is in arrears for 
months. He is a night-watchman of the village 
(including watch over ‘ dagis ’ or habitual offen- 
ders, or other suspects), the bearer or chaprasi 
in the office, courier boy of official correspon- 
dence and a domestic servant of the President 
and of the distinguished members of the local 
bodies. He has to satisfy the ‘ Daroga Saheb ’ 
or the ‘ Jemadar Saheb ’ of the Police Outpost 
by carrying out their departmental and extra- 
oepartmental behests including marketing and 
the tending of cattle. He is to guard the rail- 
way track (and in this act he sometimes falls 
victim to the attack of wild animals) for safe 
travel of very hgh officials and to look after 
the comforts of the ‘ sahebs ’ from the Sadar 
when they are pleased to pay official visits in 
the locality and put up in the Dak Bungalow. 
He is to prevent boundary disputes and waten 
safe harvesting of crops, give peaceful possession 
to one successful in litigation and help the pro- 
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cess server, an officer of the judicial service in 
the identification of persons and premises for the 
services of summons. He has, from time to time, 
to report himself, at a distance of several miles, 
to the Sadar, for his ‘ blue-black ’ kits and to 
appear in District Courts as material witness 
of the Crown. Such a hard-worked man is the 
supplier, or more properly, the compiler of all 
Government statistics relating to acreage and 
yield of all principal crops, livestock, carts and 
vehicles, sugar-cane crushers, ploughs and trac- 
tors, date and palm trees for assessment of the 
total production of ‘gur’ in the land. He is 
the Government Reporter ‘ of market prices of 
commodities.’ He is in charge of the birth and 
death registers of the countryside To keep 
away the cares and anxieties with which he is 
always beset, in most cases, these poor men find 
solace and comfort in some strong narcotics or 
exhilarating drinks. 

Such is the man who has supplied the ‘ vital 
statistics ’ of the famine. He must have been 
perplexed by infliation, want of food and other 
necessaries of life, and troubled by disease that 
overran the land. Perhaps he was ill and still 
beds so; or he was taken away from his station 
in search of food or for shifting his family from 
place to place. He might have gone elsewhere 
to attend on sick destitutes or to perform then 
last rites. The Associated Press reported the 
following from Dacca on December 10, 1943 : 

“ Six Muslim families consisting of 4 to 10 members 
each including the family of a village chowkidar, have 
been entirely wiped out.” (Italics mine). 

How could this chowkidar enter all the 
deaths referred to in the message in his register ? 

It is a common knowledge that the chowki- 
dar does not enter all cases of births and deaths 
in normal times. Let us take the census figures 
and the vital statistics given in the Public Health 
Report of the Bengal Government. In lOll, 
Bengal, including Bihar and Orissa and excluding 
the Eastern Bengal (and the States), had a 
population of 52,468,818. Due to readjustment 
of boundary, consequent on the introduction of 
Reforms, the population came down to 
45,329,247 in 1912. In the census of 1921 it 
was found that the population had increased to 
46,522,293, ie., an addition of 1,193,046 persons 
during a period of nine years (from 1912 to 
1920). The Government Reports on births and 
deaths recorded an increase of 394,983 persons 
only. It means that presence of 799,063 persons 
in BengaX at the end of 1920 could not be 
accounted for. The fi^es prove that 67 per 
cent of the increase in population was not 
recorded in the official re^sters. 


A repetition of the same error will be evi- 
dent from the statistics for the next decennium. 
We find that the ‘natural increase’ in population 
according to provincial reports was 1,463,384. 
But the census disclosed that the population had 
actually increased to 49,901,080 from 46 522,293 
in 1921, i.e., an accretion of 3,378,787. It means 
that 56 per cent of the total increase in Bengal in 
1931 happened unnoticed. The same phenomen- 
on is noticeable in the census of 1941 and we 
have been asked to believe that the figures 
supplied by the Bengal Government and based 
on the reports of the village chowkidar is correct. 

Under the law, the parents or relatives of 
persons entrusted wuth the final disposal of the 
dead body are to report cases of death to the 
proper authorities. Was it possible to observe 
the letters of the law when people could not move 
out of sheer exhaustion and died for want of 
food in hundreds and thousands ? 

Then there were the cases of dead bodies 
that had been devoured by vultures, dogs and 
jackals, dead bodies thrown away in the out-of- 
the-way places in villages, both by the villagers 
or by the authorised agents of the Government. 
The case of Mathurapur on the Lakshmikanta- 
pur Railway Line and Satui (on the opposite 
bank of Berhampore on the Ganges) , Murshida- 
bad, are cases in point. Any casual visitor will 
find thousands of skeletons strewn over wide 
tracts of land and the Government will do well 
to institute an enquiry whether all these cases of 
death in the locality have been entered in the 
death register of the chowkidar; 

There was such a pestilence in the land that 
even a casual visitor to India, fleeting through 
the main thoroughfares of big cities or travelling 
in comfortable railway carriages, did not fail to 
mark dead bodies on the wayside. On October 
20, 1943, Senator R^lph A. Brewster, 

“ one of the globe-trotting Senators, described the 
Bengal famine as terrible and said (at Washington) that 
the Senatorial Committee saw dead people lying around 
the streets, and women and children in the last stage of 
starvation.” 

Is it possible for a citizen to perform his 
civic duties regarding reporting of deaths to the 
proper authorities and the chowkidar to keep 
note of such mass massacre under the circum- 
stances described by Mr. Brewster ? 

Nobody could take care of the dead bodies 
thrown into the water. On September 11, 1943, a 
report was received in Calcutta from Noakhali 
that 

“Men, women and children are dying daily in 
great numbers, some on roads and at other public places. 
Disposal of the dead bodies has become a prqblem with 
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the living. Some dead bodies are thrown into the 
river instead of being properly buned or cremated.” 

On September 17, 1943, Miadaripur reported: 

''Cremation of Hindu dead bodies have become 
quite a problem Dead bodies of destiture persons are 
often thrown into the river or buried.” 

From Manikganj on September 2, 1943 was 
received the following report : 

" Cases of death of famished people are being daily 
reported from the interior. Dead bodies are occasionally 
seen floating in the river.” 

From Contai, September 17, 1943, wrote a 
member of iht Friends’ Ambulance Unit : 

"There are not enough able-bodied men to burn 
the dead, which often are just pushed into the nearest 
canal. If you go down the canal from Contai to Pam- 
pm, you will feel sick; for the bloated dead bodies you 
will see will be numerous.” 

Am American lady reported to the special 
correspondent of the Hindusthan Standard at 
Dacca on or about the 20th October, 1943, that 

" ToHvards the end of October while she was going 
to Hasnabad from Dacca, a distance of 25 miles, ^ by 
boat, she counted six bodies floating down the river 
by Ute day time. She also found a number of bodies 
by the side of the waterways being devoured by jackals 
anl vultures.” 

On October 25, 1943, Mrs. Vijayluxmi 
Pandit said : 

''In several places bodies had been thrown into a 
wayside pool and the stench of decomposing flesh was 
foul.” 

From every part of Bengal came reports of 
dead bodies being thrown into the river either^ 
for want of able-bodied men to carry the corpses 
to the cremation or to the burial ground; or for 
want of fuel or to make a short shrift of the 
whole affair for want of physical strength and 
competence to meet the costs of disposal 

How could a chowkidar count the dead 
bodies floating on the water in all parfts of 
Bengal or disposed of without his knowledge ? 

Evidence of impartial public men, such as 
the Hon’ble Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Sir 
Jagadish Prasad, etc., goes to show that death 
ran rampant in the land and it was never possi- 
ble to enter in the register all cases of death in 
Bengal during the concluding five months of 
1943. Wrote the special correspondent of the 
Times of India on November 16, 1943 : 

"One class of labourers, Namasudras, alone num- 
bers 3,000,000 in Bengal, and it is not impossible that a 
third of these have died.” (Quoted in WJiU This Star- 
vutiorti by -M. Masani, p. 2). 

The report of the Anthropology Department 
of the Calcutta University publish^ in the press 


on Februaiy 21, 1944, placed the total deaths 
at about three and a half millions on the follow- 
ing basis : 

. The statistics for eight districts have been 
talbulated They cover 816 family units with a total 
membership of 3,880. The total deaths m these groups 
during June-July, 1943 to JSTovember-December, 1943, 
has been 386 of 10 per cent, (i e,, 100 per thousand) in 
SIX months. ... As the death-rate for Bengal does not • 
exceed 30 per thousand per annum m noimal years, 

? e., 15 per thousand in six months the excess mortality 
(or 100—15) or 85 per thousand, ie,, eight and half per 
cent., has to be ascribed to famine and the pestilence 
that followed m its wake. As some of the areas m 
North Bengal were much less affected than Western or 
Central Bengal or the deficit areas of Eastern Bengal, 
some reduction has to be made to estimate the total 
mortality figui*es for Bengal. It will probably be an 
underestimate of the famine to say that two-thirds of 
the total population were affected more or less by it. 
On this basis the probable total number of deaths above 
the normal come to well over three and half milhons. 
The estimate is subject to probable error inherent in 
all sample surveys,” 

The report certainly admits of improyement, 
but it is undoubtedly better than the guess-work 
indulged in by the Governrqent In corrobora- 
tion of this statement there are reports of 
respectable correspondents of responsible news- 
papers and also reports of dependable news 
agencies working ini India which go to show that 
the mortality was exJtremely high and distress 
of the people boundless. A summary of some 
typical reports from the districts is given below : 

From Bhola (Barisal), a correspondent wrote on 
December 11, 1943, that there had been no less than 
40,000 deaths owing to malaria, dysentery and starva- 
tion In Chittagong Town 3,000 died in the last five 
months (from December 22) out of a total of 30,000 
inhabitants. " Out of 21 lakhs, two to two and half 
lakhs have already died and about two lakhs more are 
almost on the verge of death m the Noakhali district,” 
acoordmg to a coiTespondent writing on December 21, 
1943. In Nilphamari (Rungpur) and Eandi (Murshi- 
dabad) the number of people reported to have died 
exceeded 50,000 in each sub-division up to the third 
week of December, In the Fandpur district, 546,971 
people were affected by malaria during the five months 
preceding December out of which 30,057 died. An 
official estimate placed the number of deaths in Mun^i- 
ganj (Dacca) at over 60,000 from starvation and allied 
causes up to December 23, 1943. 

Similar reports can be collected from the 
newspapers (and all cases have not been 
reported). It is absolutely impossible to ascer- 
tain the number of deaths due to starvation and 
the attendant evils unless a house to house censup 
is undertaken. At the present moment it can be 
safely said that death from all causes in Bengal 
in 1943 could not be less than 3^ million ^and 
might come up to 5 million. The onus lies wth 
the Government for proving by incontrovertible 
facts that the popular contention is not true. 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE CHANGE IN THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION 

By SUDHINDRA PRA.AIANIK 


The recent declaration of the Soviet leaders to 
give freedom to the Constituent Republics of the 
U. S. S. R. “ to establish autonomous relations 
vath foreign countries,” and to maintain then- 
own ai-my units, has naturally evoked wide- 
spread interest throughout the world British 
authoritative quarters made no comment on the 
Soviet constitutional refoi-m “ beyond expressing 
full appreciation of important developments 
involved.” 

President Roosevelt stated at a Press 
Conference that 

“ he was following the shifting political scenes in 
Russia with great interest, although he could not im- 
mediately mterpret the^ meaning of the latest Russian 
move giving diplomatic and militarj' powers to 16 
individual Soviet Republics.” 

Cordell Hull liked 

“ to vi;ait for full facts ” and “ dechned to speculate on 
whether subdmsions would give an advantage to Russia 
at futuie international conferences.” 

Mr. Joseph -Davis, former United States’ 
Ambassador in Russia, stated that 

’ “ The changes in the Soviet regime should commend 
themselves to all democratic countries as an indication 
of Russia’s intention to develop along democratic lines.” 

Reuter’s diplomatic correspondent observed : 

“ The ‘Commonwealth’ Constitution of the Republics 
of the Soviet Union is a climax in M. Stalin’s evolu- 
tionary programmme.” 

Many hailed it as “ a master stroke of 
Stalin’s leadership” The London Press “wel- 
comed Russia’s decision to federalise the Soviet 
Republic.” Paul Wintertan considered the new 
plan to be “ logical extension of Soviet solution 
of the problem of nationalities.” It “ has stirred 
varying diverse interpretations” in the Press 
Let us therefore closely examine the nature of 
the change suggested and try to understand its 
implications. 

Undoubtedly, this transfer of remarkable 
powers in the spheres of foreign relations and 
defence to the Constituent Republics of the 
U. S. S. R. by its Supreme Soviet envisages far- 
reaching constitutional development. It may 
well be considered' as a daring experiment in the 
midst of a deadly -war -with the Nazi Germany, 
however diplomatic and time-serving it appears 
to be in certain quarters. The comments are 
naturally guided by different motives and inter- 
ests. That explains the sources of varying 
iijterpretations. But it is worthwhile for all 
those who have no special interests to serve to 
study the constitutional change critically and 
attempt to see the truth behind the new move 


of the Soviet Union that is likelv to have a great 
bearing on tlie national and international pro- 
blems of the day. 

Let us first see what the Soviet leaders have 
to say about it The press report of the proceed- 
ings of the Supreme Soviet and comments of the 
Soviet leaders and the Soviet Press is very scanty 
and even defective. That increases our difficulty 
in understanding its real nature and implications. 
Molotov observed in his opening speech - 

“ It IS now pioposed to give full powers to the 
Soviet Republic to enter into relations with foreign 
States and make treaties with them. That makes it 
necessary to set up foreign. Commissariats of Soviet 
Republics and, in addition, a foreign Commissariat of 
the Union of Republics.” 

The Moscow Radio on February 2, 1944. 
announced the text of two decrees putting into 
force M. Molotov’s proposal for the constitution- 
al change in the sphere of foreign relations and 
defence. According to the Beiitvr’s message of 
February 2, the preamble to the first decree wliicli 
gives the Republics of the USSR, “powers in 
the sphere of foreign relations,” defines its object 
as 

-‘to extend foreign relations and to strengthen colla- 
boration between the U. S. S. R. and other States.” 

It grants the Union Republics the right 

“ to enter into direct relations with foreign States and 
to conclude treaties with them.” 

“ The second decree dealing with the transfoimation 
of ’the U. S S. R. Commissariat for defence into the 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariat grants the Re- 
publics of the U. S. S, R. the right to oi^anise battle 
units of their own.” 

In this connection M. Molotov said 

“that there could be no doubt that the formation of 
independent battle units of difierent nationalities would 
strengthen the structure of the army and increase its 
might.” 

He emphasised that 

“ every effort must now be made to liberate Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and the Karelo-Fimnsh Re- 
pubhe. The enemies of the Soviet Union need not 
doubt that the outcome of the measure will be a 
further strengthening of our State.” 

The necessity for this change in the New 
Constitution arose according to Pravda 

“because of a change m the mternational position of 
the Soviet Umon,” 

and also because 

“ the political, economic and cultural needs of the Union 
Repubhes can not be covered completely by general 
representation of the Soviet Union abroad and by 
Treaties and Agreements of the U. S. S. R. with other 
States.” 
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If we keep these significant observations in 
view, it would not be difficult to interpret the 
true meaning of the two new decrees. If we read 
the new changes in light of other articles of the 
Soviet Oonstitiition, their meaning would be 
fairly clear to all impartial observers and friends 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika in its leader 
(February 2, 1944) has given a wrong interpre- 
tation of Molotov’s observations regarding the 
proposed 

“ transformation of the two People’s Commissariats of 
Defence and Foreign Affairs mto the Union-Eepublic 
People’s Commissariats.” 

According to its writer : 

“Power in regard to Defence and Foreign Affairs is 
transferred from the central authority to a composite 
body.” 

This conclusion he has reached evideijtly on 
the erroneous assumption that 

“in the Russian Constitution there are three classes 
of Commissariats or executive organs of the State,” 
namely, “ (1) All-TJnion Commissariats which deal with 
all matters delegated to the centre; (2) Republic Com- 
missariats which deal with the residuary field belonging, 
as it does exclusively to the constituent Republics, and 
(3) Union-Republic Commissariats which dispose of 
matters assi^ed to them m accordance with a specified 
procedure laid down in the Constitution.” 

I don’t know wherefrom he has got this idea. 
But this assumption is not at all correct In 
fact, the Soviet Constitution provides for only 
two classes of Commissariats, the All-Union 
People’s Commissariats and the Union-Republic 
People’s Commissariats. The meaning and 
functions of the Union-Republic People’s Com- 
missariats he has misunderstood. 

Article 74 clearly lays down : 

“The People’s Commissariats of the U. S. S. R 
shall be either All-Union or Union-Repubhe.” 

Articles 75 and 76 define the powers and 
functions of the two Commissariats in the 
following word's ; 

“ The All-Union People’s Commissariats shall direct 
the branches of State administration entrusted to them 
throughout the territory of the U. S. S. R. either 
directly or through organs appointed by them.” 

“The Union-Republic People’s Commissariats shall 
direct the branches of State administration entrusted 
to them, as a rule, through like-named People’s Commis- 
sariats of the Constituent Republics, and shall directly 
admimster only a definite limited number of enterprises 
according to a list confirmed by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R.” 

The Union-Republic Commissariats, there- 
fore, do not at all mean any “ composite central 
authority,” but only branches of State adminis- 
tration of the U. S, S. R. in relation to the 
Constituent Republics with evidently limited 
powers and functions. Articles 77 and 78 clearly 


differentiate the sphere of operations of th^. 
Union-Republic Cbmmissariats from that of the 
All-Union Commissariats in the following words: 

“The following People’s Commissariats shall be 
All-Umon People’s Commissariats : Defence; Foreign 
Affairs; Foreign Trade; Railways; Communications; 
Water Transport; Heavy Industry; Defence Industry.” 

“The following People’s Commissariats shall be 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariats: Food Industry; 
Light Industry; Timber Industry; Agriculture, Sjiate 
Gram and Livestock Farms; Fmance; Internal Trade, 
Internal Affairs; Justice; Health.” 

AlS there are two classes of Commissariats 
on an All-Union scale, similarly there are two 
classes of Oommissaria/ts in each constituent 
Republic. Article 86 clearly lays down that 
“the People’s Commissariats of a constituent 
Republic shall be, either Union-Republic or 
Republic.” Their powers and funotious are 
defined as follows ; 

Article 87. “ Union-Republic People’s Commissa- 
riats shall direct branches of State Administration en- 
trusted to them and shall be subordinate both to the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the Constituent 
Republic and to the corresponding Union-Republic 
People’s Commissariats of the U. S. S. R.” 

Article 88. “Republic People’s Commissariats shall 
direct the branches of administration entrusted to them 
and shall be subordmate directly to the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Constituent Republic.” 

If we read tjhese two articles along with the 
two articles 75 and 76, their significance will be 
quite clear. The Republic* Commissariats are 
merely administrative branches of a constituent 
Republic and it is, therefore, misleading to classi- 
fy it as another class of Commissariats in relation 
^to the two classes of Commissariats of the 
'U.S.S.R. as a whole. It is also clear that the 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariats of a 
constituent Republic is subordinate not only to 
its ' own council of People’s Commissars but 
also to the corresponding Union-Republic 
People’s Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. that do 
not constitue “a composite authority” but a 
central authority inasmuch as they are em- 
powered “ to direct the branches of State 
administration entrusted to them, as a rule, 
through the like-named (ie.. Union-republic) 
People’s Commissariats of the constituent! 
Republics.” The two newly-created People’s 
Commissariats of a constituent Republic will, 
therefore, constitutionally remain under the 
corresponding commissariats of the U.S S.R. 
Thus, there were before the enforcement of the' 
new decrees eight All-Union Commissariats and 
ten Union-Republic Commissariats. The only 
consequential changes that will follow the new 
decrees shall amend the articles 77 and 78 to the 
effect that henceforward there shall be twelve 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariats including 
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Defence and Foreign Affairs both in the Centre 
and in each consitituent Republic. That is the 
true meaning of the “ transformation of the All- 
Union Commissariats into the Union-Republic 
People’s Commissariats.” 

Now the all-important question is how far 
do these changes really affect the Central 
Authority and give freedom to the constituent 
Republics in the sphere of forei^ relations and 
defence, in terms oi the Constitution, as amended. 
So far as we know, there has been no change 
m the Constitution affecting the powers and 
functions of the Central Authority, the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R , which is the highest organ 
of State Power of the U.S.S.R , as a whole, in 
terms of Articles 30 and 31, or of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet and the Council of 
People’s Commissars, “ the highest executive 
and administrative organ of State Power of the 
U.S.S.R., in terms of the Article 40 and Articles 
64 to 76. Nor has there been any fundamental 
change in the relations of the Constituent 
Republics to these, highest Central Organs of the 
Soviet State Power. There has been also no 
reported change affecting the Sovereignty of the 
Central Organs and the nature of Sovereignty of 
the .Constituent Republics, as defined in Articles 
14 to 21. 

Evidently therefore, the new changes only 
extend the autonomous powers of the constituent 
Republics (that have all along been enjoying 
that kind of autonomous powers in other 
spheres) to the spheres of foreign relations and 
defence as well. How far each constituent Re- 
public can actually exercise this newly-extended 
power surely depends on the nature of its" 
Soveriegnty and of the Central control over it 
in terms of the Constitution as well as in terms 
of the realities of the situation as it is. 

Article 15 clearly lays down that 

“ The Sovereignity of the constituent Republics shall 
be restricted only within the limits set forth in Article 14 
of the constitution of the U. S. S. R. Outside these 
limits, each constituent Republic shall exercise State 
Power independently The U. S. S. R shall protect 
the sovereign rights of the constituent Republics.” 

Article 16 permits each constituent Re- 
public to have 

“its own Constitution, which shall take mto account 
the peculiarities of the Republic and be drawn up in 
full conformity with the Constitution of the U. S. S R.” 

Obviously therefore, the nature of the 
,j^sovereignty of each constituent Republic— the 
’sovereignty which is the essence of independence, 
is very clearly defined and it is undoubtedly of 
a strictly restricted nature. It has to be neces- 
sarily so in order not to impair the central 
authority and the central unity of the Soviet 


Constitution. The Soviet Constitution strives 
to give maximum possible freedom to each 
constituent Republic within the framework of 
the unified structure of the U.S.S.R., without 
impairing the central unity. That is its domi- 
nant keynote. Many have misinterpretec 
the real intention of the Soviet statesmen 
for their failure to grasp this essential founda- 
tion of the Soviet unity and the nature of the 
sovereignty of the constituent Republics in 
relation to the supreme sovereignty of the 
U.S.S.R , as a whole. It has hardly anything in 
common with the idea of Pakistan which not 
only denies this central unity but also is based 
not on homogeneous cultural and economic units 
but on a gi’oup of people of a particular religion 
residing in widely separated areas The Soviet 
Constitution gives the right of self-determination 
to all peoples of different religions, sects and 
nationalities residing in a particular territory 
which is fit to be an autonomous unit with due 
regard to its tradition, culture, economy and 
geography. India may well profit by the lessons 
of the Soviet experiment in solving her peculiar 
problem of nationalities. But it is simply mis- 
leading to draw loosely an analogy of the Soviet 
Constitution to the Pakistan scheme. The 
Soviet Union is a voluntary union of self- 
governing constituent Republics and autonomous 
Republics including autonomous provinces and 
national regions of different peoples and national- 
ities with equal rights, based on a single Union 
Citizenship throughout the U. 8. S. B. It gives 
maximum possible freedom to the self-governing 
units within One Unified Soviet Union. It is a 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in every 
sense of the term. But disunity, based on 
separate religions is the dominant key-note of 
the Pakistan scheme that seeks to divide India 
into two or more completely independent States, 
Pakistan, Hindustan, Drabiristan, and so on, 
based on the long-exploded and out-of-date 
separate-nation theory of different religious 
groups, without the least regard to their tradition, 
culture, economy and geography, and even racial 
unity. The Pakistan even denies the like-right 
of self-determination of the other religious 
groups and even the same racial group of peoples 
to reside in the areas of their ancestors not under 
the Pakistan of other religious group but under 
their own self-governing State or States. “It 
will be remembered that there are 16 separate 
Republics in the Soviet Union, 22 smaller auto- 
nomous Republics, and 20 National areas set 
aside for the minorities. Within the borders of 
the U.SS.R., no fewer (than 180 tongues are 
spoken, and many nationalities and religions 
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exist. Equal nglits for all peoples, regardless of 
race, colour, creed, and degree of civilisation, 
epitomises the fundamental conception of politi- 
cal democracy in Soviet Union The structural 
form of administration enables each national 
and racial minority living within another entomo- 
graphic area to main'tain its own identity, if it so 
wishes, and helps to nurture many distmctive 
cultures of several peoples. In this way the 
Soviet Government has solved the centunes-old 
naitional, tribal, social and religious conflicts 
which existed under Osarism.” In spite of all 
these differences the Russian people has laid the 
foundation of a solid unified socialist State that 
has grown from power to power and defies today 
die Nazi military might in a manner history has 
never seen. It is therefore idle and even harm- 
ful to compare so loosely the Pakistan scheme 
with the Soviet Constitution. 

It is also misleading to talk loosejy of 
‘ decentralisation ’ in the Soviet Union without 
explaining its real nature and emphasising on 
the fundamental unity of the Soviet constitu- 
tion and the Soviet State. Article 17 surely 
gives each constituent Republic “ the right 
freely to secede from the U.S.S.R.” In theory, 
the sovereignty of each constituent Republic is, 
therefore, complete and restricted by no check 
whatsoever. It is quite free to break away 
from the U.SH.R., if it so chooses. But in 
practice, *the sovereignty is undoubtedly and 
quite necessarily much restricted m the best 
interests of the entire undivided people of the 
Soviet Union, based on a single citizenship. So 
long the Supreme Soviet of a constituent Re- 
public does not choose to exercise its right to 
freely secede, it has to operate within the frame- 
work of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., which 
surely vests the supreme sovereignty in the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., consisting of 
two Chambers, the Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities. Under Article 31 the 
Supreme Soviet is empowered 

'■ to exercise all the rights vested in the U. S. S. R. in 
accordance with Article 14 of the Constitution, m so fax 
as they do not, by virtue of the Constitution, fall within 
the competence of organs of the U. S. S. It., t.e, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R. and 
the People’s Commissariats of the U. S. S. R.” 

Therefore, the sovereignty of the Supreme 
Soviet is also limited as certain powers and 
functions are delegated by the Constitution itself 
to the fore-mentioned Organs of the U.SS.R. 
But there can be no doubt about the supreme 
authority exercised by the Supreme Soviet, its 
Presidium, the Goimcil of People’s Commissars, 
and the ei^t All-Union People’s Commissariats, 


in many important and vital spheres, as clearly 
specified in the Constitution. 

The Article 14 which restricts the powers 
of the constituent Republics and their for- 
merly ten and now twelve Union-Republic 
People’s Commissariats, and, under which the 
Supreme Soviet exercises its powers, enumerates 
as many as ^3 central subjects. They include 
international relations, questions of war and 
peace, “ supervision of the observance of the 
conformity of the Constitutions of the constituent 
Republics with the Constitution of the U.S.S R,” 
defence and direction of armed forces, foreign 
trade, establishment of national economic plans, 
the unified State Budget, administration of banks, 
industrial and agricultural establishments and 
enterprises, transport and communications and 
trading enterprises, direction of monetary and 
credit system, organisation of the State insurance, 
and establishment of principles oi labour legis- 
lations, education ana public health, and for the 
use of land as well as for the exploitation of its 
deposits, forests and waters, among others. . That 
certainly means that the Constitution ''takes 
away all these important subjects from the 
jurisdiction of the constituent Republics The 
Soviet Constitution has, however, taken great 
care to include as central subjects only those 
that are quite essential for the development of 
the Socialist Union and for the welfare of the 
entire Soviet people of one United Russia. That 
is also apparent from the division of funcdons 
between the All-Union Commissariats and the 
Union-Republic Commissariats. Article 68 also 
clearly gives the Council of People’s Commissars 
ef the U.S.S.R. the right 

" to co-ordinate and direct the work of the All-Uxifon 
and the Union-<Republic People’s Commissanata of the 
U. S S. R. and ol other economic and cultural institu- 
tions subordmate to it.” 

It is, therefore, still open to the Council of 
people’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., to exercise 
this central authority of co-ordination and de- 
fence in spite of the freedom given recently to the 
constituent Republics in these spheres. The 
position IS simply this — Itliey will have to either 
exercise this freedom with the approval of the 
central authorities of the U.S.SR,, in consulta- 
tion with them, and under their general direction 
and supervision in the interests of the entire 
people of the U.S.S.R., or they will have to de- 
cide to secede from the U.S.S.R. There is, 
therefore, an element of truth in the remark 
of the London Economist that “ ibheir 16 
Republics will hang together for reasons invisi- 
ble to the constitutioijal lawyer.” They t?ill 
surely hang together, we may be sure of that. 
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But they will hang together not merely for these 
visible constitutional reasons, but also for so 
many real rights and privileges, the self- 
governing Socialist Republics enjoy in a Socialist 
Union, although they remain conveniently ‘in-’ 
visible ’ to the keen eyes of the astute defenders 
of capitalist democracy. 

Article 69 also gives the Council of People’s 
.Commissars of the U.SS.R. 

“ the' right, in’ respect to these branches of administra- 
tion and economy which come withm the competence 
of the U. S. S. R. to suspend resolutions and orders of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the Constituent 
Repubhes.” 

Under Article 17 the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.SR., has also the 
right 

“to interpret the existing laws of the XT. S. S. R. and 
issue decrees,” “ to rescind decisions and orders of the 
Council of the People’s Commissars of the U. S. S. R. 
and of the constituent Republics m ease they do not 
conform to the law.” 

These powers and safeguards to preserve 
the cen:^’ral authority of the Soviet Union do not 
permit anybody to talk loosely of ‘ decentralisa- 
tion ’ and complete, freedom to make separate 
treaties on the part of these Republics, though 
they -Will certainly enjoy maximum possible free- 
dom within the spheres of foreign relations and 
defence without impairing the essential unity of 
the Soviet Union. That is why Molotov was so 
boldly proclaiming that 

The formation of separate battle units of different 
nationalities would strengthen the structure of the army 
and increase its might.” 

Yet it must be regarded as a most darmg 
experiment in the midst of a deadly war — an 
experiment worthy of the Soviet Union and the 
proletarian democracy. 

In this context, there is, however, little 
ground to suppose that all these Republics will 
actually exercise this right to conclude separate 
treaties with other States. Most of them would 
choose not to do that unless and until they consi- 
der it really necessary in their own interests. 
They will be content to be guided by the Central 
Organs of the U.S.S.R, wherein each of them 
has its own representatives and all of them 
collectively have a quite effective voice in shaping 
their own destiny according to their free will, 
through the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities. No important matter can be 
passed save in agreement with the Soviet of 
Nationalities of the U.S.SR. The Constitution 
provides sufficient safeguards expressly to protect 
the right of self-determination of all constitupt 
unit^ and gives full scope for the self-expression 
of all nationalities. The very decisions of the 
Central Organs of the U.S.S.R., will be, in fact, 


their own decisions, because they are elected 
directly and indirectly by all the adult citizens 
of the entire U.S.SR., and the constituent Re- 
publics, autonomous Provinces and national 
regions. Therefore, there will be little practical 
difficulty for them in willingly falling in line 
with the central foreign policy and defence plan 
of the U.S.S.R. 

The real difficulties and needs of the hour 
that have necessitated this remarkable change, 
have arisen not in respect of most of these consti- 
tuent Republics, but in respect of the Soviet 
Ukraine, the Polish Ukraine as well as in respect 
of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Moldavia, and the 
Karelo-Finish Republic, to liberate whom Molo- 
tov significantly gave so much emphasis on this 
occasion while moving for the adoption of the 
new decrees. It should not be forgotten that 
none of these Baltic States, though Sovietised by 
their free will, have been recognised by the Allies 
as the constituent parts of the U.S.S.R. Similar 
difficulty faces the U.S.S R., in case of the Polish 
Ukraine. It remains also a thorny problem to 
be solved whether the Soviet Ukraine and the 
Polish Ukraine will remain separate Republics 
or they should be allowed in their interests to 
combine into one. The very fact that the 
Ukraine is the first and still the only Soviet Re- 
public to appoint a foreign commissar immediate- 
ly after the passing of the decrees, goes to 
confirm our view. This right was exercised by 
the Soviet Ukraine and some other Republics at 
the initial stage of the U.S.S.R., and if they 
are again permitted to exercise that right, that 
’S welcome, indeed. By giving this right to these 
States — 'the right which forms an essential part 
of the sovereignty, the U.S S.R. will be, no doubt, 
in a better position to tackle the peculiar pro- 
blems of nationalities of these countries and also 
to effectively silence any possible Allied opposi- 
tion to the incorporation of these Soviet 
Republics within the U.S.S.R. Incidentally, it 
also may give the U.S.S.R. a large representation 
in the future comity of nations. The London 
Economist rightly considers it “minor.” But 
it is perhaps right to divine its purpose, that 
is, “to smooth the path for acceptance by the 
outside world of incorporation within the 
U.SS.R., of territories which did not belong to 
it in 1938.” But they will not surely belong to 
Russia in the sense the London Economist 
understands it, but will belong to all the self- 
governing peoples of the socialist Soviet Union. 
And none can justly object to their freely 
deciding to remain within the U.S.S.R. That 
would be, indeed, a great moral victory to the 
Soviet democracy. 
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Twentieth Centuby — Pirst Qtjaetee 

Debing the first quarter of the twentieth century 
it was natural that interest in malaria should be 
centered around control measures based on the 
newly demonstrated specific etiology. Pur 
malaria control had been an ancient and per- 
sistent hope. Records' of empirical prophylaxis 



A TJ. S. Army Engineer dips stagnant water 
from a jungle pool in New Guinea m a 
search for breeding places of mosciuitoes 

extend all the way from early centuries in ancient 
Italy to the late nineteenth century in the United 
States. Por instance, one can cite Nerva, who 
in 96-98 A.D., was praised for his hydraulic 
works which improved Roman health because 
the water of his drains “ removed the causes of 
bad air.” Some seventeen hundred' years 
kter, still in the empirical age, the transactions 
61 IhaAiaerioan Medical Association (1874) were 


largely filled with a symposium on drainage as 
related to public health and especially to the 
malarial fevers. This subject was first explored 
in the United States apparenty in 1832, m the 
course of a medical survey of New York State. 

Mosquito nets were mentioned by Herodo- 
tus. They have been used ever since to exclude 
mosquitoes from sleeping individuals. For 
instance, in the middle of the last century the 
wife of the first Bishop in Capetown presented 
a mosquito net to David Livingstone when he 
was in Central Africa. He responded with a 
charming letter which began as follows : 

14 July. 1883. 

My dear Lady : 

1 feel exceedingly obliged by your kindness in 
making such a beautiful mosquito curtain for me. 
Beyond a doubt it is the handsomest that ever appeared 
in this country, and I am a great admirer of the inven- 
tion, , . 

Wire screen cloth for use in excluding mos- 
quitoes and other flies was manufactured in the 
United States as early as 1865. 

Larvicides date back to about 1793, when 
oil (probably whale oil) was used in Philadelphia 
rain barrels to kill mosquito larvae. Howard, 
in 1892, was one of the first to use petroleum oil 
for this purpose. Dust larvicides such as Paris 
green were apparently not used against mosquito 
larvae until about 1920. 

The technique of warfare against mosquitoes 
developed rapidly after Ross disclosed the funda- 
mental etiology. Indeed, Ross himself in 1899 
in Sierra Leone carried out the first anti-malarial 
work based on his own discovery. It is notable 
that Ross later wrote : 

“My work had been done not at all for the sake 
of parasitology, but m order to find a method for 
reducing the mcidence of malaria amongst the inhabit- 
ants of warm countries.” 

His prime interest remained, to the end, 
malaria control. 

Outstandingly successful anti-malaria pro- 
jects in the first quarter of the century, included 
besides those mentioned below, that initiated 
in Malaya in 1901 by Malcolm Watson, that by 
Oswaldo Cruz and Carlos Chagas in Brazil, and 
by Ronald Ross in Ismailia, to mention only 
three of many. 
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STATE2T Island 

At the turn of the century, Staten Island 
was not only malarious, but also had an uncom- 
fortably high density of pest mosquitoes. In 
1901, Dr. Alvah H. Doty, Health Officer of the 
Port of New York, found that in one section of 
Staten Island 20 per cent of the inhabitants had 
malaria. He also discovered that the problem 
was twofold— pest mosquitoes breeding in salt 
marshes and Anopheles mosquitoes breeding in 
collections of fresh water, inland. Doctor Doty 
himself one evening collected twenty-two mos- 
quitoes in a houssj and found more than half to 
be anophelines, while on the opposite corner 
there was a patient with acute malaria. 

A fairly large-scale antimosquito campaign 
was planned and carried out effectively in 
Staten Island under the direction of Dr. Doty 
and with help from the Department of Health 
of New York City. 

Although there is no reference to this pro- 
ject in. Winslow’s biography of Biggs, the 
follovifig statement has significance. 

“ The New York City Health Department (of which 
Biggs was General Medical officer) from 1902 to 1913 
was in large measure the concrete expression of the 
mind.of Hermann Biggs ; and the history of its develop- 
ment is the history of the progress of his sanitary 
statesmanship.” 

It is also made clear in this biography that 
Doty and Biggs were close friends (indeed Doty 
was best man when Biggs married in 1898). 
Therefore, it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that, in this Staten Island malaria and mosquito 
pioneer control project, one of the earliest, and 
one of the most effective of the early campaigns, 
in the United States, inspiration and advice stem- 
med from that great sanitarian — ^Hermann 
Michael Biggs. 

Except for this work in Staten Island, and 
in one or two other areas, as in New Jersey, 
Long Island, and California, this country was 
slow to react until the Panama project had 
dramatized the subject of malaria control. 
Intensive malaria control in the South began 
with practical demonstrations in 1912-1916 in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi by 
Henry R. Carter and R. H. von Bzdorf of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and, in co-operation 
with the International Health Board, at 
Crossett, Arkansas, in 1916; 

During the World War in 1917-18 the 
jpublic Health Service carried out an extensive 
extra-cantonment, and the Army an intra- 
cantonment anti-malaria program in fifteen 
states over a total area of 1,200 square miles. 
This very successful project not only protected 
considerable number? of troops bdt it alsQ 


demonstrated malaria control in a practical way 
and resulted in the training of a large person- 
nel. In the years from 1919 to 1922, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, co-operating with the 
Public Health Service, demonstrated that malaria 
control in the South could be done for from 
75 cents to a dollar per capita, with maintenance 
costs of 25 cents a year, about one quarter of 
the average yearly malaria payments per capita 
for quinine, doctors, and undertakers. These 



A U. S. soldier checks the oil supjily in a 
drip can suspended from a foot bridge by 
malaria control experts near a tJ. S. Army 
camp in New Guinea 

experiments proved that malaria control by 
antimosquito measures in the South was_ not 
only economically feasible but a sound business 
proposition. i, 

Goegas 

The greatest early twentieth century demon- 
stration of the usefulness of mosquito control 
measures was furnished by William Crawford 
Gorgas, who like Laveran, Bruce, and Ross, was 
an Army medical officer. In the words of Sir 
William Osier, “ There is nothing to match the 
work of Gorgas in the history of human achieve- 
ment.” Not only did Gorgas completely confjol 
yellow fever by anti-Aedes measures (following 
the work in Cuba of Finlay, and of Walter Reed 
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and his colleagues, which disclosed the vector outstanding assistance of Henry Rose Carter, of 
of epidemic urban yellow fever) but, as the the U. S. Public Health Service, 
result of his Anopheles control, the malaria rate The Anopheles carrier m Panama bred ia 
in Havana was reduced from the figure of 909 ponds, marshes, swamps, and standing water, 
per thousand in 1899, to 151 in 1901, 44 in 1904, The problem of controlling this widespread rural 
and 19 in 1908. insect was much greater than that of control- 

Because of his outstanding success in Cuba, ling j^opheles breeding in Havana. The malaria 
it was natural that medical authorities should rate in the Canal Zone in July, 190(3, was equiv- 
suggest that Gorgas take charge of sanitation lent to 1,263 hospital admissions per year per 
during construction of the Panama Canal, where 1,000 of population. But Gorgas, with his''un- 
yellow fever and malaria had turned engineering usually efficient sanitary organization and 
efforts into shambles. Mosquitoes, at that time inspectors, reduced the numbers of canal workers 

admitted to hospitals for malaria from a yearly 
rate of 821 per 1,000 in 1906 to 76 per 1,000 m 



A U. S. Army Engineer attached to a malaria 
control unit in New Guinea inspects a newly 
completed channel to dram off stagnant 
water from a jungle pool near a U. S. Army 
base 

not yet unmasked, had administered to man the 
greatest engineering defeat ever known. The 
French losses in eight years were over 200 
million dollars and 50,000 lives. 

When the United States undertook to build 
this^ -canal, Gorgas was put in charge of the 
Sanitary Department of the Canal Zone by the 
Surgeon General of the Army. He was aided by 
an exceedingly capable Chief Sanitary Inspector 
Joseph A, Le Prince, by the brilliant laboratory 
#aai^ of Samuel Taylor Darling, and by tffie 


1913. This work by Gorgas, with his concomi- 
tant success against yellow fever and dysentery, 
was a superb accomplishment, described by Sir 
Malcolm Watson as “ the greatest sanitaiy 
achievement the world has peon.” 

If it be assumed that wdthout Gorgas and 
his eanitaiy victories the occurrence of disease 
among our employees Vvmuld have paA'alleied 
that among the French employees, whD were 
without such help, then it can be stated that 
Gorgas saved the United ' States some 39^ 
million mandays of illness between 1904 and 

1914, and not only so buL he prevented some 
71,000 deaths in the ten years of canal construc- 
tion. Gorgas himself estimated that the sanitary 
work on the isthmus dui’ing the ten years of 
construction saved the United States some 80 
million dollars, if indeed the canal could have 
been built at all in the presence of such intense 
malaria and yellow fever as that experienced by 

.the French. 

It is easy to forget and time rapidly dims 
e<^en the brightest records. Hence, it does not 
seem amiss to recall once more the tremendous 
world-wide impression made by the sanitaiy 
victories in Havana and Panama. For instance, 
when Gorgas visited London in 1914 he received, 
according to Osier, the greatest ovation ever 
given a medical man in England. Oxford Uni- 
versity held a special convocation to confer upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
At home, the President made him Surgeon 
General of the Army, and the Congress about a 
year later made him a Major General, at that, 
time an almost unprecendented rank for_ a 
medical officer. He served his country with 
distinction in this high office during the World^ 
Wkr. After retiring from the army in 1918, at 
the age limit, he went to South America as 
director of a yellow fever commission, under the 
auspices of The Rockefeller Foundation. - 

In 1920, in London, Gorgas became ill and 
waa taken to the Queen Alexandra Military 
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Hospital There he was knighted by George V, 'Kiere is still no drug which is sufficiently 
receiving from the King’s hand the insignia of effective to justify the use of chemoprophylaxis 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished to eradicate malaria from communities. How- 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, A few ever, in spite of the fact that neither plasmochin 
days after receiving this kniglithood, Gorgas nor atabrine has proved to be that potent 
died and was given the funeral of a British chemical wand so earnestly desired, yet these 
Major General in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the high- drugs do represent a notable forward step in 
est honour that Britain could bestow. Later, his malaria therapy. 


body lay in state for four days in Washington, 
aiid at the' Church of the Epiphany an illustrious 
assembly gathered to pay last respects to this 
man whom the Lancet called “ the best known 
and most uniformly successful medical adminis- 
trator not of his age alone but of any age.” 

In this second quarter of the twentieth 
centuiy malariology has shared in the general 
advance of science. 

THE CONTROL OF MALARIA 
The Synthetic AxTi-MALARiJtLs 

Paul Ehrlich found, in 1891, that methylene 
blue will stain malaria parasites and he hoped 
that it would therefore act therapeutically by 
damaging the parasites in human blood. "When 
its chemotherapeutic action was found to be 
slight, investigators modified its chemical 
structure, hoping to enhance the plasmocidal 
effect. This line of study finally led by_ devious 
paths to the synthesis of plasmochin, in 1924, 
by Schulemann and his colleagues in Germany, 
and of atabrine in 1930 by Kikuth, Mietzsch and 
Mauss in the same place. Neither of these drugs 
is synthetic quinine. Plasmochin is a quinoline 
derivative. Atabrine is a yellow dye derived 
from acridine. Plasmochin was found to be 
unique in its effectiveness against gametocytes, 
especially those of P. Palciparum, and in its 
relative ineffectiveness against the schizonts of 
this samb species. Atabrine -was found to 
resemble quinine in its action against all species 
of schizonts and in its weakness in affecting any 
of the gametocytes. Quinine, plasmochin, and 
atabrine are alike in their inability in a per- 
centage of cases to cure without the occurrence 
of relapses, and in their failure, in safe doses, to 
prevent infection by sporozoites. None of the 
three has been found to be a true causal prophy- 
lactic, although each in small doses tends to 
suppress clinical symptoms. All three may 
exhibit toxic effects, quinine least and plasmochin 
most often. 

Atabrine is by no means a perfect substi- 
tute for quinine but it is, nevertheless, a fairly 
effective anti-malarial, now (fortunately) being 
manufactured on a large scale in the United 
Slates, England, and Russia. The Germans also 
are using extensively tablets of their own 
manufacture. 


Pyeethetjm Spim-y-Killing 
There is a chiysanthemum indigenous to 
Dalmatia, growing in the fields like a small 
yellow daisy. The full blown flower of this plant 
contains active principles, called pyrethrins, 



Stagnant water from a mosquito-breeaing 
swamp m New Gmnea is drained oS ihrough 
a canal dug by XJ. S. Army Engineers 

which are deadly to insects. This latter fact 
has been known for many years in agriculture 
and public health and the dried pyrethrum 
flowers have become an important item of trade, 
so that large pyrethrum plantations have been 
developed in Japan, Kenya, and lately, in India. 

Pyrethrins are contact poisons to which the 
cuticle of a mosquito is permeable. The toxic 
effect is seen chiefly in a destructive action on 
the central nervous system. Kerosene extracts 
of pyrethrum have long been in household use 
against mosquitoes but only recently has_ it 
become apparent that pyrethrum spray-killmg 
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in. many rural tropical areas is the best weapon 
available for malaria control, in fact it is the 
only one which is financially feasible in much 
of the rural tropics. Standard use of larvicides 
or of drainage and filling, or of screening has 
been far beyond the pocketbooks of these areas. 

If the adult malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
of a community can be destroyed before they 
have lived long enough to become infective then 
malaria transmission in that community ceases 
In villages where the malaria vector mosquito 
species tends to remain inside huts, cowsheds or 
out-buildings accessible to spray-killing, it is 
possible by spraying thorou^ly once a week 
with pyrethrum to break the chain of infection 
and thus to control malaria, at a cost which 
is considerably less than the cost of malaria and 
is not beyond the economic potentialities of the 
tropics. 


that he had found Anopheles gambiae in Brazil. 
This was of great interest because, gambiae is a 
notorious African species. Apparently a fast 
French destroyer had taken this deadly mosquito 
from Dak^ to Natal, and the stowaway had 
succeeded in colonizing in the New World. 

By 1931 the species had spread 115 miles 
up the coast stimulating local anti-malaria cam- 
paigns along conventional lines. These had 
some success and lulled the Health Department 
into a sense of complacency which was complete- 
ly shattered in 1938 when gambiae caused what 
was probably the greatest epidemic of malaria 
ever seen in the Americas Dming the first six 
months there were over 100,000 cases with at 
least 14,<X)0 deaths. It became apparent that 
the African invaders had colonized for more than 
200 miles north and west of Natal. This African 
species threatened to invade all of northern 



Brazil from which it might 
push on into Central America, 
with devastating results. 

Displaying great courage, 
the Brazilian Government 
decided to attempt not mere- 
ly the usual anti-malaria 
measures but an actual eradi- 
cation _ of every gambiae 
mosquito in the country. 
This complete extirpation of 
a species of mosquito had 
never been accomplished in 
any land at any time. A poll 
0 ^ experienced malariologists 
would _ doubtless have judged 
it an impossibility, for gam- 
giae has the habit of breeding 
m all types of water collec- 


A U. S. Navy medical officer studies with a microscope blood 

• pecimens of a m a, tent laboratory on Guadal- By presidential decree, in 

canal Island m the Solomons 1939 _ ^he Malaria Service of 

This is notable progress which mav be fur- pd Tt -Hrao ^ Brazil was creat- 

ther enhanced bv newer metbodo ^ organized as an anti-gambiae rather 

we have no economically feasible control measures." Wrk,^ew to be 4,000 strong, and was allotted 
In 1942, experiments in rural South India budgets of more than two million dollars, 

proved that’the malaria 

in typical small villages, at per capita costs YT squares of workable size; an 

around 10 *08 per year. ^ adequate control gang_ was assigned to each 

-p-, ______ ' square; and there was simultaneous and meticu- 

Tn Shannon ; ^uus application of Paris green to breeding places 

Tte ESfeilerFo™S-°^^ pyrethrum spray-killing to adult resting 

wftu. Of .me Rockefeller Foundation, ijeported places. The result of this determined, systematic 


Cions, large ana small. 


This is notable progress which may be fur- 
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and overwhelming attack was what now seems 
almost certainly to have been the complete 
eradication of gambiae from north-east Brazil 
and thus from the New World. The last evi- 
dence of gambiae in this area was found on 
November 14, 1940. Since January, 1941, all 
anti-gambiae measures have been suspended; a 
large staff of trained men have been constantly 
combing the area and contiguous zones for 
gambiae, 'and there has been a standing cash 
reward for finding it. Not a single living gambiae 
larva or adult could be found m 1941 or 1942. 
(But some dead adults were found in an airplane 
from Africa in 1942, illustrating clearly the need 
for complete enforcement of the pyrethrum 
spray-killing regulation for all airplanes arriving 
in Brazil from Africa). 

This is a very great achievement, a sanitary 
triumph, which marks the start of a new era in 
the fight against malaria. Great though the 
cost of the Brazilian campaign, it was very much 
less jthan the toll which gambiae would have 
exacted in the long run had it been only curbed 
by usual antimalaria measures rather than 
extirpated by a new and bold technique. This 
success suggests similar possibilities in other 
parts of the world. ' It is no longer certain that 
the malaria-carrying mosquitoes of a country 
could never be exterminated. 

With large numbers of men well-trained in 
mosquito and malaria control work returning 
from overseas after the war, with the need for 
progressive post-war public health planning, 
with a genius for organization, and with money, 
it is certainly within reason to believe thg-t 
malaria, if not the last mosquito vector, could 
be eradicated from the TJnited States. 

The Fotube 

There are certain trends in malaria research 
which may be taken as some indication of what 
the future may bring. 

Antt-malaeials 

For instance, there is a tremendous amount 
of chemical, pharmacological, and clinical re- 
search going forward at the present time in a 
determined and intensive search for an anti- 
malarial chemotherapeutic agent which will not 
have the deficiencies of quinine, plasmochin. and 
atabrine. The need is apparent when it is recall- 
ed that not one of this trio will cure with 
certainty, not one is a true prophylactic drug, 
and not one is of much value in the control of 
community malaria. Clark and his colleagues 
as an experiment, tried for ten years to control 
malaria in some Panamanian communities by 


means of these drugs. They concluded that it 
was impossible by mass treatments to reduce 
the parasites to a point where malaria trans- 
mission in a community was much lessened. 

It seems reasonable to hope that a more 
effective anti-malarial will be developed in the 
not too distant future. 

Immuxity 

As the science of immunology develops it is 
probable that the immunity factor in malaria 
will assume more importance. Whether vaccines 
and serums will ever have a practical place in 
combating malaria is a matter for speculation, 
wdth some evidence that some day a way may 
be found to make them useful 

Removal of Social Obstacles 

Probably the gi-eatest advance in the future 
will ’be the removing of some of the social 
obstacles which block rapid progress m malaria 
control. Surely, it is amazing that, with all of 
our laboratory and field knowledge of malaria 
and its anophelme earners, with all of our potent 
weapons of oil and Pans green, screens and 
pyrethrum, drainage and water-manipulation, 
with brilliant examples of successful projetes, 
with our repeated demonstrations that it is 
cheaper to control malaria than to pay the 
economic toll it exacts from its victims — with all 
this, malaria control in the middle period of the 
twentieth century is still such a feeble effort. 
Is this due to insufficient knowiedge, inefficient 
topis, paucity of funds ? Or is our social orga- 
nization' unable to apply effectively the money, 
potential labor, existing w'eapons ol control, and 
wealth of experience and research findings ? 

The answer to the question '* Why 
malaria ? ” seems to involve certain social 
obstacles to malaria control. Over widespread 
areas, particularly in the tropics, these appear 
to consist of such social facts as (1) a funda- 
mental absence of educated and effective public 
opinion as regards the economic importance of 
malaria, the methods available for its control, 
and the community’s responsibilities for its pre- 
vention- (2) a surprisingly limited use of sound 
administrative principles in public health, so 
that co-ordination and co-operation between 
departments does not exist, and continuity of 
effort in dealing with malaria is rare; (3) a lack 
of sufficient numbers of personnel specially train- 
ed in the entomological, agricultural, engineering, 
and public health phases o'f malariology; (4) a 
lack of cognizance by public officials as to the 
cost of malaria and the public benefit to be 
derived from its control; (5) a widespread inept- 
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ness in applying effectively and practically the 
results of research in malariology. 

What Bernal wrote about science in general 
may be said of malaria control : “ The obstacles 
to the solution of the problem are not any longer 
mainly physical or biological obstacles; they 
are social obstacles.” It seems incredible that 
malaria still can be so great a scourge, for it is 
a preventable disease regarding which we possess 
as complete knowledge as for py human mala- 
dy. The literature on malaria stretches back 
2,000 years, grows actively, and has become 


enormous. There have been devised potent 
weapons for treatment and control. But malaria 
persists, of all diseases today probably the most 
effective barrier to prosperity, contentment, and 
health. "What a paradox ! M!an, with his in- 
credible machines and his streamlined science, 
stricken each year in millions because he fails to 
outwit a mosquito carrying Death in its spittle. 

By courtesy : USOWI , 
{Concluded) 


KASTWRBA GANDHI 

Bt Mas. HEMLATA TAGORE 


Wk have heard, in our childhood, little girls 
chanting in course of the performance of certain 
Vratas, “ May we be as chaste as Sita, and may 
we get a husband as good as Rama.” 

The little girls knew that in desiring a hus- 
band as good and great as Rama, they had to 
be prepared to accept the trials and tribulations 
which fell to the lot of a wife, who accompanied 
her husband to the forest. Yet they beg for 
this boon from their God, because they feel that 
in gaining a husband who was as pure in charac- 
ter as Rama, they get the boon above all boons. 

Elasturba, a daughter of Gujrat, might or 
coight not have chanted the above prayer, but 
it is evident that she got the boon in full, in her 
life. It seems to us as if the young Mohandas 
Karamchand had also chanted, “I shall be a 
husband as good as Rama, may I get a wife as 
chaste as Sita.” And the young wife Kasturba 
answered, “ I shall be a wife as chaste as Sita, 
may I get a husband as good as Rama.” This 
seems to have been their mutual prayer, else 
how do we explain^such a fortunate union? 
People think that Rama and Sita are only 
characters out of an epic, a figment of the poet’s 


brain, real persons of flesK and blood could never 
have been like this. But now- people may have 
realised that such conjugal love is possible in 
mortal beings, they can feel they have seen 
Rama and Sita in the flesh, with their own eyes 
The giddy modern youth may think, “ Such 
constancy in love can never be true. It is un- 
natural, it is a matter of coercion and habit, it 
is no longer flt for humanty in this age.” Let 
them look at Mohandas and Easturba now. 
This is not a tale of the hoary past, but of the 
present, it is like a domestic event. It is not an 
imaginary story, it is pure undiluted truth. This 
love helps in ones life’s work, enables one to 
surmount sorrow and difiiculty and empowers 
one to attain the highest ideal of humanity. 
There is no human life without sorrow and trial. 
He alone is worthy of praise who can rise above 
them, strong with the strength of love. Let the 
immaculate character of Kasturba be the ideal 
of India and may India pass through all her 
trials aided by her penance of love. Let the 
ideal of Ramchandra reign supreme in the heart 
of every Indian man. Praise be to Kasturba, 
the Sati of India, we bow down to thee. 
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THE KAGHAN VALLEY 

By bean NATH MEHRA 


Likb a wedge between Kashmir on the east and 
independent Tribal territories of the Frontier 
on the west is the beautiful valley of the 
Kaghan. Ninety-two miles in length and about 
15 miles in width it is abundantly rich in its 
variety of hatural vegetation, flowers and lakes 
that feed perennial streams. It is not only the 
angler who can beguile a few pleasant hours over 
his line and rod in the Kaghan river, but the 
botanist, the, landscape painter and the hiker 
can each reap benefit from a visit to the place. 
Compared to the popular summer resorts of the 
Himalayas and the south, however, this far- 
flung valley of the North-Wiestern Frontier is 
little known except to keen tourists or those who 
live in closer proximity to it. It lacks, therefore, 
the fulsome social activities 
of Pah]gam, Simla, Mussoorie, 

,etc., «and needs adequate 
development of communica- 
tions and easier 'means of 
transport before a large num- 
ber 'of people could afford to 
enjoy its charms. The 
Government has, however, 
provided Dak-bungalows at 
each of the eight stages by 
which the entire valley can 
be traversed in about eight 
days. 

The K'un.har 

The Kunhar or Kaghan 
river runs along the entire 
length of the valley, flanked 
on either side by lofty hills. 

Its source is in the Lulusar 
lake near Gididas, the last 
stage of the valley, and it eventually falls into 
the Jhelum. More than the road it is_ the river 
that guides you from eleven miles this side of 
Balakot, the mouth of the valley, all the way up 
to its origin. All the time you enjoy its music 
amongst the stones, sometimes faint deep below 
and sometimes, just at your foot-level. Its flow is 
very placid and calm between the miles 48 and 
53, and the waters there abound in trout fish. As 
fit comes down its volume increases and & good 
many brooks find their way into it. It is used 
as the only means of export for the wood of the 
jungle, and it is a pretty sight to see the logs 
floating down striking the stones here and there 
and sometimes getting stuck in. 

48—8 


The Lakis 

Lakes are the beauty of the upper part of 
the valley. Chief of them are Safr-i-hlaluk-sar 
Lulusar and Dudibach-sar (sar means lake). 
Safr-i-Maluk, situated six miles to the south- 
east of Naran at an altitude of_ 10,718 feet, is 
the most spectacular and enchanting of all these. 
Its length is half a mile and width five hundred 
yards and it is the source of the Nararn Katha. 
After six miles’ tedious climb when you first 
sight the beautiful trough of green water lying 
in impressive solitude amidst the snow-clad hills 
you feel more than repaid for the effort. Every 
passing moment seems to invest it with enhanced 
charms. If it be late in the season the flowers 
at the* foot of the hill, with all their variegated 


colours, are not visible, but the tryst they keep 
in the waters of the lake is like the unmixed 
tints that a school boy puts on his sketch-book 
for the first time. As you go round the lake, 
for a moment you forget that you are seeing the 
same place from different angles, for so varied 
is the landscape. 

Lulusar, the biggest of the lakes, is one and 
a half miles long and is 300 yards in breadth. 
It is in the shape of a crescent and is the source 
of the Kunhar river, as already stated. There 
are beautiful grazing lands all around bedecked 
with flowers of all kinds and tints. Its altitude 
is 11,167 feet. 

The Dudibachsar is situated at the head of 



Mahandri (2Ed stage), showing the Rest House 
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the Purbiala Katha about 12 miles from Besal, the_ climate is such as leares nothing to be 
th.© seventh stage of the valley. It is circular desired. Nights are rather chilly beyond 
in form and its altitude is about 12,0(M) feet. Kaghan and one may welcome a fire if it is 

raining. The higher you go the colder it grows. 

The MotJiTTAiNS The rains usually start from the middle of June 

The mountains rise in impressive magnifi- and continue for a couple of months. Beyond 
cenee on either side of the Kunhar river. Mali Batakundi as the forest begins to disappear you 

, seldom get a downpour, the 

f hills being too barren to 

attoact moisture. The 



rains do not damp the at- 
mosphere, and this is the 
peculiarity of the valley, 
and one enjoys the rather 
bitter breeze that generally 
comes in the wake of a 
shower. 

Inhabitants and their 
OcCtITATlONS 
The inhabitants are 
mostly Gujars. There are 
a few Swathis and Sayeds, 
the latter, rather well-to- 
(do, form the so-called 
aristocracy of the valley. 
jThe Gujars are mostly 


Balakot, the moath of the valley, showing the Kimhar river 
and the suspension bridge over it 


shepherds and cultivators. 
Puring winter they stay 
in the lower part 


'I Wt*- 


. r 




CnniATB AND Rainfall 


The climate of the 
valley is intensely cold. 

B^onid Kaghan, the valley is almost inacces- 
sible from November to the best part of April, 
as. the road is blocked with snow. The best 
tiihe to visit is from the beginning .of June to 
the beghming of October, During these months 


The Kunhar river 

of the valley and dwell in low narrow 
half-subterranean houses. They feed their 
cattle on the grass they manage to save during 
summer. By the middle of May, for them it is 
too hot to stay down and they go up. This is 
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with a two-fold motive : one, to escape the 
heat, and the other to conserve the grass for use 
during winter. They also till their fields and 
cultivate their maize, ere they go up Like 



The valley between. Kaghaa and Naran — ^the 
most picturesque part of the valley 

nomads they go away bag and baggage. For two 
months till the middle of July they simply block 
the road with cattle, children, wives and all. 
They look rugged and worn out, but they arc 
very hardy, not caring a straw for the scorching 
stones or the chilly showers. They are very 
meagrely clad and provided. 

As you move up you get fairer people, 
especially their males. Women are not so pretty 
as those of Kashmir. The Swathis are mostly 
traders. The Sayeds have a pleasant time. 
They are Jagirdars in Kaglian and Paras, and 
have rather beautiful houses to live in. They 
levy a tax on the Gujars who move up, which 
they collect at the Kaghan post. Their income 
is estimated to be nearly ten thousand per 
annum. In addition to that they have the 
' privilege of choosing anything they like from 
the stock-in-trade of the Gujars, who consider it 
•a religious merit to offer it to them. 

- ■ PBODtrCB OF TJHE VaLLBY 

' The valley is not rich in production. For 
the first stage and a half rice is the chief crop, 


then maize and this is in sufficient quantity. 
Butter and milk are enough and cheap. Good 
indigenous patti-cloth and blankets are made 
which are sold in Balakot and Mansehra mar- 
kets. Sheep and goats are numerous and cheap. 
No vegetables except potatoes are grown. The 
land is soft and rich, but the people are too 
ignorant and lazy to tunii it to use. Moreover, 
there is no market to sell in and the means of 
transport are not sufficiently developed. There 
is also the jungle wood that is exported in huge 
quantity every year bound for the Jhelum market. 

Itunbraey of the Valley 

Before leaving Balakot, one should equip 
himself with all possible provisions. There is 
a rest-house at every stage which is furnished 
but it provides little of useful crockery and uten- 
sils. Permission for the use of these bungalows 
may be sought from the Executive Engineer, 
Abbottabad, and the anglers would be well ad- 
vised to get the necessary license from the 
Conservative of Forests, Abbottabad. The road 
is quite motorable upto Balakot (40 miles from 
Abbottabad). From there commences the real 
valley and the road is just a mule track. Either 
one must ride or walk, the latter the safer and 
more pleasant. 

The road between Mansehra and_ Balakot 
f,16 miles) is very beautiful. Fine chir 



Flowers of the valley, 2 to 3 feet in length 


forests are on both sides, chirs in hundreds and 
thousands emitting their sweet faint smell. 

The valley is conveniently divided in the 
following eight stages : 

1st Stage:— To Kawai (12i miles from 
Balakot.) 
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At Balakot one crosses the road by the 
suspension bridge stretching across the Kunhar. 
One is cut off from _ the every-day bustling 
world. Across this bridge is the shrine of Pir 
Bala, known for its supernatural cure of 
leprosy. Hence a colony of lepers is there. This 
stage is rather hot and less attractive except 
for its beautiful fields of rice. Near_ the 9th 
mile is a pleasant water-fall near Gudi. Musa 
ka Musalla in the west yields a good view. 
Another feature of this march is the greenish 
sort of light. Everything, the hills, the passers- 
by and their clothes, the water, indeed all seems 
to have been dipped in a diluted green liquid. 

Kawai Bungalow is situated at a pleasant 
place at the height of about four thousand feet. 
Its most striking feature is the blood-red tulips 
round its skirts and one mistakes them for the 
policemen's turbans from a distance. 

2nd Stage : — ^To Mahandri (12| miles from 
Kawah) __ 



The Gujais 

Now be^ the attractive parts of the valley. 
The road climbs at a dizzy height and then 
like a tide comes down to the village of Paras. 
Another couple of miles takes you to the deodar 
forests. 

Here the logs flowing down the .river are a 
■sight. _ The rice cultivation ceases and fine fields 
of maize undulating in the breeze are very 
.attractive., The gorge narrows and the road 
winds along one of the prettiest reaches of the 


river and the view of the Raggan Pajji under 
snows charms the eyes. Then e 9 mes the village 
of Jared, a fine camping place, with some beauti- 
ful islands,' covered with trees, in the river seen 
so pleasant down from the road. Then 'a short 
descent takes you to the place where the trout 
breeding is being carried on and then you reach 
the Mahandri Bungalow. It is situated at one 
of the prettiest spots of the valley. The river is 
flowing just by and huge stones intercepting-* its 
flow make the water shoot up in jets like the 
fountains. Northward to the Bungalow stand 
peaks of Siral of Ohumbra (13,529 feet) in all 
their majesty and, glory. 

3rd Stage : — To Kaghan (11 miles from 
Mahandri) . 

The scenery is more or less like' the last 
stage except that the flowers are more numerous 
than heretofore. The collection of huts that 
forms, the village Kaghan are high up under the 
Siral peak. The Bungalow and the Police Post 
are down below by the river bank. Here is a 
school and a Post Office. Here the Sayeds-collect 
their tax from the grazers that go up. Sayeds 
have comparatively nice houses to live in and are 
quite well-to-do. The altitude is 6,776 feet. 

4th Stage : — To Naran (14^ miles from 
Kaghan) . 

The seniery -at once becomes attractive and 
the road passes through a succession of fine 
gorges and here and there arc bits of cultivation. 
The hills on the opposite bank of the Kunhar 
are well-wooded and at intervals beautiful 
water-falls attract the eyes. If it be early in 
the season one simply walks on snow-slides 
’ which arc every moment melting in drops adding 
to the river. If one go onward the panorama 
broadens and the maize and barley fields com© 
into view. The river too broadens and its flows 
become calm and trout is numerous. The soil 
is moist, flowers numerous and grass rich. 
Naran lies almost in the midst of a verdant 
grassy plain at an altitude of 8,096 feet. The 
sight is 'awfully pleasant and 6 miles’ climb to 
the east takes you to the most beautiful place 
in the whole valley in Safr-i-Malnk-sar. 

5th Stage : — To Batakundi (ilO miles from 
Naran). 

The scenery during this march is very 
attractive. The green stretches take the place 
of forest. The trees begin to vanish gradually. 
The river flows in a calm, quiet, wide channel. 
The hills get more and more rounded and the 
grass and flowers grow profusely on their slopes. 
The Bimgalow is situated at the height of 8^849 
feet at the bottom of a hill and yields a pictures- 
que sight to painters. 
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6th Stage : — ^To Burawai (8 miles from 
Batakundi) . 

The scenery during this short march gets 
vrilder due to the lack of trees. Only some blue 
pines and silver firs are seen scattered here and 
there. The flowers are more abundant than 
heretofore. The Bungalow is situated at about 
10,000 feet. 

7th Stage : — To Besal (11 miles from 
Burawai). 

Just on leaving Burawai one changes sides 
of the river bank for the first time since Bala- 
kot. The hills are barer than ever. Here and 
there silver firs and blue pines are scattered. 
After about five miles’ march one comes to the 
Jalkhad Kotha up which there is a route into 
Kashmir valley. Now the first ceases altogether. 
The hill slopes are gentler and more grassy and 


flowers of all colours are bedecked on their 
declivities. The valley has opened now. The 
Bungalow is situated at an altitude of 10,700 
feet on the junction of the stream and the river. 

8th Stage ; — ^To Gididas (8 miles from 
Besal) . 

It is the last stage in the valley. The road 
climbs high up for a couple of miles to Lulu- 
sar lake. Here the road crosses it at its mouth 
and winds along it for a mile. On the western 
side is the way up to Kohistan. Now one enters 
the glen. Wide wide stretches of verdant grass 
studded with all sorts and hues of flowers charm 
the eyes so much. It is a paradise for a botanist. 
Then we reach the Rest House at the height of 
11^860 feet. Here terminates the valley and so 
must our description too. 


TAGORE IN FOREIGN LANDS 

Some Personal Impressions 
By J. N. SINHA 


Aiessandeo de Philippis knew very little English. 
Avegail, his wife, knew a little more. _ So 
although I was duly armed with my Italian- 
English conversation book I was hoping to get 
on better than with the ordinary English-knowing 
Italian who leaves you abruptly in the blind 
alley with his “ me no speak English.” But I 
was not prepared to find on Mrs. de Philippis’ 
book-shelf Tagore’s Gitanjali translated into 
English and Home and the World in Italian. It 
was a delightful Spring evening. In a quiet* 
villa on via Pascoli in that beautiful garden 
town of Florence we were sipping after-dinner 
coffee. A neat array of books stood by the wall 
to my left. The young couple were graduates 
of Palestine. Alessandro was a forestry expert 
and Avegail a research worker in Botany. My 
eyes cursorily went about the books. Perhaps 
unconsciously I searched for an English book 
or two in that collection of science dressed out 
in an unknown language. But who could_ be 
so bold as to search for Tagore’s works therein ? 
And yet Mrs. de Philippis jumped towards the 
direction of my eyes, pulled out three books of 
Tagore and placing them on tea-poy sat in front 
of me as the anxious pupil does at the teacher’s 
feet. She plied me with questions regarding 
Tagore’s life and philosophy. She looked at me 
with the eyes of a devotee seeking for message 
from a traveller of the Mjaster’s land. I e^^lain- 
ed'to her the literal meaning of.Oitanjali at 
which she was overjoyed. I recommended to 


her Tagore’s Broken Ties and Other Stories, and 
promised to send her a copy in English. 

Promise I did out of exuberance but doubts 
descended upon me immediately regarding the 
book’s availability. I did not expect I would 
get it in England, so decided to order a copy for 
her from India. On returning to Oxford, how- 
ever, I walked into a book-shop and shyly and 
diffidently, like the villageman asking for cow- 
belL in ladies’ beauty shop, I said almost in 
whisper, “ Have you by any chance Tagore’s 
Broken Ties ? ” “ Yes, Sir,” answered the ^1 
promptly and stepping aside picked up and 
handed the book to me, as if it were one of the 
books she had been selling most commonly. I 
was most agreeably surprised. I am sure very 
few comparable shops in India will produce the 
book so confidently and quickly. 

I recollect too that evening in Paris. Place 
de la Concorde had an irresistible fascination. 
To me it looked more philosophic than gay— - 
those myriads of scintillating little electric bulbs, 
soft pathways, cosy benches, delicate blend of 
light and shade, and that whispering quietness. 
Feminine fashion figures flitted out, in and out. 
Those dreamy eyes, those desperately rouged 
cheeks, the flaming lips, those looks of longing. 
They reminded me of Tagore’s inimitable des- 
cription of woman : — “ When God made man 
He was a schoolmaster, with His bag full of 
commandments and precepts; but when He came 
to woman He had resigned His headmastership 
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and turned artist, with only a paint box and 
brush.” Suddenly, as if to belie the description, 
canie the dramatic question in soft feminine 
voice, “ How is Tagore ? ”* By me sat a lady 
in seductive dance dress and her husband. The 
lady had looked at me furtively for some time 
and then apologetically asked if I was an Indian. 

“ Oh, then you must be knowing Tagore,” she 
said, “ how much I and my husband both read 
Tagore’s poetry.” They were residents of 
Budapest and did business in Paris. The 
husband named several works of Tagore 
translated into the Hungarian language. 

In a restaurant at Nice (South France) a 
Dutch gentleman talked of Tagore in admiring 

In tiie United States of America and in 
Canada the commonest enquiries related to 
Gandhi and Tagore. It was no surprise to me 
when questions about the great saint and the 
great poet were asked in intellectual societies 
but when the man in the street, whose opposite 
number in India does not know much of Tagore 
if at all, asked these questions I could but stand 
and gape. At Statesville (North Carolina) Mrs. 
Bartel, wife of the Forest Officer, discussed 
Mahatma Gandhi, Buddhism, Gita, and Rabm- 
dranath Tagore till 10-30 P.M. On board S.S. 
Duchess of Bedford Mr. Burly Edwards and 
his sister Miss Dorothy Edwards kept me awake 
the whole night in the smoke-room discussing 
India, Tagore and Gandhi. The brother ended 
with ^e statement “ Materially we Americans 
are very civilised, but in point of moral and 
intellecimal civilisation we are yet barbarians 
when compared to you.” 

' Nor can I forget those helpless' eyes of the 
Estonian student who for lack of knowledge of 
the English language could merely utter 
“ Gandhi, Tagore ” and look m my face. I met 
biTTi ’sA Tallin (capital of Estonia) one evening 
by the Gulf of Finland. As soon as he knew 
that I was an Indian he indicated in bits of 
Itoglish and German and by signs that he was 
reading Tagore’s works. 

In Japan in late 1937 Tagore was the talk 
of town and countryside. But the people were 
■dissatisfied with him because he had not support- 
ed Japan in her aggression on China. 

I was in Riga. It was a warm July day. 
Wjandering ceaselessly with camera and survey 
qyes I felt thirsty. I entered a chocolate-and- 
dxink shop at the fashionable (arossing of Kalku 
lela and Brivi Bas Boulevard. Of the two young 
sales girls one was Russian and the other, Dory 
- 

’•‘The incident is of 1987. 


Ozol, Lettish. They had no beer but lots of 
smiles to make ordinary lemonade drinkable. 
They felt respectfully interested in me but knew 
no English and I but a few pass words of German 
which they could speak well. The cashier next 
came m, a comparatively elderly lady. She 
knew English tolerably well. .The girls were 
delighted to have an interpreter. Dory Ozol 
asked if I was Indian, and then if I knew Tagore, 
Rabindranath Tagore. She said she had been 
reading his poems translated into the Lettish 
language. She said I was the first Indian she 
haa cast her eyes upon. She entreated me to 
speak a few Indian words tor the pleasure of 

hearing them. , , , 

That question of the chocolate-and-drink 
shop girl— -whether I knew Tagore— surprised 
me most deeply and pleasantly. It set me 
thinkin g whose Tagore was Rabindranath 
Tagore, of this Lettish girl or mine as Indian. 
The sound and feel of her question clearly indi- 
cated that Tagore was primarily hers, of Latvia, 
although 1 was Indian and Tagore was Indian. 
Narrowminded people say Tagore is the poet 
of Bengal. Some say he is the poet of India, 
yome again conventionally concede that he is the 
poet of the world but do not feel the significance 
of the words. To such persons the answer is 
Dory Ozol’s question. She believes that Tagore 
belongs to her, to Latvia, and that Indians as 
others may just know him too. In a way she is 
not wrong as let apart a roadside shop girl, 
people in higher positions in India outside 
Bengal do not care to read Tagore. One is 
amazed to find how popular Tagore is throughout 
the world, how dearly he is owned and treasured 
m Italy, Latvia, France and all over. Some 
again contend that the Bengali language has 
won the Nobel Prize. This is an entirely mis- 
taken notion. What really has won the Nobel 
Prize is Tagore’s almost superhuman genius, his 
soaring imagination, his most tender delicate 
sentiments, the artistry of his mind, the artist 
m him that gave the ether a shape. Language 
is just a medium of expression, a vehicle of 
transport. But there must be thoughts first to 
be expressed, goods first to be transported. 
Tagore might have written in any language and 
still won the Nobel Prize. After all, the very 
judges of Tagore’s works were ignorant of the 
Bengali language. But they were not ignorant 
of the soul inside that unknown language. They 
bowed to that soul, to the genius in Tagore. True 
it i^ that Bengali is a rich language and its 
richness did perhaps help Tagore. But Tagore 
also enriched the Bengali language. He left 
it vastly more rich than he had found it- Not 
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all the richness of a language can produce first- over, Tagore voices the sentiment of humanity 
rate poetry out of a second-rate poet. Tagore’s — jfrom the depths of Africa to^ the Fifth Av^ue 
creative genius could make a language out of of New York— expresses man’s hopes and des- 
nothing, he could, make the dumb stones speak, pair, and like the sage minstrel who divines o^ 
The message of his soul, brimful with love for thou^ts Tagore shigs,put in the sweetest mwody 
God and for man, would never be stopped for what our heart feels but cannot express. Tagore 
language imperfections. The music in his heart enters into every human heart and lights up the 
w'ould never remain unborn for want of a flute, dark spots, purges out the base in us throng his 
Who makes channels for those mountain streams divine music, comforts us with his philosophy 
careering ’throng the mighty Himalayan when we are sick, and gives us hope by singing 
gorges ? Who provides Nature with instrument of the kfiercy of God when we despair in hie. 
to produce her music of sylvan, silence ? The Let no man be so cruel as to tell another 
language of the heart is the same all the world Tagore is mine, not yours. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

* 

By KBDAR NATH'CHATTERJI 


The situation on the Indo-Burma Frontier is 
rather complex, so far as one can judge from 
the scanty reports coming from that area. There 
has been hardly any news at all from the 
Arakans lately and only minor clashes have been 
reported in the dailies, though predictions have 
been made about major engagements in the near 
future. The method of reporting is rather 
strange in certain cases, such as where stress has 
been laid on the dif&culties about supplies for the 
Japanese and about the predicament in which 
the Japanese would find themselves in unless 
they manage to occupy Imphal or Kohima, as the 
case might be, before the coming of the mon- 
soons. The monsoons would complicate matters 
for all concerned, beyond all doubt, whether it 
be supplies and reinforcements for the invader 
or aerial strafing and mechanized assault on the 
part of the defender’s relief columns. Even 
though the present situation may call for extreme 
reticence regarding news, one wishes that the 
news given were slightly more lucid, especially 
about the progress of the counter-action, which 
must by now have gathered force. It is apparent 
now that the Japanese must have managed to 
reinforce the original raiding columns to some 
considerable strejigth enabling them to persist 
in attack in spite of their obvior^ disadvantages 
in the matter of communications and their mark- 
ed inferiority in the air. 

It is now over six weeks since the first sm- 
prise thrusts were delivered on the British 
positions on the Indo-Burmese Front. After a 
period of fairly rapid advance, the Japanese 
columns gradually slacken^ their pace, and the 


infiltration tactics changed to positional warfare 
on a very minor scale. Now’ their attempt is 
at capturing the main positions tliat guard all 
the roads and tracks in tire Manipur and Naga 
Hills areas. If they succeed in this attempt then 
they would be able to place very considerable 
difficulties in the way of the counter-offensive 
during the monsoons. It is taken for granted 
m certain quarters that the monsoons would 
call a halt to all operations on this front. 
Under the present circumstances that would be 
impossible as the situation is too fluid to allow 
either side to remain in tranquillity. Both sides 
have by now interlocked their forces into a jig- 
saw puzzle pattern and any slackening in effort 
by either party would mean sacrificing some 
part of his fighting forces. It is a battle of 
supplies and of jockeying for advantageous posi- 
tions now. The monsoons are only. a little way 
off and whoever is better placed when it does 
arrive, would place the other under extreme 
difficulties. The initial network of infiltrating 
parties thrown by the Japanese over the difficult 
terrain has to be broken and cut to pieces by the 
counter-attacking columns and the main anchor- 
age positions destroyed. It is difficult work 
when the tenacity of the enemy is considered and 
the time in hand is also short. 

The Japanese are staging another minor war 
in China. The latest reports indicate that they 
have not yet been halted though the fighting 
has been going on for some time now. Although 
the main objective has not yet been reached in 
this quarter either, the Japanese have neverthe- 
less attained some measure of success. In the 
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Pacific Zone and in New Guinea, General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces are Continuing with their slow, 
costly and arduous struggle in the face of 
“ suicide defense ” tactics of the enemy. There 
is no indication in any part of this wide war- 
zone, of the Japanese giving up. There is no 
sign from Tokyo either that their war-effort is 
going down. Indeed from all portents it is ob- 
vious that the war in the East is sloMy mounting 
into a major struggle with the progressive 
development of Japan’s war-potential. Japan 
has still a long way to go before her war-effort 
becomes comparable to that of the western 
powers, but there is no lagging _ on the 
way, and there is no idea of giving up 
either. And therefore the production peak 
may be reached by her ahead of the dates 
fixed by western experts. The Manipur and 
Naga Hills thrust has not developed into an 
invasion campaign but it has certainly gone 
beyond the scope of a mere nuisance raid. This 
latest move on the part of the enemy is a clear 
indication of his daring and his resourcefulness. 

In !toope the Second Front has not 
materialized at the time of writing. The air- 
assault on Germany and Occupied Europe has 
reached a crescendo now and an all-out aerial 
war is in progress. According to some this 
clearly indicates the imminence of Allied inva- 
sion of Western Europe, while others see in it the 
last attempt at the knocking-out of Germany 
by aerial bombardment alone. Although the 
scale of the recent raids surpasses anything that 
has been attempted before and the tempo has 
been stepped up as well, this air-assault has how 
been in action for nearly two years. If the 
Allied estimates of damage to enemy war-effort 
be accurate, then the cumulative effect of this 
prolonged aerial campaign must be stupendous. 
But there does not seem to be any indication 
that German civilian morale has cracked under 
the strain. Tn. any case, whether this latest 
intensification of aerial bombardment be the ac- 
tual softening up process that precedes invasion 
or it be the climax of the aerial knock-out plan, 
it means that the actual final decisions regard- 
ing the Second Front are imminent. The 
Western Allies cannot defer the final test much 
longer as the spring is nearly over and the long 
hours of summer day-li^t may not be favour- 
able for large-scale landing operations; 

In Russia the battle is flickering up and 
down. There was a temporary' lull and the re- 
sumption has not as yet attained' Ihb proportions 
of the campaign in Ukraine m the efWy days 
of thq ^ring. It has been suggested that both 
KdeS are now feverishly regrouping for the 


actions of the Summer and Autumn campaigns. 
That may be as it is, but the pressure on the 
German defence line is now localized in effect. 
Possibly the general blaze-up in East will coin- 
cide with the landings on the West, and the 
Russians might be conseiving these reserves for 
that effort. General Mannstein is attempting 
to improve his position in the interlude and in 
certain localities the Soviets’ forces under 
General Zhukov are now on the defensive. The 
Russian Winter campaign has been colossal in 
extent, and it has in effect virtually released the 
Soviets’ territories from the invader’s grip. But 
there is no indication that the war is approaching 
its end in the East for although the Axis forces 
have been rolled back over vast areas, their 
resistance has not been broken nor has the 
defence-line been substantially disrupted at any 
place. Of course, the supreme test has yet to 
come, and the Axis in Europe may crack up 
under simultaneous impacts from the West as 
well as in the East. But before that time- comes 
the ^cond Front must materialize on a" scale 
commensurate with the battle-line in the 
East. " , 

The Fifth year of war is now approaching itg 
closing months. During the course of this con- 
flict, Russia has absorbed the maximum force 
of the impact of the Axis war-machine, m a 
struggle that has gone on continuously for near- 
ly three years. In her turn she has inflicted most 
severe losses on the enemy. China’s struggle 
against the aggressor has been far more prolong- 
ed and although the conflict is no longer the 
blaze it was during the first four years, she is 
still holding up the best part of Japan’s fighting 
forces. The "Vi^stern Allies uptil now have not 
had to bear the burden of land-campaigns on 
the continental scale. On the other hand, they 
have had the opportunity to develop their war- 
effort to its peak, with only occasional calls to 
stem or to throw back Axis aggression. Germany 
has paid for the march across Europe in blood 
and equipment, and the assault on the Soviets 
has ended almost in a disaster. Allied Chiefs 
have openly declared that she has lost her 
supremacy in the air and that her submarine 
campaign has been defeated. The time there- 
fore is ripe that the Western » Allies seek for a 
decision in the West. For delay in Europe 
means growth of the danger in the East. Japan 
has already had two full years in which to ex- 
ploit the vast resources of the areas overrun by 
her forces, vdthout much disturbance to her 
plans. And she seems to be reasonably certain 
of getting another year in which to further 
develop her war-potential 
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b?ys will one day be the commanders and captains of Britain s ^a\'y 
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American soldiers wade ashore to a beach in the Anno area from American LCI (laadini 

craft-infantry) vessels 


U. S. Army amphibious truclm plunge through the surf of Anzio Harbor on their way to 
Allied transports and cargo ships lying off shore to ferry in another load of men and supplies 




RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF THE HINDUS AND THE MUHAMMADANS 

OF BENGAL 

A Tentative Study 

By JATIKDEA MOHAN DATTA 


“ As long as everyone is occupied in tlie search 
conclusions.” — J oseph Peiestlt. 

England is a mildly temperate cold country; 
and the energy and vigour of an Englishman 
is popularly and generally explained as due to 
this climatic factor mainly. External conditions 
do much to determine Man’s position in the 
scale of civilisation. This is more or loss true 
for every country within certain limits. Where 
the climate makes clothing unnecessary, and 
abundant fruit-bearing plants supply the means 
of life without labom- or forethought, as in some 
tropical islands, mankind is found in the least 
developed or most degraded form. On the other 
hand, when natural conditions are very hard, 
the climate severe, and the means of life only 
to be obtained by chance or success in hunting 
or fishing, the development of intelligence 
appears to stop short when the prime, necessaries 
— food, clothing and shelter — are secured. The 
fur-clad Eskimo, feeding on blubber in his_ in- 
geniously-constructed snow house, is certainly 
an advance on the naked, homeless savage of 
the tropics, who satisfies his hunger with fruits 
and insects. But both are so exclusively fitted 
to their environment that the Eskimo pines by 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and the forest 
Pigmy sickens and dies in tne sunlit grass-lands. 

Intellectual development and physical 
energy appear to be stimulated by conditions 
which make life neither too easy nor too hard. 
Climate and scenery exercise a powerful influence 
on moral as well as on physical conditions By 
contrasting the stolid earnestness and ceaseless 
exertion of the dwellers m Northern Europe 
with the passionate vivacity and intermittent 
activity of Southerners, an ingenious author once 
went so far as to assert that character is a 
function of latitude. 

Bengal, with an area of 82,955 sq. miles, is 
Situated between 21°30' N and 27° N latitude. 
In every district, in. every thana or police-station 
(with an average area of 125 sq. miles) the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans live together. 
They come from the same racial stock [see “ Who 
the Bengali Muhammadans are?”— on The 
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after truth, it matters little if all arrive at different 


Modern Review for IMarch 1931]. Are they 
equally efficient or are there any differences 
between them ? The climate of the different 
parts of Bengal differs; while the Hindus are 
concentrated m the Western part of the province, 
the hluhammadaiis live mostly in Eastern 
Bengal’, hlay we find out the average efficiency 
of a Hindu, and compare it with that of a 
Muhammadan ? The problem is a complicated 
and difficult one. Let us make an honest 
beginning. 

Classical experiments of Professor Leonard 
Hill of the Cambridge University have definite- 
ly established : — •(!) that the output of energy 
IS maximum when the temperature as well as the 
relative humidity U.e., the amount of water 
vapour in the atmosphere) is comparatively 
low; and (.2) that the Output of Energy dimini- 
shes as the temperature rises and more so with 
the rise of Relative Humidity. The optimum 
temperature and humidity vaiy to a certain 
‘extent according to the type of occupation. For 
example, hard manual labour requires a lower 
temperature and humidity as compared to brain- 
work and light muscular work. Further both 
temperature and humidity are mter-related with 
each other with regard to efficiency in the output 
of work. 

Let us apply these propositions to Bengal; 
and try to find out the relative efficiency of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans in Bengal. Lt. 
Col. A. G. Chatter] ea, lately the Director of 
Public Health in Bengal, has taken 75° Farhen- 
heit as the optimum temperature and 60 per 
cent as the optimum relative humidity for 
Bengal. 

As a first approximation we may, therefore, 
take the loss of output of Energy or of Indivi- 
dual Efficiency to be inversely proportional to 
the difference in temperature between the actual 
temperature and the optimum temperature; and 
also as inversely proportional to the difference 
between the actual relative humidity and the 
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optimum relative humidity, 
cal garb, 

1 

Loss of efficiency (e) -< 


Put in mathemati- ent areas. The main factory which govern the 
output of energy, viz., temperature and relative 
humidity are given below for the different 
Administrative Divisions of Bengal. 


(actual temp. — 75°F.) 


e -<■ 


(a) 


(b) 


(actual relative humidity —60) 

K, 


or e : 


(temp. -75°F.) 


K, 


(relative humidity —60) 




or e 


(t° - 75°) X (H - 60) 


( 1 ) 


E (efficiency) = C • 


(t° - 75°) (H - 60) 


Table I 

Divisional Averages of Maximum Temperatures 


(Sj) m one case, and 


(bj) in another. 


But as the output of energy diminishes more 
with the rise of relative humidity than with the 
rise of temperature let us assume that it does so 
in a simple (or linear) manner. It has been 
suggested that we shall be nearer the truth, if 
we take the loss due to the rise of relative 
humidity to be at least twice that due to the rise 
of temperature over the optimum temperature. 
The equation (1) above then assumes the form 
Ka (=K say) 

e = ^ .... (2) 

(t° - 75°) X 2 (H - 60) 

The equation for the efficiency of either the 
Hindus or the Muhammadans would be of the 
following type : 

K 

i where C is a 


constant, its value depending mainly upon 
race, and the food taken by it and to a lesser 
degree by the occupation followed by it. In 
our discussion below, we shall take the C to be 
the same for both the Hindus and the Muham- 


Montii 

(® Farhenheit) 

Burdwan Presidency Rajshahi 

Dacca Chittagong 

Jany. 

80-0 

88*5 

75*2 

77-8 

86*0 

Feb. 

82‘9 

81*9 

78*4 

80-8 

81*8 

Mar. 

96‘7 

94*2 

90*9 

91-8 

88*4 

Apr. 

May 

101*8 

98*1 

96*6 

95-6 

92*5 

96*7 

93*2 

90*2 

89-8 

88*5 

June 

91*3 

90*1 

89*3 

90-2 

86*9 

July 

90*0 

89*1 

88*6 

88-2 

86*5 

Aug. 

89*5 

88*8 

88*1 

87-5 

86*0 

Sept. 

90*3 

89*7 

88*3 

87-0 

87*6 

Oct, 

88*9 

89*0 

86*9 

88-1 

87*6 

Nov. 

85*2 

84*5 

82*4 

83-6 

84*6 

iDec. 

80*9 

78*9 

77*2 

78-9 

80*1 

Yearly 

average 

89*5 

88-1 

86*0 

86*5 

85*9 

Divisional 

Averages 

Table II « 

of Minimum Temperatures 

Farhenhejt) 

Month Burdwan Presidency Rajshahi 

Dacca Chittagong 

Jany. 

54*3 

57-6 

49*1 

53-3 

54-2 

Feb, 

59*5 

57-2 

54*6 

58-0 

59-2 

Mar. 

68*8 

67-8 

61*2 

67-8 

69-1 

Apr. 

76*6 

75-6 

71*2 

74.4 

75-5 

May 

77*3 

76-1 

74*3 

75-3 

75-6 

June 

78*2 

78-2 

77*6 

78-0 

77-4 

July 

78*9 

78-8 

78*7 

78-8 

77-5 

Aug. 

78*8 

78-7 

78*9 

78-8 

77-1 

Sept. 

78*3 

78-2 

78*0 

78-6 

77-0 

Oct. 

73*4 

73-7 

72*1 

74-8 

74-2 

Nov. 

62*7 

63-0 

61*2 

64-7 

65-3 

Dec. 

56*5 

54-3 

53*5 

66-6 

68-0 

Yearly 

average 

70-3 

69-8 

67-5 

69-9 

70-0 


Table m 

Divisional Averages of Temperatures at 8-0 a.m. (Local 
Mean Time), when Observations of Relative Humidity 
are made. 


madans, and to be absolutely independent of 
climatic variations. As the value of C is depen- 
dent upon so many different and uncertain 
factors, and as the relative values of C and K 
cannot be easily calculated, we shall deal with 
only the loss of efficiency suffered by both the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans on account 
of the climatic differences; and compare the two 
losses on the ass^miption that C is the s a me 
for both of them. 

Let us now try to apply these equations 
to calculate the relative efficiency of an average 
Hindu and of an average Muhammadan of 
Bengal. The climate of Bengal differs in differ- 


(° Farhenheit) 


Month Burdiwam Presidency Eajshahi Dacca Chittagong 


Jany. 

60-6 

59*7 

55-0 

58-4 

60-0 

Feb. 

64-5 

66*6 

60-5 

63-3 

65 8 

Mar. 

74-9 

77*2 

70-6 

74-3 

75-9 

Apr. 

82-7 

83*5 

79-6 

81-5 

82-4 

May 

82-9 

83*4 

79-6 

81-4 

81-8 

June 

82-6 

83*4 

81-6 

82-4 

81-5 

July 

82-2 

83*1 

81-7 

82-4 

80-9 

Aug. 

81-8 

82*6 

81-9 

82-1 

80-4 

Sept. 

81-8 

83*4 

81-7 

82-8 

81-6 

Oct. 

77-9 

80*9 

77-6 

80-1 

79-6 

Nov. 

69-6 

71-0 

67-8 

71-0 

71-6 

Dec. 

62-6 

61*7 

69-3 

62-0 

63-6 


Yearly 

average TS’C 


76-2 


73*1 


76*1 


78‘8 
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We have given above the monthly and 
yearly averages of temperature, when it is maxi- 
mum (generally about 2-0 P.M.), when it is 
minimum (generally about 4-0 A.M.), and at 
8-0 AM. when the Relative Humidity for the 
day is recorded. We shall now give below the 
absolute maximum and minimum temperatures 
recorded for the several areas, thus showing the 
extreme range of variation of temperature to 
whtch the men of the locality are subjected, as 
well as the range of variation of monthly 
averages. 

Tabi^sIV 
(° Farhenheit) 

Abso- Burdwan Presidency Rajshahi Dacca Chittagong 

lute 

temp. 

Maxi- 


mum 

Mini- 

114 

111 

109 

105 

107 

mum 

45 

38 

40 

41 

42 

Extrein^ 






range of 
variation 

69 

73 

69 

64 

65 

Monthly 






ave];age 
of Maxi- 






mum 101*8 

98*1 

96*6 

95-6 

92-5 

of Mini- 
mum 

54*3 

54*3 

49-1 

53-3 

54*2 

Range 
of varia- 
tion 

47-5 

43-8 

47-5 

42*3 

38*3 

Relative Humidity 

as percentages for the. 

several Divisions are given below in 

Table V. 



Table V 





Relative Humidity % 


Month Burdwan Presidency Rajshahi 

Dacca Chittagong 

Jany. 

70 

79 

82 

85 

79 

Peb. 

78 

79 

79 

83 

77 

Mar. 

60 

76 

60 

78 

79 

Apr. 

64 

75 

65 

76 

77 

May 

79- 

82 

81 

82 

81 

June 

85 

86 

87 

86 

86 

July 

89 

88 

89 

88 

88 

Aug. 

89 

88 

88 

88 

90 

Sept. 

88 

86 

87 

85 

86 

Oct. 

83 

81 

83 

82 

84 

Nov. 

75 

79 

81 

82 

81 

Dec. 

74 

75 

83 

85 

83 

Yearly 

average 

78 

81 

80 

84 

83 


From the above several Tables, we derive 
th4 following Table for the several Divisions of 
Bengal, which is self-explanatory. To calculate 
the average day-temperature (when most of the 


human activities are confined, especially in an 
agricultural country like Bengal) as opposed to 
the night temperature, we add the maximum, 
the minimum and the 8-0 A.M. temperatures 
and divide the result by 3. 

Table VI 

Aver- Burdwan Presidency Rajshahi Dacca Chittagong 

age of 

Maxi- 


mum 89*5 
Mini- 
mum 70*3 
8-0 a.m. 73*6 

88*1 

69 8 
76*2 

86*0 

67*5 

73*1 

86*5 

69*9 

75*1 

85*9 

70-0 

76*3 

Day 

temp, 77*8 

78*0 

75*5 

77*2 

77-4 

Opti- 

mum 

temp. 75*0 

75*0 

75*0 

75*0 

75-0 

Excess ’ 
over 
opti- 
mum (a) 2*8 

3*0 

0*5 

2*2 

2*4 

Humi- 
dity 78 

81 

80 

84 

83 

Opti- 
mum 
humi- 
dity 60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Exoess 

over 

Opti- 
mum (b) 18 

21 

20 

24 

23 

Values 
of (a) 

X (b) 50*4 

69*0 

10*0 

52*8 

55-2 

(a) X 

2 (b) 100*8 

138*0 

20*0 

105-6 

110-4 


From equations (1) and (2), we know that 
Efficiency is inversely proportional to the pro- 
duct of excess over optimum temperature, and 
excess over optimum relative humidity i.e., to 
the product of (a) X (b) in one 'case; and to the 
product of (a) X2 (b) in the other case. 

The question that we now propose to ask 
ourselves is may we find out the relative efBici- 
cy of an average Hindu and an average 
Muhammadan of Bengal. Let us first of all 
as=!ume that inherently all the Hindus and all 
Muhammadans are equally efficient, as they 
come from the same racial stock and as an 
overwhelmingly large proportion of the Muham- 
madans are descendants of local converts. The 
loss of efficiency is solely due to the above 
climatic factors. In fmding out the loss of 
efficiency of the two major communities, we 
must take into account the effect of their 
geographical distribution. Their geographical 
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distributions as percentages of their own total 
are as follows : 

'Burdwan Presidency Rajshalii Dacca Chittagong 
Hindus 33-2 24-0 17-3 18-3 7-2 

Muham- 
madans 4-4 17-3 24-2 35-7 18-3 

l 

The SuTDs of (a) X (b) according to equa- 
tion (il) in the case of the Hindus is S 
fa) X (b) =5O-4X38-2-f69-0 X 24-0-hlO-0 
X17-3-1-52-8X18-3+55-2 X 7-2 = 4886-0, and 
the average for a Hindu is 48-9. 

Similarly S (a) X (b) for the Muhanomadans 
= 50-4 X 4-4 + 69-0 X 17-3+10-0x24-2-t-52-8 
X35-7+55-2X18-3=4652-7; and the average 
for a Muhammadan is 45-5. 

The inverses of these two figures are -0205 
for the Hindu; and -0220 for the Muhammadan. 

According to equation (2), the Sums of 
fa)X2(b) for the Hindus is 9732-0; and that 
for the Muhammadans is 9105-1; and the res- 
pective averages are 97-32 and 91-05. The 
inverses of these two figures are -01027 for the 
Hindu, and -01098 for the Muhammadan. 

From the above results we find that the 
loss of efficiency, due to climatic factors alone, 
is greater in the case of the Muhammadans by 
some 7 per cent over that of the Hindus. An 
average Muhammadan is, therefore, somewhat 
less efficient than an average Hindu. We would 
have arrived at the same result had we calcula- 
ted our calculations month by month. The 
monthly averages for day temperatures (obtained 
by adding the maximum, the minimum and 8-0 
A.M. temperature, and dividing the result by 3) 
for the two Divisions of Burdwan and Dacca 
are given below. The Burdwan Division, where 
more than 33 per cent of the. Hindus live, is 
taken as the ts^pe for the Hindus; and the Dacca 
Division, where more than 35 per cent of the 


Muhammadans live as the type for the Muham- 
madans. 

Table VII 

(Monthly Day Temperatures) 

Burdwan Dacca 

Jany. 

.. 65-0 

63*2 

F^b. 

.. 69-0 

67-4 

Mar. 

.. SO'l 

78-0 

April 

87-0 

83-8 

May 

.. 85-6 

82-2 

June 

.. 84-0 

83-5^ 

July 

.. 83*7 

83-1 

Aug. 

.. 83-4 

82-8 

Sept. 

.. 83*5 

82-8 

Oct. 

.. 80'1 

81*0 

hTov. 

.. 72-5 

73-1 

Dec. 

.. 66-7 

65-8 


We find that in both the Divisions, for the 
four months from November to February, the 
temperature is below 75° F. But even in those 
months the relative humidity is v-ell over 60. 
Assuming therefore that when the temperature 
IS below the optimum, there is no loss of effi- 
ciency, we calculate S (a) X (b) month by month 
for the two Divisions for the remaining, eight 
months. The Sum of (a) X (b) for Burdwan 
works out to 1325-6 and that for Dacca to 
1354-2. The inverses of these two figures are 
•000754 and -000738; which shows that a Dacca 
Muhammadan is less efficient than a Burdwan 
Hindu. We are strengthened in our above con- 
clusion from the consideration of Table IV, 
which shows the range of variation of tempera- 
tures. It is said that within certain limits the 
greater the range of variation of temperature to 
which a population is nonnally subject the 
hardier and sturdier it becomes. The range of 
variation is greater in Western Bengal than in 
Eastern Bengal; and a greater proportion of 
Hindus live in Wlestem Bengal, while a greater ' 
number of Muhammadans live in Eastern 
Bengal. 


THE WRITER IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Prof. RAJENDRA VARMA, m.a. 


n 

The crisis in European culture has called out 
many critics of consequence to apply their 
mind to the developing danger. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot's power lay in converting to his view-point 
persons of the eminence of Dr. Richards. Dr. 
Leavis, Denys Thomson, dtc.— all high lights of 
the new 'generation. Though Mr. Eliot and his 
suppprters started with the same initial propo- 


sition, he., the decay of modern English society 
and consequent threat to culture, the conclusions 
they came to are mutually exclusive. Mr. Eliot’s 
contention we have examined, now we shall take 
up what Dr. F. R. Leavis and Dr. Richards 
have to say. 

Both the Doctors are the promoters of the 
idea of “minority culture” as opposed to the 
“ mass-stftndardized ” culture ushered in with 
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the advent of the Machine Age Dr. Richards 
in the Practical Criticism throws np the idea 
when he says : 

'‘jFiom the beginning, civilisation has been depen- 
dent upon speech, for words are our chief link with the 
past and with one another, and the channel of our 
spiritual inheritance. As the other vehicles of tradition, 
the family and the community for example, are dissolved, 
we are forced more and more to rely upon language,’^ 

Wlhereas Mr. Eliot stressed the re-living the 
traditional Christian life as a corrective to the 
general disintegration, Dr. Richards points out a 
more significant and scientilc medium — the 
language. Language has a function bej^nd 
communicating thoughts and feelings; it is the 
only social bond between individuals strong 
enough to resist external influence. Its form 
is an index of a people’s living — ^their power of 
communication and discrimination, of refining 
and expressing their sensibility. In the 
eighteenth century England when life was not 
complex and individuals were attached in living 
bonds' because the society was small, language 
performed its function appropriately. But the 
modern times ard a diseased period. Society 
has become a hierarchy, culture a dictated and 
standardised commodity. The individual’s life 
IS full of occupations and new jobs, his interest 
towards finer side of life is not active and culti- 
vated. Advertisement, cinema, journalism, 
periodical reviews with their “Dos” and “Donts” 
for the reader are some of the multitudinous 
forces of the industrial age which assault the in- 
dividual’s mind. He succumbs to their hypnotic 
influence; in^he ago of Fords, Beaverbrooks and 
Northcliffs he is perforce to surrender his judg- 
ment and inner literary urge to the standardised 
variety. The result has been that his mind is 
becoming largely receptive, his habits and tastes 
formed for him, his insensibility to general poetry 
is increasing alarmingly; in a word he is living 
at second-hand. 

This is the outline of the case Dr. Richards 
has made out for his theory. Details have been 
fixed by Dr. F. R. Leavis in his various essays 
and books. In his comparatively recent work 
For Continuity he has vividly described the 
dangers facing culture today. He starts with the 
basic assumption that culture is interlinked with 
the proper use of language He says, “ The most 
important part of this language is actually a 
matter of use of words. Without the living 
subtlety of the finest idiom the heritage dies.” 
Bandage, because it is an instrument of ordering, 
refining and expressing the deepest and complex 
sensibility is the treasure-house of value. It 
unlocks tu us the door to the sanctum of the finest 


experience of the past. Now this instrument 
(language) has been vulgarised at the polluting 
touch of the Machine Age. People’s taste has 
fallen depressingly low, no standards as to the 
appreciation of the theory and' response to the 
charm of art exist As if the belief were gain- 
ing ground that after all laws of demand and 
supply are more real than flights and reveries 
of poets. Or after the evening’s work the most 
we could do was to tune in the radio, walk into 
the picture house, or read light verse at the 
corner of some periodical. These would be 
enough to stir our emotions and make us senti- 
mental for a while. Against such a state of 
affairs Dr Leavis protests with all his soul. 
Literature according to him is ebbing away into 
dreary sands of commerce 

It is the machine and its resultant mass 
production — the raison de etre of the growing 
standardisation — ^which has impinged upon all 
phases of life. Machine has broken compact 
family life centred round the parish church, it 
has multiplied man’s cares and has manufactured 
new problems on a large scale. With this un- 
precedented change there is little to correspond 
so as to readjust the traditional fine values of 
old. Dr. Leavis expres-ses this inner death of 
contemporary culture by examining the effect of 
machine on man’s emotional life. He takes up 
the Press, the Films, contemporary criticism and 
books. Newspapers, Dr. Leavis discovers, aim 
not in formulating and guiding public opinion 
but. in increasing circulation. To that end they 
make cheap appeals to the readers’ lust for sensa- 
tion. for unwholesome curiosity, for erotic 
sensibility and for jingoism. Norman Angell hit 
the nail on the head when he said, “Modem 
newspaper stimulates primitive feelings and 
established prejudices.” And therefore a kind 
of psychological Gresham’s Law operates when 
these bad emotions drive out the more wholesome 
emotions of a healthy mind. Worse still, these 
newspapers have a comer devoted to literary 
criticism where amateurish writers are paid to 
pronounce opinion on books. Such reviews are 
a travesty of criticism since no reviewer has any 
sense of standards and criticism His business is 
to fill that “Literary Corner” with any stuff 
that may have the semblance of criticism so 
that his paper may have a literary touch. Then 
Dr. Leavis takes up the cinema — our modern 
amusement. 

The films “involve surrender, under conditions of 
hypnotic receptivity, to the cheapest emotional appeals, 
ajipeals the more insidious because they are associated 
with a compelling vivid illusion of real life,” 
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The cinema producer’s main concern is box- 
ofSce hit. Very recently a prominent Indian 
film producer gave a talk on the wireless in which 
he emphasised the fact that the film companies 
must cater for the popular demand if they have 
to live. This kind of popular and universal 
amusement performs the function of a narcotic 
drug upon public mind. Instead of ideas sway- 
ing man’s mind, filling him with a new sensation 
of life and a greater understanding of values 
films simulate a thin and cheap emotion which 
evoke the same measure and kind of emotion m 
the cinema-goer, in this way deadening his 
sensibility. 

As for books Dr. Leavis has an appalling 
indictment to make. Book societies, book guilds, 
literary clubs are a standing menace to the evo- 
lution of literary art. By offering standardised 
criticism and forcing their arbitrary taste, upon 
the reader the book societies kill the active 
exercise of his intelligence. He does not reach 
for his books through selection, he finds them 
aheady selected for him. 

In this way, there is an all-round decay 
in culture. These main factors of a cultural 
life aim at exploiting the cheap response. The 
quality of a man’s life largely depends upon 
what he reads. If he is to feed on such’ standard- 
ised stuff and will-nilly be a prey to the 
hypnotic influence of the literary automaton he 
is indeed in a very bad way, culturally. _ 

Therefore, Dr. Leavis concludes, this acute 
crisis in culture can be tided over by a correct 
understanding and appraisal of literary values. 
If literature has to be rescued from this slough, 
the task should be assigned to, not the represen- 
tatives of the mechanical standardised culture, 
but a “ minority ” capable of appreciating and 
correctmg literary standards We have now 
come to the main conclusion of Dr. Leavis : 

“ In any period it is upon a very small minority that 
the discerning appreciation of art and literature depends 
— upon this mmority depends our power of profiting by 
the finest human experience of the past : they keep 
alive the subtlest and most perishable parts of tradition. 
Upon them depend the implicit standards that order the 
finer living of an age. ... In their keeping is the 
language, the changing idiom upon which fine hvmg 
depends. ... By culture I mean such a language.” 

Dr. Leavis has, thus, diagnosed and suggest- 
ed remedy as well. Prospects of culture are dark 
in that a standardised civilisation is enveloping 
the world. Yet his “minority” of luminaries 
may be trusted to nail the colours to the mast 
in the face of such assaults. A deeper probing 
into the conclusion of Dr. Leavis reveals the true 
nature of the disease. One might well ask, 
“ Why do the newspapers want to increase circu- 


lation Why do the film producers create 
artificial sitandards and why do book guilds stir 
and feed the lust for cheap sensation ? ” It 
would not be enough to say that a devil nas 
come in our midst hewing and maiming the 
living organism of our culture. After ail, culture 
is a super-structure on sociological facts : the 
relation of man to man and man to life as a whole 
creates a certain set of values which form the 
marrow of culture. In a society dominated '"oy 
cut-throat individual production and competi- 
tion the main concern is to outpace each other, 
it is the inexhorable law of capitalism. Sale of 
periodicals and mass production of sensational 
or formula films has to be tolerated because 
conditions of competition demand it. Root out 
competition and you root out much that has 
been corrupting the social life. When the com- 
munity is tied to the wheel of exploitation and 
greed, it is a fond hope believing that a set of 
well-meaning persons would work as the messiah. 

Even granting for a while that the mmority 
of Dr. Leavis were to be depended upon,' what 
would be the result ? The group will make a 
venture or two in the right ' direction but the 
formidable forces of standardised civilisation 
will overwhelm it. The whole mistake ensues 
from a wrong perception of literature : as some- 
thing that can exist apart from and in spite of 
cataclysmic phenomenon in society. Commer- 
cialism of .the day has shoved art into the 
bottomless pit of vulgarity and no amount of 
wishful thinking can stop the fall. If the minor- 
ity group only stood apart and waited, it would 
serve to hasten the decay, because divorced from 
the sociological angle it would concentrate on 
form. alone thus allowing literature to starve 
itself to death. 

Dr. Leavis agrees that “ it is vain to resist 
the triumph of the machine.” There is no need 
resisting the machine, we should resist the demon 
of anti-social exploitation that places the 
machine as the grmdmg-mill of human values. 
Allowing grud^ngly the role of machine in life 
Dr. Leavis still dreads “ mass culture ” mean- 
ing the standardised culture. In fact the honest 
and logical conclusion of his premises would be 
the acceptance of the principle of decentralisa- 
tion of human society. His prophet is 
Gandhi _ and not the priestly class whom he 
euphemistically calls “the minority.” 

Whatever may be the strength of Mr. Eliot’s 
and Dr. Leavis’ arguments one thing is clear and 
massive : they are a pointer to the growing dis- 
content with the present. They would that 
literature took a different course if it has to 
escape the contamination of a sick age. Very 
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sadly they have watched the machine triumph 
and set at nought the traditional values, sadly 
too they recognise the triumph to be permanent. 
But alongside these sages of pessimism has 
sprung a generation of younger poets and critics 
who claim to have felt the pulse and real urge 
of the age. They recognise that it is a morbid 
sickness that has been spreading in social organ- 
ism and so in literature, but unlike Mr. Ehot 
alfd Dr. Leavis, they believe it to be the result 
of the inevitable clash of forces m society. They, 
too, have watched wars stealing from people 
their daily bread and from children their pro- 
tecting hands, they have seen man hopelessly 
toss on the tidal waves of economic slump, boom, 
unemployment; they have sensed the ever keener 
death-consciousness taking hold of man’s mind. 
And these younger people have not bungled 
through in trying to reconstruct the crushed 
heritage, and restate the outmoded prmciples 
that govern life. They have experienced the 
ominous shadow of the doom overhanging their 
civilisation but they have refused to be com- 
forted by outworn beliefs or resort to subterfuge 
to dodge the real calamity. In fine, they have 
seen the truth of the saying that a good society 
makes for a good individual and not vice versa. 

Ill 

Close on the heels of Mr. Eliot have come 
W. H. Auden, S|bephen Spender and Cecil Day 
Lewis. Tne master has veered round to the 
church but the young people have kept on the 
progress. 

No study of the recent tendencies in English 
literature can be, correct and adequate without 
gauging the influence of industrialism and the 
last Great War on society. By the middle and 
second half of the nineteenth century the impa-it 
of industries had begun to affect man. Gradual- 
ly, accumulation of population in towns, which 
were fast becoming nerve-centres of the new 
civilisation, began and we find the echoes in 
Wlordswoilth. This expansion of the social group 
brought in its train growing isolation for the 
individual, he started losing contact with his 
fellow-beings. The poet who befofle now, knew 
his relation with the social poup and could 
genuinely represent man’s feelings, felt himself 
stranded. As Cecil Day Lewis writes in his 
Ho-pe ior Poetry : 

“A compact working social group has the same 
advantages for the poet as tradition, it enables him to 
take a number of things for granted.” 

He therefore was face to face with himself, 
the leading strings having snapped with the 


rapid expansion. While his society was disinte- 
grating spiritually he saw^ around him the 
interplay of social forces. With the crystalliza- 
tion of the new factors of production brought 
in by the Industrial Revolution industrialism 
marched from victory to victory and was rapidly 
givmg rise to the capitalist class whose advent 
was heralded as the dawn of a new civilization. 
Capitalism could flomish only on the policy of 
laissez faire. In order to give this sordidly 
materialistic conception the Uignilty of an ideal 
capitalism invented a myth Tins was the myth 
of individualism. Conomercialism which drew 
its sustenance from individual enterprise glori- 
fied the individual to the point of ouidazzling 
society. This new morality simulated to the 
lowest denominator of the social hierarchy. 
MJill, the prophet of the doctrine of individualism, 
laid down “ Greatest Good of the Greatest 
Many ” as the ideal before the Individual. In 
course of time the capitalist individuals who 
were in dominance pushed the doctrine to its 
logical conclusion, to the chagrin of the have- 
not. Social craving for ‘ greatesit good ’ in 
actual practice faded into the relentless propa- 
ganda of the capitalists which aimed at creating 
new cravings and demands and manufacturing 
goods so as to satisfy them. Relation between 
man and man was changing into relation 
between man and market. 

Demand on the creative faculty of the artist 
was two-fold : Eirst, that he rehabilitates the 
lost centre of communication with his icllow- 
beings which, thanks to the town civilization, was 
obliterated. Second, that he readjusts himself 
to the commercial morality which egged him on 
to bmd himself to the market. In brief, the 
problem of forging fresh ties to bind individual 
to individual in a community of feeling, and 
that of escaping or submitting to the laws of 
supply and demand, loomed large before the 
artist. 

This was the changed intellectual back- 
ground. The poet had therefore to start afresh 
in the quest of lost brotherhood. In the atmos- 
phere filled with the confusion of a new social 
phenomenon some within his class looked within 
themselves and wrote Georgian poetry, describing 
the workaday life with a glow of imagination, 
or represented Ithe physical sensation, the leaping 
fish and love on Tahiti. Some, after the Great 
War, addressed them to themselves and wrote a 
paradoxical kind of obscure poetry. But, when 
things settled down a little, the poet could suc- 
ceed in adjusting himself to the change. He 
could now address His people and his art took 
colour from contemporary life. 
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So, when the poet started his theme was 
one of Love. This love is not the maudlin senti- 
mentality of the effeminate poet, it is the creative 
principle which works at the heart of human 
society. The poet today bewails the disappear- 
ance of love between men. A civilization where 
relation between men has become relation 
between man and the market, and this social 
relation which boosted individualism in the 
beginning and now gets exhausted because of 
internal contradictions, are enough to fill the 
poet with the sense of groping for lost gods. 
Stephen Spender gives expression to this feeling : 

“ Readers of this strange language, 

We have eonae at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine irom snow, strikes 
all faces, 

Here, you may iwonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, building, 
could ever 

Hide 

The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 

The poet in these lines speaks of ‘ love ’ 
having so far been eclipsed by the heartless 
commercial civilization. This “ obvious^ and 
palpable love of man for man ” is the quintes- 
sence of social co-operation. It is undeniable 
that in feudal times the threads that bound the 
lord to the liege, the chief to the tribe, patriarch 
to the household slave, were tlireads of domina- 
tion, but that relationship was at least human 
If the feudal lord held sway over the body and 
mind of the serf, he knew that he was owning 
a human being. This social relation was not 
impersonal, if not quite humane. But where 
could this personal touch be found in the capital- 
ist age where the social relationship is between 
classes antagonistic to each other. This age 
suffers from a typical illusion : that Man is 
“free.” Now, since man is free the capitalist 
can never have sway over the workers as the 
feudal lord had, he therefore concerns himself 
with the productive power of the labourer, which 
in fact determines market. The capitalist is 
bound therefore primanly to the market, and 
the relation between him and the labourer is 
likewise affected by market considerations. But 
this heartless inhuman social relationship has 
sent its polluting miasma to all departmenlts of 
social life. The ties that bind the shareholder 
to the wage-employee, civil servant to tax-payer, 
and all men ito the impersonal market are ties 
of cash. Such a corrupt relationship can not 


withstand the dynamics of the social change. 
A society wherein the relation of man to m an 
has been supplanted by man to the market is a 
society which kindles indignation in the progres- 
sive poet. He gropes for the lost tenderness 
that once made man good. Christopher Caud- 
well has an excellent passage in his Students in 
Dying Culture to expose the plight of bourgeois 
social relation : 

“The bourgeois was determined that the maA.et 
was the only social relation between man and man. 
This meant that he must refuse to believe that love 
was an integral part of a social relation. He expressed 
this tenderness from his social consciousness. In its 
final form this becomes the treason of man to his 
capacity for love; the appearance of love as a form of 
neurosis, hate and fantasy. For the satisfaction of all 
the emotional capabilities and social tenderness of which 
the bourgeois relation has deprived him, man turns 
vainly to religion, hate, patriotism, fascism, and the 
sentimentality of films and novels which paint in ima- 
gination loves he can not experience in real life. In 
feudal days the Chief’s laws are understandable. The 
fiat of a man-god is still a pensonal and affectionate 
command. But the laws of supply and demand are 
without any potver save blmd compulsion.” ”, 

The modern writer with his sensibility and 
quick sensitiveness to things pertaining to man 
and his social life rebels with all his soul against 
this cash relationship. He is the scribe of the 
people, not a caterer for the market. W. H. 
Auden, the modern Communist poet, sums up the 
contemporary situation in two poignant lines : 

“I’ve come to prove a very long way to prove 

No land, no water and no love.” 

He feels the whole atmosphere choking. 
Banks, factories, slums, detention camps have 
tjirned good earth into a dreary desert This 
warm, palpable, social love of man for man will 
therefore be ihe motif of the progressive poet 
as he breaks from the obsolete traditions which 
reflect the commercialisation of social relations. 
This “ Love ” will find different variations on 
the same 'theme, it may even mark substitution 
of humanism for mysticism. It will be the sign- 
post at the cross road telling the traveller the 
course he has_ to go, the distance he has left 
behind. It will drag the poet away from his 
ivory tower and make him contact flesh and 
blood, din and dust. Its absence will reveal the 
morbid self-consciousness, the cultural decay, 
'the snapping human bond, in short a disease 
taking society in its firm grip. 

[To be continued) 



SOME FACTS ABOUT POLAND 


[Rectification of misstatements in Mr. Chandikaprasad Banerii’s article m The Modem Review for 
March, 1944.] 


By WANDA DYNOUSKA 


^1. The ’Polish nation which exists as such since 
950 A.D. has till now almost all characteristics enumerat- 
ed by Mr. Chandikapiasad Banerji, (a) one lace, 
(b) one religion piedominant; (c) one historical and 
cultural common tradition; one predominant language; 
(d) a common mcmoiy of glories and sufienngs, a com- 
mon toil and effort in fighting for the safeguard of its 
menaced nationality and religion, as well as a common 
joy of a creative rebuilding of the State in 1918-1939; 
ie) and since 1939 a common unabated fight against 
the aggressor, as well as inside the country— the under- 
ground Polish Army is half a million strong, as outside, 
where the Polish Army fighting together with the Allies 
IS the fourth in number, after those of Great Britain, 
XT. S* A., China and Russia, where the Polish Navy 
rendeis great services to the cause of the Allies, and 
the Pq^hsh Air Force (12,000 Airmen) has been recog- 
nised as a most efficient helper in the Battle for Britain 
as well as in all bombardments of Geimany, which has 
destroyed not less than 700 German aircraft, damaged 
400. Although not having good natural frontiers save 
the , Carpathian range in the South, Poland through all 
her history, especially during last 150 years has proved 
that to be one organic whole not so much physical 
factors are required as moral, mental, emotional, cul- 
tural, All efforts of the 3 Powers to denatiorialise and 
assimilate the partitioned parts of Poland have com- 
pletely failed because the national consciousness was so 
strong, in all the classes of people. The temporary loss 
of independence has only increased this poiwerful feel- 
ing of individuality which led to its regaining as it 
leads now, during this war. The simple fact is that 
Poland never ceased to exist and to develop, m spite> 
of outward conditions, and the wish of her enemies. 
It has been a xjolitical unit in spite of its disappearance 
from the maps of Europe. 

2, The existence of a considerable percentage (245 
of citizens speaking other languages) was due to the 
historic development of Poland, Federative Union not 
only with Lithuania but with Ruthenia as well The 
close connection with Poland of this last province 
dates from the 12th century, with Lithuania from the 
15th century. What is now called Eastern Poland, or 
quite wrongly Wosiorn Ukraine and Western Byelorus- 
sia has never belonged to Russia, but formed an integral 
part of Poland since centuries. So the territories occu- 
pied by Russia m 1939 were just as much hers as the 
west of Poland was Hitler’s, and Russia’s invasion as 
much jiistifted as Hitler’s. 

The minority problem in Poland was a difficult 
one, nobody will deny it. But the fact is that all 
minorities enjoyed cultural autonomy, and developing 
vigorously their national culture and organisations. If 
foreign money and propag-i^cda (German) would not be 
used so lavishly with the Ukrainians, the chief difficul- 
ties would have been easily solved, as there was a large 
representation of Ukrainian Deputies in the Polish 
Parliament, and a strong party of Ukrainians who wanted 
to remain within the Polish State. Only one extremist 
party wanted complete independence of all the three 


parts of Ukraiman-inhabited tenitory under Russia, 
Rumania and Poland. This was and is co-opeiating with 
the Nazis. But the Ukrainians and the White Ru the- 
mans have never fieely expiessed any wish to join the 
Soviet Union; the plebiscite was done under the threat 
oi bayonets ; who can regard it as ‘ free ’ ? 

There could not be any question of ' liberating of 
their own soil ’ by Russia nor in 1939, nor m 1944, if 
we agree that no military aggiession on the territoiy 
of a neighbour can be legaided as lawful, and the 
disregard of one’s own Treaty as a decent behaviour 
of an Ally. 

Russia has signed both the Treaties of Riga in 
1921, and of Moscow in 1941. She broke the first in 
1939, the last in 1943. Have we to blame Hitler and 
praise the Soviets for the same international methods ? 

It is certain that Poles will not agree to the dis- 
membeimoint of the country and offer without protest 
and struggle one half of their land to anyone, under 
whatever disguise he may act, and they will remain 
troublesome till justice is not restored. 

3 All the presentation of Polish history are so 
distorted that a whole pamphlet would be necessary 
to show the facts. A few examples : 

(a) Poland was a constitutional and democratio 
monarchy. In times when France and England had 5 
and 7 per cent, of voters, Poland had 10 per cent. Civil 
liberties enjoyed by her people and achieved without 
a drop of blood, were in the 16th century equal to many 
which in the rest of Europe weie introduced in the 19th 
(freedom of religion, speech, associations, etc.). 

Ib) Not aristocracy but gentry was ruling Poland 
till the partitions and it was composed of rich and 
poor, landlords as well as landless. 

(c) Peasants had al’ways a far better treatment in. 
Poland than in her autocratic neighbours. They were 
enjoying the possibility of ennoblement, unheard of in 
any other country of Europe. Social reforms aiming at 
the betterment of their fate were introduced in Poland 
earlier than in other countries, etc. 

id) The pimciple of free voting was based on the 
charactcristu; — for the whole Polish culture — ^respect for 
individual freedom of the individual, its extreme — the 
‘ liberum veto ’ could hardly be called a ^ pervei'sity.’ It 
was rather an idealistic exaggeration, having its roots 
in this extreme respect for the freedom of the indivi- 
dual. Motions of the Parliament were adopted unani- 
mously, the minority was convinced never coerced (the 
same principle is now adopted in the Indian National 
Congi’ess), as well as a reaction against the terrible auto- 
cracy of both neighbouring big States where the in- 
dividual was only a tool in the hands of the Prince or 
Duke, he could not even marry without permission. 
A principle which has well worked during 300 years and 
is introduced in the 20th century by progressive insti- 
tutions, can be hardly called by a contemptuous name. 

4. Poland’s history since 13th centuiy’* had not even 
one aggressive war, it was contrary to the spirit of the 
people and to the constitution. The obligation of the 
soldier and knight vrm only to defend the countiy, the 
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oath was binding till the frontiers were violated which 
may also seem rather strange. Poland’s expansion was 
not through aggression, but by free Unions with others, 
documents of adherence to the Federated Repubhc of 
Poland of other Prmcedoms and provinces are most 
interesting proofs of the fact. 

In the 17th century when the Polish Commander-in- 
Chief went with his army as far as Moscow, it was not 
for conquest, but invited by a big party of Pussians 
which wanted a Union with Poland, on the same basis 
as Lithuania, and proposed the Polish Prince to the 
throne of Moscow. On his behalf the Commander-in~ 
Chief ZolMewski was rulmg for one year in Moscow, 
in a liberal and friendly way, as the Russian historians 
of that time have written. 

5. The point about the relations between the gen- 
try and the peasant class is partial. Of course, serfdom 
existed in Poland as in all the countries of Europe, 
but the lot of peasants was far better even under this 
system than in the same age in Russia, Germany and 
even France; reforms were introduced earlier, the Con*- 
stitution of May, 1791, was the most democratic of 
its time, and in the Insurrection of Kosciuszko peasants 
and workmen were fighting on equal footing with the 
gentry, a thing unheard in those times in other coun- 
tries. This liberal Constitution, as well as civil liberties 
enjoyed by the Polish people were chiefly responsible 
for the hostihty of the neighboming Powers and their 
attempt to make Poland slave avoiding the danger of 
the spreading of liberal ^contagious’ ideas. The 
opinions and institutions of the Poles are contagious, 
the iofection may easily spread— were the words of 
Empress Catherine’s Chancellor— Bezborodko. 

0. To call the first partition of Poland ^ a fortun- 
ate occurence ’ is perversity indeed. Why the partition 
of Bengal was resented rightly by the people ? For 
Poland it was an even greater calamity, no dismember- 
ment and forcible partition of a country can be regard- 
ed by any historian who cares for justice and modern 
ideas and is not a propagandist of interested Powers 
as 'fortunate.’ British imperialists try to prove that 
their rule is the greatest possible blessing for India, 
how many Indian think the same ? 

7. Poles never took side with any of their oppres- 
sors in 1914. Several years before from the^ ranks of 
the Polish Socialist Party and youth organisations a 
nucleus of the Army was formed and when the war 
broke out Polish leaders with the most outstanding 
of them Pilsudski (never war-lord, but a genius of 
Statesmanship, democrat and socialist, a good biography 
should be read before repeating uncritically the opinions 
of Russians who hate him simply because he defeated 
them in 1920) have used all opportunities to strengthen 
it and build a real national Army, accepting for the 
time being the help of Austria, the Jess hated and most 
liberal of the 3 oppressors. As soon as an oath of 
allegiance has been demanded from the Polish army, 
which was already known by its fighting capacity and 
heroism, it was refused, and all oflSicers and soldiers 
were interned or imprisoned, Pilsudski, with his Chief 
of Staff in the fortress of Magdeburg, who was after- 
wards released by the German revolution. 

There was no Pole who joined voluntarily the Rus- 
sian Army, but there was a conscription in all the 
3 Powers, and resistance was not possible, so many 
Poles had to take part in the 3 armies, besides their 
own, formed out of the Legions of Pilsudski and the 
second Legion of Haller organised in France. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 has brought nothing 
substantial to Poland, save a manifesto signed by 
Lenin recognising the partitions of Poland as not valid, 
benoe the pre-partition frontiers of Poland as legally 


restored. In spite of this the Russian Army was not 
clearing the Polish territories, and a war between the 
newly organised Polish State (1918) and the new Soviet 
Republic became unavoidable. At the Treaty of Riga 
as well as before it, at the preliminary peace proposals, 
the Russian delegation proposed to Poland frontiers far 
to the east of that adopted m 1921 at Riga. Poland 
preferred to leave 120,000 sq. miles of her former terri- 
tory and one million of her people to Russia for a 
guarantee— as she believed— of a permanent and real 
peace, which she so badly needed. 

The Treaty of Riga was freely negotiated and fr^ly 
accepted by both parties, a fnendly treaty; what 
is proved by the statements of Russian members of 
the peace delegation. The delegates of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic were also present and signed the treaty. 

There could be no question of annexation of any 
part of the formerly Polish territory, as the annulment 
of the partitions was stated by Lenin, Cziczenn and 
Trotzki, and the Soviet delegates’ proposal recognised 
the rights of Poland to the lands far more to the east 
than it was finally adopted at Riga. All this paragraph 
IS inspired by wrong, purposefully misleading informa- 
tions; if the author of the article cares for impartial 
opinion he may read pamphlets written by foreign, mif-, 
mterested parties. 

8. The same is concerning Wilno. It has been the 
capital of Lithuania in the 14th century, but 'became 
more Polish than Lithuanian during the centuries of 
federation. In 1916 when Germans who were occupying 
the city arranged a census, they, were astonished and 
displeased to find that 80 per cent, of its population was 
Polish, 10 per cent. Jewish, only 3 Lithuanian, the ^ rest 
Russian, and other small minorities. The Poles could' 
not seize "it from Lithuania as it just started its 
independent existence as a State” with Kowno as its 
capital. It is true that Lithuania claimed the city of 
Wilno, but on sentimental grounds, far more than his- 
toric, and certainlv not ethnologic nor any other. Who 
cares to read the history of Wilno can see it by himself. 

9. Poland during her 20 years independent exist- 
ence was never pro-German, to state this is to show an 
ignorance of all history. The age-long (1,000 years 

Jong) enemy of Poland was always Germany, but Poland 
realised better than the Western Democracies the arma- 
ments going on in Germany and the possibilities of a 
second world war. 

The fact is that in 1933 Poland warned England 
and France and proposed preventive measures; the 
shortsightedness of these countries has cost the world 
more than can be now calculated. When they did not 
agree to the proposal, Poland had to conclude a treaty 
of non-aggression with Germany just as she has con- 
cluded a similar one with Russia, as peace with both 
neighbours was the basis of her policy and interests. 

It is a historic fact that Geraaany made repeated 
proposals to Poland to join her in a 'crusade’ against 
Russia (the last time in January, 1939) and Poland 
was always refusing, as she wanted to be true to her 
oiwn word^ and Treaty. But when Germany proposed 
the same ^ in 1939 to Russia she agreed, in spite of her 
Treaty with Poland and invaded Poland together with 
Hitler. She ^ broke the treaty as lightly as Germany, 
the second time in 1943 (the treaty concluded in 1941). 

It is true that Poland has not agreed to the" 
Russian proposal to go to war with Germany for the 
same reason nor to allow the passage of Russian troops, 
no more, than^ she could agree to that of Germany. 
Ho country which wants to remain neutral could dp it. 
Both were for Poland the same, and no choice could be 
made. To say that there was even for one moment any 
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loyalty or friendship for Germany is to show complete 
Ignorance of all Polish nature and tradition. 

10. The free Polish States 1918-1939, its democra- 
tic structure, civil liberties, social achievements, Trade 
Unions and peasant movements, educational system, 
etc*, are little known m India, and all kinds of fantastic 
statements are circulating. Who wants to know the 
truth can study the opinions of foreigners who spent 
many years in Poland. I may state only some points : 

Poland was as much anti-Fascist (or Nazi), as anti- 
Communist. Both systems of thought and practice 
wets foreign to her ideas, temperament, traditions and 
character, because they were both against the freedom 
of the individual, for the rule of one party, etc,, Poland 
was seeking her own solution to burning social and 
political problems, is seeking them now and will seek 
m the future, and will not willingly accept any one 
imposed on her by force. 

The occupation of Tschen when Germany entered 
Czechoslovakia, was certainly a political mistake, and a 
non-chivalrous action, not in accordance with Polish 
chivalrous traditions and ideals, it was condemned by 
all the thinkers and broad-minded patriots of Poland. 
But for the sake of truth one must add that the same 
piece of land with its 85 per cent, of Poles has been 
seized by the Czechs from Poland m 1920, when she 
was engi^ged in the war with Russia. Although Poland 
has only retaken what was her own, it is not a justifica- 
tion of the moment and method 

11. To call any Government or leaders of a brave 
and gloriously fighting Army a ^gang,' can only brmg 
discredit to the author. 

The facts are : the Polish Army fought for 35 days 
alone against two armies, a 10 times larger force; when 
Prance could not stand more than 37 days having only 
the German army against her. 

Nor the Polish Oommander-in-Chief, nor the Polish 
Government had ‘fied^ to Rumania; the first, havmg a 
treaty with Rumania, was entitled to hope that a free 
passage for the rest of his troops will be secured, and he 
will be able to proceed to France for further fight, as 
this has been done by his successor the General Sikorski; 
the Government was invited by King Carol of Rumania; 
before crossing the frontier according to the Polish 
Constitution the new President was nominated (admis- 
sible in emergency cases) who has formed the new 
Polish Government in Paris. The rest of the former 
Government was, under the pressure of Germany, in- 
terned in Rumania. 

12. The author wrongly uses the word 'partitioned ^ 
Poland has been invaded by two hostile military powers, 
like France, Holland, or Denmark, but in spite of the 
declaration of the two Powers Poland has not ceased 
to exist. She is fighting at the side of the Allies, like 
France, and will fight till victoi’y is achieved. Her 
Underground Army is the most powerful in European 
occupied countries, nowhere the Nazis have to use sneh 
precautions, nowhere are they losing so many trucks 
with armaments, through sabotage, nor so many officials 
(Governors including) as in Poland, by an organised 
resistance, etc. 


13. No Pole I think would object to a free expres- 
sion of the will of Ulcraimans and White Ruthenians 
living on the territory of the Polish Republic. A plebis- 
cite under a supervision of a completely neutral and 
disinterested country, (Chma, or South America) after 
the war is over, could be used in this part, and only 
then a Peace Conference could decide, at a common 
table, (after commissions of experts would study the 
complicated and different problems of Central Europe), 
the final course to be adopted. The method of deciding 
international affairs cannot be forceful annexations, nor 
fictitious plebiscites, under the threat of bayonets, but 
international tribunals, Leagues, Conferences and com- 
mon agreements and treaties. Only on this basis could 
a new era for Humanity be started. 

.Poland does not, and will not, agree to any uni- 
lateral decisions, to annexation before the end of the 
war, to the organisation of puppet associations, etc., etc. 
Nor can she agree to any form of slavery, the Curzon 
Line implies such a slavery, economical as well as 
political. 

Poland may be overpowered by sheer force as 150 
years ago, but she will never give her consent to a new 
dismemberment of her land, nor stop her struggle. 

The Ukiumians and White Ruthenians by their 
language and culture, by history and to a certain extent 
religion, are far nearer to the Poles than to the Russians. 
But it IS chiefly their own wish which should decide 
and the Soviets’ plans of Bolshevisation of the whole of 
Europe to which plans Poland is a hindrance, hence she 
IS hated, slandered, etc., statements about her indepen- 
dence and the Curzon Line at the same time, are 
excluding each other, but this can be understood only 
by those who know well Central Europe 'and its 
problems. 

Poland wants good neighbourly relations with Russia, 
but not at the price of surrendering her freedom; she 
will never agree to any dictates from Moscow as regards 
her internal structure or any other matter concerning 
her affairs. Poles may be exterminated during the one 
year and a half of Russian rule over the half of Poland, 
as many people perished as under Hitler’s but they will 
"not willingly accept any slavery. 

Poland wants a Central European Federation, but 
not under the dictates and protectorate of any of the 
l3ig Powers, as it will only be a new edition of what is 
in the Colonies of European Powers, and a new war will 
come m 10 years But a block of all Central European 
nations between Germany and Russia, free, democratic, 
peaceful, and economically sound, would be really a 
best safeguard of European peace. To this Poland will 
adhere wholeheartedly and without leservation, and it 
was her ideal since the 15th century. 

[Lengthy criticisms of articles appearing in The 
Modem Review are not generally published. But con- 
sidering the nature and importance of the matter in- 
volved we have thought fit to publish the above state- 
ments in full. Further controversy, however, will not be 
entertained.— Editor, M , iZ.] 
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ENGLISH 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT or PEOPLE’S 
GOVERNMENT? By M* N* Roy, Published hy the 
Radical Demomatio Party , Calcutta, Py, 106, Price 
Re. 1 only. 

In this work, the author mainly concerns himself 
with a discourse on the comparative merits and demerits 
of a National Government and a continuance of the 
present regime. He, however, assures that there is 
another alternative, namely, the constitution of People’s 
Government as described in a Manifesto, dated the 
21st September, 1^3 issued by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Radical Democratic Party. The 
manifesto is also published as Appendix to the brochure. 

•Mr. M. N. Roy presumes that a National Govern- 
ment, if it IS to be instituted in India, will be composed 
of representatives of the Congress or be formed by a 
coalition of older political parties and reactionaries be- 
longing to the upper classes, and be wholly a capitalistic 
Government. “Under its protection capitalism will 
operate not as a progressive force but as Fascism” 
“The National Government will consequently become 
a Fascist dictatorship.” He declares that such a 
National Government controlled by the capitalists and 
other reactionary upper classes “cannot be expected,”' 
“to free India from the tyranny of poverty” to im- 
prove the economic condition of the Indian people or 
to afford the freedom that the Indian people need. 
Such a Government, in the view of Mr. M. N. Roy, 
will, instead of being “ a lesser evil,” than the present 
regime, as some people urge, be, in fact “a greater 
evil,” and he sounds the following warning : “ In search 
of a lesser evil, let us not deliver ourselves to the 
greater evil.” “ Given the traditional submissiveness of 
the Indian masses,” Mr. Roy says, “and having a 
Mahatma, and some other national idols at its com- 
mand, the National Government may be able to fool 
the people for some time. But even with those advant- 
ages it will not be able to fool all the people for all 
time.” 

The veiy comfortable conclusion is then reached 
that “if it is not possible for India to reach the goal of 
freedom from the exploitation of man by man except 
through an experience of capitalism, continuation of 
the present regime appears to be the lesser evil” Mr. 
M. N, Roy devotes considerable space and no little 
ingenuity in his attempt to prove that the existing 
British Government m India has already shed its im- 
perialism. He even visualises “the possibility of the 
onginally imperialist^ relation between the two coun- 
tries consummating itself also in revolutionary conse- 
jtuences,” and unfolds his revelation that “tendencies 
UB'that direction are already manifesting themselves.” 


The excerpts from his book quoted below leave no room 
for doubt as to what the author really means. He declares 
that if the Government of this country before the war 
was imperialist, it cannot be called by that name now : 
“Because the economic relation between Britain and 
India, which constituted the foundation of the regime 
five years ago has since then changed considerably.” 
“ That relation cannot be immutable. It was ^changing 
even before this war. The change has accelerated under 
the impact of the war. It promises to be a different 
relation after this war. Therefore, it is entirely un- 
realistic to rant against Imperialism.” “Not only will 
iinperialiahsm liquidate itself, but whi^e doing so, it 
will make the liberating values of capitalism accessible 
to India.” He has further no doubt tl>at “after the 
war British politics will more to the left.” “That 
again,” Mr. Roy adds, “ is a proof for the disappearance 
of imperialism.” The wTiter elucidates his^ point in the 
following words : “ The post-war relation between 
Britain and India is more likely to be a relation of co- 
operation between two countries. In that situation, 
India is bound to feel the impact of progressive 
thoughts and democratic institutions triumphant in 
Britain. That would certainly create an atmosphere 
congenial for the Indian progressive forces to assert 
themselves.^ The presence of a few Englishmen in the 
administrative machinery of the country cannot possi- 
bly have anv reactionary influence. Indeed, those 
Engliriimen will have to adjust themseUes to the new 
atmosphere, and the old ones with die-hard prejudices 
will be replaced by pooplo with the now spirit of co- 
operation.” In fact, he goes so far as to assert that, 
“if it were really a choice between continuation of the 
present regime, with some inevitable changes to lake 
place immediately after the war, and a nationalist- 
capitalist government, from the point of view of the 
great majority of the Indian people, the former should 
be preferred.” 

Mr, M. N, Roy speaks of his small book as an 
appeal to reason, and suggests that, in di'jcussing a 
subiect like the one treated by him, rffectively, one 
ought always to be guided by “ logical deduction from 
a scientific analysis of the forces involved.” He has, 
however, followed the unassailable rule of conduct laid 
down by him at the outset, in his work, more in the^ 
breach than otherwise. In this propaganda one finds 
that Mr. Roy has been almost fanatical in his zeal m 
his attempt to discredit Mr. Gandhi, to traduce the 
Congress, and to belittle other progressive forces in 
the country, by every possible means. On the <%th^er 
hand, he appears to be well-nigh passionate in his 
ardour in his advocacy for the continuance of the present 
regime. The arguments on. which Mr. Roy establishes 
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his case are m many cases based wholly on fanta^; he 
appears to be oiien guided by ins piejudices and ignores 
tacts which cannot be doubted. The key to this posi- 
tion hes, perliaps, in the monthly subsidy oi Es. Id, 000 
dispensed by the Government ot India, as disclosed m 
the reply to an inteipellation on the subject put at the 
Central Legislature during the last session. 

S. IL Lahiki 

THE SUBSTANCE OF POLITICS : By A. Appa- 
dorai, MA„ Ph.D, Oxjoid IJmvemiy Press. Decern- 
1942. Pages 622+x. Price Rs. 5. 

Proiessor Appadorai’s book is a valuable addition 
to the none-too-rich text-book literature on Political 
Science meant for undergraduates in Indian Universities. 
He has piesented m this volume the essential principles 
of political tlieoiy and oiganization in a clear, simple 
and precise manner. Although intended as a text-book, 
the tieatise has a distinct literary flavour which is bound 
to prove attractive also to the general reader who 
wants an introduction to politics. The academic and 
detached outlook ol the author has enhanced 'the 
scientiflc value of the woik, and although an ardent 
democrat, Dr, Appadorai has not allowed his personal 
political convictions to get the better of his balanced 
judgment. He has succeeded in evaluating in their 
proper perspective both sides of every controversial 
questign of present-day politics, and his conclusions are 
cnticcjl and objective. 

This volume is a well integrated and comprehen- 
sive text-book. Forms ol Government and mter-State 
relations are described agimst the backgi'ound of such 
fundamental political concepts as liberty, equality, law 
and sovereignly. Principles of governmental organiza-^ 
tion are developed fiom the historical and descriptive 
studies of Constitutions. It contains an admirable 
synopsis of the post-War reaction to democratic ideals 
and the emergence of totalitarian States m Europe, as 
well as a historical account of the development of the 
Indian constitution. The author's treatment of the 
subject-matter is scientific without being pedantic, and 
erudite without being boring. References to^ other 
standard treatises on the subject have been invited 
only where absolutely necessary for supporting or 
illustrating a point, and footnotes have not been un- 
necessarily burdened with learning. The student and 
the general reader 'Will find this book extremely useful 
and interesting. 

ACTION : By Lionel Cnriis. Oxford University 
Press. 1942 . Pp. 71. Price 9d. 

This neat little book is a sequel to the reputed 
author’s earlier publication Daemon, wherein he 
examined the practical ways and means of securing 
world peace in future years, and advocaiQd a scheme 
of fedeial union embracing not only the British Com- 
monwealth but also European democracies. It has been 
proved that balance of power as the basis of world 
order has failed to prevent the recurrence of war. 
Even an international system of the Geneva League 
variety has not succeeded m preserving peace. Mr. 
Curtis, therefore, makes a completely different approach 
to the entire problem, and instead of trying how to 
weaken the enemies of civilization, as enemies there 
will always be, he proposes to strengthen the defence 
and fortify the security of the progressive nations of 
the world. He considers Britain alone together with 
Northern Ireland unable to fulfil this task, and suggests 
measures by which members of the British Common- 
^alth, European democracies and ultimately the United 
Sxates may merge into a super-national union, with a 
well-defined division of responsibility between the Cen- 
tral authority and federating imits. The author recog- 


nizes, however, that in order to achieve this even the 
structure of democratic government will have to be 
modified in many vital aspects if serious conflicts and 
complications aie to be avoided. Mr. Curtis does nob 
analyse the fundamental causes of disorder and the 
basic reasons for a perpetual challenge to any state of 
equilibrium in international affairs, which evidently is 
not the scope of this monograph; yet without that 
background much of his arguments appear unreal and 
airy. Feasibility of Mr. Cuitis’s scheme will be largely 
a matter of opinion, but there is much food for thought 
in this interesting booldet. Mr. Curtis does not make 
a fetish of his anxiety for a better world order, but 
underlines, quite fiankly, his concern for the continued 
greatness of Britam and for the defence of her tradicions. 

Monindramohan Moulik 

THE ABORIGINALS : By Verner Elwin. Oxford 
Pamphlet of Indian Affairs. Published by Oxfoid Uni- 
versity Pi ess, Indian Branch. Price annas six. 

Anything of Anthropological interest that comes 
from the pen of Verner Eiwm warrants more than 
a passing reference. In the pamphlet under review Mr. 
Elwin^ gives a geneial account of racial and cultural 
traits of the aboriginal population of India, analyses 
the vanous movements undertaken to alleviate their 
condition and lays down a proposal for temporary isola- 
tion of the tribal people Classifying these people into 
four groups the author ^observes that the whole tribal 
problem may be recognised as how to help the people 
of the first two classes, whose condition, according to the 
author, has been less affected by external influences, 
advance into the fourth gioup of a handful of people 
who, the author thinlcs, have triumphed over the 
effects of Culture Contact ^‘without having to suffer 
the despair and degradation ” of the bulk of their people, 
numbering about twenty million, in the third category. 

This proposal for temporary isolation of the abori- 
ginals has been voiced more than once by Mr. Elwin 
in his boolcs The Baiga, The Agaria and in other utter- 
ances. The difilculties underlying such a proposal have 
been clearly shown by other experts. Apart from other 
considerations, it is extremely difficult to isolate a people 
completely from all external contract m this twentieth 
century — ^if at all advisable. And to civilize civilization 
itself before allowing it to lay its hands on the tribal 
peoples, as the author suggests in the pamphlet, speaks 
of frustration and defeatism. One may differ with the 
author m his pessimistic opinion about the present 
civilization in spite of the apparent contradictions. If 
science cannot find out the solution of a problem under 
existing conditions and proposes to wait till the King- 
dom of Heaven reigns on earth, then it cannot claim its 
voice to be heard in the adjustments of human affiirs. 
It appears from the booklet that the author is more 
concerned about the five million aboriginals of his 
first two groups than with the other twenty million of 
these people. There should however, be a uniform 
policy for the tribal people as a whole; anJ if handled 
with sympathy and knowledge there is no reason why 
some lasting good may not be done. The task is a 
difficult one no doubt; and though I am not one with 
the author in holding the aboriginals as ^'thc real 
Swadeshi products of India/— because it is not always 
correct to associate primitiveness with earliest settle- 
ment, — ^thcre IS no reason why we should give up hope 
or neglect their case. As an integral part of the vast 
population of India they deserve equal justice and 
attention at the hands of the rulers of the country. 

Mr. Elwin has been very right in observing that 
the claim of the scientists that their voice should be 
heard more often than it is in the administration of 
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tnbal areas should be respected; we agree with him 
that '^caution is absolutely necessary’^; that ‘"every- 
thing must be graduar^ and that “knowledge must 
always precede reform ” 

The booklet is written in a very pleasant style 
and will be read with profit by the administrator, the 
political and social reformer as well as the student of 
social sciences, 

Sailendea. Bejoy Das Gupta 

THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED IN INDIA : 
By Ra$ Mohun Haider j M.Bd, (Boston, V SA.), Princi- 
pal, Dadar School jor the Blind, Bombay. 

The workers for the blind in India will certainly 
accord an enthusiastic welcome to Mr. Haider’s book 
which is the first of its kind in this country. In the 
Western countries of Europe and America, scores of 
books, dealing with the pedagogical and psychological 
problems of the blind, written by both seeing and 
sightless intellectuals, are in existence. But, in India, 
owing to very low standard of blind education and 
appalling public indifference to this important social 
question, no other contribution, like Mr. Haider’s, has 
been made. 

# 

The book under review is an illuminating study 
relative to the various aspects of the educational and 
social problems of sightless boys and girls in India, 
and it is expected that even the lay readers will fed 
some chapters of this book to be immensely interesting 
and instructive. The parents of blind children will 
learn a good deal from this work regarding how the 
little and big problems in the lives of these children 
should be properly handled. 

Special mention of the chapter entitled, “ Current 
Indian Braille Codes and their i\iture,” should be made 
here inasmuch as the author very appropriately recog- 
nizes the late Mr. Hamananda Chatter jee, the founder- 
editor of The Modem Review and Prabasi, as the ori- 
ginator of Bengali Braille— a fact which was not known 
even to the professional workers for the blind, and which 
was made public for the first time m 1941 by the 
present reviewer. 

S. a Roy. 

KASTURBA GANDHI : By K. P. Thomas. Pub- 
lished by the Orient Illustrated Weekly, 98A, Dharam^ 
tola Street, Calmtta. Pp. 96. Price Rs. 2, 

This is a_ short life of the great little woman of 
India whose life-long devotion to her husband for the 
cause of service of mother-India is without a parallel 
in our times To understand Gandhifi we must under- 
stand Kasturba — ^the friend and guide of the greatest 
man of India. Mahatmaji himself admitted that Kas- 
tiirba was his wife and mother in one. To the whole 
of India she was the Mother. Although not educated 
in the modem sense, she was a great educator of 
Indian Womanhood, a great example of sacrifice and 
service, a devoted wife and an ideal mother. By her 
life and work she has enriched humanity. 

The book is well-written and nicely printed and 
deserves wide circulation:. 

. KASTTOBA • By R. K. Prahhu, Published 

by Hind Ktiabs, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 87. Price 
Re. Ui, 

This is another nicely printed volume with a fore- 
word from Mr. M. R. Masani, Mayor of Bombay, who 
rightly says that Kasturba’s outstanding qualities were 
not of greatness but of goodness. It is a great national 
humiliation that such a grand lady of seventy-five 
had to_ die in prison. The editor has been successful 
in depicting the life and character of this great lady 


by quoting profusely from the autobiography of Mahat- 
maji As a helpmate of her husband she never failed 
or wavered and in every struggle whether in South 
Africa or Champaran or Bardoli or Borsad, she was 
always active, — even failing health could not deter her. 
Kasturba by her life and death has proved herself true 
to the cause for which she lived and for which her 
husband worked. 

The sale proceeds of this book will go to the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund and we 
have no doubt the purchasers of this book will not qnly 
benefit themselves as readers but will also contribute 
towards a noble cause for which the Fund has been 
started. 

SOME EMINENT GARHWALIS ; By Shyam 
Chand Nigi, Published by the Vidya Mandir Ltd., 
New Delhi. Pp. 41 . Price emmas twelve only. 

In this booklet the writer has given short life 
sketches of Maharajah Ajai Pal (1460-1519), Mola Ram 
Tomar (1750-1833) — the Artist, Badri Singh Aswai (17^- 
1868), Gobar Singh Negi, V.C. (1895-1915), Ghana Nand 
Khanduri (1882-1914)— the philanthropist, Sada Nand 
Ghildyal (1898-1928)— Ayurvedist, Hon’ble Badri Maha- 
raj (1871-1928) of Fiji, Havildar Chandra Singh— the 
Court-Martial victim — all prominent Garhwalis in 
different spheres of life. Garhwal has a proud history 
to tell and it long maintained its independence inljndiau 
History. Sons of Garhwal not only distinguished them- 
selves in India, in Fiji and also m battle-fields m 
France but their contribution to Ayurveda and painting 
are considerable. Garhwali businessmen are also dis- 
tinguished in many northern Indian towns. 

Young people will find this book interesting and 
inspiring. 

A. B. Dutta 

SIXTY BOOKS ON INDIA with Brief Rotbws 
ANP Comments : By S. Vairampillai,^ M.A,, Ph.D„ 
Foreman Christian College, Lahore. Price annas eight. 

This is a useful booklet introducing a foreigner to 
60 books on India. The selection, however, of the books 
is neither representative nor of a uniform standard of 
excellence. Reviews and commentaries are however of 
great help to the reader. 

WiAR-TIMB RESTRICTIONS ; By K. M. Desai, 
MA., LL.B., Advocate, Bombay High Court Publish- 
ers : Associated Advertisers ana Printers Ltd., Bombay. 
Pp. 304. Price Rs. 4. 

There have been so many ordinances and orders 
under the Defence of India Rules issued both by the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments; 
and so many corrections and additions issued in connec- 
tion With them that it is difficult to keep in touch with 
them easily. In the volume under review all the orders, 
notifications affecting business and trade issued by the 
Central Government and the Government of Bombay 
have been collected. They have been brought up to the 
date of printing, viis., 31st December; 1943. It will prove 
invaluable to everyone concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Defence of India Rules. 

J. M. Datta 

THE' REVELATIONS OF SAINT MEIKANDAR : 
By Swami Shuddhananda Bharatiar. Published by Anhu 
Nilayam. Ramachandrapuram, Tricky Dist (S. India) • 
Pp. 78. Pnoe Re. 1-8. V 

Shuddhananda] i is an author of a number of soul- 
elevating books in Tamil, English and French. He 
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writes in a fresh and fluent style and his interpretation 
IS novel, impressive and suitable for our age. 

The book, under review, is a good introduction to 
Siva-Janana-Bodham, the basic work in Tamil verses 
on Saiva-Siddhanta current in South India. It explains 
in short the twelve aphorisms of Saiva-Siddhanta reveal- 
ed to the famous Tamil Saint Meikander. The meaning 
of the Tamil word Meikandar means a seer of truth. 
The aphorisms unfold the nature of the three eternal 
entities — God, Soul, and Universe, describe their relation- 
ship and thereby expound the philosophy of Saiva- 
Siddhanta. Meikandar’s disciple, Arulnandi Shivacharya 
hUS* written an extensive commentary in Tamil verses 
on Siva-Janana-Bodham, called Siva-Janana^iddhi. 
Meikandar is said to have appeared in 1200 AD. m the 
small village of Tiruvennai-nallor, situated on the banks 
of the river Pennar about twenty miles from Panruti 
Station m the S I. Railway. His father Achuta, a 
great devotee of Lord Shiva, having no issue prayed for 
a child, got Meikandar only and christened him Sweta- 
vanam after his tutelary deity. Saint Paranjyoti blessed 
that child, renamed Meikandar, taught him the wisdom 
of Lord Shiva and charged him with the mission of 
propagating the truth. After initiation the child-saint 
remained silent in meditation and opened his mouth in 
his fifth year and in that early age composed the inspired 
verses of Siva-Janana-Bodham. Saiva-Siddhanta is a very 
important school of Hindu philosophy and possesses vast 
and ri(^ literature in Tamil now lying buried in the Saiva 
Monasteries of the Tamil-Nad. They should be thus 
translated into other languages and made available to 
the readers, ignorant' of Tamil. 

SWAMI Jagadiswarananda 

SEARCHLIGHT : By His Holiness Rajji Mahon 
raj. Published by Radhaswumi Satsang^ Chatur Vilas, 
Jodhpur, 

The book under review inculcates the importance 
of religious outlook in the life of individuals as well as 
of nations. According to the revered learned author, 
owing to the want of religious outlook in life,, the world 
to-day finds itself plunged in bloodshed, misery and 
endless wars. The author laments that the spirit of 
religion appears to have departed from the modern 
world. 

Religion beckons suffering humanity to follow the 
path that leads tO' redemption. The author advises his 
reader to have robust and abiding faith in the grace 
of the Supreme Father who alone is his true Friend bo 
that he may reach the perfect stature of a Son of God. 
He will then realize that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive and that evil should be overcome not by 
evil but by kind acts and deeds and that in dealing 
with our fellowmen, our impulse should always be love — 
the love which includes justice and strict discipline as 
well as kindness and gentleness, forbearance and forgive- 
ness. 

SADHANA-SANJEEVI : By MalUrmduguh Satya- 
narayana. Printed at the Nagpur Press Limited, 10, 
Ordnance Lines, Nagpur, Price not mentioned. 

In this little book of 55 pages, the author has 
attempted to give a short history of the methods of 
Sadhana which a Sadhaka initiated by his Guru, should 
utilise to attain moksha, 

Sadhana is necessary for every man to destory his 
inborn ignorance. The author^s advice of beginning 
Sadhana is to repeat ' Omi ' in japa and to concentrate 
^e^s attention to the idea that the soul of man is a 
^part iAmsa) of ParorBrahman, The author believes 


that by adopting this method of Sadhana, perfection of 
soul or moksha, can be attained The reader is advised 
to begin the practice and to realize the truth for himself. 

JiTENDEA Nath Bose 

GROW MORE VEGETABLES. EAT MORE 
VEGETABLES: By Eai Bahadur D, N, Mitra, With 
a joreward by the Pit, Hon, Lord Sinha of Raipur, 
Published hy the Calcutta University, Price Re. 

The author has succeeded in his honest attempts 
m these days of acute food shortage and he should be 
congratulated. The book is illustrative and is worth 
reading. Such books should be presented to the school- 
boys as a prize-book now-a-days. 

Robinbra Mohon Datta 

THE TREMBLING ECHO : By Adhyatam Singh. 
Published by Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 4 , Duration Address : Elms Court, 
Torrs Park, Ilfracombe, N, Devon, Price 3s. 6d, 

Forty-nine pieces are linked together in this book 
of ‘^A Poem'^ on the single theme of love Written 
in blank verse, and numbering so oddly, the subject- 
matter, for all the pieces is provided by love m different 
aspects of nature, fatalism, philosophy, emotion and 
romance. A traveller walks through dream, desolation, 
nature, society, iriendship— but m none can he 'lose 
himself except in love Besides passion only, these love- 
poems have an unmistakable association with a variety 
of ideas, an ennobled imagination, a restraint m expres- 
sion and soime pictorialness. In all, these are^ really 
excellent pieces in respect of their ideas, imageries and 
structurals. 

Santosh Chatteeji 

SANSKRIT 

SRI DEVIMAHATMYA : By B, Ramachandra 
Saima. N. Rajam and Co,, Vepery, Madras. Double 
Crown PP. 1-172. Price Re, 1-4. 

This IS a popular edition of the Devimahatmya 
section of the Markandeya Purana, together with vari- 
ous accessory matters (like dhyana, kavaca, stotra, 
rahHisyas, etc.) necessary for a ceremonial recitation of 
the former. A number of variants are noted, generally 
without making any reference to their sources. It mil 
be noticed that the text followed in Bengal contains 
some more variants not noted here. Occasional print- 
ing mistakes were detected here and there These are 
specially regrettable m a book, any inaccuracy m the 
recitation of which is supposed to be fraught with many 
evils. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

BENGALI 

JUDDHER DAKSHINA * By Amth Gopal Sen. 
Modem Book Agency, Calcutta, 1944^ Pp, 110+xiv. 
Price Re, 1-8. 

The author, who has already made a name as a 
writer of essays and tracts on economic topics in Bengali, 
has collected in this volume some of his articles on war- 
time economy and finance published from time to time 
in various periodicals Apart from the scientifi,c theore- 
tical background which he provides to such complicated 
monetary phenomena as currency inflation, lease-lend 
operations and rupee-sterling wedlock, the author dis- 
cusses the various aspects of Anglo-American financing 
of war from the viewpoint of what it has cost the 
people of India and how. The illusion of prosperity 
for the rich and the reality of distress for the poor 
iwhich inflation has brought in its train in India are 
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amply bome out by the author in a couple of chapters, 
Mr. Sen argues that tliose responsible for the formula- 
tion of monetary policy in this country could have 
anticipated in right tune the financial burden India 
would be called upon to bear for the prosecution of 
war, and could have prevented, as some of the principal 
belligerent countiies have done, the disastrous conse- 
quences of the unrestricted issue of paper money that 
have manifestly upset the normal economic and social 
life of the people. He draws attention to the case of 
Russia, Germany, Britain and United States. The 
author’s treatment of this subject would have been 
complete if he had devoted a few pages to the anti- 
infiationary measures that the Government of India, 
in spite of its bureaucratic apathy, has since launched 
and their possible beneficial efiects on our economic 
structure. 

A special word of tribute is due to Mr. Sens 
fine literary style which he employs in the treatment 
of these abstruse subjects. It is marked by clarity and 
precision, and is frequently punctuated with subtle 
humour, although sometimes marred by a ^ political 
emphasis verging on bias. This book, to which Prof. 
Benoy Sarkar adds a stimulating preface, is a valuable 
contribution to the not-too-wzde literature in Bengali 
on war economy and war finance as affecting Indi^i, 

Monindramohan Moulik 

^AGAT KONE PATHE : By Jogesh Chandra 
BagaL Published by S, K. Mitra and Bros.j 
Narkelbagan Lane, Calcutta, Pp. 220, Price Re, IS, 

This IS the fourth edition of one of the most popu- 
lar Juvenile books of Mr. Bagal 'who has already 
established himself as a successful writer in the line. 
Withm a short compass, the author Las given the 
stories of all nations controlling the destinies of the 
world. The smaller nations such as Iran, Thailand, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, etc , however, have not been neg- 
lected. Stories of nations have been brought up to 
date as far as February, 1944. 

This nicely printed well^bound volume will be suit- 
able not only as a book of study for the young but 
also as a Prize Book. 

A- 3. Dxjtta 

HINDI 

SWADHINTA KE PATH PAR : By GurudutL 
Vidya Mandir, Ltd,, New Delhi, Pp 577. Price Rs, 5, 

This is a collection of ten short stones which, both 
in type and technique, are almost of a novel kind. 
They could be variously labelled : tales covering con- 
temporary Indian history, ever since Gandhiji occupied 
the centre of our national stage; tales embodying an 
analysis and arguments of the several ideologies, set m 
motion by the fermenting impact of Gandhiji’s per- 
sonality and philosophy, particularly in politics, and 
by the world forces; or tales which have adopted a 
cinema-view ” of our struggle for self-emancipation in 
its present phase. Howsoever one might consider its 
anatomy, its appeal is unflagging, while its interest is 
all-absorbing. As one reads along one can identify 
this character or that whom he has known intimately 
among his friends and fellow-workers. In the opinion 
of the reviewer these stories furnish a more instructive 
and illuminating study and survey of the currents and 
cross-currents of our political-cwm-economic drama than 
any set, stilted ” books on the conflicting contempor- 
ary policies and programmes. 

G. M. 

MALAYALAM 

POWRA PRABHA— VISESHAL PRATHI (21st 
BrnfMAt Bmm4i IMi) ; Edited and Puhlkhed by 


Z, M, Paret, Editor, Powra Prabha. Printed at the 
Powra Prabha Press, Kottayam, Travancore Illustrated, 
4vo, Price not stated. 

This is the 21st Birthday Special Issue of the 
Powra Prabha, a Malayalam daily of Travancore. It 
contains articles, poems, short stories, 56 in all, from 
the pens of some wclJ-Imown poets, writers, lawyers, 
historians and archmologists, including Ulloor,” “ Mal- 
loor,’’ Vallathol,” Snmathi N. Lalitambika, T. K. 
Joseph and others, — not to speak of the inevitable 
Thunder-lightning Idt-minneUlndran ^ Also printed in 
it are messages of greetings to the paper icceived on the 
occasion of the Anniversaiy from Editors of newspaijt?s, 
Times of Indm, Bombay Chronicle, Bombay Sentinel 
and others. On the whole, as a book, it is neatly got- 
up with an attractive cover m coloius containing block- 
prints of five famous living men of the world (Churchill, 
Stalin, Roosevelt, Kai-shck and Jawaharlal Nehru). 
The Editor and Management of the Poiora Piahha are 
to be heartily congratulated on the production of this 
Special Issue, which is a fitting memorial to commemo- 
rate the happy event in the life of the paper. We wish 
the Powra Prabha a long and prosperous career so that 
it may serve the country as its Internal Monitor enter- 
taining no fear and expecting no favour from any 
quarter. 

On a perusal of the book, it can be found that the 
articles, poems, etc., vary greatly in subjects, style and 
length, being bound together by no link or continuity 
except the Editor’s approval and publication of them. 
It is a crowded canvas; but every stroke is worth the 
study The book should be read with no less profit than 
pleasure. 

At the same time, the absence of an editorial is 
keenly felt (the Prasihavann has been put ai, a wrong 
place) ; the contents and pages bear no serial numbers. 
These omissions are embarrassing to a reader. Moreover, 
articles for the education of the masses for the social 
economic and political advancement of the country are 
few in it. To such should have been given priority 
in a Special Issue like this, the more so when we realise 
the tremendous importance of this factor in the world 
of today. 

P. 0. Matthax 

GUJARATI 

ARJUNAURYASHI : By Govind H, Patel PrinU 
ed at the Arya Prakash Press, Anand, 194$. Cloth 
Cover. Pp. 62. Price annas ten. 

This is the poet’s ^^Jivan Jyoti” published as a 
second edition. The changes made in the original text 
make the verses more attractive. 

PARAG : By B. L. Mankad, M.A., B T. Publish-^ 
ed at the Liberal Lakshmi Printing Press, Rajkot. 194^. 
Paper Cover. Pp. I 44 . Price Rs, 2, 

Rhapsodies or prose-poems which arc meant to 
breathe sweet scent and solace to tired humanity. See 
the article Abeehine ” (p. 14). The writer has succeed- 
ed in his attempt. 

PRATIKSHA : By Ramamk Aralvala, Printed at 
the Kumar Printing, Ahmedahad, 194$. Thick Card- 
board, Pp, 120. Price Re. IS, 

The seventy-fout' short poems of this rising young 
poet are ably introduced by Mr. Umashankar Joshi, 
sharing the same category as the composer. All the 
excellences have been suitably brought out in the intro- 
duction and we have nothing to add. 



THE NAGA TRIBES ON OUR FRONTIER 

By SIVA SANXAR MITRA 


The valleys of the North-Eastern frontier of 
India, so long reputed to be the abode of peace 
and tranquillity in comparison with the historical 
gateway of N.-W. Frontier, have at last come 
to be resounded v ith the trumpets of war. The 
Japs are filtering through its valleys, hills and 
jungles and menacing the Allies’ communications 
alQBg it Last week Imphal was in the focus, 
^ow comes the news that the Japs are moving 
to the north and concentrating against Kohima 

Kohima is in the land of the Nagas. The 
Nagas, though little attention has been paid to 
them m the Indian history, have a long story 
of border warfares Their traditional character 
as successful jungles fighters has been illustrated 
m more than one determined attack upon the 
British espsditions in the late nineteenth century. 
Armed with their national weapons, a spear, a 
shield and a da’o and very recently with native 
manufactured guns from Manipur, they have 
ravaged* not only the Naga hill tracts, bub also 
have often come down to Sibsagar and Nowgong 
districts. Under the generic name of Naga is 
included a large number of virtually indepen- 
dent, tribes who are m sole occupation of the 
hill country from the northern boundary of 
Cachar to the banks of Dihing river in the 
extreme east of the Province of Assam These 
tribes are Rengmas, Nagas, Angamis, Kukis, 
Mikirs, Aos, etc. They all are sprung from a 
common stock of Indo-Chinese family of nations. 
They all speak different dialects, which are so 
distinct from one another that villages lying 
scarcely a day’s journey apart can only com- 
municate through an interpreter using a foreign 
tongue. 

The whole area is dotted with tiny villages. 
These villages particularly of the Angamis, are 
invariably built on the summits of the hills, and 
are strongly fortified with stone walls, stockades, 
ditches and look-outs. Every village has got a 
single entrance with a gate fortified anti barri- 
caded in a primitive way. The whole picture 

speaks of militancy. 

* * # * # 

Dated history of the Nagas begins with the 
advent of the British. It is said that they main- 
tained peaceful relations with the Ahom Kings 
of Assam. But soon after the British occupation 
pf the Province they began to make sudden 
invasions or rather raids on the districts of 
Nowgong and Sibsagar in the north and Cachar 
in the west. From now on begins the history 
of ^e burning of villages by both sides. Re- 
prisals and counter-reprisals came into vogue. 


Broadly speaking the history of British relations 
with the Nagas may be divided into four periods: 
(.1) the period of control from without, (2) the 
period of control from within, (3) the period 
of absolute non-mterference and (4) again the 
period of control from within, merging into gra- 
dual absorption into British territory. 

The first penod covers 1839 to 1846. The 
policy of subduing the tribes from without was 
a failure. Seven expeditions were undertaken 
during this period. Mr. Grange in his second 
expedition, met a stiff resistance, which he 
succeeded in overcoming During this operation 
he burnt down five villages. Temporarily it had 
its effect. But soon the Nagas were more enter- 
prising and began to raid the plains. To avenge 
this outrage Captain Eld entered the hills in 
1844 and burnt several of the guilty villages. 
The thing continued in thisi way for several 
years. The next period of controlling from within, 
establishing outposts m Samagutiug on the 
Kohima-Dimapur road and other places, is also 
a history of failures Bhogohand Daroga who 
was placed m charge of Samaguting outpost, be- 
came a terror to the tribes but soon he was 
brutally murdered with his sepoys. Lieutenant 
Vincent marched in to avenge the death of the 
Daroga He occupied Mozema. Once when he 
was visiting a neighbouring village, the Nagas 
burnt down Mozema In retaliation the Lieute- 
nant burnt the village of Jakhama. 

Then comes the period of non-interference 
from ^1851 to 1865. But instead of cooling the 
atmosphere, it encouraged the Nagas. During 
this period, no less than 22 Naga raids ocem-red. 

From 1866 again the period of interference 
began and with it retaliation and counter- 
retaliation. In 1873 a party under Lt. Holcombe 
explored the eastern hills No show of actual 
hostility was at first manifested. But in 1875 
the scene changed. *' The Nagas turned out in 
force, the party was surrounded and Lt. 
Holcombe and his followers, to the number of 
80, were treacherously massacred.” In 1878 a 
determined policy was initiated. This time 
Kohima w^as occupied. Mr. Damant, the Deputy 
Commissioner, accompanied by 21 sepoys and 50 
armed police proceeded to Klionoma. “ On reach- 
ing the gate of the village Mr. Damant was at 
once shot dead, and a volley was poured into the 
escort, who turned and fled, followed by the 

Nagas The Nagas then proceeded to besiege 

the garrison in the Kohima stockade, who were 
reduced to great straits for want of food and 
water. After a blockade of 12 days, the siege 
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was raised by the opportime arrival of a force Today the Nagas are the topics of the day. 
of Manipuri troops.”— (W W. Hunter). The fate of eastern Assam if not ol India, is 

After this in 1880, a regulai mihtaiy today interlinked with that of tliese unknown 
campaign was started against the Nagas, and tribes, fnie Nagas, forming the most irregular 
was continued as late as 1919. Thus one of Home Guards in the world, are operating 
the most turbulent areas was subjugated and against Japanese columns, 
brought under British administration. 


THE MILK PROBLEM IN INDIA 

By Pbof. R P SINGH, m.a., B.corn 

MiiLK occupies a unique position among human such as condensed milk, milk-powder, cheese and 
food-stuffs because it is by far the best single butter which were previously imported from ab- 
food available It happens to possess “ just road are not easily obtainable now, partly 
those dietary factors in which cereals and root because of shipping difficulties and partly because 
vegetables are deficient It is for this reason of the increased need for these products in the 
that the cow — ^the mam source of milk — hak been exporting countries themselves some of which 
the object of great veneration in India since are occupied by the enemy Condensed milk ana 
ancient times. But this feeling of religious milk powder possess long keeping cjualitij’’, are 
veneration has resulted in the people giving a nutritious foods, and are easy to handle, store 
long lease of life to worthless cattle, and such and transport to long distances at comparatively 
worthless cattle have tended to reduce the cheap cost, and tlius are of unique importance in 
quality of our live-stock The total milk pro- feeding the military and others during wartime 
duction in the country is extremely low though But a great shortage in their supply has rcsultea 
India has more cattleheads than the greater part in a marked diminution in the consumption of 
of the outer world. Here, as elsewhere, quantity milk both in the urban and rural areas, 
has militated against quality. At present an indiscriminate slaughter of 

In India, where a large proportion of the cattle is going on throughout the country This 
population subsists on vegetarian diet, milk is is mainly due to. the need for an abnormal food 
the only source of first-class protein and it has supply for military purposes. But it has resulted 
also to supply a considerable proportion ot^the m the disappearance of thousands of milch- 
mineral constituents and vitamins of the diet. />attle from the country.sirie and a fall in total 
But, unfortunately, the daily consumption of milk production. Mpreover, the recent famine 
milk per head is the lowest as compared with of Bengal and Orissa has killed a very large 
the other civilized countries of the world. Before number of milch-cattle and left others in such 
the outbreak of the present war it was only 6 to an emaciated condition iliat they cannot be 
7 ozs. in India whereas in New Zealand, Austra- expected to contribute their cinota to national 
lia, Great Britain and the XJ. S A it was milk production for some time to come 
56, 45, 39, and 35 ozs. respectively It has been In addition to the inadequate production of 
roughly calculated that only about one-fifth of milk m the country there is the serious problem 
the total population obtains the minimum phy- of adulteration. Generally, milk is mixed with 
siological requirement of milk and its products, uuelcan and infected water, and thus the nsk 
apd an overwhelming majority of the population from infection is very great. Co-operative and 
either goes without milk or gets it in very small Government dairies undoubtedly produce good 
quantities. After the outbreak of the present imik under proper hygienic conditions, but their 
war, however, the per capita consumption of production is very small as yet. Again, the 
milk has gone down further owing to the large quality of Indian milk obtained mainly from 
Government purchases at high prices for the cow and she-buffalo is poor,^ and this is partly 
use of military troops and prisoners of wars kept due to the inadequate herbage upon which the 
m the countiy. Moreover, certain milk products milch-cattle are fed. In many cases the eating 

1. Aykroyd . Vitarmns and Other Dietary Essen- 2. Vide, R. K. Mukerjee : Food Planrmg jor Fmr 
tiak, p. 149. Hundred Millions, p. 79. 
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of toxic plants results in the drying of milk and 
considerable injury to the different organs of 
the animal’s body such as the udder muscles. 

The yield of milk also varies from season 
to season, and these seasonal fluctuations in milk 
supply impose a gi'eat hardship upon the con- 
sumers in urban areas who generally get not only 
milk mixed with water, but also milk of diseased 
wws or buffaloes passed on either separately 
or along with the milk of othei cows and 
buffaloes This is highly detrimental to the 
health of the users. It has been noticed that 
milkmen usually pay no attention to the varia- 
tions in the chemical and bacteriological 
composition of milk at the time of bulking. This 
practice also leads to a deterioration in the 
quality of our milk. 

Another characteristic feature ot our milk 
trade is the lack of organisation which perpe- 
tuates inefficiency. The milk of small producer- 
retailers is not always up to the desired standard 
of quality. The art of milk production in India 
is primitive, and stands no comparison with that 
of the West wherfe milk is produced under con- 
trolled conditions and graded according to 
definite bacteriological standards before it is put 
in the market. Most of our producers do not 
realise the importance of hygienic precautions 
in milk production.® In cities they generally 
keep the milch-cattle in dingy rooms or m 
narrow lanes on sewage drains, and in the 
villages too the cattle-yards are littered with 
dung and manure. The hygienic value of milk 
produced under such conditions cannot but be 
questionable. Moreover, the Gowalas are not 
very particular about milking intervals which, if 
uneven, cause wide variations in quality, e.g , 
the butter fat easily varies from 2 to 3 per cent 
in such cases. They are also addicted to another 
mal-practice, namely, Phooka, whereby the 
period of lactation is artifically elongated Milk 
Obtained in this way is not at all healthful. 

Thus it is clear that the supply of milk in 
India is inadequate and that whatever milk is 
available is generally not up to the desired 
standard of purity and cleanliness. Therefore, 
if the per capita milk Consumption is to be in- 
creased to at least 16 ozs., which the experts in 
the science of nutrition regard to be the mini- 
mum in the interests of national health, there is 
an urgent need for augmenting the total milk 
production and making it available to the people 

^ 3. For further details regarding inefiioient miking 
me reader may refer to Science and Cviture,^ Vol., VI, 
Clo._ 5. Article on Production of Clean Milk in an 
Indvm Household, 


at cheap prices. This is not an easy task, but, 
nevertheless, sustamed and strenuous efforts 
should be made to increase the consumption ot 
milk as it has been successfully done in Great 
Britain during the past decade 

From the experiments earned out at some 
of the Government fanhs it has been foimd that, 
as a result of selective breeding and better 
feeding and management, milk production can 
be considerably increased. So the milkmen 
should pay greater attention to this aspect of 
daily farming. Fodder crops and legumes should 
be cultivated on a larger scale because at present 
almost all the available piec^ of arable land 
are utilised for growing cereals and other crops 
which fetch high prices. Near big cities there 
should be established ‘ Dairy Areas ’ which will 
be in a better position to supply superior quality 
milk to the consumers owing to the facilities of 
adequate fodder supply and of keeping service- 
able diy cows and buffaloes which, in many 
cases, are, at present, handed over to the abattoir. 
Greater restrictions should be put on the holo- 
caust of superior breed animals. This is of such 
vital importance that the Food Grains Policy 
Committee has also stressed the need of ‘ presen’- 
ing the plough cattle, transport bulls and milch 
animals in the interest ol foefa production of the 
country.’ 

Again, in many cities and towns trade m 
adulterated milk has assumed the proportions 
of a scandal The various Provincial Govern- 
ments have tried to combat the evil, but it has 
not been eradicated as yet. It is, therefore, 
imperative to lay down local standards of 
quality and purity (both for summer and winter) , 
and to discourage the sale of loose, unbottled 
milk. The milk-producers should be graded 
and paid for on the basis of quality — fab content, 
cleanliness and freedom of the herd from disease 
The best milk available should be directed to 
the liquid market, and only this milk should be 
offered to the public. 

The nutrition value of milk does not need 
to be stressed. It is “ richly endowed with pro- 
tein of high biological value and with important 
mineral salts and vitamins,”^ and it is essential 
for growth and health. Indeed, if the aim of 
post-war policy is to be to support the population 
at a higher standard of living, then the provi- 
sion of milk must be the first consideration 
The Hot Springs Conference has also recom- 
mended the production of larger quantities of 


4. Aykroyd : Op. cit., p. 209. 
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protective foods like milk and vegetables. But should be chalked out, and the objective should 
if a truly enormous increase in the consumption be the provision of abundant, clean and cheap 
of milk is wanted, then the beginning must be milk for the consumer. This is really a very 
made from now. A ' National Milk Policy ’ simple objective and can hardly bo challenged. 

THE DEAF-MUTES IN INDIA 

By NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJOOMDAR 
Zone-Seci’etary, Convention of the Teachers of Deaf in India 


Fhom the very origin of the human race, there 
has been a section of people who, from birth 
or due to some accident, have been greatly handi- 
capped for the struggle of life The deaf and 
dumb, the blind and so on fall victims to this 
miserable category. In former days these 
wretched fellows were looked down upon by the 
society or the state at large. But it is. a very 
hopeful sign of progress that men are changing 
their attitudes towards these fellowmen of then's. 
Along with the world, India also is realizing 
the social importance of this section of popula- 
tion. It IS of course the outcome of the present 
scientific civilization and humanitarian sense. 
In this country of dark pessimism and political 
backwardness, one feels elated to see various 
attempts to turn these handicapped, half-grown 
persons into perfect, full-growni citizens. Many 
a noble son of India at present deeply feels that 
he is under an obligation to help and not to 
hinder the harmonious progress of these defective 
brethren. These handicapped people are placed 
under our charge. We must have to prepare 
them for their life’s battle. We must develop' 
them intto well-rounded men*' and Women 'fto 
take their respective places in the busy world. 
We must help them to be self-reliant and self- 
confident, so that they may live a life of service 
to the community and of greatest enjoyment to 
themselves. If such be not the aims of those 
who feel for the deaf-mutes, if we fail to mini- 
mize the number of these unfortunate brethren 
of our society, we must fail in our mission as 
'men’ in the truest sense of the term. There 
can be m that case little hope for the successful 
realization of our humanitarian object in view. 
Our success depends on how well we fit these 
handicapped people to become perfect citizens 
of our Community. So it can be better imagined 
than described how tremendous is our respoHr. 
sibility in guiding the destiny of so many lives 
seriously impaired by the absence of one of their 
sense-organs. Wje will be failing in .discharging 
our duties, if we do not try our best to equip 
these people properly so that they may not lack 


rest of mankind. The educated Indians will be 
morally criminal, if they do not care as far 
as possible to enable each deaf or dumb of India 
to attain the highest social, intellectual and eco- 
nomic position in life. 

It need hardly be reminded that to achieve 
this noble end is a very difficult task. It is also 
needless to say how perplexing and pressing is 
our problem — the problem of education of a class 
of people, living in a world of silence and striving 
to have it against fearful odds. Yet the/e have 
been considerable efforts to achieve it. Hence 
we see in India today the establishment of so 
many institutions for the Deaf and Dumb .and 
the Blind. 

As to the deaf and dumb education, it may 
be mentioned that it is a recent inauguration in 
India, yet by this short time there has been 
established a good number of deaf and dumb 
schools having different training schemes and 
academic activities. But yet much work has to 
be done, if we are to place this educatfon on a 
satisfactoiy footing. India has a deaf and dumb 
population of more than two lacs and a half and 
only a little over 1,000 of these unfortunate 
fellows are getting education in the different 
schools scattered throughout the country. The 
enterprise is mostly dependent on voluntary 
private efforts; because there is a very insigni- 
ficant amount of grant from the government. 
Moreover, the expenses for this education are 
very much greater in proportion to those of 
ordinary education.', because much individual 
treatment is required. Hence the difficulty of 
the task. It naturally requires much more finan- 
cial support from the generous public. Without 
public donations, these noble attempts of a few 
noble individuals will be nipped in the bud 
undoubtedly. 

As to the enterprise of the noble workers,, 
it is evident that the difficulty should be a 
stimulus to further effort. It is never feasible 
that we diould have these innumerable brothers 
to be merely burdens of the society. We mst 
have to make special ^ort on their behalfp 
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of the society. But here we must remember 
that this should not be regarded as doing a 
favour to an inferior race of people. They are 
in no way inferior to ourselves They are also 
of the same stuff that we are made of, and are 
therefore our equals. The examples of those 
who have become great among them show that 


they also can reach the highest pinnacle of suc- 
cess in life. So there is no room for thinking 
that we shall do all these things out of pity. 
It is their birth-right to be ‘ men ’ in the real 
sense of the term; and hence, it is our duty to 
help them to be so. 


PLANNING FOR INDIA’S UNITY 

By Peofessoe MANECK B PITHAWALLA, dsc., fg.s., 
University Teacher in Geography for Post-graduate Research 


Whateveb may be the views of the different 
political organisations in India, like the Moslem 
League, the Indian National Congress or the 
Hindu Mahasabha, regarding the future gover- 
nance of the country, it must be admitted by 
all ^ts best well-wishers that nature is against 
any vivisection; and attempts at any artificial 
divisions of the land, such as Pakistan or Hindu- 
stan, will be detrimental to its welfare. That 
India must be one united nation at all costs, 
if it IS to prosper in future, cannot be gainsaid 
by any wise politician, Indian or foreign. 

The Future of the World 

The future of all the nations of the world 
depends upon good neighbourliness, good nom'ish- 
iiient and good defence. The abolition of hatred, 
poverty and unsafeness should be the aim of all 
post-war planning. 

If the w'hole W'orld is to be considered as a 
happy family, it is absolutely necessary that 
we in India and of the old world should set an 
example to those of the new' world m this respect. 
There should be no proposals for any undue, 
unnecessary and unnatural partitions of the 
country to gratify the gi’eeds and the needs of 
any particular class of people. 

India, however, is a vast sub-continent 
Nature has made it a conglomeration of many 
regions, many climates, many environs and there- 
fore there are many kinds of people with high 
ideals living in them. At the same time, it is 
well guarded by long chains of mountains with 
suitaWe passes in the north-west and a 5,0(W 
miles long coastland, thus allowing its inhabi- 
tants to live peacefully within the limits and 
stimulating it with fresh immigrants to form one 
great civilisation after making the necessary 
idjustments. 

It is an exceedingly good geographical umt 
for forming one nation with one national goal 


of its own. If any divisions of it must be made 
for their proper and convenient government, 
they, must be natural. 

The Communal Tangle 

The present political boundaries, hap- 
hazardly made, are the greatest hindrances to all 
its progress. The peculiar sizes and shapes of 
the various presidencies and provinces together 
with the Native States within them, are the 
most unnatural for our purpose 

They w'ere due to strange historical circum- 
stances and chance treaties. They have made the 
peoples, living within them, think m terms of 
party politics and not of real culture. They 
have created so much provincialism, unworthy 
of any great country Under provincial auto- 
nomy, recently gi’anted by the British rulers, 
the situation has become worse and the essential 
unity of India is fast breaking up. The cleavage 
between several provinces, e.g , Bihar and Bengal, 
Smd and the Punjab, Ceylon and South India, 
is really due to these artificial political barriers 
and rugged provincial boundaries. 

The Map of India to be Rb-deawn 

What then is the remedy ? Since India is 
such a big country with very different physio- 
gjraphic feature^,’ a !re-|division of the w’hole 
counW on a really natural and cultural basis 
should be made with a provision for a re-union 
of them with convenient lines of communication 
and for a regrafting of them with common 
national ideals, under a benign and representa- 
tive Central Government. In other words, if 
India must be divided for its efficient adminis- 
tration and maximum benefit and for its most 
beneficial government of the peoples, its best 
divisions should be physiographic with natural 
boundaries and congenial environmental influ- 
ences for their growth and evolution. (See my 
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“Physiographic Divisions of India, Burma and 
Ceylon,” Science and Culture, May 1942) 

Certain river courses, mountain chaws and 
plateau blocks are partial nature-designed com- 
partments which will suit all those who come 
under their control and influence. In our countiy 
good rivers have offered good homes to all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. Within these 
regions all the diversities of human life, food, 
clothes and general welfare must disappear. 
Alan is born to make adjustments to such en- 
vironments and make a beneficial use of them 
for his growth and advancement in life. They 
offer to him the necessary stimulus also to modi- 
fy these environments, if necessary, for his entire 
benefit. Within such natural physiographic 
regions, there is no distinction of caste or creed. 
Their prosperity prospers all, their adversity 
also affects all adversely, Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis and others. 

These divisions and boundaries proposed 
should conform, vnlthout the trammels of any 
■political boundaries, to all the natural conditions 
prevailing within the various regions. There 
must be a stable physical background to rely 
upon and the influence of certain homogeneous 
natural environments of a more or less perma- 
nent character must be great. In my paper on 
“Some Co-relations between Cultural Regions 
and Physiographic Divisions of India,” I am 
showing that physical divisions also produce 
cultures peculiar to themselves without any 
communal barriers and that when such cultures 
get mingled like the fresh waters of detached 
lakes by a process of spiritual irrigation, they 
are likely to produce an All-India Culture, for 
which we all crave in these days of communal 
tensions and rivalries. 

Nehiher PAXismN Noa Hindustan 

It is only by one united force that we can 
make these natural regions yield tlie best of 
fruits. Any other proposal that tends to dis- 
integrate India should not therefore be 
entertained. In terms of the Lahore Resolution 
of 1940, passed by the All-India Muslim League, 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority, 
e.g, Sind, the Punjab, Bengal and North-West 
Frontier Province are required to form them- 
selves into independent states, and in the rest of 
India which is nearly three-fourths, the provinces 
are to be at liberty to form themselves indepen- 
dent states so that there would be two 
independent states, Pakistan and Hindustan with 
provisions to form convenient units within these 
states. The Muslims fear that any central 


government based upon the existing provinces 
would be likely to hand the destiny of the whole 
of India over to a permanent Hindu majority, 
because the population of seven of them is mainly 
Hindu and only in a few of them mentioned 
above, it is mainly Moslem So the proposal is to 
redraw the map of the countiy in such a way 
or manner that, within the new states, the exist- 
ing provinces might be recouped, each with ail 
economic basis of its own and affording the 
crucial advantage of falling into two mainly 
Hindu and two mainly Aluslim regions. The 
most likely result will be that India will be 
broken up into two independent and therefore 
unfriendly States, with no guarantee for its 
future welfare altogether Besides, the economic 
products are typical of the regions and there- 
fore not suitable for making the individual 
provinces self-sufficient and independent, while 
the whole of India can be made an independent 
unit, by a proper planning and mterchango, of the 
products of all the parts on an AIL-India' basis. 

Pbdp. Coupiand’s Plan Examined 

Another proposal for India’s divisions has 
been recently made by Prof. R. C. Coupland in 
his book on The FutWe of India and a discus- 
sion on his thesis of a regional distribution is 
held by Sir Edward Gugg, former Finance 
Secretary to the War Office, to the effect that 
India’s provinces and states can be made self- 
governing under four regional governments, 'uiz., 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Delta and the Deccan 
regions This so-called re-distributiou would 
also be unprofitable and would produce a 
Pakistan of the worst type m our country. 

Although regional, Prof. Coupland’s plan 
suffers from two main faults ; 

1. It is not thoroughly scientific, e.g., 
there cannot be an entire separation of the 
Ganges Delta from the main body of the river 
valley both upper and middle, for the sake ol 
the majority of the people living in it. The delta 
alone cannot be self-siifficient in any way. The 
food and famine trouble in Bengal today, apart 
from any misrule or any mismanagement, is due 
to Nature’s doings, — bad and ins^cient crops, 
cyclonic storms and the Damodar river floods 
and even air raids. Fish which is the stable 
food of millions of Bengalees, could not be pro- 
cured at the same time The very poverty of 
Bengal is due to its most thickly populated 
condition, which cannot be relieved by parti- 
tioning it against the remaining parts of tJ^e 
valley. It must also be noted ttiat the Gangd^ 
Delta and the Indus Basin, in spite of their' 
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having an ethnological and communal relation- 
ship, are from the point of view of economic 
products dissimilar and are therefore not likely 
lo become self-supporting and therefore self- 
governing. They are sadly deficient m mineral 
deposits, even fuel, coal etc., in which the Penin- 
sular area including the “ Deccan Regions ” are 
rich, so that the partitions proposed by the 
Professor, would be poor even from the point 
^ view of. a prosperous Pakistan. In fact, in 
any scheme of a division of our country, this 
balancing factor of natural, economic wealth 
cannot be neglected, however inconvenient it 
may appear to be to one or the other community 
living in it. In any case, there ou^t to be a 
tree and healthy interchange of materials 
between the Divisions physiographically made, 
as shown above. (See my paper on “ The 
Mineral Kingdom and the Mineral Resources of 
India,’’ Bombay 1943). 

2 The second grave defect of the scheme 
is that it is quite imperfect, e.g., the Deccan 
regioij^ are not a single region From the points 
of view of soils, water supply, climates, pro- 
ducts and even^ of cultures, they resolve 
themselves into several distinct regions. 

IJnity in Divbjhsities the only Solution 

So we can see that it is difficult to propose 
any workable scheme of regional distribution of 
India and still more difficult to put it into 
practice, without the aid of the science of 
Geography and without seeking unity in diver- 
sities by breaking up the present political 
boundaries and setting up new and natural ones. 
The cry in India for new and separate provinces' 
can also be satisfied thereby. The difficulties 


of the various Native States can be solved like- 
wise by forming a Federation of a suitable nature 
within the new boundaries. Religion must have 
no place in Indian politics. Not religion but 
culture must be our criterion and cultures must 
be born of the natural physiographic regions 
proposed by us. If therefore natural physio- 
graphic boundaries with suitable communication 
lines between them are put up, the new and 
natural divisions will start a free and self- 
suppoiting life withm their limits but without 
any regard to the castes and creeds of the peoples 
living in them and at the same time producing 
a healthy mingling of their cultures. In the long 
run they will make India, under a beneficent 
Central Government, one united nation, ready 
to give its share in the planning of international 
affairs in the new world, which is taking its birth 
at the present moment. 

OlNCLUSION 

So ive appeal to all the different leaders of 
India to pool their cultui’es together, whatever 
their religious beliefs, and form one national 
civilisation apart from their religions. India’s 
constitution should never be based on the Quran 
or the Vedas but on Nature. 

The Indian nation can be likened to the 
age-old Banyan tree, whose massive trunk has 
well settled in the rich soil of the mother-earth 
and whose large branches and small branches 
are different communities and creeds which still 
cling, m a congenial atmosphere, to their kith 
and kin, and from whose sides fall the hanging 
roots which long to meet the mother, who gave 
them birth, once agam. May it flourish for 
ever long I 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

By BEPIN B. BANERJI 

The co-operative movement is on its last legs had in them the germ that at last laid the move- 
in this unfortunate province (Bengal). It was ment low. Like an insiduous disease they 
ushered with much fanfare and fete but it developed symptoms which have in the end 
collapsed amidst tlie tears and lamentations of brought about the present inpasse Had proper 
thousands of widows and middle-class people care and foresight been shown, the growth might 
w'ho, to all intents and purposes, financed it, have been arrested betimes and a sad failure 
when it relapsed from co-operative into a credit would not have resulted as it has done now. 
system. The unlimited liabililies wdiieh were The liabilities of the members of the rural 
tiifftted out as the main plank of the movement societies who were to take loans from the central 
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banks for the betterment of their condition are 
unlimited and here the shrewd people of the 
country-side stole a march on the enlightened 
authors of the movement in surreptitiously 
enlisting men as members who had neither any 
land nor had they inherited any property at 
the tune. Had this little germ lying dormant 
in the movement been properly diagnosed before- 
hand, the catastrophe might have been averted. 
But as this was not, or could not have been, done, 
the members without assets for unlimited liabili- 
ties to operate, snapped them fingers at the 
very foundation of the movement in getting not 
only a rate of interest lower than the one deman- 
ded by the maha^ans but also a chance of not 
paying, landless as they are, even the capital 
amount borrowed. They w^ere, in short, free to 
borrow, but unable to pay. , And this could not 
have been foreseen and forestalled. 

The propertied members, on the other hand, 
found a loop-hole in the law so as not to pay, 
for, there is nothing in it that prevents them 
from alienating their property when unlimited 
liabilities are set in motion against them. 

The authorities seemed at long last to wake 
up to what they could not foresee in the beginning 
and to devise means to rectify the errors of the 
past by increasing the staff, as if an army of 
officers can work mijracles on non-propertied 
members to pay and compel the propertied mem- 
bers to obey their command as the law. What 
they can at best do is to test the new recruits. 
But new recruits are very rare now, for, capital 
which is always very shy has of late become 
shyer owing to tihe unsettled state of the people’s 
mind at present, breach of contract to pay on 
maturity and, last but not least, to the embez- 
zlements and other ugly incidents that occurred 
in several co-operative banks and societies. So 
the increase has, from this point of view, been 
an imposition on the already over-burdened and 
almost dying orgamsation. And, as the Reserve 
Bank has given a blank cheque and flatly re- 
fused to help the movement, the additional cost 
will be the last straw that will break the back 
of the movement. 

The Government help and the fresh capital 
thus failing, all that the officers and the men 
under them, both old and new, can do to prove 
the raison d’tre of their existence is to develop 
among the village people the co-operative spirit 
for which the movement has been inaugurated 
in all the civilised countries of the world. But 
the village people take loans here, as a rule, on 
qu^tionable assets, at a very low rate of interest 


and spend them not so much for tjhe improve- 
ment of education, sanitation, agiiculture, etc , 
as for marriage festivities, cinema shows, 
gambling and the like. And they can very 
well do it, as the money comes m very handy 
with no very great obligations to pay. This 
squandering habit is now to be checked and 
a spirit of thrift is to be engendered among the 
village people for the well-being of the society 
in which they live, or, in other words, the move^ 
ment is to be pushed back to what its name 
implies. 

The first thing, that the officers and 
the men under them should do is to give a 
turn to the individualistic trend of the people’s 
mind and to train them to work in a spirit of 
co-operation in the interest of their common good. 
Unless the officers of tlie Department of Co- 
operative Societies can organise and develop this 
team-work and instil into the minds of the 
people the value of working m concert, tlie move- 
ment can hardly be dragged out of the mire into 
which it has sunken. 

If the people be trained in this fundamental 
principle of the movement by, merging self in 
social welfare, such proposals as long-term loan, 
marketing, etc., will be easy sailing. Unless the 
foundation be strong, any amount of plastering 
and embellishing the walls, balconies and corri- 
dors cannot keep the edifice standing. The long- 
term loan will certainly give the ryots facilities 
to pay and the pooling together of the produce 
for marketing will no doubt ensure better profit 
with less trouble, but, habituated as they are, 
they cannot do it themselves, unless a suitably 
trained staff be found to break their age-long 
slumber and awake them to the democratic ideal 
of the movement If the spirit of “ live and 
let live ” be fostered and maintained among the 
rural people, or, in other words, if the people 
can be made to feel that their very existence 
hangs on co-operation, then and then alone any 
help that may come to them from outside to 
tide over a most unprecedented situation can be 
fully utilised to their benefit; otherwise, 
“money got will be money squandered,” as it 
was done before. And for this the whole army 
of the officers of the Department, both higli and 
low, may be mobilised to fight illiteracy, indeb- 
tedness, insanitation and a thousand and one 
other ills of village life through a movement 
which was so hopefully forecasted at tlie start 
but which so dismally fizzled out in the end 
owing to lack of proper care and supervision in 
the past. 



Social Progress ; Food 

Food is the most important of human re- 
quirements and the social progress of a country 
depends upon the abundance of the quality and 
variety of niilriiious fooil available for its 
population. Writes P. G. Shah in The Social 
Service Quarterly : 

India IS emmcnily an agricultural country with 
87 per cent, of its population living in rural areas, out 
of which 65 per cent, is directly engaged in agnciilfcrre 
India is associated so much with poverty and famine 
that it is forgotten that, with its large population of 
about one-fifth of the whole world and its vast land 
resources, India is among the foremost producers of 
food world. India is the largest single producer 

of important commodities like sugar, groundnut, jute 
and lac. It occupies a very creditable place as the 
second producer in the world for tea, lice and cotton. 
This high position is not accidental, as will also be seen 
from, the fact that India also holds the world's record 
for its cattle and livestock. It has the largest bovine 
population in the world holding nearly one-fourth of the 
total, ie,, 167 out of 690 million, cattle population. 
Even though the vastness of the cattle population, like 
the^ human population, is not an unmixed blessing, if 
their health, vitality and utility are of a limited order, 

I mention these facts to indicate the lines of fui-ther 
progress. 

If India with its resouces not yet fully 
developed already occupies such a high posi- 
tion in the world economy, what can it not 
achieve if her resources are fully and properly 
developed ? 

In India, the average yield of cotton per acre is 
as low as 90 lbs., compared with 150 lbs. of the United 
States and the 450 lbs of Egypt. In. rice, the Indian 
average of 750 to 900 lbs. compares not unfavourably 
With that of Indo-Chma and Siam, but is far below 
America's 1,500 lbs., Egypt’s 2,000, Japan’s 2,300 and 
Italy’s 3,000 lbs. In wheat, India’s 650 lbs, is below 
Australia’s 710, Argentina’s 780, _ America’s 850, Canada’s 
975 and Europe’s 1,150. Here is scope for work for the 
scientific plant-breeder, for the rural development boards, 
agrictiltural associations, officers of the Agricultural 
Department and for the farmers themselves. 

Not only larger production per acre but more 
intensive cultivation of the soil is also necessary. 

Out of the total area of 1,005 million acres, only 
340 million acres are actually sown with crops and only 
74 per cent, of the cultivable area is brought under the 
plough. Over 100 million acres are shown as ^'cultur- 
able waste other than fallow,” while the fallow land 
a^unts to 58 million acres. If' all this land is success-’ 
imy cultivated, an enormous amount of extra food 
#id earning power would be available for social progress. 

50-10 


The importance attached to questions of 
food, those of its price, quality and quantity, 
procurement and distribution, at the present 
(lay# should be a permanent feature of our social 
policy. 

But I may mention m passing that in 1933 Major- 
General Sir John Megaw, Director-Geneial, Indian 
Medical Service had collected sufficient evidence ^ (Ati 
Enquiiy mto Certain Puhho Health Aspects of Village 
Life m India) to come to the startling conclusion that 
only about 39 per cent, of the people were well- 
nourished, 41 per cent, as poorly nourished and 20 
per cent, as badly nourished.”' In the opimon of 
another expert of international fame, Dr Aykroyd, 
“ if the entire population had enough to eat, an increase 
of 20 to 30 per cent in food production would be 
absorbed.” These facts indicate what further progiess 
IS necessary for increasing our food resources, in prevent- 
ing their destruction by insects and pests, and in proper 
marketing and distribution. We should all wish success 
to the present Food Member, Sir J. P. Shrivastava who 
has declared it to be “ his ambition to see India a coun- 
try where every one has a square deal, and four square 
meals a day.” We might as well specify that these meals 
should provide healthy and balanced diet contaiuing 
from 2,400 to 3,060 calories of heat units and adequate 
variety and abundance vitamins, to suit conditions 
of work, climate and constitution, if social progress is to 
be maintained. 

. * Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 

(16864743) 

The bicentenary of the death of Maharaja 
Sawai Jai Singh II, ruler of the State of Amber 
and founder of the city of Jaipur, deserves more 
than a passing notice, so varied were his activi- 
ties and so remarkable his gifts. M. F. Soona- 
wala writes in Science and Culture : 

It would be well to glance at the political and 
intellectual setting in which Jai Singh was placed, 
if his worth is to be truly appreciated. Maharaja Jai 
Singh succeeded to the sovereignty of Jaipur, then 
known as Amber in 1699, at the age of tliirbeen. Eight 
years later, in 1707, Aurangzeb, the last of the ^ great 
Moghuls passed away, and was succeeded by the line of 
the lesser Moghuls, from whose infirm grasp power was 
gradually to slip away. The house that Babar built 
was showing signs of decay; though the convulsion that 
cracked its veiy foundations camo in 1739 when Delhi 
was sacked by Nadir Shah. This was in the fortieth 
year of Jai Singh’s reign and four years before his 
death. The old empire was passing away, and new and 
powerful forces were gathering strength in the north, 
the east and the south. During these troublesome 
times Jai Singh stood loyally by the throne of Delhi, 
and his reputation in the court always stood high* Hq 
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was called upon to become, first, the governor of the 
province of Agm, and 'was later transferred to the 
governorship of Malwa. He was wise to take notice 
of the rising power of the Mahrathas, and as a result 
of his persuasion Malwa was finally ceded by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah to the Peshwa to be held 
perpetually in nominal fief to the throne of Delhi. It 
was due to his intercession that the sore of the Jesit/a 
tax (Poll-tax on non-Mushms) was finally removed. 
Jai Singh took the opportunity to establish the pem^er 
of his house on a firm and solid basis amongst the 
Rajput States, and considerably extended the frontiers 
of his territories. ^ He felt the situation of his capital 
at Amber too insecure against invaders, and he 
decided m 1728 to shift about seven miles south^ward to 
a new city he founded, and this he named Jaipur.' This 
is unique amongst Indian cities in plan and 
layout, and still stands a monument to its founder's 
passion for precision and regularity; for its principal 
thoroughfares (width 110 ft ) run east and west and the 
main cross-roads run north and south. The Temple of 
the Sun stands a hvhite-robed sentinel over it at the 
eastern extremity on a hill on the outskirts of the 
city. The chief engineer in the construction of the 
city was Yidyadhar Bhattacharyya, a Brahmin of Bengali 
extraction, and descendant of one of the Brahmins who 
was brought by Jai Singh^s ancestor Maharaja Man 
Smgh from Bengal. 

The precision 'and elegance of the methods 
of astronomy and the mystic lore of astrology 
had early cast a spell upon Jai Singh. 


of astronomy, the principal source of which was the 
Siddhmita. The origin and date of this work are 
not easily traceable But, Jai Singh undoubtedly missed 
in It the precise observational data for which he longed. 
The dominant influence of the Greco-Babylonian school 
of astronomy had been lelt in the East smee the time 
of the Seleucids (313 B.C.— 65 A.D.) and continued to 
be a living force when Europe, on the break up of the 
Roman Empire Inpsed into barbarism during the times 
known as the Dark Ages. But during these times, the 
Moslems became the custodians of the culture of the 
Babylonians and the Greeks. The basis -of the astr^a^ 
mical lore amongst the Moslems was Ptolemy’s great 
work, Syniaxia, which in Arabic translation is Imown 
as M Mapsta It reappears later in Europe under the 
name The Almdgest. But the Moslem Savants made 
constant addition to tins store of knowleiige, from their 
own observations and studies. Jai Singh studied it 
carefully from Muslim sources, and it is known to him 
as Mtjasii, He appears also to have studied with dili- 
gence the elements of Euclid from the translation of 
Nasir ul Dm al Tusi who lived about the middle of the 
13th century. Jai Smgh was much impressed and 
attracted by the work of the Muslim astronomers, wli-ose 
anxiety to carry out precision measurements found a 
ready echo in his heart. 

The work of Mirza Ulugh Beg (1393 — ^1449 
A.D.) and his assistant, Jamshid el K^ashi, is 
especially noteworthy. 

A gi*andson of Timur the Lame, Ulugh Beg was a 
uiier and an astronomer even as Jai Smgh was m later 


By intense study and application he made 
hlmSelf ' conversant with the traditional Hindu system 
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times. Mirza [Hugh Beg devoted himself with ^ great 
zeal to astronomical studies all his life till it was ulti- 
mately cut short by the dagger of the assassin. Ulugh 
Beg had erected an observatory at Samarkand about 
1^5 A.D., and from his numerous observations had 
compiled a set of useful astronomihal tables whirh super- 
seded those of Ptolemy. 

The tables of Ulugh Beg were adopted by 
Jai Singh as basis for his future work. 

The Arabs and other Muslims astronomers 
were adepts in the constiaiction and use of the 
astrolabie, but here Jai 8ingh differed from them, and 
was always suspicious of brass instruments which, he 
argued, could never yield results of any high accuracy 
because of their mechanical imperfectiocs; He early 
decided to erect firm and stable masonry instruments, 
giving them such generous dimensions that with their 
aid, accuracy in observations which was still then uu- 
livalled could be achieved. 

While Jai Singh was busy in these projects, a revo- 
lution had already taken place in European Astronomy 
through the labours of Copernicus (1470-1542), Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601), Kepler (1571-1630), Galiloa (1570- 
1642) -and Newton (1642-1727). 

Jai Singh’s thirst for knowledge was insatiable, and 
any source was welcome to him which could allay it. 
For this purpo&e, he sent emissaries to distant lands, 
Muslims like Muhammad Sharif and Muhammad Mahdi 
to the Muslim centres of learning; and “several skilful 
persons along with Padre Manuel,” as the Maharaja 
himself puts it, to Europe. 

Jai Singh invited scholars to Jaipur for 
consultation. Perhaps, the most picturesque of 
these was Jouvier de Sylva, the Portuguese, who 
made Jaipur his home. 

From these sources Jai Singh became acquaAed 
with the pnnciples'and use of the logarithms and tri^- 
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nometrical ratios, and also with the astronomical tables 
of Flamsteedj the first Astronomer "Royal of Great 
Britain (HistOTia Coelestis Briitanica) and la Hire’s 
Tdhula Astf07iomioa. Jai Singh docs not appear to 
have realized the full significance of the revolution in 
astronomical knowledge brought about between 147S and 
1687. He valued astronomy, like most^ of his European 
contemporaries, on account of its use in astrology He., 
the pseudo-science of predicting the future from posi- 
tions of planets, sun and the moon), and does not 
appear to have realized that after the successful explana- 
tion of planetary motion bv Newton, astrology had lost 
all pretensions to a scientific basis. 

About 1724, Jai Singh constructed his first 
observatory at Delhi with masonry instruments, 
which he preferred to brass ones. 

He spent seven years of careful observation, which 
he decided to embody in proper tables. His principal 
collaborator in this as well as all subsequent work was 
Pandit Jagannath (a Brahmin of Telugu extraction) 
who was equally at home in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, 
learned in Hindu as well as Muslim astronomical lore 
With the aid of Jagannath, he got the Arabic version of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest translated into Sanskrit under the 
name Bamrat Siddhanta (lit. the emperor amon^t 
astronomical treatises) and Euclid’s elements under the 
name Rekhdgamta. 

Ripe with experience gathered • at Delhi, 
iv^aharaja Jai Singh constructed an observatory 
On an even more ambitious scale at his newly 
founded capital, Jaipur about the year 1734. 

^Jai Singh’s Tables give the numbers of constella- 
mons and stars with their longitudes, latitudes, right 
iWeensidns, declinations, and ma^itudes. It thus closely 
^follows the lines of the catalogue of Ulugh Beg. 


This important work Jai Singh dedicated to Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, 


Russia 

During March, the Russian front remained 
the most interesting. The New Review observes: 

Of the Russian front, the_ northern sector witnessed 
sensational changes but remained of secondary import- 
tance. The Red army achieved local victories but miost 
of the initiative was on the side of the enemy who fell 
back on a shorter and stronger line; instead of mounting 
guard on a sinuous line round Leningrad, they have 
retired on the Narva-Peipus defences which have so far 
resiisfted all Soviet assaults. It is probable that the Nazi 
losses have been jargely compensated by this orderly 
shortening of a difficult and unpromising front. 

On the southern sector, operations were of a differ- 
ent type; most of the initiative belonged to the Soviet, 
and on the Soviet side, the leading role was given to 
Marshal Zhukov who commands the fost Ukrainian front. 

Zhukov replaced Vatutin, the tank expert and the 
hero of Kharkov and Kiev. Zhukov is close to fifty, he 
fo'iight in the Red Revolution, was a teacher at military 
schools and, like all sensible Soviet generals, stays away 
from the public eye. After the Finnish war he helped 
ShaposhnikoY and Timoshenko to train the new army 
under most realistic warfare conditions. Later he was 
entrusted with the outer defence of Moscow and with 
the winter offensive which pushed the Germans back 
to the Rzhev line; then in the summer offensive of 1%2, 
he held the all-important pivot of Voronezh. When 
Bhaposhnikov fell ill.^ Zhukov was brought into Stalin’s 
inner militaAT ooimcil; he is even said to be Stalin’s 
Favourite officer, his Linbimets. Early this year he was 
assigned to the decisive part of the southern front. 
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Vatutin 3aa<i pushed the line across the Polish fron- 
tier and then vainly turned to achieve a break-through 
at Vinnitsa and IJman. Zhukov delivered his first mighty 
blow further north-west and struck at the German sec^ 
tor in front of Proskurov and Tamopol; he succeeded 
in pushing through the German defence^ and reached 
the Odessa-Lwow railway-hne which was the last rail 
communication running parallel to the German rear. 
Once it was clear that he could hold a few miles, he 
had won the battle of the Dnieper bend; his colleagues 
had only to exploit his victory to the full. Much later 
in the battle, Zhukov eased his position and extended 
his success by taking Dobno and^ Kremenets so as to 
prepare the advance across the Dniester’s upper reaches. 


In tte Dnieper bend, the Russian generals 
were not slow in taking advantage of Zhukov’s 
victory. 


They rushed at the Nazi line with the fuiy pent up 
during the deadlock of the last weeks and played havoc 
with the Nazi divisions, cornering some in impossible 
positions, rounding off others which attempted a hasty 
withdra/wal and pushing back the whole line in a tumul- 
tuous rout. Malinowski outflanked Nipolaev, Kornev 
crossed the Dniester and Zhukov pushed closed to Lwow. 
The battle is still in full swing, and the Nazi occupation 
of Hungary and Pumania is a desperate measure against 
the worst. The winter campaign has been disastmis to 
Hitler. 

His stubborn clinging to any of his conquests has 
advanced the hour of his defeat. Had Re been of a 
more supple mind, he would have fallen back on a 
shorter line of defence and built up a strategic reserve 
that would have checkmated the advance of invasion 
forces 

Several lines of defence were at his choice. The 
one nearer the front would have run along the Dnieper 
as far as Kiev, then across the Pripet marshes to the 
Berezina and then by w^y of Pskov tO' Lake Peipus 
and Narva : a length of 1,000 mjles only and conse- 
quently a saving Up of some ninety divisions. The 
Nazis had three hundred divisions on the eastern iront, 
and a ten-mile stretch takes one division on an average," 
providing for small local reserves and allowing one- 
third of the troops to rest or reform in the rear. 

The shortest of all ran from Odessa to Kamenetz, 
th^n along the pre-war Polish frontier, across the Pripet 
marges to the Dvina and down the Dvina across to 
Riga. This line measures 950 miles, wtould take some 
95 divisions and save up over one hundred divisons. 
Could the Nazis have established themselves on that 
line after having lost not more than one hundred divi- 
sions, they would have had a defence line as strongly 
manned as the Dnieper-Kiev-Vitebsk-Leningrad line 
which they held before the winter They would more- 
over have gained the advantage of shorter communica- 
tions. 



But the Odessa-Kamenetz sector has been cut into 
pieces and their next possible defence is now the longer 
.and weaker) Siret-Danube line. 


BEST 

Stories OF^ 

MODERN 

Bengal 

T are stories of very high order which I have 
read with particular interest because they gave me 
some intimate glimpses of Bengal life . . • Ah^f, 
what a beautiful production ! 

-^LIN YUTANG 

Modern Bengali literature has nothing to fear at 
the bar of the Muses . . . and one can imagine few 
things so calculated to awalcen and deepen sym- 
pathetic understanding between the provinces of 
India . * • A booh so attractively produced as is 
this first volume of Bengali stories is a contribu- 
tion to be warmly welcomed I 

-•MARJORIE SYKES 

Many facets of life are touched ... of how 
Indians live their lives, what problems they have 
to face in the home and beyond it . . . The Eng- 
lish as it has emerged in the course of translation 
is itself of interest, as It is conditioned to an un- 
usual degree by the contents of the stories • . . 
And there are some born story tellers' in the 
group represented. 

— in THE STATESMAN 
Th. publishers are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise, and the translator on her admirable 
capacity for adapting an alien tongue to the nice- 
ties of Bengali idioms both jiterary and colloquial. 

-THE STATESMAN 



Is Iranian Oil A Blessing to Iran ? 

Dara Dastoor writes in The Indim Review : 

Iran, like the United States of America, is a large 
producer of oil In fact it stands fourth in the list 
of oil-producing countries, and if all the oil-fields exist- 
ing and potential were brought to book, -it would stand 
even higher. But there is a peculiarity about Iranian 
oil— not in its chemical oomposition—but in its relation 
wiih the economic life of that country. For whereas 
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American oil is the hand-maid of America’s industrial ‘ 
structure, Iranian oil is not so; mainly because Iran’s 
industnal structure is not yet well developed and also 
because of lack ^ of communications in the country, 
Persian oil is being sold in most parts of the world, 
large steamships on the world’s ocean-paths, thousands 
of aeroplanes in the skies above us and millions of 
motor-cars on the world’s high ways are driven by the 
power of Iranian motor-spirit and yet Iran itself until 
VGiy recently used to import the petroleum products 
'uceded for lier own consumption. 

The explanation of this paradox lies in the fact 
lhat the Iranians in the North found it cheaper to 
import oil from Baku, the Russian oil-port on the 
Caspian, than to bring the oil produced at Maidan-i- 
Naftun over the Bakhtian Hills and the Za.gros moun- 
tains. This position has been explained by Moustapha 
Khan Fateh by the following analogy : Persia is like 
a hungry person who has plenty of food in another part 
of his house but is unable to partake of it because of 
lus physical inability to walk.” 

But since these words were written (in 1926), the 
old order hath changed giving place to new. 

^ Within a short space of fifteen years Reza 
Shah Pahlevi, the wizard of this ancient land, 
tran^ormed the hitherto nomadic, primitive and 
poor Persia into modern Iran — ^a semi-industrial 
and semi-agricnltural country. 

In two decades he provided his land with some 
16,()00 miles of up-to-date motor-roads, some 1,200 miles 
of most expensive railways in the world, and with a 
number of factories producing a variety of articles, such 
as cotton, silk, woollen and leather goods, sugar, cement, 
arms and ammunition and even an assembling plant for 
air-crafts. No doubt much still remains to be accom- 
plished to bring Iran to the forefront of industriar 
nations of this world; yet the progress so far is sufficient 
to take the sting out of the above quotation from Mous- 
tapha Khan Fateh. The hungry man has now begun to 
move and in a short time will be able to partake of 
the food. ■ m 

But the tnith of these words cannot be denied in 
the days when they were inspired (192'6), or, say, forty 
years back when D’Morgan smelt oil in the soil of Iran, 
which ultimately reailted in the grant of a 66 years’ 
concession to William Knox D’Arcy, the founder of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company opened up 
an entirely new field of Imperialism in Iran. 

It has since become a State within a State, 
with its own administration, its own Tanker fleet, 
its own hospitals, cinemas and tobacco shops. 
It is not listed on the Domesday Book of Nations 
but it exists. The creation of Bandar Shahpur 
by the Iranian Government to serve as the southern 
terminus of the Trans-Iranian Railway while Abadan 
or Mohamerra would have served this purpose touch 
better, manifests beyond doubt the exi-^itence of this 
petty Oil State as a separate entente. It becomes much 
more so on a study of the export figures published by the 
Government of Iran. In these figures are not included 
the figures of the value of oil exported by the Ahglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, nor is it taken account of while 
calculating the balance of trade "of the ccuninj. ^ - 
^ The following emotional comments of Sir Arnold 
/Wilson (then L-t Wilson) to his father on the occasion 
when oil was first struck at well No. Bl, Maidan-i-Naph- 

on 26th 'May, 1908, bear ample 'testimony to tho 
situation : 
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T O the Patrons of this Bank both 
past, present and future we offer 
our appreciation for your custom 
throughout the years. 

We desire to express our conscious- 
ness of your trust, loyalty and confi- 
dence ; and have the pleasure to 
announce that the Bank is Scheduled 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
1934 (Gazette of India, Notification dated 
the 26th January 1944). 

We advance with profound sincerity 
our promise, proposals and policy to 
render in the future the finest and 
broadest conceptions of service that our 
greater facilities now make possible ; 
and that this expansion can, and should 
develop with your abiding co-operation. 
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“ It is a great event. It will provide all our ships 
east of Suez with fuel. It will stiengtheu British in- 
fluence in these parts. It will make us less dependent 
onjoreign-owned oil-fields.” 

Tlie financial advantages to the British Government 
can best be explained by citing Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
reference to this question in his book The World 
Crisis in which he estimates the amount gained and 
saved by the British Government at £40 millions made 
up as under : 

millions. 

Market value of Government’s 5 million shares £16*0 

Dividends and variou's taxes received £ 6*5 

Amount actually saved in oil purchased as 
compared ..with current prices £ 7*5 

Further savings estimated on the balance of 
the contract £10*0 

Total £20*0 

Against all these gains— financial, political and 
otherwise -fo the British Government, we can place for 
comparison the only substantial gain to the Iranian 
Government, Royalties received from the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Ciompany, which in 1927-28 amounted to 
£1,4^,000. No doubt this Royalty has increased c()n- 
siderably during the last few years but so have the gains 
to Britain and the proportion remains almost unaltered. 
No doubt the Company spends a large sum of money 
eve^ year in Iran for labour and supplies. The number 
of Iranians employed at the oil-fields and refineries 
exceeds 25,000, wMle towns like Mohamerra, ^ Ahwazs, 
Abadan have gained much in material prosperity. 




Sun Yat Sen, Founder and Firsl President 
of Republican China 

A Chinese proverb says : “ A man's greatness can 
only be estimated after bis co&n. is nailed.” 

On March 12, it will be 19 years since Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, father of the Chinese Hepublic, died. That is long 
enough to estimate some part of what he has meant to 
China, to the East, to the world. 

Bom November 12, 1867 in South China, the son 
of a poor farmer, Sun like many poor but bright youths 
gravitated to college in Hongkong, gravitated some more 
into student underground activity, deserting^ a medical 
career therefor, was involved in the revolutionarv plot 
of 1^5 against the decaying Manchu dynasty, barely 
escaped execution decreed for his comrades 

As an exile, floating about the world, he determined 
to achieve a revolution in China based upon nationalism, 
democracy and socialism. An attempt ^to do^so after 
the Boxer outbreak in 1900 proved abortive. Five years 
later the Chinese Eevolutionary League was organised. 
The revolution came finally in 1911. Dr. Sun returned 
to China as president of the new republic 

During his 16-year exile, Br. Sun had thrice visited 
the ITnited States, read deeply into the life and works 
of Abraham Lincoln. Afteiwards he attributed his 
philosophy of how China should bo governed to Lin- 
coln’s three principles ; The people are to have, the 
people are to control, the people arc to enjoy,” 

These principles Dr. Sun bequeathed to the Tung- 
menghui, foremnner of the present Chinese party, the 
Kuomintang. The history of China from Dr. Sun's 
presidency to his death in 1925, and subsequently, is a 
narrative of the slow struggle to apply them concretely. 
It ts a story not without halts and turnings, but also 
with glorious re-beginnings and heartening advances. 

Hoping to stop the story before it reached its happy 
ending, Japan declared war upon struggling China. 
The plot has failed militarily and psychologically. 
Well-equipped, well-trained, well-led Chinese troops are 
fighting the Japanese on the ground and in the air over 
China's coast and Burma today. And in a public utter- 
ance, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has said that they 
are ^ill fighting for Sun's philosophies : 

“The fundamental principle that guides China's 
destiny, China's faith as a nation, is based upon Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen's Three People^s Principles^ 

Sun's remains are entombed in a handsome mauso- 
leum in the outskirts of occupied Nanking. The 
Japanese thus have his body, temporarily. The Chinese, 
and the world allied with China, possess his spirit.— 

usowL 


Baltimore Paper Applauds India’s Post-war 
Planning 

Commenting editorially on plans recently put forth 
for India's post-war development, the Baltimore 
writes : 


“Post-war planning is as popular in India as it is 
ill the United States and Britain and, quite in keeping 
with the size and soaring population of that incalculable 
country, it is very ambitious post-war planning indeed 
The Government of India is reported to be pondering 
what might be called a declaration of economic inde- 
pendence, a plan ... for an economic expansion pro- 
gramme designed to raise ‘ by three times ' the average 
Indian’s standard of living. This is the so-called 
Bombay Plan, which envisages a series of three five- 
year plans after the war. . . . 

“It is now increasingly clear that after the war 
India will be in a position to finance an extensive 
programme. Just as the last war transformed the United 
States from a debtor to a creditor, so this war has done 
the same for India, She will be able to enter the world 
nfarkets not as a country in debt to hqr internrrtional 
neighbours, and Britain in particular, but as a creditor 
countiy with exchange surpluses available for large- 
scale purchases. ... 

“India will, moreover, have already in existence a 
broad industrial foundation on which fo build. Her 
textile industry, while clothing her entire population, 
is now turning out more than 10 million military gar- 
ments monthly. Her factories are supplying more than 
37.000 separate items of the 50,000 required to equip 
and maintain a modern army. She is p»'odueing more 
than two million tons of pig iron and one million tons 
of steel annually. At ' least one-third of file world's 
output of manganese is coming from her mines And, 
in most basic raw materials of modern inciustry, notably 
coal and iron ore, her natural deposits aie immense. 

" “ The lack of skilled labour would seem the major 

factor limiting India's future development, but even 
here considerable progress is being made. Under the 
pressure of war, hundreds of technical training centres 
have been set up and these are reported already to 
have graduated more than 50,000 relatively skilled 
workers. . , . 

“ India is rich in undeveloped resources.’ —C/SOTT/, 
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imm CRERTEST TRNTRiH-VOCi 


HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, iYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of International fame, President— World-Renowned All- 
Icidia Astrological & Astronomical Society is now at Calcutta. 

t well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 

foholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influ- 
stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthiais, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 
ts ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, 

w Mabarajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities of the world 
^ (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have 
J given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit^s 

^A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainments in 
Astrdlogy, Palmistry and Tantric rites, etc. : His Highness the Maharaja of Atgar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Sixth Maharani Baheba of Tripura, the Raja Bahadur of Barkimedi, an Son'ble Member of the 
Orissa' Assembly, IWJaharaj Kumar of Hindoi, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt, of Sontosh, 
Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt. of Calcutta High Court, Hon^bie Justice Sir C. 
Madhavam Nair, Kt., Privy-Council, Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of famous Bhawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S.'C. Mitra, M.A., b.l., President of Bengal Leeisiative Council, Hon'ble Mr. P. D. Raikot, Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr* Motahar Hossain Khan, B.A., Suptd. of Excise, Rangpur, Mr. E. A. Araki, m.a. 
(Cantab), J.P., Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhury Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m.l.c., Lieut. Mr. 
P. N. P. Unawalla, R. I. N. R. Calcutta, Khan Bahadur K. M. Hassan, oj.E., Dy.-General Manager, E. 1. 
R!y., Kumar 0. Singh Rai of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B. J. Parnando, Proctor, S. 0. & Notary Public, 
Ceylon, Mr. J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr. Andre Tempe, Illionis, America, Mr. K. Euchpaul, Shanghai, 
China, Mr. Isac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr. R* L. Dutt, Solicitor, Calcutta, Mr. P. K. Mitra, Solicitor, Maharaj 
Kumar P. N. Roy Choudhury, b.a., of Santosh, Vice-Consul of Spain, Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate-General 
of Orissa, Rai Baheb S. M. Das, a Judge of the Keunjhar State High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, M.L.A., 
the reputed Congress Leader of Orissa, Rai Saheb Hridoy Ballav De, n.s.p., of Cuttack Police, Mr. M. Azam, 

M. A., Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, Choudhury Srijut *Harekrishna Samaiita Roy, Zaminder, Cuttack, 
have personal experience of his wonderful predietions'and mysterious powers. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

IVONDEflFl/L TALISMANS (Quamnteed). In ease of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulliils the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity and fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKH I KAVACHA.- It will help you to overcome your enemies. The wearer gets 
promotion in services and succeeds in pleasing higher omcials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it^ is 
unique. This is also a preventive to accident or any danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN (MOHINl) KAVACHA.-It brings the desired persons man or woman under 
absolute control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Rs. 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL4ND1A ASTROLOGICAL S ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

(The bj^gesf and most reliable & oldest Astrological Society with magnificent Library in India and the Far East. ) 
Head Office :-105 (M.E.>, Grey St., “Basanta Nivas” (Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. Phone : B. B. 3685. 

Branch Office: -47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE :-Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park, London, 

Consultation Hours :-HEAD OFFICE— 8-30 A.M.— 11-30 A.M. Branch Offiee-5-30 P.M,— 7-30 P.M. 

N. B,— Please note the names of our Society «& the Panditji and our address very carefully— else you may be 
^eated. Thenamesof our TALISMANS and even the language of ouradvts. are being imitated. We are getting 
^^peated complaints of this nature. All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Office. 
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Research Expert, Born in India, Aids 
American War Industry 

Alamjit D. Singh went to the United States from 
India m 1921, a student in search of adventure. Today 
he is a well-known scientist who has found his adventure 
in research work carried on in the laboratories of 
American universities and industries. He is famous for 
his work on camoiihage and research on fuels, 

The camouflage techniques he has developed are 
applicable throughout the United States and in other 
United Nations and he is a consultant for the American 
gas industry. He carries on research and acts as adviser 
for some ^ companies. 

Alamjit was bom in Birrauke, Berozepore, Punjab, 
on March 20, 1901 Arriving in California in 1921, he 
began to work his way through college in typical 
American fashion at the state university at Berkeley. 
After three years there he went to work for the Ford 
Motor Company m Detroit, Michigan, where he obtain- 
ed much experience useful in his industrial production 
studies. He became interested in research on coal and 
decided to go to school at the University of Illmois. 

He giaduated from Illinois m chemical engineering 
in 1929. He continued to do graduate work at the 
university research station until 1942. 

While still in college, Alamjit undertook research 
on the production of acetic acid from carbon monoxide 
and wood alcohol by using methods developed by the 
Germans during the last war. The work carried 
on by Alamjit and his student colleagues eventually 
reached a stage sufliciently advanced; so that one of the 
largest chemical companies in the UnM States began 
commercial operations for the production of acetic acid 
by this method. 

Dr. Singh is married to an American woman and 
they have h son of eight who is interested in airplanes, 


paratroops and painting. Dr. Singh has not been back 
to India since he left, but he is very anxious to make 
a visit to the land of his birth and the trip is an 
important part of his personal post-war planning.— 
USOWL 


Wallace Proposes Highway Across Roof 
of the World” 

Vice-President Heniy A. Wallace, writing in the 
current Survey Graphic magazine, advocated construc- 
tion of a parallel highway and airway linking Chicago 
and‘ Moscow by a route literally passing across the 
roof of the world. 

Wallace said the route should extend from the north 
central part of the United States, up through Canada to 
Alaska (this part, the Alcan highway, has already been 
constructed), out along the Aiaslcan Peninsula, across 
the 60-mile-wide Bering Strait (perhaps by ferry or 
causeway), across the immense spaces of Asiatic Siberia 
to the capital of the Soviet Union. 

“It would mean much to peace in the future if 
there could be some tangible link of this sort between 
the pioneer spirit of our own West and the frontier 
spirit of the Russian East,^’ Wallace said. 

“The most important growing points of the world 
for the next century will be Asia, Russia and Latin 
America. We would be false to ourselves if we did not 
recognise this and act accordingly, so that we may have 
peace for our children and not a succession of bloody 
warn 

“ I have every reason to believe that Russia will, be 
the natural friend of the Americas m the years immedi- 
ately ahead.'^— raOFJ. 


Pnnted and Published by Nibaban Chandba Das, Prabasi Press, Calcutta. 
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NOTES. 

Denial of Education in India ed type of education through the medium of 

. English language should be introduced. First 
■ Education in India under the British of all, there was a proposal for an inquiry. The 
Government was first ignored, then violently suitable person to undertake this gigantic task 
and successfully opposed, then conducted on a was found in William Adam, a friend of Raja 
system now universally admitted to be erroneous Rammohun Roy. In January 1835, Adam was 
and finally placed on its present footing ” — ^thus appointed Commissioner to survey the state ot 
writes not any political agitator in India, but education in Bengal on a consolidated allowance 
an eminent historian, A. Howell in his celebrated of Rs. 1000. Lord William Bentinck believed 
book Education in British India published in the him to be “ peculiarly qualified for this under- 
year 1872. At the time of the rise of British taking.” Macaulay, to whom Adam officially 
power in this country, India had her own system submitted his Reports, said that these were “ the 
of education which had been in existence trora best sketches on the state of education that had 
time immemorial. There were the pathsalas been submitted before the public.” 
or indigenous elementary schools covering the , *But Bentinck and Macaulay did n'jt Wait 
countryside which taught the tiiree R’s and for Adam to submit his Report. Only six weeks 
at the same time gave a training in the moral after the appointment of Adam, Bentinck accept- 
codes. When a proposal was made m the early ed Macaulay’s Minute and passed a Resolution 
nineteenth century to induce the Company to which laid down that “ all the funds appropri- 
take up the duty of introducing a new system ^ted for the purpose of education would be best 
of instruction under the control of schoolmasters employed in English education alone.” Six 
and missionaries sent out from England, it was months later, Adam submitted his Report. A 
stoutly opposed by the Board of Directors and careful perusal of this Report would go a great 
some of them urged that “ the Hindus had as ^ay to convince anybody, as has been pointed 
good a system of faith and morals as most people out by Prof. A. N. Basu, that if his recommen- 
and that it would be madness to attempt their dations were given effect to, “ foundation would 
conversion or to give them any more learing or have been laid of what might justly be called 
any other description of learning than what (and was actually called by Adam) a truly 
they already possessed.” national system of education for India.” But 

It was however finally ^ decided to take the mischief had already been done. Aucland 
control of education in India. The problem was unwilling to revise the decision of Bentinck 
resolved itself into two : (1) whether there and Macaulay. Western education got the 

would be mass education through the medium monopoly of State patronage and protection, 
of Indian languages as the foundation of the The fate of the then existing indigenous schools 
entire educational system, or (2) a more restrict- and the prospect of a national system of educa- 
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tion based on the language and culture of the 
people were sealed. 

PrimaTy Education in Bengal 

About the then existing number of sciieols, 
Adam said : 

“In Bengal and Behar there is on an average a 
village school for every sixty-three children of the 
school-going age. These children, however, include girls 
as well as boys, and as there are no indigenous girls’ 
schools, if we take the male and female children to be 
equal or nearly equal proportions, there will appear to 
be an indigenous elementaiy school for every thirty-one 
or thirty-two boys. The estimate of 100,000 such 
schools in Bengal and Behar is confirmed by a considera^ 
tion of the number of villages in these two provmces. 
Their number has been officially estimated at 150,748, 
of which, not all, but most have each a school. If it be 
admitted that there is so large a proportion as a third 
of the villages that have no schools, there will still be 
100,000 that have them.” 

A century after this survey, there were only 
51,533 primary schools in Bengal, one school 
for every 131 children between the ags group 
5-10. Five years after the shelving of the 
Adam Report, Mr. Thomason, Lt.-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces reorganised the 
system of education in his Province on the lines 
suggested by Adam. Elementary education was 
introduced through the medium of Indian 
languages, smaller English schools were abolish- 
ed and instruction in English was confined to 
colleges. Thomason’s experiment was highly 
successful. After his death in 1853, Lord 
Dalhousie wrote about him : 

Alluding to the Districts in which the Government 
schools have not yet been established, Mr. Thomason 
has said : “ In all these parts there is a population 
no less teeming, and a people as capable of leaymng* 
The same wants prevail, and the same moral obligation 
rests with the Government, to exert itself for the pur- 
pose of dispelhng the present ignorance. The means 
are shown by which a great effect can be produced, the 
cost at which they can be brought into operation is 
calculated, the agency is available. It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authority to call mto exercise, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, the same 
spint of enquiry, and the same mental activity, which 
is now beginning to characterise the inhabitants of the 
few districts m which a commencement has been made.” 

For some time after the successful experi- 
ments of Thomason, Vernacular education 
received some stimulus. It was vigorously 
supported by Lord Stanley, Secretary of State 
for India, in 1859. Sir John Peter Grant, 
Governor of Bengal, expected, in 1860 : “ If 

the time should arrive when we could show one 
thousand village schools to a district, aided by 
Government, and affording the agriculturists a 
simple and practical education commensurate 
with their wants, the State, in such a case, might 
jjC held to have fairly done its duty by a neglect- 


ed portion of its subjects. Whereas only thirty 
years ago, the number of schools actually in 
existence was one lakh as reported by Adam, 
Sir John Peter Grant in 1860 fixed 30 thousand 
schools as his goal ! 

British Control Over Indian Education 

The undercm-rent remained as strong as it 
ever was. Occasional attempts to follow public 
opinion m this direction by persons like Adam 
or Thomason merely prolonged the process 
destruction and could not prevent it. In 1844,' 
Lord Hardinge had also tried to give some effect 
to Adam’s proposals and 101 “Hardinge Schools” 
were established in rural areas But for want 
of enthusiasm on the part of the Local Govern- 
ments these schools proved a failure. By the 
time of the mutiny, Government' had succeeded 
in establishing a complete control over educa- 
tion. This was the negation of the traditional 
Indian policy. From the dawn of civilisation 
down to the end of the Muslim rule, the State 
in India never attempted to control the system 
of education, it was fostered and encouraged by 
means of lavish grants both to the schools and to 
the intellectuals. This 2500-year-old system of 
education was altered for the first time by an 
alien Government whose only object was 
personal benefit. The obvious result is that 
not only Bengal, but the whole of India today 
is far down in the scale of education. It is not 
at all difficult to understand why and for whose 
benefit this was done. Even at the middle of the 
eighteenth century the level of education was 
sufficiently high, and it was since then that the 
deterioration began. 

Officialisation of Education and its Results 

Officialisation of education was never allow- 
ed to proceed unopposed. Right from the start 
it was a continuous struggle of the non-official 
educationist against the threat oi extinction of 
the cultural heritage of the people. The 
Calcutta School Book Society, founded as early 
as 1817, devoted itself to the production of text- 
books approved by the officials. Complaints 
were made that the school text-books were being 
costly. A Committee consisting of Mr, 
Woodrow, Rev. Long and Raja Rajendralal 
Mlitra appointed to enquire into this subject, 
reported : 

“ A poor boy la the interior must pay a premium of 
108 per cent, over the actual cost price for every spelling 
book or Primer he may have occasion to purchase, ana 
as Native School-boys’ generally destroy six or a dozeji 
before they master its contents, the matter, to their 
poor parents, is one of great moment. Yet the School 
Book Society receives a grant of Es. 500 a month from 
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the Government for the express purpose of selling good 
cheap school books.” 

The use of text-books prevalent in the very 
year of formation of the School Book Society 
has been described by Marshman ; 

Instruotion of a higher order was to be given from 
dictation. The monitor, with the text-book in his hand, 
was to pronounce a portion of each sentence audibly 
and deliberately, each boy wnting it down in his copy 
book. When the lesson of the day was completed, it 
Y"as to be revised by the monitor, and the number of 
errors inserted at the foot of the page. Each boy was 
then to read it aloud in succession, sentence by sentence. 
Tbe advantages of this scheme of instruction were 
obvious; one printed book served for a dozen children; 
they made progress m penmanship and orthography, 
and also acquired a facility of reading and writing their 
own language. A spirit of animation and emolution was 
created, and instruction was combined with pleasure 
The most important facts and truths, thus \yntten from 
dictation and read over three or four times could not 
fail to remain deeply impressed on the memory. 

About the progressive deterioration of the 
quality of text-books, the less said the better 
We all know where text-book manufacture under 
official guidance has led us to. Political history 
of the country has been distorted, cultural heri- 
tage buried and. any growth of patriotism 
carefully prevented. 

Other important weapons to break the 
national educational system were the method 
of recognition, the distribution of grants-in-aid, 
limitation of the number of schools withm a 
given area, fixation of teachers’ salaries at a 
ridiculously low level and the creation of the 
Department of Public Institution for the mainte- 
nance of a stranglehold through these channels 
Liberal officials recognised the vicious nature 
of these measures and protested, but in vainr 
W, G Young, the first D. P. L, wrote in 1865 
about the grants-in-aid system introduced in 
1855 : 

That this system, viewed as a means of disseminat- 
ing education among the masses of the people of 
Ben era 1, has failed, and that unless the present rule be 
modified and the conditions on which ^grants are given 
be relaxed, it must continue to fail, is, I believe, the 
unanimous opinion, not only of the Inspectors and my- 
self, but of every one engaged or interested in the work 
of popular education. 

Fight for Education 

There were strong protests from the people 
as well principally voiced though the then daily 
Sambad Prabhakar edited by Isvar Chandra 
Gupta. When this grant-in-aid system was 
introduced, the number of schools for which 
monthly grants were sanctioned were 479, and 
th^t during seven years no fewer than 162 of 
^his number, or nearly 34 per cent of the whole, 


were abolished. In a poor country like this, 
grants-in-aid is a very important weapon for 
the control of schools and the Government even 
today are bent upon retaining it in their own 
hand- Since the transference of the Govern- 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown, 
control over education ha? been made more and 
more rigid During the Swadeshi days in 1905-6, 
serious attempts were made to nationalise the 
educational system. Men like Raja Subodh 
MaHik, Rash Behari Chose Taraknath Palit, 
Brajendranath Seal, Rabindranath Tagore. 
Gurudas Banerjee and several other intellectual 
giants combined to evolve a national system of 
education. Their attempts failed for want of 
State support, but the Calcutta Universitv was 
enriched as a result of this movement. Under 
the leadership of Asutosh Mookerjee, the 
Calcutta University did exactly the two things 
which the Imperialist Government never desired 
— ^it_ placed the Indian languages on the same 
footing with English which inevitably led within 
a short time after his death to the adoption of 
Bengali language as the medium of instruction 
upto the Matriculation standard, and it had 
widened the field of education which led to the 
establishment of a number of schools. It is not 
at all difficult to understand' why the Calcutta 
University has continued to be the eyesore of 
the diehard foreigner who never wanted spread 
of education in this country and who had im- 
ported the cancer of communalism for keeping 
people apart for the sole purpose of maintaining 
his stranglehold. 

Bengal had led the rest of India for a full 
half a century and more in the matter of edu- 
cation due to the strenuous efforts of patriots, 
almost all of whom came from the rank of caste 
Hindus, against the ominous, though veiled, 
efforts of officialdom to relegate Bengal almost 
to total illiteracy. The reason for official oppo- 
sition to advancement of education is not far 
to seek. Education leads to nationalism, edu- 
cation provides weapons with which to fight 
exploitation, and lastly education prevents 
people from being blindly subservient. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

The proposal to control secondary education 
in Bengal cropped up as early as 1936 when Sir 
Md. Azizul Huq was the Education Minister. 
It was proposed to constitute a Secondary 
Education Board for the purpose of controlling 
education by limiting the number of high schools 
from 1200 to 400. When the 1940 Bill was 
introduced into the Bengal Legislature, Mr. 
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Fazlul Huq who also held the Education port- 
folio, repeated the same objective. _A Board 
imposed along communal lines and with official 
dominance was proposed. Public agitation was 
so strong against the Bill, that the Huq Govern- 
ment did not proceed with it. In 1942, the 
Progressive Coalition Ministry under Mr Huq 
drew up a second Bill in consultation with all 
parties. After his quitting of office and_ the 
installation of the present communal Ministry 
propped up with European support, the present 
Bill has been introduced which has all the sinis- 
ter aspects of communalism embodied in it. 
It has provided separate electorates for Hindus, 
Muslims, Women and Scheduled Castes, it has 
ensured official dominance on the Board and it 
has made arrangements for the constitution of 
four separate Hindu, Muslim, Girls’ and 
Scheduled Caste Committees with powers to set 
up separate schools under them, so that the 
entire educational fabric may be torn up into 
four separate pieces. In the objects and reasons 
for the present Bill it has been stated that the 
progress of education has been extremely rapid. 
The following extract from the Draft Report 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
will show how rapid it has been : 

Although the last few years have witnessed a fairly 
wide public awakening in. regard to adult literacy, the 
osition on the whole cannot be described as anything 
ut extremely unsatisfactory. Even if the rather 
generous provisional census estimates for 1941 are 
accepted and literacy is taken to mean mo more than 
ability to read and write, the percentage of literacy 
above the age of 5 is found to be only 14-6%. The 
total population of British India within the age range 
1040 in June, 1940, according to the Annual Report of, 
the Public Health Commissioner with the Govembicnt 
of India for that year, was estimated to be 14 86,45 389. 
Out of these 14 '6%, i.e , 2.17.02 227 are eoivsidered to 
be literate. The number of adults to be made literate 
is therefore 1269,43162. Th last decade saw the biggest 
jump in literacy figures, from 8-3% to 14'6%. If this 
rate of progress is maintained and no other help is given, 
it will take nearly 140 years to reach the 100% figure. 

Even this amount of progress in- literacy 
has alarmed the officialdom here, and in the 
midst of a war on the very soil of the country 
they have impatiently set themselves to the task 
of forcing a weapon for the denial of education 
with the help of their henchmen. Whatever 
powers the present reforms gave, they were 
utilised to spread education, and even this slow 
rate of progress has become alarming. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
in India composed of eminent educationists 
drawn from all over the country, has released 
their Draft Report for the post-war Education- 
al Development in India. In the opinion of 
this Committee, Bengal should have 7,26,576 


boys and 6,91),789 girls, i.e., 14,18,365 pupils 
to be apeommodated in high schools. This shows 
that with about 500 pupils for a school, Bengal 
needs about 3000 high schools. This Committee 
estimates that total expenditure on salaries will 
be Rs. 10,78,90,283 per annum for teachers alone. 
Other expenditures will be Rs. 4,62,38,693 per 
year. The backward nature of higher educa- 
tion in India has been pointed out by the com- 
mittee in these words : ^ 

If the total number of University students is calcu-' 
latcd in relation to the total population, it will be 
found that India is perhaps the most backward of all 
the principal nations of the world in Umveisity Educar 
tion. In pre-war Germany, the proportion of students 
in the Universities to the entire population was 1 to 690, 
in Gi'eat Bntam 1 to 837, in the United States, 1 to 225, 
in Russia 1 to 300, while m India, it is 1 to 2,430. There 
are 12 Universities in England for a population of 
41 millions. In Canada, there are 13 Universities for a 
population of SJ millions, in Australia 6 for a population 
of 51 millions. In the U.S.A there are 1,720 institutions 
for education of a University type for a population of 
130 millions, while in India there are 18 Universities for 
a population of 400 millions. All this goes to prove that 
When India has a proper educational system, ,fhe will 
need more University education and not less tl»an she 
has at present, but the growth of UniversiUes should be 
in proportwn tot the expansion m the lower stages and 
conditional on the introduction 'of a sound selective 
process m higher education. 

One thing deserves special attention in This 
connection. It is curious that a provincial 
Government is allowed to introduce retrograde 
measures at the very moment when the Central 
Government is said to be planning for the 
expansion of education all over India on a co- 
ordinated and planned basis. The Government 
of Bengal is represented on this Committee 
, through its Education Minister. It is therefore 
'exceedingly queer that the Central Government 
placidly looks on while the Bengal Ministry 
proceeds with the Bill. 

The present Bill is nothing but an attempt 
on the part of the henchman of the foreigner 
to please his master and incidentally to provide 
himself and the member of his caucus with 
gain at the cost of the freedom-loving section of 
his fellow-men in the province. But even at that 
the question remains : what of the children of 
both the parties, the party that is eager to show 
loyalty to the interests of the foreign master and 
the party which owes allegiance primarily to the 
cause of its own people ? Is there any doubt 
that a general lowering of educational standards 
would hit all alike in the future ? Does present 
gains to the “Party” outweigh all considera- 
tions of the future ? 

It is impossible to put forward any justi- 
fication for the present Bill from the pointy of 
view of advancement of education. No educSr 
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tionist worth the name has uttered a single word 
in its praise, indeed what has been said to the 
contrary is only too enormous in volume and 
argument to be refuted. 

Introduction of Vicious Elements 
in the Bill 

The cumulative effect of several elements 
introduced intp the Bill is found to be vicious 
The provision of four separate Committees under 
the Board for the control of Hindu, Muslim, 
Girl and Scheduled caste education is bound to 
dismpt the whole educational structure into 
four heterogeneous sections. The Bill docs not 
state whether the present Matriculation examin- 
ation will be retained or the school final system 
adopted. In respect of this matter of principle, 
the powers of the Legislature have been abro- 
gated in favour of the Board. A Board composed 
of communally-minded men will augment com- 
munalism in school committees and is sure to lead 
to the appointment of teachers on communal 
considerations rather than on efficiency and merit 
This may provide an ample scope for strengthen- 
ing the communal parties. The same may 
happen in the approval of text-books as is al- 
ready happening in respect of primary school 
boards. M.L.A.’s and other party members may 
become authors of text-books and the Board may 
open a very lucrative market for them. The 
present medium of education may have to suffer 
a change. Either it may result iii a re -intro- 
duction of English as the medium, or it may be 
a peculiar hybrid language of a mixture of 
Bengali and Persian, as is found today in the 
communal Muslim dailies published in so-called 
Bengali. Grants-in-aid for schools may be dis- 
tributed on the recommendation of Muslim 
stalwarts of the communalist parties. The 
educational grant will thus follow the way of 
all public utility grants in Bengal, that is to say 
money allotted for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the people of the province will mostly 
find its way to the pockets of the intriguers, the 
party- jackals and their unworthy myrmidons, 
and thus the cause of secondary and higher 
education will be dead as mutton in the province 
within a quarter of a century. We do not know 
whether the henchmen of foreign interests realise 
in full the implications of such a calamity and 
therefore we do not know whether it is any use 
further remonstrating with them. The real 
guardians of foreign interests would undoubtedly 
crave for what would serve them better than to 
have in Bengal a province full of un^ucated 
helots entirely under the control of subservient 
time-servera 


The Dacca Riots 

Riots nave once again broken out m Dacca 
after the lapse of about ten years. The insti- 
gators and the perpetrators of the riots deserve 
unequivocal condemnation. But we are unable 
to support the principal method adopted by the 
Government for its suppression, vi,z , the im- 
position of collective fines. Hea^i'y collective 
fines had been imposed on the last occasion as 
well, and the present instances prove that it had 
no lasting effect. We refuse to believe that it 
has become impossible for the Government to 
maintain order in a comparatively small city 
like Dacca by the strengthening and expansion 
of mobile armed patrols and the stationing of 
armed pickets at a visible distance from one 
another. Drastic action against the rioters 
either on the spot or in the law-courts may 
receive general support, but the victimisation 
of many innocents for the crime of a few viil be 
stroiigly resented. 

A New Fishery Adviser 

Dr Baini Prashad, Director of the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India, has been appointed Fisherj^ 
Adviser to the Government" of India We 
do not know who is going to "be selected as the 
Director of Z. S I. An organisation which had 
Dr Annandale, Dr. Stanley Kemp and Dr. 
R B. Seymour Sewell as Directors, certainly 
deserves a schojar of repute in his own subiect 
to hold this important post Dr. Baini Prashad 
was appointed Director in 1933 in succession to 
Dr. Seymour Sewell Since then up till now he 
has published no papers in bis own subject but 
confined all his energies to the translation of 
Persian works with the help of Moulavis. His 
proper’ place should have been the Islamia 
College, and not the Z. S. I. 

The work of the Z S. I. has badly suffered 
a drop during the past decade except for the 
work of a few brilliant research workers; and 
because the outgoing Director had made no 
contributions worth the name during his tenure 
of office, it is all the more necessary that a 
worthy successor to the traditions of Annandale, 
Kemp and Seymour Sewell should be chosen so 
that the Department may recover its lost pres- 
tige. We think it proper to utter this note of 
warning as we hear that there is some chance 
of a gentleman with very meagre qualifications 
being appointed Director. 

Sale of the Kanherj, Caves 

The Indian Social Reformer writes : 

The Free Press Jourml published last week the 
impending sale of the site of the famous ICanheri Caves 
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near Bombay, to an Arab pearl merchant by the present 
owners, the firm of Sassoons. These caves, Buddhist in 
origin, are a remarkable feat of engineering skill. Parti- 
cuiarly the supply of fresh water to every one of the 
one hundred and twenty cells m the group has astonish- 
ed modem engineers. The caves contain valuable in- 
scriptions dating from the fourth century and even 
earlier They have also been regarded as Hindu shrines. 
When the Portuguese acquired Bombay and Salsette, 
they converted the principal cave into a cathedral. 
There is a tradition that the caves are joined by an 
underground tunnel to some distant city in the ISTorth. 
A Roman Catholic monk who undertook to explore the 
tunnel found after going seven miles that the darkness 
and stuffiness prevented further progi^ess. The site of 
the caves has passed through several hands since the 
last century The caves themselves are protected monu- 
ments but the suH’Oundings are liable to be built upon 
or otherwise used so as to mar the historical importance 
of the caves. The only way of preventing this is for 
Government to acquire the site. Some years ago when 
there was a proposal to remove the Bombay University 
outside the city, the site of the caves was considered as 
most suitable for the location of a University. The 
Buddha Society of Bombay has passed a resolution 
urging Government and the public to prevent the 
contemplated sale. 

Any civilised Governmeni would have moved 
of its own accord to protect such ancient monu- 
ments of civilisation. The caves occupy 300 
acres out of a total 4700 acreage of the village. 

Physician^ Heal Thyself 

The Statesman comments editorially : 

False^ rumours as to China^s policy, circulating m 
India, coincide with a plenary session of the Kuomia- 
tang. Possibly they have been caused by accidental or 
malicious misreporting of deliberations there. According 
to_ a Reuter message from Chungking, where the Kuo- 
mintang met, a five-point programme was agreed upon, 
the two principal items being the winning of the war 
against Japan and the stabilization of pnces. The 
former was expressed in vehement terms. The pressing 
need for the latter is well-known in India, which is 
affected m various ways by fantastic price movements 
in China. The report speaks of the probability of a 
more liberal Press censorship. There were slight signs 
of this before the session met. The Chinese Govern- 
ment may decide that its difficulties, particularly the 
internal ones, are less when openly discussed than when 
made the subject of rumours and half-truths. 

An Unworthy Attack on China 

The attack of a British daily on the Chinese 
people is_ an unworthy one. For about eight 
years China has borne the main brunt of the 
fight against Japan. For more than five years 
she bore it alone. Even today she is rendering 
a good account of herself both in the home as 
also in the Burma front. This Tory paper has 
earned a notoriety since it brought about the 
collapse of a British Labour Ministry by the 
publication of the Zinovieff Letters. It there- 
fore seems to matter what this newspaper says 
about China. 


During the first five years of her war, 
China received no support either from Britain 
or from the U. S. A. Instead, the English-speak- 
ing Powers were sending immense warlike 
supplies to Japan even a few months 
before she was involved in war with her. 
Britain went to the length of the closing 
of 'the Burma Road for the sole purpose 
of placating Japan. When Japan jumped upon 
her, the Chinese Army did not lag, behind m 
checking Jap advance against unprecedented 
odds. The success of General Stilwell in Burma 
owes in no small measure to Chinese valour and 
sacrifice. China has immensely relieved the 
Anglo-American powers by pinning the flower 
of the Japanese Army in her territory to the 
great disadvantage of the intruder. She has, 
and is still fighting with one of the strongest 
and toughest powers of the, world, with anti- 
quated arms, bad in quality and quantity and 
with a half starved army. Although Anglo- 
Saxon Tories may sniff at it, this noble heroism 
of an Asiatic people will be recorded ™ red 
letters in the history of mankind. 

The odds with which Cliina is faced are 
many. For two or three years past, a terrible 
famme is passing over the Honan province of 
which very little is heard in Europe or America. 
The aid she gets in war materials are meagre. 
Her fate in this respect is the same before and 
after the closure of the Burma Road. Cost of 
living has increased to unimaginable propor- 
tions. Wholesale price indices on, April 10 last 
showed that foodstuffs were 388 times, building 
materials 421 times and fuel 7% times 
higher than in 1937. One wonders how anything 
but praise and admiration comes out of human 
hearts for a people who are fighting for their 
freedom in the midst of such terrible conditions. 

China is an ally of Britain. It is difficult 
to conceive how false ideas about an ally, which 
run directly counter to collective war effort are 
allowed to circulate in British papers. In this 
country, any such comment would have brought 
down the severest visitations on the offending 
paper from the authorities. Such criticism 
might lead foreign countries to diminish their 
still rather small assistance to China. There 
are internal party rivalries in many of the 
allied countries including Britain and the U.S.A., 
and it is not only useless but mischievous to 
magnify such internal party differences in the 
case of China. Compared man to man and 
material to material, China has ^ven a far 
better|account of herself than any other Power 
except Russia. We believe it is a crime against 
humanity to add to this already too heavy oda& 
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under which China is fighting the Rising Sun in 
the East. 

MM. Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhuscai 

Mahamaliopadhj'ay JPandit Pramathanath 
Tarkabhusan, the renowned Sanski’it scholar, 
passed away at Benares on May 22. He was 
79 at the time of his death Pandit Pramatha- 
nath was born at Bhattapalli, 2l-Pargana3, in 
Bengal. His lather was also a well-known 
.;jchoiar. He received his education at Benares. 
After finishing his studies he came over to 
Calcutta and was appointed professor of Smriti 
at the Sanski'it College. Bui he resigned this 
post and returned to Benares. He was appointed 
Head of the Department oi Oriental Research 
of the Benares Hindu University. He was very 
much loved and respected by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. He was awarded D.Litt. of 
that University in 1942. On several occasions, 
Panait Pramathanath was elected president of 
various sections of the Bangiya Salntya Bam- 
inelan. in him India has lost one of the great- 
est Sanskrit scholars of the modern age. We 
offer our sincere condolences to the bereaved 
lamily. 

Maharaja Sashikanta Acharjya 

The death occurred of Maharaja Sashi Kanta 
AcJiarjya Chaudhuiy, a premier Zemindar of 
Bengal, in Calcutta on May 27. He was 69. 
Although a prominent member of the landed 
aristocracy in Bengal, the Maharaja imbibed 
democratic ideas of the age and always tried 
to maintain cordial relationship between him and 
his tenants and mixed with them like a 
commoner. He lent his support for the Hindu 
consolidation movement. He was the adopte’d 
son of the late Maharaja Surjya Kanta 
Acharjya Chaudhury of Mymciisingh, who had 
played _a prominent part in anti-partition move- 
ment of Bengal. Maharaja Bashikanta was a 
member of the old Legislative Council as well 
as the present Legislative Assembly in Bengal 
He was associated with many public bodies. He 
interested htmself irt tllie industrial advance- 
ment of the country and was director of several 
limited companies. He married a daughter of 
the late Byomkesh Chakrabarty. We offer our 
sincere condolences to the bereaved family. 


tax levied on natives and to investigate and report on 
more eqmtable forms of taxation is reported by the 
Natal Daily News. The organization asserts that the 
native poll tax should be replaced since it has ‘‘ created 
a lot of prisoners out of decent men.” The group is 
composed of educated natives who can express them- 
selves m English. Tae inaugural conference was 
addressed by two senators, and the hope was expressed 
that greater native representation would be secured in 
Parliament . — Worldover Press. 

The w'orld has now had enough of the cant 
and hypocrisy about the “ white man’s burden,” 
Thai man as he is born, should obtain equality 
and freedom as his birthright; regardless of 
creed or complexion, is now an axiomatic truth. 
We felicitate the “ educated natives,” who in 
reality have more right to the soil of South 
Africa than any other person, on their realisa- 
tion of their fundamental rights and on their 
attempt at asserting the same. 

Making Paper From Castor Plants 

The castor-oil plant is a native of tins 
country and was of immense use to the cultivator 
and the villager. Its seed provided illuminat- 
ing and medicinal oil — later used as a valuable 
lubricant — its leaves provided food to wild silk- 
worms and its stem was used for fuel and for 
rough thatching. Cheap kerosine oil drove the 
plant out of the field to the immense loss of the 
peasant and to the far greater gain of the 
foreign oil magnate. It seems that science has 
still some use for the plant as the following 
extract would show : 

'A means of relieving, within a year, America’s 
estimated shortage of 3,000,000 cords of wood needed 
for paper mating was proposed by J. E. Gtoodncli, 
Vice-President of Woburn Chemical Company, at a 
recent conventou of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council 

It could be done, he said, by plantmg 300,000 acres 
of marginal ground to castor plants. The beans, he said, 
can be 'pressed to obtain a large quantity of very 
important oil, the leaves could be treated to obtain a 
necessary agncultural insecticide and the stalks would 
provide a high yield of alpha cellulose from which paper 
18 made. More than four and a hah tons of alpha 
cellulase would be obtained from an acre of plants. — 
VSOWI 

Castor-oil plant cultivation, if revived in 
the United Provinces might be of great use to 
the paper manufacture there. In these days of 
paper shortage this new channel for the produc- 
tion of a valuable raw material should be well- 
investigated 


Foil in South Africa Contested Arr^m 

The light of freedom has penetrated into ^ 
the darkest corners of the earth as evinced by 

the following extiact . Natal SA. “British” or “Imperial forces.” Un- 

The formation of an organization to fight the poll like Australian, New Zealand or Canadian 
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troopsj Indian troops seldom get the publicity 
or full credit in the news or broadcasts that their 
valorous exploits deserve As such the follow- 
ing news extract is of special interest : 

New York (By Gable). 

War Con’espondent Ernest 0. Hauser writes about 
one of the woild’s great fighting forces m this week^s 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, America’s leading 
fiction-article weekly. Under the title ‘‘What About 
India’s Army T\ he tells the Posies millions of readers : 

“You heard about them m the news— when the 
famous Fourth Indian Division fought one of the war’s 
most gallant actions at the Mareth Line, again when 
Von Arnim and the remnants of the Africa Korps sur- 
rendered to the Second Gurkha Rifies. The Indians 
made news again last month when hand-picked Indian 
combat troops landed m American-piloted gliders far 
behind the Japanese lines in Burma You keep reading 
about their exploits on tlie European and Asiatic fronts 
and ever so often you are stirred by outstanding feats 
of heroism performed by Indian troops fighting far from 
their home. The Indian army is one of five large armies 
fighting on our side. It is 2,000,000 strong and still 
growing. It IS unique in that it consists entirely of 
volunteers. The uniqueness goes far beyond the aspect 
of voluntary service. This amiy is easily the 
world’s most polyglot and motley group of men. The 
differences between the various elements are vast. Yet 
it inarches and fights as one body forged into iron 
unity by leadership and tradition. 

‘"Until yesterday the Indian army was a mountain 
army. The advantages of the army’s pre-occupation 
with mountain frontiers have been demonstrated m the 
lOUgh terrain of Italy, where Indian units are used 
with great success. 

^‘Though enormous contrasts separate man from 
man, the soldiers of this army are the citizens of the 
same country, bound together by common bonds of 
history and a great intermingling of blood streams in 
the distant past. The picture of the Indian sepoy then 
as it emerges from the vast colourful m'osaie of his 
background is something like this : he is a fellow from 
the Village with a piece of landed property to which he 
will go back once he is discharged. Consequently in the 
tough traimng at camp or in the heat of battle, his 
few acres of cotton, nee or wheat land remain foremost 
in the sepoy’s mind. 

‘‘ The Indian sepoys have learned to use machine 
guns, mortars, armoured cars and heavy ai'tillerj’'. They 
know how to fight on the ground and m the air, on the 
high seas as well India’s infant navy, which thus far 
consists mainly of sloops, sub-chasers and minesweepers, 
has seen action in the Mediterranean and is likely to 
get other assignments in the future. 

In the crucible of this long war the Indian nation 
may be born. In this army which is larger than any 
army ever raised on this sub-continent, Indian nation- 
hood is being put to a decisive test.”— UfifOWJ. 

Mr. Roosevelfs Messenger ” to Asia 
U. S> Vice-President to Visit China 

In view of the recent reports on China 
published in the British press the following news 
item about Vice-President Wallace’s forthcoming 
trip to Asia is of special interest. China has 
had visitors of eminence during the war, but 
none of the status of the Vice-President of the 


USA The critical role that she is now play- 
ing IS well illustrated by the following extract 

London (By Cable). 

Mr. Roosevelt has decided to send Mr. Heniy 
Wallace, U. S. Vice-President, to Asia as his “ messenger."' 
His tour will take in both China and Siberia to whose 
fighting people he will cariy a message of greeting and 
congratulation on tlieir mighty achievements, writes The 
Times. 

China will, apparently, be his predominant concern, 
the paper adds. He goes with a mandate to study the 
situation on the spot and make a “ first-hand report ” to 
the President and the people of the United States f 
The Chinese have been fighting aggression longer than 
any other member of the United Nations. Ill-equipped 
and lacking industrial resources essential to waging a 
total war, the stubborn Chinese people have endured 
terrible losses without^ flinching. Apart from all else, 
then, the visit of the Vlce-Piesident of the United States 
will bring them an impressive reassurance that their 
present sore tnal is sjmipathetically understood and that 
their future is not forgotten. 

The Japanese have failed either to beat or to bribe 
the Chinese out of the war. Their recent operation, 
designed to give them complete control of the Pekmg- 
Hankow Railway, may w^ell have been the latest of 
their abortive attempts to force China to her knees; 
and General Chiang Kai-shek, who from the first took 
a true measure of the enemy, may be trusted deal 
as faithfully with this latest manoeuvre as he has '"done 
with its predecessors. But the achievement of peace 
will require, as victory itself requires, the co-operation 
of the groat democracies. Mr. Roosevelt’s messenger 
bears with him the pledge of powerful aid in meeting 
difficult problems of reconstruction which are already 
looming on the horizon. 

Exhibition of Chinese Art 

That the cultural mission of China to the 
civilized world is best expressed through her art 
is an well-established fact and as such the 
organisers of the Exhibition of Chinese art in 
Scotland are to be congratulated for their war- 
time cultural venture the details of wliich are 
given in the following news item : 

London (By Cable). 

In the presence of a large and distinguished gather- 
ing including the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton and 
Sir Frederick Ogilvie, Dr. Weilmgton Koo, the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, opened an exhibition of Chinese 
Art in Scotland, says the Scotsman.” Madame Welling- 
ton Koo was also present. 

Among the outsanding exhibits are three large 
vases from Anthony Rothschild’s collection which are 
valued at £9,000. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who presided, spoke of the 
fimction of art m bringing peoples together in under- 
standing and goodwill and said that air power properly 
used could also do much in the same cause. Dr. Koo 
said that the exhibition with nearly one thousand items 
on show was the most important held in Britain since 
the one held in Burlington House in 1935 and would 
serve to bnng the people of Scotland closer to the 
Chinese people by enabling them to get a glimpse of the 
character and traits of their Far Eastern Allies. Sir 
Frederick Ogilvie paid a tribute to the courage and 
spirit of the Chinese who are now in their eighth year 
of war with Japan. 
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Let not the Voice of Karl Marx Speak — 
Smuts 

Speaking at Birmingham on May 19, 
General SmnUs made certain declaratioiite about 
the war in the East and the West, warned 
people not to make the serious mistake of con- 
centrating all attention and victory hopes on the 
coming western front, and in the usual style 
with European politicians expressed his 
CDncern abput the European civilisation. He 
said : 

Is Europe sinking under self-inflicted wounds’ 
That IS the crux of the present situation. Her decad- 
ence would mean immeasurable loss to all that is most 
precious of oui human heritage. Salvaging Europe is 
the first problem of our post-war reconstruction and 
she must not be carved up, atomised and reduced to 
chaos 01 Iragments. She should receive a new stiuc- 
iure as United States or the European Commonwealth 
enabling her again to be liie custodian of the nghts and 
freedoms to which ksIic herself gave birth. 

The greatest achievement of Europe has 
been in the science of destruction In this res- 
pect, §1ie has surpassed in each instance her own 
efforts in previous wars. Ancient cities, ancient 
monuments, ancient buildings, fine paintings, 
sculptures and whatever other treasures civdisa- 
tion had so long cherished as a sacred legacy 
of the past, are all being sacrificed before the 
altar of Mars. If this power of destruction is 
the real measure of civilisation in Europe, wc 
do not know what heritage it will hand over to 
the future generations. The claim of Europe 
to guide the destiny of the world through a 
“ reformed League of Nations ” will be nothing 
beyond a prolongation of present-day world 
tragedy. It is a crime in human histoiy for a- 
country with later or lesser civilisation to control 
a country or continent bearing a civilisation 
millenniums older and finer than their own 

General Smuts had a lot to speak and think 
about Europe, but not a word for India and 
China What Smuts said on May 19, Mr. 
Cordell Hull had already declared in a radio 
broadcast from Washington on April 9, to the 
American people in which he said ^^For us, 
for the world, and for the countries concerned, 
a stable Europe should be the immediate objec- 
tive of Allied policy.^' Before Smuts Cordell 
Hull, and only five days after Smuts, Premier 
Winston Churchill told the very same thing to 
the British Parliament. 

One nasty thought seems t© trouble the 
well-wishers of the European civilisation— the 
Russian Sphinx. U. S. S R. is their ally but 
Karl Marx is their anathema. Smuts has sought 
to* solve the thorny problem when he said : 


Let the voice of Tolstoy speak rather than 
that of Kail Marx who ivas no Rmsuia and 
never was of RussiaT Karl Marx was no 
Russian so long as he lived but today Marx is 
Russia and Russia is Marx. The new civilisa- 
tion that modern Russia has built up on the 
bedrock of Marxism has &tood the severest test 
in human history. 


What About India ? 

The USOWI quotes Mr John Chamberiain, 
the well-known New York book reviewer, who, 
in reviewing Mrs. John Gunther’s book Revolu- 
tion m India j writes : 

A generation ago a visiting British lecturer m 
C.’hieago or Mimcie had inevitably to reckon with the 
intransigent Smn Fcmer who would rise in the back 
of the hall and shout, ' But what about Ireland ? ^ To- 
day, the visiting Britisher is faced with a quieter but 
no less insistent opponent. The Britisher may be talk- 
ing about Dunkerque or the R. A. F. or the Americfitu 
troops in Yorkshire. But invariably the question comes 
from the back of the hall, ^ But what about India ? ’ 

“ It is a valid question no matter what answer you 
may ultimately iavour Frances Gunther, wife of John 
Gunther, puts the question well in a small book called 
'Revolution in India.’ If her answer seems a trifle 
unreal in a woild still organised on balance of power 
principles, it at least is complete enough to face up to 
the implications of our behefs 

Revolution in India is a cold douche thrown full 
in the face ol those who would try by some mystic 
process to equate force and freedom. Part of it conaisi« 
of facts, part is philosophy and ethics. But practically 
none is geopolitics, which is a shortcoming as long as 
the world contains prowling nations that are eager and 
ready to flli any pownr vacuum that is created by the 
sudden abdication of the statm quo. 

. ‘^'England, says Mrs. Gunther, has an obsession 
about India. The obsession is to rule. To tliis the 
Indians counterpoise an obsession to be free. The two 
conflicting; impulses keep the bafttled nations from 
mutually exploring the possibilities of a 'middle way’ 
compromise such as economic freedom and local politi- 
cal autonomy undei Dominion Status In 1940, Nehiu 
offered the Biitish complete military co-operation on the 
condition of India’s freedom. Mrs. Gunther says 
‘England turned it down; it meant the end of En^ish 
rule.’ Conversely, when the Cnpps plan of 1942 offered 
India certain concessions, the Indians turned them 
down; the concessions fell short of complete freedom. 
But the stalemate must some day be broken for histoi^" 
doesn’t s1.and still. 

Since the Councils Act of 1892, India has 
had ample opportunity to realise to her cost 
what Britain means by freedom when that word 
applies to India. The Indian National Congress 
has taken upon itself the task of winning free- 
dom for India— not the British brand, but 
freedom in the real intematioual sense. India 
has concentrated all her energies upon achieving 
this freedom from within. 


62-2 
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What does England get out of India ? 

Mr. John Chamberlain continues : 

What does England get out of India ? Mrs. 
Gunther mentions ceitain capital mvestments, trading, 
shipping and banking interests, and benefits that accrue 
to England through control of Indian tariff and cur- 
rency’. But the British people, she argues, have lost a 
good deal of their own freedom through English control 
of Inaia. To hold India the British must hold Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, Suez and the oil and pipe lines of the 
Near East. The job of protecting and policing the 
life-hne of empire’ has necessarily involved England 
m many wars both small and big. The British people 
have had to pay the bill whether in blood or money. 
E\en though relinquishment of India might mean a 
short term economic loss to the English, it would mean 
a happier England in the long run, says Mrs. Gunther. 

It is needless to elaborate what England 
gets out of India in employments, dividends, 
interests on capital, Managing Agency Commis- 
sions, Home Charges and the like, During five 
years of this war she has got neariy ten billion 
rupees out of India for her own benefit on the 
basis of an extremely elastic system of credit 

Vagaries of Indian Censors 

The Evening Star of Washington, discussing 
Gandhiji’s release, says : 

So strict has been British censorship on ^dian 
affairs that we know relatively little of what’s going on 
in that vast peninsula with its mtricate jumble of races, 
castes and creeds. 

Therefore it is hard to evaluate their background 
of Government’s decision or the political effects. 

Indian censorship came up for discussion 
during question time in the British Parliament. 
The toiiowmg is a report of what transpired 
there : 

The question of responsibility for censorship of 
private letters m India was raised in the Commons to- 
day by Mr. William Astor (Conservative) who asked 
whether Mr. Amery was satisfied that letters were not 
censored on any other grounds than military security. 

Mr. Amery replied, ^‘The responsibility for postal 
jfcnd telegraphic censor^ip of correspondence entering 
or leaving India has been entrusted by the Government 
of India to the Commander-in-Chief of India. 

It IS exercised on grounds of military security in 
the broad sense of the term, that is to say in the 
general interest of National Defence of public safety. 
Indian Censorship regulations are based on those of the 
United Kingdom and follow the guiding principles of 
tiie latter. Some variations in the application of the 
general rules by individual censorship are inevitable, 
but censors are instructed to apply the rules with com- 
nionsense liberality.” 

Mr. Astor asked, he aware there have been 
cases where purely political or administrative matters 
have been censored which have nothing to do with 
military security. Will he send a reminder to the 
censors of Government’s pledge that only military 
security, in the strict sense, is to be subject of censor- 
ship.” 

Mr. Amery replied '‘I think a broad reminder in 
that sense has been sent to censors by the Commander- 


m-Chief but censors like ail others are sometimes 
fallible.” 

Mr. Sorensen said, “Can we take it that anyone 
writing from India to this country has a right and 
complete opportunity to express his views about the 
House of Commons and about the Secretary of State 
for India.” 

No answer w’as given. 

Mr. Amery ’s reply definitely indicates that 
purely political and administrative matters have 
been censored and it seems he is unwilling to put 
an end to this sort of censorship and to confine^ 
it strictly to military matters. 

Censorship of famine news had evoked 
strong protest both in India and abroad It was 
strongly argued that a ban on famine news for 
transmission outside India did incalculable 
harm by delaying aid from abroad. The 
kind of censorship imposed on famine news has 
recently been revealed in an interpellalion m the 
House of Commons where it was complained 
that the very word ^hunger’ from a news about 
hunger was scissored out. Tlie interpellation is 
given below : 

Mr. Ameiy was replying to an inquiry by^^Mr. 
William Dobbie (Lab ) who asked li he had consideied 
a complaint made by the Editor of Reynolds News 
against political censorship applied to their special cor- 
respondent D. V. Tamhankar, and if he was takmg 
further action to prevent political censorship in India* 

Mr. Amery added that he understood Mr. Dobbie 
was referring to an article in Reynolds News on May 23. 

Mr. Sorensen (Lab.) : Is Mr. Amery’s reference to 
a message sent from India to this country referring to 
hunger, from which the censor eliminated the word 
hunger 

Mi. Amery . It referred to that message from 
Mr. Tamhankar. 

Mr. I'om Brown (Lab.) : Is Mr. Amery aware 
that this political censorsnip now being applied by his 
department is causing grave disqiuet among Uie Indian 
people ? 

Mr. Amery . My department applies no censorship 
and I have aheady stated m a previous answer the 
principles on which the Government of India censorship 
IS applied. 

Miss Irene W'ard (C.) . is Mr. Anieiy also 
quinng into the censorship of letters ? 

Mr. Amery : My communication with the Govern- 
ment of India covered that subject also. 

Mr. T. E. Driberg (iud.) : Is it not the case that 
this censorship did prevent the British public from 
knowing the lull extent of the famine m India ? 

Mr. Amery : I must await an answer to my com- 
munication. 


An Australian Sermonises India 

Sir Keith Murdoch, an Australian news- 
paper proprietor, writes in the Daily Mail, 
London : 

“India has been promised Domimon Status with 
the right to dear us out, and it is taken for granted 
that Ole will cast us off and rush into some sort of 
disordered nationalism. 
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“ It 18 not ior Australians to object to Indians hav- 
ing their complete freedom, if it will be good for them 
and for the rest of the world. We have been rather 
out of the discussion although our forefathers strove, 
lived and died for Britain’s causes, both before and 
after founding Australia and took as great a part as 
any other British iolk in the evolution of British free- 
dom. But we may be allowed to point to facts of the 
Indian position. 

“ I believe it means not only reduction of economic 
strength ev’erywheie and renunciation of opportumty, 
but also creation of a doubtful block of martial powei 
• between Apstialia, Asia and Europe, and on the flank, 
of South Africa. 

'“Full libeity for -a. nation is a pretty thing. But 
mankind has made so little progress towards complete 
goodness^ yet in the very few thousand years since it 
merged into the knowledge of good, that we may be 
excused for looking right round this interesting fact.” 

After reviewing the position of other parts of the 
Empire, Sir Kejth Murdoch adds. '“This is not 
the occasion for a dirge. The greatest thing of all has 
happened.” 

The Australian newspaper proprietor talks 
of “ complete goodness ” but thinks of another 
war He is unwilling to see India as a strong 
military power between Australia, Asia and 
Europe. He believes that great good will emerge 
out of this war, which he terms, as the “ greatest 
thing of all that has happened.” He seems to 
be oblivious to Ihc fact that no good has ever 
come out of a war however ‘ righteous ’ its ob- 
jects were declared to have been. The last Great 
War has not done any good to the Eurupean 
nations, not excluding even the victors 
Materially, morally and socially they have all 
lost heavily as a result of the past struggle. 
Their moral standards have all been upset The 
strife after the life of the moment, and the dis- 
regard for truth and honesty in international 
dealings have brought down this second disaster 
within a period as short as a quarter of a century. 

Accommodation Difficulties in Calcutta 

The difficulty of accommodation particularly 
for middle-class people in Calcutta has become 
indescribably hard. The population of the city 
has greatly increased but rented accommodation 
remains practically the same. Control over 
building materials have prevented the construc- 
tion of new houses. Rent control measures “have 
no doubt provided some relief to the tenants in 
respect of payment of rent, water supply, etc., 
but the authorities have completely failed to 
keep pace with the intensely growing demand 
for the provision of new accommodation. No 
financial assistance from the Government is 
sought. The only demand at the present mo- 
ment is for the release of some building materials 
for the construction of new houses in the sub- 
■flrban area of the city. There are plenty of 


vacant land nearabout Calcutta within the exist- 
ing range of communications. This will bring 
relief not only to the civil but to the military 
people also. 

Firoz Khan Noon in the Empire Conference 

A Special London Correspondent of th* 
Bombay Chronicle reports ; 

London, May 11. 

Tentative deeisiona on matters like the regional 
division of colonial countries, inter-impenal economic 
relations, po.<t-war reconstruction, treatment of Germany 
cftei the war, foieign relations of the Empire as a whole 
V2s-a-ua U S.S.R. and U S.A., peace with the Axis Powers 
.and the foimalion of a new League of Nations are 
stated to have been reached by the Dominion Premiers' 
Conference which commenced session on May 1. 

Although they are working hard — ^frequently they 
meet twice a day— they have not been able to finish 
half the items on the agenda. One Dominion spokes- 
man said : '■ We are a little behind schedule.” 

It IS understood that the Conference is working 
m a luost helpful and harmonious spirit and decisions 
are being taken almost unammously, the Indian mem- 
bers — Sir Firoz Khan Noon and the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir — ^fitting in the scheme admirably. 

It is generally agreed that Mr. Curtin, the Austra- 
lian Premier, and Sir Firoz IQian Noon are two new 
“ finds ” of this Empire family. Sir Firox Khan who hax 
inade a very favourable impression ts described as one 
who ‘‘convinces any one, who has the opportunity of 
listening to him that Mr. Gandhi is not the only spokes- 
man of India.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon is faithfully doing 
what he was expected to do and is discharging 
the duties for which he was despatched to 
England as “ India’s representative.” But one 
thing needs attention. Mr. Churchill’s spirit is 
having full play in this gathering of Dominion 
Prime Ministers. The nomenclature “ Domi- 
nion” was for some time past being replaced 
by an 'unreal and deceptive term “Common- 
wealth.” This new nomenclature in its turn is 
being slowly dropped and the realist term 
“Empire” is being increasingly used by the 
Press while reporting the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Dr. Katjids reply to Sir John Beaumont 

Speaking in London at a meeting of the 
East and West Association, Sir John Beaumont, 
the former Chief Justice of Bombay, made, a 
disparaging remark that the Federal Court of 
India was an expensive luxury and that the 
establishment of this Court was not needed till 
federation was introduced. Dr. K. N. Katju, 
writing in the Allahabad Law Journal, gave a 
suitable reply to Sir John. Dr. Katju wrote : 

Sir John Beaumont, late Chief Justice of Bombay, 
was exceedingly unhappy over the judgments, which 
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k>e«ame eiassical as soon as they were delivered, of the 
Federal Court regarding the validity of Rule 26, D.I.R. 
It IB difficult to imagine & High Court employmg more 
unbecoming, inappropriate and undignified language 
legarding a judicial pronouncement of the Federal 
Court by which every High Court is bound than the 
language used by Mr. J. Beaumont, m the course of a 
reference made by that court to the Federal Court for 
directions as to the proper order to be made on the 
application of Keshav Talpade. The Federal Court 
Ignored all such unworthy comments and insmuations 
by silent disdain. 

Referring to Sir J. Beaumont’s remark that the 
Federal Court is an eiqpensive luxury, Dr. Katju says ‘ 
“ We are truly astomshed at this observation. The 
judgment of the Federal Court, dated April 22, 1943, 
declaring certain Sections of the Special Courts Ordin- 
ance ‘ultra vires was acclaimed by the legal profession 
as a luminous exposition of the Constitution Act and 
erected a good deal of feeling m the bureaucratic circles 
where a brake, however slight, was applied on the 
exercise of unchecked arbitrary power. The Federal 
Court has •won a place jor ttsel} in the constitution of 
India by its independent and correct approach to oil 
questions in which the liberty of the subject is involved. 
It enjoys the confidence and respect of the Indian 
people.” 

Sir John’s opinion >7111 be discounted in this“ 
country because he himself had happened to get 
involved in a controversy with the Federal Court 
while he was Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court, in which he did not come out with any 
amount of dignity. It may be remembered that 
when the appeal of Keshab Talapade came be- 
fore the Federal Court, the latter referred it 
back to the Bombay High Court for orders with 
the remark that Rule 26 of the D I. R., as then 
framed, was ultra vires. The Bombay High Court 
returned the reference to the Federal Court with 
the remark that it was for the Federal Court, to 
pass the necessary orders in the case. . The 
Federal Court again returned the reference to* 
the Bombay High Court but meanwhile Talpade 
was released. The Lahore Tribvm has pointed 
out that “ In view of what happened in this case, 
Sir John Beaumont’s opinion cannot be said to 
be free from prejudice and for the sake of his 
own reputation he would have done better if he 
had refrained from making these remarks about 
the Federal Court.” 

Congress Attitude on the Separation of 
Executive and Judiciary 

Sir John Beaumont had made another curi- 
ous remark in that the Congress went behind 
their declarations ©f separating Judiciary from 
the Executive, that nothing was done when the 
Congress came into power and that the Congress 
Working Committee prevented the provincial 
ministries to fulfil their pledges in this direction. 
This is a gross travesty of truth. Dr. Katju, in 
the same article, writes : 


la the first place Governmeat of India Act, 1^5, 
docs not contemplate separation so far as the Magistracy 
IS concerned. Under Section 256 no order could be 
made about the subordinate criminal magistracy in any 
district save after consultation with the District Magis- 
tiate of that district. In the second place from the 
political angle it felt that so long as High Court Judges 
are not subject to the control of the Indian Legislature, 
Central or Provincial, there is no reason whatsoever 
why they ahould be invested with powers larger than 
those conferred on them by the Act but, withm the 
limits of the Act, there was a desire, everywhere to 
free the magistrates from direct or indirect pressure -of 
District Magistrates or Superintendents of Police In* 
TJ. P. a scheme had been worked out under which all 
criminal work was to be performed exclusively by 
magistrates known as Judicial magistrates They were 
not to be under the control of the District Magistrates. 
This scheme could not be put into force as the Ministry 
resigned on a much larger issue. 

Nationalist Muslims Demand National 
Government 

The Nationalist Muslims who had met m a 
Conference at New Delhi have released two 
resolutions : one asking for the formation of a 
National Government and the other setfpig out 
fundamental considerations on which communal 
problem could, in their view, be solved. The 
first resolution is : 

“Tins meeting of Nationalist Muslims views ‘■with 
great concern the hardships to which India has been 
subjected m tlie present phase of the war and the 
sufferings borne by the Indian people under the existing 
system of government, evidence of which is to be found 
in the intolerable rise in prices, burden of taxation, 
scarcity ol certain esscmtial eommodriios and the total 
absence of others. 

“In the opinion of this meeting, experience has 
shown that the present Government is not capable of 
saving the people from this distress, that no satisfactory 
solution IS possible until a real National Govemiment, 
exercising full authority, is formed at the Centre. 

“This meeting further declares that all Indians, 
irrespective of creed or community, and ail patriotic 
organisations, without exception, are deeply interested 
in the defence of India. They are inspired by a real 
patriotic urge and a true spirit of sacrifice which can 
be directed most effectively, under a National Govern- 
ment, for the protection of the country against foreign 
invasion and aggression by Fascist Powers. 

“This meeting deplores the fact that the British 
Government, m spite of its knowledge that the Indian 
people am opposed to Fascism, is still unwilling, on 
account of its shortsighted policy, to transfer power to 
them through a National Government. 

“This meeting now declares that the formation of 
a National Government is no longer a political issue 
but has become a first-rate military question, in view of 
the exigencies of the preflpnt phase of the war. The 
victory of the democratic forces, the defence of India, 
and resistance to Japanese amnion, all these con-^ 
siderations demand the immediate establidiment of a 
National Government and the transfer of power tO' 
Indian people. 

“ This meeting, therefore, urfes the Bntish Govern^ 
meat to start negotiations with the leaders of JMia, 
without my further loai of time, it th*t a real National 
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Government, wielding effective authority, should be 
established in the country.'' 

The arguments for and against National 
Government have been discussed threadbare 
over a pretty long time. But one good purpose 
will be served by this resolution inasmuch as 
it comes from a powerful section of Muslims 
m India who favour the establishment of a 
National Government expressing their wiilmg- 
mess to work with the other progressive forces m 
the country. They have completely dissociatecl 
themselves from the unhelpful and unrealistic 
isolationist attitude of the Muslim League 

Nationalist Muslims Oppo<se Pakistan 

The Nationalist Muslims, in this confeience, 
declared themselves against Pakistan as 
detrimental to the counti7 and their advice to 
the Muslims w’as that they should not want 
Pakistan but should let India remain a united 
country for all time to come. The second 
resolution, which sets out a formula for the solu- 
tioi^of communal problem, runs : 

“This meeting of Nationalist Muslims considers, 
in the best interest, of the country, that a Hmdu-Muslim 
settlement should be brought about without any delay- 
It appeals to both Hindus and Muslims that, having 
regard to the urgent need of such a settlement, they 
should take necessary steps towards this end, and 
considers that the release of Gandhiji offers an excellent 
opportunity. 

A solution of the communal problem satisfactoiy 
to all parties concerned, can be secured on the following 
fundamental considerations and such a solution will 
satisfy the needs and aspirations of Indian Muslims • 

(1) India should continue to remain a united coun- 
try. 

(2) The constitution of India should be framed 15y 
its own people. 

* (3) There should be an All-lndia Federation. 

(4) The units of Federation should be completely 
auionomoiis and all residuary powers .should be vested 
in them. 

(5) Every unit of the Federation should be free 
to secede from it as a result of a plebiscite of all its 
adult inhabitants. 

(6) 'The religious, economic and cultural rights of 
minonties should bo fully and effectively safeguarded 
hv recjpro-cal agi'eement. 

The concession of the right to secede, ’we 
fear, would provide foreign intnpe with a 
breach in the dyke against domination and 
aggression, if it qualifies the federation from the 
very outset. The establishment of an indissolu- 
ble federation in the beginning with the largest 
measure of autonomy and with constitutional 
safeguards against the possibility of usurimtion 
of the rights of the units by the federation is the 
ideal solution. To give the units the right of 
^secession before th^ have been finally united 
'*into a federation will leave open the floodgates 


of disruption which may m the end dismember 
Indian unity. 

New Statesman on Gandhijis Release 

The New Statesman and Natwn 'writes 
editorially under the caption ^ India and the 
Empire ’ : 

Mr. Gandhi has been leleased from prison because 
if he died m jail his ghost would have for evei 
haunted the Biitish m India. But Mr. Gandhi who has 
cheated death so often may still have years of life 
before him, and Lord Waveli will see in the Mahatma’s 
release an opportunity too good to lose.” 

“ He must long ago have discovered that no one 
else can speak for India. This does not mean that 
leadois of the Congress believe in the non-violence 
Ijliilosophy of Mr. Gandhi. It does mean that in or 
out ol Congress, in or out of jail, Mr. Gandhi remains 
a decisive personality who must be consulted Neither 
Ml. Raiagopalachan nor Pandit Nehru nor any other 
Indian would negotiate without his assent He has the 
detachment that emhles him to support the democratic 
deemons with which he ts not in personal agreement. 
As a^iealist, and as one who minds supi'emely about 
Indian independence he is prepared to bless any solution 
likely to piomote the cause of a free Indwif'^ 

Stating that the Government would demand 
a complete assurance that during the vrar there 
be no recurrence of Civil Disobedience the 
paper writes : 

^ No evidence has been published which connected 
Mr. Gandhi or other leaders of Congress with acts of 
violence. We only know that the Government of India 
declared that they had found a document m one pro- 
vince which connected the Congress with Molent plans. 
Yet Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad and other Con- 
gress leaders were outspokenly in favour of supporting 
I he war m 1942 and would repudiate the policy of 
sabotage ” 

♦ 

The New Statesman and Natton says that 
the formula of 1942 as embodied in the Cripps 
proposals would no doubt need be revived. 
There seems still a basis of agreement if Mr. 
Gandhi is once more allowed to meet the leaders 
of the Congress under conditions of amnesty and 
if they discuss the whole situation freely both 
with the Muslim League and with the Viceroy 
Lord Waveli. 

There can be no last wmrd in politics. The 
Cripps offer did not provide any lasting solu- 
tion of the Indian problem and it was not 
accepted by anybody in this country as the 
final formula. In the determination of future 
Indo-British relations the Cripps plan may not 
form the basis of agreement The Congress has 
her own formula for the future political structure 
of the country. That a political settlement with 
India is an urgent and indispensable necessity, 
has been stressed by the paper in the following 
words : 
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''Let no one think that India does not matter 
because it is supeificially quiescent. It matters supreme- 
ly and for many reasons. Chief of them is that 400 
million people matter and that until India is governed 
by her own responsible representatives there can be no 
solution for the economic or political misenes of India.” 

Absurd Claims of Representation 

In the same article, the New Statesman and 
Nation writes about the claim to represent India 
by Government of India’s hirelings. It writes : 

■‘Nothing but discredit can follow from statements 
such as made by Sir Firoz Khan Noon who with Mr 
Ameiy and the Maharaja of Kashmir absurdly form 
the representation of India at the present Common- 
wealth Conference. English people scarcely mark the 
absurdity. Let them not imagine that it passes with- 
out ridicule or worse in India, United States or the rest 
oj the world that Sir Firoz Khan Noon says ; “There 
are no two opinions in India so far as ties with Great 
Britain and the prosecutio^n of the present war are 
concerned.” 

“Why talk rubbish which every one knows to be 
rubbish ? There are not only two opinions_ in India 
about the ties of the Empire and the prosecution of the 
war. There are many. The Congress which represents 
far the largest body of organised Indian opinion has for 
years demanded no Dominion Status but independence ” 

By the selection of such people for 
“representing” India abroad, the Government 
of India’s prestige is injured beyond repair. 
Intelligent opinion outside this couniiy has by 
now learnt to differentiate between India and 
the Government of India, it is now widely known 
that not only the two are not the same, but they 
are widely apart with little relation between 
them. India is not injured by Firoz Khan 
Noon’s utterances, it is the Government which 
sent him is brought into ridicule. 

Priority for Race Horse Transport during 
Famine 

A Reuters message says that reviewing the 
book Tell the Folks Bach Home by Senator Araeg 
Mead of New York, one of the five’ Globe-flying 
Senators, Frank S. Adams of the JVeir York 
Times says that Mead has written : 

“A breezy, brash, entertaining book m which he 
does not back down on a single one of the points in 
dispute between the Foreign Affairs Committee and its 
critics. India made Senator Mead angrier than any- 
thing else he saw on the 46,000-mile trip. He was 
shocked that at the time when thousands of starving 
people lay on the side-walks of Calcutta, the authorities 
were still devoting precious space in freight cars to race 
horses en route for the Calcutta Gold Cup” 

This was not the only instance. Priority 
for the shipment of whisky was granted at a 
time when the whole country was crying for 
fnedicine?. 


Half the World in Deepest Poverty 

The British Labour Party’s report on lull 
employment and financial policy to be submit- 
ted to the party conference at the end of May, 
declares : 

‘‘ Outside Europe — m Ai'nca, India and China — ^halt 
the population oi the woiid lives in the deepest poveuy, 
ill-fed, ill-clothed and dwelling in squalor. We can help 
ihem meet their uigeiit neeus. The standard of living 
ol the poorer peoples of the world can be raised thiough 
the Intcinational Development Board. R would be the 
business of this body to use the immense industrial 
resouices of the wealthier parts ol the eaith to raise the 
productivity and the puiciiasing power of the thousand 
million human beings who Jive in China, India and 
Africa and who are at present without the elementary 
<aeaos of subsistence.” 

Conditions in India and Africa speak 
volumes about the ^success' of British adminis- 
tration in these two places. In spite of all these 
revealing facts, all attention is still directed to 
Europe. 

Health and Wealth 

In a speech at Karachi, Dr. B. C. Roy. 
Chairman of the Medical Relief Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Bhore Committee on Health Survey 
and Development, outlined the following scheme 
of medical relief : 

Dr. Roy pointed out that the aim of any health 
policy should be to prevent and not merely cure disease 
The preventioni of disease is dependent on a number of 
factors, not the least important of which is the econo- 
mic environment m which the individual lives and works 
Under-nourished people fall easy victims to disease aud 
no public health drive can effectively succeed unless by 
determined effort the productive power of the people 
is increased, so that the country comes to have more 
for distribution than if has today. In its broader 
aspects, the work of the Health Committee is intimately 
bound up with economics and the problem of combating 
disease cannot be tackled successfully without a 
simultaneous effort to improve economic conditions. 

Dr. Roy emphasized that the country would within 
the next 30 years need at least 300,000 doctors. He 
foreshadowed an increase m the number of medical 
institutions m the years to come. In progressive coim- 
tnes national health insurance schemes have, by a 
system of cash and medical benefits, helped the citizens 
who fall ill, to secure proper medical atfccntmn. But a 
health insurance scheme means money. 

• Any provision for health insurance in India 
must be preceded by a rise in the general 
standard of living. The average annual income 
in this country is Rs. 65 per capita, but when 
the income of the peasantry alone, who constitute 
75 per cent of the population, is taken into 
account it works out to the meagre sum of about 
Rs, 25 per annum, or barely Rs. 2 a month. The 
Congress sought to raise this income at least to 
Rs. 15 per month /or the cultivating masses. 
WEen that is done, and an adequate numbef of 
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trained medical men with the requisite medicine 
and equipment are turned out, the problem of 
medical aid may easily be resolved Health 
insurance schemes for a people living, on half 
diets and without any means to take nutritious 
food is bound to be a costly failure. 

In this connection, Dr. Roy’s pronounce- 
ment about the inadequacy of post famine 
medical relief from the Government deserves 
special attention. The following is the summa- 
rised report'of his speech : 

Lahose, May 16 

Di. B. C Roy, President, Medical Relief Co- 
ordination Committee, Bengal, m a public speech m 
y. M. C. A. Hall opined that money and medical relief 
were ihc crying needs of famished Bengal at the present 
mom, nt He slated that about three millions had fallen 
prey to the cruel liands of famine. He asserted that 
(here was faimglmg on the part of the Government and 
the famine was not merely God-made. He added that 
medical relief from the Government was inadequate 
and quinine was not supplied in sufficient quantity to 
meet the needs of the people. 

Concluding Dr. Roy said, Let us now succeed where 
the authorities have failed to achieve by not seeking 
the co-«peralion of the people.” 

Raja Narendranath requested to experiment with 
Tulasi in the absence of quinine. He appealed to the 
Punjabis to rush all possible .aid to Bengal. 

Scheme for Voluntary Rationing in 
C. P. Villages 

The Hitavada reports that Mr D. K. Kane, 
Vice-President of ihe Yeotmal District Associa- 
tion, has addressed a letter to the Commissioner, 
Berar, on the scheme of voluntary rationing in 
villages and for groups of families in towns. An 
extract of his letter is given below : 

The Yeotmal District Association with a view to 
solve the rationing and supplying pioblom particffiariy 
m the villages and in small towns are making cnorts 
to start voiuntaiy “Co-operative Stores ' m villages 
and also in towns. The minimum number ot share- 
holders required is fixed at 10 and the minimum capital 
to be collected is Rs. 500. The “Sahakari Bhandar 
(Co-operative Stores) has at the outset to prepare a 
chart, vhich is virtually a rationing chart, in which a 
detailed information of the monthly requirements of the 
family of the* share-holders and of the agricultiuisis and 
villagers who agree to be affiliated to the store by 
becoming ihe customers and purchases of the articico 
from the store, is to be prepared. This will give the 
correct figure of ihe quantity of ihc commodities 
ed by a village ot of a group of families. When this is 
ready, the President of Ihe Store has to make arrange- 
ments for securing the commodities or articles 
central places and from the bazar. ^ In the case oi the 
controlled articles, the President will have to secure a 
license in his name* to make the retail sale and then to 
purchase the articles from some licensed wholesale 
dealers after satisfying the Food Control Officer of the 
locality about the monthly requirements of the btore. 
Tf the supply of the required articles is not m lull, 
but IS less in certain proportion, the registered share- 
holaers and the consumers of the Store will all get their 


buppl> less m the same proportion. It will thus be 
Co-operative Rationing Agency. T^e Co-operative 
Stores (Sahakari Bhandar) is not to be started on 
rneichantiJe basis for making profits only, but is mtend- 
t'd to seii'e as distributing centre which will regularise 
the .apply and will effect economy in the use of the 
controlled articles. 

It will be possible to bring under one Co-operative 
Store ” a group of about 200 families and if necessary 
more stores should be organised if the population of the 
town or village requires it. 

The Yeotmal District Association have printed the 
application forms and the bye-laws of the Co-operative 
Stores. So far about 15 applications are submitted for 
legistration under the Co-operative Societies Act to the 
Registiar of the C. P. and Berar, Nagpur. The capital 
IS .ilieady collected by different stores and they nave 
N.arted worlang, of course, by selling in the beginning, 
the articles wluch are not controlled. The Presidents 
RTG asked to apply to the Deputy Commissioner for 
licenses to purchase, store and sell m retail all the 
controlled articles. 

This voluntary effort of the agriculturists cmd 
7^7lJagcrs will be successful only if the stores get the 
hciiises and permits to deal in controlled articles ^ by 
retail sale and if they get the supply^ of these articles 
jiom wholesale license-holders from time to time from 
the wholesale licensed dealers. 

Such Co-operative Societies, besides intro- 
duemg voluntary rationing in villages, may 
render a very great service by setting up a 
machinery for the procurement of food-grains. 
The use of co-operative societies instead of 
imddle-men out for profits for this purpose will 
make procurement both cheap and effective. 
The reaction of the C. R and other provincial 
Covernments to this voluntaiY effort of the 
Yeotmal villagers will be watched with great 
interest. 

PhaLlenge to Social Conscience 
* The Social Welfare writes : 

Report;^ are coming from various parts of India of 
lescue of minor girls sold for prostitution and the 
lirosocution of culprits charged with the crimes. The 
disaster in Bengal last year left a terrible trail Hunger 
and destitution diove hundreds and thousands of young 
women and girls into the whirlpool of vice. Some of 
these unfortunate victims are slowly being rescued. 
Meanwhile, there arc reports from the Punjab and the 
South of more regular traffic. These traffickings are 
carried on with great organisational skill and great 
daring A recent Madra.s case refers to 31 girls being 
sold into Hyderabad State during a period of two years. 

In hunting up these criminals the Police do not 
seem to show" a tithe of the vigilance that they show 
in pursuing men and women whose political opinions 
are unpalatable to the Government. In fact these 
{ raffickings are earned on so openly and so systematically 
that it IS difficult to believe that all the sections of the 
Police 'were entirelj" iinware of them all the time. The 
gwth of prostitution in the more populous towns is 
making a heavy demand and this demand is presumably 
being met by growing traffic in minor girls from the 
districts and far-off provinces. There is imperative need 
for a comprehensive clean-up campaign. Public opinion 
also is culpable m so far as it does not efiectively 
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express itself against this immoral traj05c. These crimin- 
als cannot carry on, their activities m absolute secrecy. 
People roundabout are bound to know but they dO' not 
inteirene. This attitude of toieraince is anti-social in 
the extieme The harm that accrues to society from 
this attitude, whether it is lethargy or complacency, 
incalculable. It is a challenge to the social conscience 
that could not be ignored without disastious results. 

It IS a pity that requisite attention hab 
not yet been focussed on this very important 
social problem which has already become an 
All- India one. Rescue homes and prevention of 
gangsterism are necessary no doubt, they do not 
provide any solution This evil is a pro- 
duct of economic derangement and unless the 
womenfolk are provided with adequate employ- 
ment, this evil cannot be stamped out. We had 
suggested long ago that in Bengal the rice mills 
might be restricted for some time and the 
work of paddy husking might be distributed to 
the village women through standing organisa- 
tions like the Union Boards. The various relief 
centres might also be utilised for the purpose 
We had also advocated the provision of spin- 
ning and weaving as an employment of village 
women. The wages for spinning might have 
been low in normal times, but in these days of 
cloth famine, there is no doubt that spinning 
will provide at least some relief. The various 
spinners’ organisations and Khadi centres might 
have been utilised. 

An Exemplary Punishment 

A Delhi message stated that Mr P G. 
Kripalani, proprietor, Bombay Sports, was fined 
Rs. 5000 under the Hoarding and Profiteering 
Prevention Ordinance for selling poker dice_ at 
Rs. 11-8 whose cost price was Re. 1-9 

Such are the sentences that are needed if 
the Government really desire to stainp out 
hoarding and profiteering Following some 
hard sentences passed by the Calcutta High 
Court on some similar criminals against the 
society, the magistrates began to take a little 
stronger view. But this has died out. The 
Court records both in Calcutta and in other 
places show that profiteers get rather lightly 
out. We believe it is time for the Government 
to enact that hoarders and profiteers would be 
fined at least 500 times the excess profits 
charged. Similar exemplary provision for the 
punishment of Government officials concerned 


with these crimes, if any, should also be made, 
irrespective of their status or position m office' 
Criminals against the society, however hignly 
placed, deserve no mercy. 

Injustice to Indian-owned Collieries and 
Maladministration in Coal 

120 collieries, all Indian-owned, have been 
served with an order of stopping despatches for 
the alleged purpose of creating reserves for 
emergency. Space in these small collieries being 
limited, the object would have been better 
achieved if big Bntisli-iuanaged collieries with 
greater facilities for stacking coal had been re- 
quisitioned Thus the attempt made originally 
by Sir Edward Benthall as P^ailway Member to 
stop supply of wagons to Indian-owned second 
class collieries against wlueli he had inveighed 
years ago as a Clive Street magnate is at last 
bearing fruit though the present order, lament- 
ably enough, emanates from the Department of 
Labour, Government of India in charge C)f an 
Indian Member. How we wish that the patriot- 
ism and sense of justice of Sir Joseph Bhore (an 
Indian Christian) who as Railway Member 
years ago placed for the first time large orders 
w'lth Indian-owned collieries in the teeth of 
opposition from British merchants of Calcutta 
could move the present Indian Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council and come now to the rescue 
of Indian-owned collieries which have been the 
Cinderella of the industry for decades. Pay- 
ment will of course be made to these mines for 
j 2 oal reserves but their progress will be jeopar- 
dised by their raisings being restricted to small 
space available Most of these collieries pro- 
duce soft coke so that the suffering of the masses 
m cooking food is going to increase enormously 

As regaxds decline in raisings the evil can 
not bo remedied so long as colliery managers 
have to devote the greater part of their time 
and energy to distribution of rice among miners 
at controlled rates At least in respect of 
collieries situated in Bihar this work can easily 
be taken over by the local Government which 
had excellently managed 'controlled shops in all 
towns of the Province last year while such shops 
in Calcutta visibly demonstrated administrative 
break dowm ^iddhesw^ae Chattopadhyay.i. 



OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE NON-OFFICIAL EUROPEAN-l 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE. m.a.. pho.. m.la. 


I 

The private European trader was allowed the 
right to dp business in India after the Charter 
Act of 1813 which deprived the East India 
Company of its monopoly. Gradually, the 
number of European businessmen increased and 
they organised themselves into Chambers of 
Commerce first in Calcutta in 1834, then at 
Bombay and Madras m 1836 and, later on, at 
other important centres of trade It was under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892 tfiat European 
businessmen were granted representation regular- 
ly in our legislatures With the passing of 
subsequent legislation, the number of seats 
occupied by Europeans has been gradually 
increased. 

The position today is that the European 
community under the Government of India Act, 
1935, has been accorded 96 to 97 seats in the 
Indian legislatures provided of course that the 
Federal part is implemented without any change. 
What is regarded as a grievance by Political 
India is that this measure of representation has 
been given to it without anything like a large 
increase in the number of non-official Europeans 
carrying on various kinds of activities in our 
motherland. 

Rightly or wrongly. Political India has come’ 
to feel that what it regards as excessive represen- 
tation has been granted to the non-official 
European community because our rulers have 
felt that, with the gradual diminution of British 
control, European financial interests are not 
likely to be adequately safeguarded. 

II 

European businessmen demanded the in- 
inclusion of statutory safeguards in the 1935 
Act against any future legislative or administra- 
tive measure calculated to injure their interests 
even when they were aimed at the promotion 
of the interests of the nationals of India. 

The point of view of Political India was 
clarified in the Sapru-Jayakar Memorandum 
submitted to the Third Round Table Conference 
in which dealing with this matter the signatories 
observed : 

• “We are clear in our minds that for the future 
development of Indian industries, many of which are 
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lying fallow or are struggling in an impoveiished condi- 
tion, it IS absolutely necessaiy to leave m the hands of 
the Central and Provincial Governments enough power 
to initiate, subsidise and piotect industries which can 
be briefly described as key or infant industries, even 
if such initiation, subsidy ol protection should occasion- 
ally look like diseiimination.” 

Messrs. Sapru and Jayakar also expressed 
the view that it was desirable that both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments should 
be accorded ample power 

‘ to control the evil effects of unfair competition, such 
as sometimes has been practised in the past by powerful 
oiganisations against their weaker rivals.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
Indian patriots were referring in both cases to 
the disadvantages Indian enterprise had suffered 
and, in future, was likely to suffer from the in- 
cursions of non-Indians into our economic life. 

III 

The decisions ultimately reached by the 
British Government were incorporated m the 
anti-discrimination sections of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, some of which have a direct 
bearing on the development of Indian commerce 
and industry. Without attempting any examin- 
ation of these clauses, it may be said, tliat they 
disregard Indian public opinion because they 
faff to give the first place to Indian interests. 

In addition, we have the Instruments of 
Instruction to the Governor-General and the 
Provincial Governors which require them to 
“ prevent ” discrimination against British 
interests. Here they will act at their own 
discretion. 

Wihen Lord Salisbury described these and 
similar other measures as being made out of 
paper. Sir Samuel Hoare according to Hansard, 
December 10, 1934, p. 56, replied : 

“ No, Sir, these safeguards are not paper safeguards. 
They are safeguards with sanction behind them and 
with effective executive action to be put into effect if 
need arises.” 

IV 

The various measures by which the econo- 
mic interests of the non-official European 
community have been safeguarded have been 
sought to be justified on various grounds the 
most important of which are the social service 
it has rendered to India and the benefits it has 
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conferred on us through the development of our 
foreign trade and our industries. Our attention 
has also been drawn to the many advantages 
we have derived from the investment of 
European capital in India. 

It is proposed in this and the following 
articles to ascertain whether the benefits we 
have derived under these heads have been of 
such a magnitude as to lend countenance to the 
view that the non-official European community 
is entitled to the favoured position it now en- 
joys in our political and economic life. 

This, the first of the series, will be devoted 
to the discussion of the question of the recogni- 
tion due from us to the non- official European 
community as a whole on account of the social 
services rendered to us by a particular section 
of it. 

V' 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report of' 1918 
and the Simon Commission Report of 1930 
divided the European community into three 
sections. The first of these consists of the 
British section of the Indian Army, the second 
of those employed in various departments con- 
cerned with the civil administration of British 
India and the last of Europeans not employed 
by Government with whom only we are concerned 
here as it is to them that certain economic pri- 
vileges have been given and it is also from them 
that the representatives of the European com- 
munity are drawn. 

This third section, the non-official Europeans, 
fall into four broad classes. The most important 
and influential among them in the language' of 
the Simon Commission (Report, Vol. L, Para- 
graph 64) are 

“the men of business, who with their families, are 
found in the principal shipping and trading centres and 
in other places of orgamsed production, hke the tea 
estates of Assam, or Darjeeling or Chota Nagpur, the 
tea or coffee plantations in the Ndgins, certain coal 
fields, 01 the rubber plantations and oil producing 
areas.” 

It is to be noted that here the Simon 
Commission has lumped together Europeans 
engaged in commerce, industries, mining, plant- 
ing etc., probably because the one thing common 
to all of .them is their connection with capital 
invested in India with a view to the earning of 
profits. 

Another class, confessedly small, of non- 
official Britons found in large centres of 
population consists of journalists, medical men, 
lawyers, engineers and other professional men. 

Then we have some retired of&cials, army 
officers and planters who have settled down in 


the cooler parts of India with the idea of making 
Inffia their lipmc. The number of such men is 
so small that, for the purpose of the present 
discussion, they may be safely neglected. 

A more important section consists of 
missionaries, male and female, of various 
Protestant denominations and members, male 
and female, of various Roman Catholic orders 
directly engaged in Christian propaganda. With 
these should be mentioned a small and devoted 
band of workers, male and female, engaged in 
educational, medical and other social work. 

An examination of the directory issued by 
the National Christian Council in behalf of all 
the Protestant denominations and of the Roman 
Catholic gazeteer issued from Madras will show 
that this section of non-official Europeans con- 
sists approximately of 10,000 adult males and 
females of whom roughly 25 per cent, as citizens 
of Britain or the self-governing Dominions, are 
entitled to exercise franchise in India, to seek 
election to our legislatures as representatives 
of the European community as a minority 
community and also to enjoy the advancages 
flowing from the economic safeguards incorpo- 
rated m the Act of 1935. 

« 

VI 

Even the most orthodox non-Christian Indian 
will admit readily the unselfish devotion of these 
people to what they consider thoir primary duty 
— ^the preaehing of Christianity. He will still 
more willingly acknowledge the important 
services rendered by those among them who have 
-spent and are today spending themselves for 
educational, medical and other social work for 
the benefit of Indians irrespective of caste and 
creed. 

Paragraph 344 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report of 1918 referred to their work as 
consisting in 

“furtlienng education, building up character and incul- 
cating healthier domestae habits tor which India 
should be grateful.” 

Continuing it was stated in the following 
paragraph that 

“It IS difficult to over-estimate the devoted and 
creative woik winch missionary money and enterprise 
are doing in the fields oi education, morals and 
sanitation.” 

VII 

These missionaries and other social workers 
are stationed not only in the larger towns but 
also in remote corners of our motherland and it 
has to be admitted that their primary aim is to 
convince the Indian of the superiority ,of 
Christianity and then to convert him to their 
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faith Even though, according to many, their 
theological propaganda has, from the standpoint 
of the material results achieved, been more or 
less a failure, it cannot be denied that they have 
done great seivice to India by spreading widely 
the knowledge of Christian ethics which the 
present writer, himself a Christian, regards as 
one of their most precious conti ibutions. 

With the spread of political knowledge 
among the middleclass lutelligentsia and its 
eominunieation to the masses by the politically 
minded middleclass leaders, the position of these 
missionaries has become very difficult It is 
pointed out to them that the cardinal principles 
of the religion to which they seek con- 
verts and, worse still, the ethical standards 
to which they exhort their followers to 
adhere, are not always strictly observed 
by the more prosperous or the more honoured 
among their countrymen. If, led aw'ay by 
enthusiasm, they preach unselfishness which 
manilcsts itself in the political sphere as non- 
communalisin, they are immediately confronted 
by i,the selfishness of a large section of non- 
missioiiary noii-official Britons. 

Their unselfish devotion to what they 
consider their duty is only too often ascribed 
to the necessity of carmiig their .salary, which, 
few Indians arc aw'arc, is so small as hardly to 
deserve this description. In this connection, it is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to add that they 
could have easily earned far more than their 
meagre allow'anccs had they but chosen some 
other walk of life. 

vin 

So far as the knowdedge of the present writer 
goes, the Roman Catholic missionaries arc not 
permitted by the rules of the different orders to 
winch they belong to take active part in politics. 
As for those belonging to the ilifferent Protes- 
tant denominations, it is well-known that they 
too are not encouraged to do so if only for the 
reason that they arc sent to India for an al- 
together different purpose to wliicli they are 
expected to devote all their time and energy. 

From the contacts the present writer has 
been able to establish with European mission- 
aries coming from Britain, Ireland, the 
self-governing Dominions, the United States and 
the Continent, scattered in nine British Indian 
provinces and more than two dozen of the larger 
and more important Indian States which he has 
Visited and these, it may be added, have been 
many and intimate, he feels justified in stating 
with all the emphasis at his command that, as a 
slags, the only preoccupation of these servants 


of God is whether in an independent India, they 
will be permitted to carry on their present bene- 
ficent activities and the preaching of their faith 
with the same freedom as at present. On many 
occasions, apprehensions have been expressed 
that their liberty in the matter of propaganda 
would be curtailed and probably hindrances 
placed in the way of conversions. 

On not a single, occasion has any missionary 
expressed any desire to secure political influence 
by entering our legislatures in order to ensm’e 
the permanent enjoyment or extension of the 
existing political and economic rights guaranteed 
to the non-official European community under 
the provisions of the Government of Inffia Act, 
1935. 

From enquiries made by the present writer 
it appears that since 1919 when communal seats 
were thrown open to Europeans in our legisla- 
tures, not a single European missionary, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, has even once tried to 
enter them through election. It is also a fact 
that in two or three instances, European mission- 
aries were nominated to them for particlilar 
purposes and for a limited period only as for 
instance when the Rev Dr. George Howells was 
nominated to the Bengal Legislative Council 
under dyarchy in order to pilot the Serampore 
(Theological) University Act 

IX 

Where British businessmen have to safe- 
guard their economic interests in order to 
continue earning profits the major part of which, 
Indians have always maintained, is taken away 
from and spent outside India, European mission- 
aries collect money from their homelands and 
spend it hero for our benefit. This fundamental 
difference is responsible for their attitude in 
regard to the question of both European 
representation in our legislatures and the conti- 
nuance of economic privileges. 

As a class, the European missionaries seek 
the friendship of Indians with whom they mix 
more intimately than any other class of aliens 
and are always unwilling to say or do things 
which are likely to lead to misunderstandings 
between them and the people among whom they 
have cast their lot. While they may not always 
be able to approve of the technique adopted by 
nationalism specially of the militant type, al- 
most all of them sympathise with the economic 
and political ambitions of India. 

On many occasions, as for instance during 
the last fast of Mahatma Gandhi at Poona, 
many of these mission workers have advocated 
an approach to the Indian problem much more 
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sympathetic than that recommended by European 
businessmen on the one hand and British officials 
on the other. Whenever there is something like 
a crisis, British missionaries have, as a class, 
very rarely failed to react to them in the truly 
Christian manner. And this true from the time 
of the Jalhanwala tragedy down to more recent 
dates when efforts were made by some leaders 
among them to persuade the BrAi'-'li Govern- 
ment to end the Indian political deadlock by 
releasing those Congressmen including Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad 
and others who were not associated with the 
disturbances of August 1942. And all this has 
not certainly added to their popula’nty with ail 
their countrymen. 

X 

If he is a student of Indian politics, the 
Indian cannot forget that in none of the nuttierous 
reports of Committees and^Commissions appoint- 
ed by the Parliament or the Government of India 
has any mention ever been made as 'o any 
permanent organised efforts for conferring 
educational, medical and social benefits on 
Indians irrespective of caste and creed initiated 
by non-missionary non-official Europeans. The 
obvious reason for this is that they have been 
drawn to India by other considerations. What 
the present writer regards as an admirable trait 
in them is the frankness with which they confess 
it. Thus Mr. Geoffrey Tyson, an English 
journalist said to be connected with Capital, the 
organ of British commerce and industry operating 
in Eastern India, says on page 37 of his Danger 
in India published in 1932 that 

“The Bntish businessman is m India pnmanly for 
business purpose, and for the malang of money for the 
concerns ■which he represents” 

which, naturally, does not bar out the making 
of money for himelf. 

What, however, seems ridiculous is that non- 
official Europeans, of whom businessmen form 
the most influential section, supply the leadership 
and shape the policy, should claim representation 
on the ground that their missionary countrymen 
have served India in these particular directions. 
If the Indian is told by non-missionary Euro- 
peans that some seats have to be reserved for 
these friends of India if only as a recognition of 
the services rendered by them to us, he would 
regard it as a very obvious subterfuge adopted 
with the definite purpose of increasing the 
influence, of other and probably more selfish 
sections of the European community in our public 
life. Nor will he change this view unless and 
until he finds these European missionaries claim- 


ing representation m Indian legislatures through 
their own organisations or, m the alternative, 
seeking election to our legislatures from the 
European communal constituencies and, m doing 
so, being supported by their non-missionary 
countrymen. 

As none of these things has happened in the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
elected seats from communal constituencies were 
thrown open to Europeans, the only conclusion 
the Indian feels. he is entitled to draw is that 
missionaries do not seek recognition of the 
services they have rendered to India m the form 
of representation in Indian legislatures and the 
granting of economic privileges to their country- 
men and that those who claim them for the 
European community as a whole on that score 
are not only guilty of misrepresenting the views 
of this most estimable class of people but also 
of exploiting, for their own purposes and pro- 
bably in ways which often do not find their 
approval, the very great benefits conferred on 
us by them. 

XI 

Indians, irrespective of caste and creed, feel 
that, under these circumstances, what they 
regard as excessive representation of the 
European community cannot be explained as 
being due to the necessity of granting facilities 
to European missionaries to voice their opinion. 
So far as the attitude of European missionaries 
in regard to the diminution, maintenance or 
enlargement of the economic privileges gi'anted 
to British business under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, is concerned, it is obvious that 
this can possess little, if any, interest for people 
who live in a w’orld apart and stand neither to 
gain or lose whether they are abolished, kept up 
or extended. Nor has the present writer ever 
come across anywhere any evidence to show that 
this matter has ever interested any European 
missionary with whom he is acquainted. 

The suggestion that European missionaries 
are in favour of securing over-representation 
and economic privileges to the non-official 
European community because they have served 
Us does not seem to be based on facts so far 
as they are known to the present writer. 

XII 

What grieves the present writer, a Christian 
Indian, is that the work of the British mission- 
aries is almost always made difficult by claims, 
such as those concerned with the protection of 
British vested interests often urged by people 
Fbo, sometimes barely tolerating them, claim to 
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speak in their behalf and that without caring to 
ascertain their viewS' — an attitude only explain- 
able by the selfishness of the business section 
of the non-official European community 

It IS, however, only fair to add that from 
such contacts as the present writer has been 
able to establish with non-official European 
businessmen in the executive of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Bible Society and 
other Christian organisations, he is convinced 
that almost every Briton associated with these 
organisations is a devoted Christian Not only 
these men but others wdio do not profess to be 
strict Christians, and among these he would in- 
clude some of his European colleagues in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, as individuals are 
not only upright by nature but also make every 
attempt to be fair to those who arc unable to 
agree to their point of view Some among these 
have oven gone so far as to admit, but invariably 
in an indirect way, tliat they do not approve 
of the over-representation in the legislatures 
accorded to their community as also that they 
have *sufficicnt confidence in Indian goodwill to 
forego the special safeguards provided for 
Bntish interests ipidcr the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

• But, it has to be observed at the same lime, 
that whenever it is a question of acting as a 
community, the policy lollowed is the policy of 
the European Association, a policy dictated by 


the leaders of business and, as such, conditioned 
exclusively by business considerations. 

XIII 

This reminds one of what Lord Acton said 
nearly half a century ago on page 506 of his 
Hi&boncal Essays wdrere he expressed the opinion 
that 

‘‘ The piinciplcs of public morality are as definite 
as those of the morality of piivate life, but they are not 
identical.” 

What Christ whom these men profess to 
follow stood for long ago and w'hat Gandhi] i is 
advocating today is the identification of public 
and private morality, the divorce between w'hich 
is leading today to such aw'ful carnage and des- 
truction that the human imagination reels back 
at their mere thought. 

It IS to be hoped that, by the time we have 
the next revision of the constitution of India, 
non-official Europeans will have acquired suffi- 
cient unselfishness to set an example to our 
Indian minorities so as to place general above 
sectional and group interests failing which what 
leadership under the profit motive they have 
given in the development ,of our industry and 
commerce will be regarded by us not as a blessing 
but as a curse specially if it leads to the 
creation of yet another disruptive force in our 
national life. 


THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE 

By SHANTI SWARUP MATHUR, m a. 


Theee is a Chinese maxim that action is not 
so good as inaction. The maxim may have 
served as a good ideal of conduct in the ancient 
days but it was woefully suited to the temper 
of the nineteenth century when a lust to secure 
domination over the rich lauds of the Orient had 
seized the European pow'crs of the West. The 
result was that when the Westerners landed upon 
the Chinese soil and implored for exchange of 
commerce the Chinese ])eople regarded them 
with supreme contempt as barbarians._ They 
were, however, soon made aware of their folly. 
These barbarians, they soon realized, were not 
so simple as they looked. They came behind 
bayonets and firc-cannons-improvoments upon 
their own invention of gun-powder and began 
to wrest by force one concession after another 
from them. Worst still, their neighbour Japan 
also started to emulate the tactics of these 
W?.st6rn powers. In fact she did tins wnth such 


consummate skill that she soon outdid the 
Westerners in their own game. The Chinese 
people were rudely shocked by these happenings 
which gravely jeopardised their national exist- 
ence. A reawakening, unparalleled in the annals 
of human history, began to take place. The 
Chinese leaders called for a sweeping away of 
the old traditions and customs that stood in the 
way of the progress of the people. A new spirit 
pervaded the nation, a spirit which Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek has summed up in one word as 
courage; courage to resist the Japanese hordes, 
courage to abandon outgrown customs, courage 
to develop a new standard of citizenship placing 
the welfare of the state above the clamour of the 
individual. 

Nowhere is this spirit of New China better 
seen in action than in the Great Migration that 
followed the Japanese invasion and is still m 
the process of taking place. Ruthless air 
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bombardment of civilian population, wanton 
destruction of private and public property, 
systematic closure ot educational institutions — 
these wore some of the high notes of Japanese 
savagely The Chinese people simply fled in 
terror before such barbarism towards the un- 
occupied provinces of the West. This migration, 
it is surmised, has beaten all previous migra- 
tions known to have taken place in world history 
Up to 1939 a total of 30,000,000 human souls, 
forming one-fifth of the entire population of the 
war-ravished country, has migrated to the West. 
A striking feature of the migration has been that 
it includes tens of thousands of intellectuals. 
Wo are indeed witnessing an astounding pheno- 
menon of history. 

To be more efficient iii the conduct of war 
against Japan the National Government also 
transferred its seat of Government from Nanking 
to Chungkiang in November, 1937 Chungkiang 
IS the commercial metropolis of the Province of 
Szechwan, the most populous and fertife pro- 
vince of the West and being situated on a rocky 
hill has excellent sites for dug-outs against air- 
raids. As such it is an ideal war-timc capital. 

From Chungkiang all the military and civil 
affairs of the state are directed. The civilian 
machinery of the Government has at its head 
the Supreme National Defence Council over 
which General Chiang Kai-sliek presides. It is 
divided into five departments of Yuans — 'the 
executive, legislative, judicial, examination and 
control. The Executive Yuan is the most im- 
portant of these and is responsible for the 
executive side of the Government and includes 
as subordinate organs the vanous ministries, and. 
commissions. 

The Government, allowing for the exigencies 
of war, IS essentially democratic in nature. 
Shortly after the war began, the Government 
convoked the People’s Political Council, a 
representative body of two hundred leaders 
from all walks of Chinese life. The provinces 
have similar councils of their own. In 1940 a 
People’s Convention met and adopted a constitu- 
tion for the countiy. Similar democratization 
has been effected in the village and district 
Governments. The Chinese above all believe 
that democracy is the best form of Government 
for people. 

These western lands where the refugees have 
emigrated comprise some of the richest provinces 
of China They abound, in minerals, vast timber 
resources and alluvial loess soil which is capable 
of producing three to five crops a year. The 
Chinese have been quick to realize that good 
transport was needed if this wealth was to be 


fully exploited. It was no easy task. The land 
is traversed by deep river gorges, high mountains 
and thick forests but no obstacles are too great 
to be surmounted by the Chinese people. As a 
result of their superhuman industry and patience 
the Chinese today boast of eighty tiiousand 
miles of surfaced highways — ^niost of them built 
without the help of modern iiiacliincry. Some of 
these roads pass through the most difficult ter- 
rain imaginable. Land slides and accidents are 
frequent but minimum of time is lost in repair- 
ing them and making the roads serviceable again 
Equally satisfactory has been the development 
of her rail transport. New railway lines have 
been laid down to connect Kunming with Lashio, 
Kunming with Chungkiang, Cliungkiang with 
Chengtu etc , etc. Not only these railways help 
in opening the rich interior, inaccessible hitherto, 
but they also provide employment for thousands 
of refugees who have emigrated before the 
Japanese terror. Waterways which are the most 
important channel of transport have also not 
been neglected The rivers arc constantly dred- 
ged, a new type of junk that has morcT^ cargo 
capacity than the old outmoded type of vessels 
and is convertible into a motorsliip has been 
evolved. The river waters have been also 
hprnessed to yield electric poKver which yill 
greatly foster the development of light industry. _ 
Three hydro-clcctric plants have been projected,' 
one just below Chungkiang, one to tlie west on 
the Copper river and a third near Kunming in 
YTman and they arc estimated to yield a com- 
bined output of a hundred thousand horse-power. 

Side by side with the polilical and economic 
development, a social ferment is also agitating 
'the Chinese people. A new spirit breathes 
through its literature, its ways of living and 
thinking and its customs and beliefs. The war 
of resistance and the need for national regenera- 
tion dominate the literary scene, and books now 
either breathe blood, death, clenched fist and 
definance or describe the diverse ways which 
other nations ot the world by adopting have 
achieved great heights in social, economic and 
political fields. The art of vernacular drama 
ha? also made rapid strides of late. Its value 
as a very potent instrument of propaganda has 
not been lost sight of by the Chinese authors. 
The titles of the new dramas are ; It Rained 
the Ancient City, Song of the Refugees, Blood 
Drips from the Blazzing Sky and so on. 
Outdoor dramatic performances arc very com- 
mon. Parties of players roam the country-side 
and the market towns mix with the crowds and 
suddenly begin to act. The vernacular press 
has also progressed by leaps and bounds^ «>In 
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Shansi province, for example, where there were 
formerly four newspapers there are now over 
four hundred. Many are immeugraphed or 
lithographed. Wall newspapers with illustra- 
tions in colour have also made appearance 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of the Chinese 
reconstruction movement has been the develop- 
ment of the Industrial Co-operative system It 
boasts of a membership of thirty thousand 
workers and aims to inoculate in the Chinese 
worker a sf^irit of comiadcship and co-operation. 
The workers, who are mostly refugees, woik in 
small units scattered throughout the countiy 
with implements salvaged from the Jap-mvaded 
countries or use local materials produced by the 
farmers. Besides the Industrial Co-operative, 
there are other types of eo-opcrativc societies — 
mostly credit societies. Worthy of mention is 
the Farm Credit Bureau which lias lent millions 
of dollars to the Chinese farmer for construction 
of storage granaries, development of farm irri- 
gation and other kindred farm projects The 
Government, is also restricting popfiy cultivation 
and the land thus made available is being utilised 
for more profitable crops. 

The Chinese diavc held to the educational 
front with no less vigour, yuch a front has been 
ma’intamed against overwhelming odds There 
are too few text-books so that four or five 
students have to share a single book. There are 
no proper buildings and it is a common sight 
to see, classes being held in the ojicii v. ' ai the 
weather permits this or in old houses mused 
barracks or even old halls of Coiifucian temples. 
Even while the classes arc on, the siren would 
ring and students and teachers would hurry to' 
the shelter of the dug-outs. But nevertheless* 
instead of bowing to tlie might of (he Japanese 
aggression, the educational centres decided to 
move to the west. About one hundred and ien 
universities, colleges and technical schools were 
in existence in 1937; only twenty of these have 
closed down; the rest have removed themselves 
to safer haunts in West China The Govern- 
ment has also not neglected to encourage them 
in these efforts and extend a helping hand where 
necessary. It has placed a’ high premium upon 
the graduates of its universities and has never 
encouraged them to enlist as privates in the 
army. On the other hand, tho.sc of them who 
have a flair for military life and come uj) to the 
requisite standard, arc trained at the Officers’ 
Military Academy. Attempts have been also 
made to formulate a common programme of 
education for the whole of China. ^With this 
endyin view was convened the Kuomintang 
£«CTgency Congress in April, 1938. As a result 


of the deliberations of this Congress a programme 
was drawn up and presented before the People’s 
Political Council in 1938. Another conference 
was called in Miarch, 1939 to deliberate further 
on the problems of national education. A 
feature ot this programme is the increased em- 
phasis laid on practical education. New courses 
in natural sciences ivere drawn up; a net-work 
of two years’ technical training schools was 
established and encouragement was given to 
research conducted for the development of agri- 
cultural resources. On the whole a new 
educational spirit is surging through the country 
and it may prove a determining factor in the 
evolution of the New China. 

It IS not enough if this new urge for educa- 
tion IS confined to a small section ot the people 
living in the few' great cities. The Chinese 
farmer constitules cighty-fivo percent of the 
entire pojiulatliion ijinid unless ho is educated 
China. can not play an effective part in contribut- 
ing her due share to world peace and prosperity. 
With this end m view a mass movement for 
rural reconstruction has been started by those 
Chinese intellectuals who have the good of the 
Chinc.se farmer at heart This mass education 
movement started during the last World War 
when a few Chinese educated youths w’cre 
assigned the task of looking after the welfare 
of the one hundred and fifty thousand Chine.se 
labourers wdio were sent to work as coolies in 
France at the close of the War. These young- 
men returncfl to China determined to improve 
the lot of the Chinese farmer at home. 
Tinghsien, a district of four hundred thousands 
pcofilc in the southern part of the Province of 
liopei, ivas selected as the venue of the first 
experimental centre. The experiment proved 
highly successful and since, then such centres 
have been started all over the country. A School 
of Public Administration was also established 
to impart tc'clmical and administrative training 
to the future district magistrates and junior 
officials reci'uilcd chiefly from college graduates. 
A National Institute of Rural Reconstruction 
for both rc.search and training has been also 
launched near Chungkiang, the present head- 
quarters of the Mass Education Movement. The 
foundations of a rejuvenated and regenerated 
China arc thus being laid deep. 

In the w'ar of liberation and the programme 
of reconstruction the Chinese woman under the 
Inspiring leadership of Madame Chiang-Kai-shek 
is playing a no less significant part than her 
male compatriot. Before the Japanese invasion 
Chinese women for the most part lived their 
lives within the four corners of their hearths 
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but the war sent them a new challenge to come 
out in the open and to this challenge they have 
heroically responded. The concern of women 
for the national defence of their country, in fact, 
appeared much earlier, for in the Revolution of 
1911 a few hundred girl students petitioned 
General Yuang-Hung to send them to the battle 
front. The war with Japan afforded them still 
greater opportunities for showing their mettle 
in the national struggle. In August 1937, the 
National Association of Chinese Women for 
cheering and comforting officers and soldiers of 
the war of Self-Defence and Resistance was 
started; in March 1938, a second women’s 
national organisation also under the leadership 
of Madame Chiang was inaugurated to deal'with 
the problem of orphaned children. It took upon 
itself the task of removing orphaned children 
from war areas, setting-up of receiving homes 
for them and helping the mothers in the nursing 
of their little ones. As a result of the exertions 
of this organization about forty homes scattered 
over eighty provinces and caring for more than 
twenty thousand children have been set up. 
Women students too have combined service with 
study. In their spare hours and during vacations 
they organize themselves in parties and visit 
hospitals, cheer the patients, write letters home 
for them and carry the message of the New Life 
Movement to the convalescent and recovering. 
After short courses of training the young women 
are deputed to go to rural areas where . they 


provide games for the children, enact plays or 
teach the village people a few Chinese characters, 
so on and so forth. An anecdote is related of a 
head-man addicted to opium-eating who upon 
hearing of the arrival of such a party hid him- 
self until three weeks later when he had cured 
himself of the obnoxious habit. So that this 
work of reconstruction may not run along 
haphazard channels a women’s conference was 
called at Ruling in Kiangsi and unanimously 
they chose the Women’s Committee of the New 
Life Movement as the co-ordinating agency for 
all their activities of war and reconstruction. 
The Chinese woman is thus playing a vital role 
in the rebuilding of her country’s life for she 
has realized that no nation can rise to great 
heights unless its women also make their peculiar 
contribution to national life. 

China thus stands at the threshold of a new 
age. The lesson has been brought home to the 
Chinese people that if they wish to lead a free, 
independent and honourable life of their own, 
they must pay the price in blood, tears and 
sweat. Thanks to the Almighty they havn risen 
equal to the occasion. The fortitude, patience 
and skill with which they arp today struggling 
against great odds will not only later constitute 
some of the brightest pages of their nalmnal 
history but are today a shining example and 
source of inspiration to all the allied nations 
wdio are locked up in a lifc-aiid-dcath struggle 
with the forces of darkness, evil atifl iniquity. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By CYRIL' mod AK 


In some distant, golden, faery-peopled past. 
Dreaming of the joy of new-wrought Beauty, 
Love all-powerful breathed into a dream at last 
Breath of life, you stood, a poet. Duty 
Beckoned with her world-renewing strains that 
guide 

Planets through infinite space, and taking 
Left you wnth the Master Flutist to abide. 
Learning fiery secrets of song-making : 

To our temple when you came. 

Thus it was you brought song-flame 
For the worship of Love’s Name. 

Like a Vaishnav priest in shining vestments clad, 
Here you stood before us. Poet, singing 
Of the beauteous life for ever sadly glad, 

Little bells in every heart-shrine ringing. 

And the West leaned forward ah ! to catch the 
strain 


Of your melodics that ached with rapture. 

Of your threnodies that had the lilt of pain : 
With the wiles of music you did capture 
Beauty’s vision that doth bless 
With a happy restlessness 
Souls that yearn for Loveliness. 

Prince of pilgrims ' Comrade of the lonely 
■ way ! 

Yours it was to blaze new trails unfii'ing, 

Trails that bravely pointed to the Newer Day ; 
Ages yet unborn will stand admiring 
Your immortal triumphs; seeking to regain 
India’s los’./ domitiions you implanted 
Regal manliood in a nation’s heart again. 

Let Time lisp her faltering praise enchanted. 
Poet of Life’s pageantry ! 

Poet of Death’s mystery ! 

Poet of Levels victory I 



THE BENGAL SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL, 1944 

By Shrimati RENUKA RAY. bsc., (Econ.) Bond, (Central) 


The Secondary Education Bill which is now on 
the anvil of the provincial legislature and 
sponsored by the Bengal Government, has 
evoked much legitimate criticism and extreme 
discontent amongst responsible elements of 
society In the mind of the unbiased educa- 
tionist, it gives rise to serious cause for alarm 
in regard to the future of education m Bengal 

This Bill has a history behind it. In 1941), 
a bill on somewhat similar hues \\as brought 
forward by the Government. Though purpoiting 
to bd based on the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission it left out .some of the essen- 
tial features of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. The bill did not receive public support and 
was allowed to lapse. Jjator m 1942 the 
bill was revived and a tilclect Committee 
of the Lcgnslature was appointed (o consider 
it In the committee stage, the lull under 
went several importani and fundamental 
changes. A new bill incorporating the proposals 
of tl?c Select Committee was first, published in 
the Calcutta (Jasettc m April 1944. Against 
all canons of legislative procedure, this new hill 
has been taken up for discussion m tlu; provin- 
cial assembly without rc-circuUiting it for public 
opinion and is now being pushed tlirough to its 
final stages Even the opinion of educationists 
in the country has nut been sought in regard to 
the present lull which has changed considerably 
111 character in the Select (Committee 

In the statement, of obji'cts and reasons of 
this bill, we find it meutioueil that education, 
has been uu-planned and that there is need fof* 
a unified authority with power to regulate 
diwelopment aceording to a plunneil scluum'. No 
one will deny the truth of this luinteiition. But 
the most careful scrutiny of this bill, in regard 
to its composition, its powers, and its finances 
fails to reveal any provision for a unified 
authority or an adequate .seheino for develop- 
ment. Nor is an autonomous Board provided 
on the line of the recommendations of the, 
Sadler Commission. In the- lii'.st place* re- 
presentations on this Board is not only on' the 
basis of community and seel luit. ihniugh the 
method of separate electorates. Thus we find 
that the Calcutta University has six representa- 
tives of whom two are Muslim.s elected only by 
the Muslim fellows of the Senate, two are caste 
Hindus to be elected bv caste Hindus, and one 
scheduled caste and one member of other commu- 
nities to be elected in the same manner. 
The came method of separate olcetoralcs is 

64-4 


followed for the representation of the Dacca 
University and for electing representatives of 
Head blasters and even of Head Mistresses of 
the high schools and of the legislature. The 
eight members appointed by the Provincial 
Government are nominated on a communal basis 
Apart from this, there are ex-officio representa- 
tives, amongst whom are included the Principal 
of ihe Sanskrit College, Calcutta, the head of 
die Sanskrit Department of the University oL 
Calcutta, the head of the Department of 
Islamic Studies and Arabic of the Univer- 
sity of Dacca ami the Principal of the 
Calcutta Madra.^ssa Yet experts on technical, 
engineering and scientific education whose pre-' 
scnco on tlio Board are far more necessary in 
the light of modern education do not find a place 
here Out of a Board of fifty-three members, 
ihe only two who can have any claims to be 
mdopondeiit educationists are the Vice- 
chancellors of the two Universities and even they 
are not represented on the Executive Committee 
in their ex-officio capacity. There is not even 
an attempt to give educationist, s a chance to 
direct the choice of the President of this Board 
as he IS to be the direct nominee of the Provin- 
cial Government The representation of the 
Managing Committees of Schools is not provided 
for and yet the legislature has ten representa- 
tivi's An analysis of the composition of this 
Board drives oiic to the conclusion that control 
IS intended to bo vested in the hands of politi- 
cians rather than of educational experts. 
Serectum on communal lines is bound to bring 
the reactionary element of each community to 
the fore-front Those who believe in cilucational 
progress or social reform will find no place on 
this Board By the veiy nature of its composi- 
tion, the Board will be unable to dcvelo]) a 
jirogresMve educational iiohcy and all the 
defects of the present system of education 
will be iHU'petuated and magnified beyond 
measure. 

No provi.sion or scheme can be found any- 
where m this bill for developing Secondaiy 
Education along sound and progres-sive lines. The 
funds at the disposal of this Board will be Rs. 25 
lakh.s per annum with an additional sum reaching 
up to another 25 lakhs by 1949. It would be im- 
pohsilile to carry out any real measure of 
expansion or development of Secondary Educa- 
tion with such inadequate resources. If 
Secondary Education is to be expanded and 
developed, if technical, commercial and art 
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education are to be given their proper place along 
with academic education then the money needed 
will be in crores. The estimated net minimum 
annual cost under the Sargent Scheme for high 
school education is 50 crores of which 
Bengal’s share would be five to six crores 
per annum. 

It IS true that a separate Board for Secondary 
Education would be in a better position to direct 
and develop high school education than the 
University which bemg the seat of academic 
learning, is not the best authority to lay down 
the syllabus and method of examinations for a 
stage of education where the practical side has 
to be developed equally with the academic. 
But apart from being vested with the power of 
direction, the proposed Board is neither com- 
posed in such a manner nor given any such 
authority, as will enable it to improve upon the 
present system. The proposed Board cannot 
be called autonomous in any sense of the word, 
as it IS under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
vincial Government and can be* disbanded, 
reconstituted or have any of its orders suspended 
by Government without the previous sanction of 
the legislature. 

Let us examine how this Board can fit in 
with the new educational ideas that are current. 
In India today, along with. other nation-build- 
ing activities, education has been relegated to 
the background The result is that only an 
infinitesimal minority can claim to have any 
education, and even the education provided for 
the few, suffers from obvious and glaring defects. 
With the growth of national consciousness and 
the desire for economic prosperity, the need of 
providing aid' educational stiucture which 'will 
meet the requirements of a country which has to 
make up much lee-way to take its place with eco- 
nomically advanced and independent nations, 
has engaged the attention of our eduoation^ts 
and thinkers. Russia and China have shown us 
how this can be accomplished in an incredibly 
short period This need not be a vague longing 
after an ideal but a practical and immediate 
possibility that faces India An entire scheme 
for educational reconstruction has recently been 
placed before the public by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education covering every stage and 
every phase of educational development. It is 
a scheme for a national system of education 
based on equality of opportunity for every child, 
boy or girl, irrespective of class or community 
and giving scope, for a wide variety of talents. 
It emphasises the need for a new educational 
approach for all stages of education through the 
.basic system in the earlier stages. Practical 


education is placed on an equal footing with the 
academic. Above all it lays down the essential 
minimum training for citizenship. 

The scheme laid down by the Central 
Advisory Board stresses that an educational 
scheme has to be treated in its entirety, each 
stage being considered an integral part of the 
whole Secondary Eklucation cannot be separat- 
ed from primary education which is its basis, 
or from University education which i,s its super- 
structure Any attempt to do so would be 
unbalanced, and likely to cause disruption. This 
does not mean that Secondary Education should 
not be developed and supervised under a separate 
autonomous Board provided it is m keeping with, 
and forms a part of, “the entire educational edi- 
fice The Sadler Commission recommended an 
autonomous Board of this nature. Today, an 
ent^e scheme of edticational development is 
before the country and provided that all the 
stages of this scheme are put into operation 
there is no reason why there should not be a 
separate Board to follow up and develop the 
educational policy for the diffei-ent stages.. But 
it must not be forgotten that the mere appoint- 
ment of an authority to control Secondary 
Education without an accepted plan for 
educational development will not serve the 
purpose. 

One of the most important features of the 
Sargent Scheme is, that there is no place in it 
for separatist treatment for different sections 
of the community, whereas under the proposed 
Board the education of different sections, such 
as Hindu, Muslim, scheduled caste and women 
are to be under the guidance of separate com- 
mittees. This separatist treatment will tend 
'towards keeping back the jirogress of education 
as a whole, as it is now recognised that separatist 
treatment of any section does not help the pro- 
gress of education of that section, and this is 
particularly true in the case of so-called 
educationally backward classes. The report of 
the Central Advisory Board points out clearly 
that it does not make specific reference to the 
question of the education for girls and women 
because separatist treatment has not advanced 
the cause of their education and that it is better 
to provide equal educational facilities for all. 

' Provincial Governments have for years past, 
treated women’s education as a separate section, 
presumably because women are educationally 
backward. Statistics show that the rate of 
progress of women’s education remains far be- 
hind the pace of general education. Anglo- 
Indian 'education too was given separatist treat- 
ment so that the community might gain pertain 
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advantages but this has failed in its effect, and disharmony No rational man or woman 
Thinking members of this community are now desires that the culture of any section should 
clamouring that Anglo-Indian education should be super-imposed on all. Nor would it be possi- 
be brought into conformity with the broad lines ble, for m a society which is dynamic and 
of the general educational structure. Separatist changing a fusion of all cultures must take place, 
keatment cannot benefit any community but will A rigid separatist movement can only spell disas- 
be to the detriment of all. The only way to do ter and is fimdamentally opposed to all the 
away with the existence of any educationally forces of evolutionary progress, 
backward^ section is to provide equal facilities It is greatly to be deplored that this bill 
for all as provided under the Sargent Scheme, should have been made a bone of contention 
Whatever justification there was for the bill between community and community. This has 
of 1940, born as it was out of a desire to over- only resulted in clouding the real issues There 
haul Secondary Education, circumstances have is no provision in this bill that will help forward 
now completely changed. No such justification tlie educational growth of any section or of the 
exists now for rushing through a bill to provide province as a whole. The theory that it will 
a Board which will be antagonistic to the help the education of Muslims at the cost 
fundamental principles underlying this new of other communities is as absurd as the 
educational scheme. contention that Hindus are responsible for the 

Education is inextricably bound up with present educational backwardness of the 
the structure of society. It shapes man’s bo- Muslims. Where the percentage of literacy is 
haviour, his ideals and his way of thinking. In bo low and education still more rare, the blame 
fact, it IS the foundation on which the State for the lack of educational development and 
itself has to be built. H. G. Stead has said, facilities either rests on all communities equally 
'• Education will bo the instrmuent by which the or on extraneous factors and causes. Etlucation 
function of society is made explicit to its develop- m m the same plight as all other nation-building 
ing citizens.” No country tiiat desires to exist services in India. The Secondary Education 
of to uphold its way of living can afford to Bill must be judged on its educational merits 
Ignore or neglect the education of its future alone and as such it fails to provide any scope 
citizens. If the seeds of dissension and disunity for progress. On the other hand, it gives facili- 
are laid in the educational structure, thou the ties for tlie Madrassa and Toll type of education 
harmonious development of society becomes to be extended to all high schools. The net 
impossible. The secondary stage of education is result will be that a large majority of ©ur peojile 
one of vital imi)ortance for it is here, that the will be deprived of such education as a progi'cs- 
future leaders of the country will have their sivc community requires. If the sponsors arc 
first training in the different walks of life. Wjc determined to go forward with the measure, anti 
cannot afford to allow the education of those prove successful m their attempt, it will mean 
who are to inspire others and to give the lead that Bengal will revert back to the dark medieval 
for the regeneration of the nation, to be vitiated ages, while the rest of India builds up a sound 
at the source, and torn by conflicting interests and rational educational structure. 

A SURVEY OF THE CALCUTTA DESTITUTES 

By J. K. BOSE, m.a., 

Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University 

The movement of people for want of food from could not give them anything for their proper 
the adjoining districts of Calcutta started in the nourishment. Rice-water which was generally 
month of July, 1943 and in the course of a month thrown away from every household was the only 
the city population felt this influx. The street food to be distributed, with remnants of dishes 
pavements, the covered and uncovered verandahs, left in their daily courses. This type of food 
the market places, the railway platforms, etc., could not keep them alive for a long time and 
were the usual shelters for these people. From very soon, death from starvation and malnutri- 
moming till midnight they came out in batches tion became a common sight in the streets of 
and begged from door to door for a morsel of Calcutta. The local people organised and took 
farfr But the middle class people who were up. the cause to tide over the distress. In each 
already hard hit by the soaring prices of articles locality free-kitchens were started out on the 
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subscriptions of the local people. But the short- 
age of foodgrains came in their way. The quantity 
of foodstuff necessary to keep them alive could 
not be found in the ordinary markets. Some of 
the relief organisations became paralysed for 
want of foodgrains Foodgi'ains could be avail- 
able in the black market at a very high rate 
but these relief organisations could not take ad- 
vantage of it for fear of the Government 
Ordinances, and the net result was the increasing 
number of deaths everyday from, starvation. 
This was the condition of Calcutta with death- 
rate increasing in greater number everyday. 

From the month of September with the help 
of Government and relief organisations, such as 
Bengal Relief Committee, Maiwari Relief 
Society, People’s Relief Committee, etc., a number 
of gruel kitchens and free-kitchens were started. 
But the quality and the quantity distributed by 
these kitchens were not sufficient to keep this 
starving masses alive. Cases of malnutrition 
became apparent among these people and death 
from it could not be avoided. In these centres 
the same kind of food was generally served for 
the adults, children and infants, the result was 
the death of numerous infants and children in 
the course of a few days. It was apparent that 
separate arrangements should be made for infants 
and children but it was difficult to procure proper 
food for them. Some of the relief organisations 
started milk canteens but they were out of pro- 
portion to the needs of the people. In this ivay 
stumbling at each step with the difficulty of pro- 
curing necessary materials the relief organisations 
in Calcutta helped these distressed people 111^116 
best possible manner under the circumstances 

The people of Calcutta were anxious to 
know the proper cause of this sudden influx 
and movement of a larger number of women 
and children in relation to adults. The Depart- 
ment of Anthropology with its staff and students 
took up the cause seriously and tried to collect 
actual facts from these famine-stricken people. 
Data from about 800 families had been collect'ed 
during the month of September The writer was 
entrusted with a portion of this work to collect 
facts from these people in the Bally gunge area 
within the Municipality of Calcutta and to extend 
that work in the villages of Howrah, Hughli 
and 24-Parganas— the places of their dispersal. 
The writer has collected data from lOO families 
in Calcutta and another 150 families from the 
adjoining districts of Calcutta. 

Now I shall give you some instances of the 
experiences of these destitutes. Out of curiosity 
to get an idea about the cause of movement of 
this large number of people from villages the 


writer enquired of some of these people who were 
daily visiting the gruel kitchens. 

Under the shade of a tree a number of 
women and children were sitting together waiting 
for the, distribution of their daily meal. I was 
passing by the place and found a woman among 
them was crying incessantly. I knew the woman 
for several days as she was living m the localiiy 
and was a regular visitor to the free-kitchen. I 
asked her the reason. She gai'c a graphic des- 
cription of her suffering for the last few months 
Here is the story. She was living in a village 
at 24-Parganas with her husband and four 
children. The husband was an a.gricu!turist and 
they were w'ell-off in ilieir village for the last 
twelve years after her marriage They had two 
big rooms, a kitchen, a cowshed with a pair of 
bullocks and a number of agiKiultural imple- 
ments Wjith the failure of croji last year they 
had the first taste of difficulty. In the course of 
June, July and August, 1943, they incurrod a 
debt of one hundred rupees and they were forced 
to sell the pair of bullocks, tins from thee roof, 
windows and doors of one of the rooms In this 
way with some earnings of her husband us day 
labourer they managed w'lth difticiilty to live 
upto the month of August. But then li Vvas 
difficult to secure any loan Not gelling a full 
meal everyday for more than a month the 
husband was also unable to do any hard work. 
Starvation faced tlic family. They began to scdl 
their household uten.sils, ornaments and orher 
household funiiture. But as most of the culti- 
vators were willing to part with these articles 
,to save them from death by starvation there 
was hardly any market for tlK'in. And all these 
articles were sold for a palti'y sum of rupees 
twenty only. In this way tliey spent another 
twenty days taking one meal with boiled vege- 
tables and pulses sometimes with half a seer of 
rice. Now the only thing left was tlieir’vonm 
in which they lived They mortgaged it for 
twenty rupees at an interest of annas two per 
rupee per month with the intention to release 
it w'ith the harvesting of the next crop. But 
by' this time rice had disappeared from the 
market and it was difficult to secure even at 
rupee one per seef. They had no alternative 
but to live on boiled vegetables and were getting 
on with great difficulty. This type of food told 
upon the health of the whole family and the 
oldest child of ten years was suddenly attacked 
with cholera. The best doctor of the village was 
called upon and they spent to the last furthing 
to save him but it was of no avail. Thamhild 
died leaving them in a state of helplcM^. 
Cremation was impossible for want of monej 
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and the local people came to their rcciciie by 
helping them to cremate the dead child. But 
tins was not the end. In the next three days 
two more eluldi'cn died of the same disease. 
They were perplexed and the father unable to 
bear these calauiiUes left the house and was not 
heard of ever after. Hearing this news her 
mother came and took her to hei tather’s village. 
There she lived for three days with one meal a 
day but found the conditions were becoming 
worse day by day. From the villagers she learnt 
that a large number of people were going to 
Calcutta where food was being distributed Iree 
She with her only child of two years and the 
luother came in with a batch of other women of 
the village. After coming to Calcutta they 
became separated as they moved Iroin one place 
to another. Now they have settled in this 
locality with other women and siient their night 
on the street pavement The only child who 
was moving with her died yesterday and it was 
impogsible lor her to beai' this loss. With this 
she isegan to cry again. The story was told m 
a minute or two with such vividness that 1 w'as 
at a loss and unable to find a word of consolation 
for her ^ 

On another occasion a destitute woman who 
was a regular visitor to the I'ree-kitchen asked 
me for a piece of eloth 1 wantial to know' the 
cause of her movement from her native village 
She gave a graphic descni>tion of her futiable 
adventure. This uiifortunati* woman came from 
Midnaporo There she had a iiappy home with 
her husband and children Tliey had a coni- 
morliouH house of two rooms, a kitchen, a 
cowshed with a pair of Imllocks and n hiigv 
number of agricultural nnpleiucnis. Her lius- 
.band w'as a tenant'-c,ultivat.ur aivl they had never 
been in ivant. Last year at the time of Hood, 
water rushed into tlieir house and they vvere 
forced to eliinli on the roof of the house Slu' 
with one of her children was on one roof and 
that roof was w'ashed away before her husband 
could climb on it. In this way she was afloat 
for about four hours. Then .some boatmen 
picked her up with her child. Hiie was eager to 
know of her husband and other children but it 
was of no avail. She then came with these boat- 
men to Kulpi, 24-FarganaH, whore they helped 
her to build a small hut, in which she was living. 
Here she was engaged in jiounding rice and 
sometimes working in some households. In this 
way she was managing herself. In the course 
of six months she managed to purchase a goat 
some household utensils. But with the 
JiSOTre of crop in this area, there was scarcity 
of food and she was unable to got any work. 


She began to sell her homsohokl utensils, the 
goat and lastly when it was impossible for her 
to get even one meal a day she came out witii 
other girls of her village to Calcutta In the 
course of movement they wore all separated and 
she IS now living under the verandah of a 
genilcnian who is very kind to her She 
regularly takes her meal in the frce-kitchen but 
she i.s in great difficulty us she has only one 
fuece of cloth which is also torn m si'vcral 
jilaces ^ 

From the aboi’c statements it could be 
easily understood that these girls were not. 
beggars They had their family life and they 
were forced by circumstances to come to our 
iloors They liad unavoidable claims on our 
sympathy Our enquiry among them in the 
villages of 24-Pargaiias and How'rah reveals 
liow' this agricultural labour class is on the verge 
of extinction and if proper tirrangement to send 
tho'-'c iieojile to their original villages are not 
made in time, Bengal will face the problem of 
disruption of the families of agricultural laboui- 
crs. Tills is a problem which should be firofierly 
tliouglit out by the jieople and the Govermnent 
and It is high time to see that these families are 
united 

Now 1 shall deal with my data on a hundred 
families colleeted in Calcutta. The folal number 
of persons included m those families is 34(5, out 
ol which there are 220 females and 126 males 
Tins tota.l miinber may be divided into the 
following age-groups • 


Infantr, U)ilo 5 yenre .. 102 

Clulilrcn l>clwf'cn 5 and 15 ycais .. Ill 

.Adults above 15 t.o 50’ years .. 126 

( )ld persons above 50 ycais . . 7 


95 per cent of these families caiui' from 24- 
Ptirganas and only 5 per cent from Alidnapore 
district. 

These families include Hindus and Muhara- 
mediins. Among the Hindus scheduled caste 
tops the list with 188 individuals, ? c , 54-3 per 
cent tmd the caste Hindus numbering 16 he., 4-6 
per cent. The Muhammedans number 142 
individuals, i.e., 41 per cent. 

The number of unmarried persons among 
tlx'in is 207, i.e , 59 '9 per cent, the married 103, 
? r., 29-7 per cent and widowed 36, ; e , 10-4 per 
cent. 

To ascertain socio-economic status of these 
people the principal occupation, of these families 
has been taken into account. The occupation 
is divided into the following categories : 


1. Bose, J. K., CalcutLa Review, January 1&44. 
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(a) Agriculturists — those iwho possess land and also 
those iwho work as tenant-cultivators; 

(b) Farm labourers — those who work as day 
labourers in the field of others; 

(c) Small traders— those who carry on petty trades 
such as vegetable selhng, pedling, hawking etc. 

id) Beggars— those who were professional beggars 
in their villages; 

(c) Others— such as carpenters, fishermen etc. 

The farm fabomers are the worst sufferers 
with 65 per cent; agriculturists come next with 
17 per cent, small traders 11 per cent, beggars 
5 per cent and others 2 per cent. 

I have also taken height and weight 
measurements among the destitute children 
between the ages of five and nine. Measurements 
of the adults were not possible as most of them 
werd women who were reluctant to go through 
this ordeal. 

The average height of the children of five 
years is 92-85 cm. and the weight 9-6 kg. (1 kg. 
— 2 -22 lbs) . The maximum height of the indivi- 
dual in this group is 105-2 cm. and the minimum 
87 • 2 cm. The maximum weight of the individual 
in this group is 13-1 kg. and the minimum 
8-1 kg. 

The average height of the children of six 
years is 104-4 cm. and the, average weight is 
12-0 kg. The maximum height of the indivi- 
dual is 112-9 cm, and the minimum is 94-8 cm. 
The maximum weight of the individual is 15-0 
kg, and the mmimum is 8-6 kg. 

The average height of the children of seven 
years is 114-2 cm. and the average weight is 15-0 
kg. The maximum height of the individual is 
124-7 cm. and the minimum is 102-1 cm. The 
maximum weight of the individual is 20-0 'kg. 
and the minimum is 12-7 kg. 

The average height of the children* of eight 
years is 118-8 cm. and the average weight is 

17- 1 kg. The maximum height of the individual 
in the group is 125-9 cm. and the minimum is 
112-1 cm. The maximum weight of the indivi- 
dual is 21-3 kg. and the minimum is 14-0 kg. 

The average height of the children of nine 
years is 120-8 cm. and the average weight is 

18- 4 kg. The maximum height of the individual 
is 137-0 cm. and the minimum is 116-6 kg. The 
maximum weight of the individual is 25-4 
kg. and the minimum is 13-6 kg. 

I may cite here an instance of the reduction 
of weight. In the age-group of nine I found a 
boy with a height of 137-0 cm. which is the 
highest individual height in that group but his 
weight had reduced to 14-0 kg. which is just 
above the lowest individual weight of this group. 
The boy’s mother told me that he was tall and 
robust among the children of his age but they 


wei-e on starvation diet for about three months 
and were practically without food for the last 
three days. Cases of this type were not infre- 
quent. 

One striking thing among the destitutes was 
the large number of females and children. This 
led us to enquire why they had left their village 
homes. The general answer was that then- 
husbands were unable to maintain them at the 
present moment and they asked them to go 
elsewhere in search of food. In some cases the 
husband had already deserted the family being 
imable to maintain them. 

Among these faimlies about 80 per cent had 
never come to Calcutta before and were observ- 
ing purdah system. When enquired into, how 
it was possible for them to come over to Calcutta, 
they answered that the railway authorities did 
not rigorously insist on payment of the due fares 
to come, to Calcutta and some elderly persons of 
the villages informed them that food was being 
distributed free in Calcutta. In the first instance 
they came in a group with a man of the village 
but after reaching Calcutta they became separa- 
ted as they went out in searrii of food. Borne 
of them lost their relations and children and 
were unable to meet them again. When these 
people were separated from their groups they 
generally stopped in one locality where they 
could get food regularly either from the free- 
kitchen or from some local people. In this way 
new groups were formed with members from 
different villages. As they lived in one locality 
■ they became familiar with the people of the 
'locality and some of them were utilised by the 
local people as daily workers of different types, 
such as maid-servants, for gardening purposes, 
carrying loads, making cowdung cakes, standing 
in controlled shop on behalf of a family, etc., and 
in this way some of them earned something 
which although negligible yet helped them to 
get a shelter in nearabout bustees at a monthly 
rent varying from annas eight to rupees two. 
This type of earning attracted them and at the 
time of enquiry we always met with requests to 
find out some work for them. When the ques- 
tion of 'repatriation to their village homes was 
asked, most of them replied in the negative but 
the rumour of forcible removal of the destitutes 
frorn Calcutta by the Government created a 
panic among them andr in the course of a few 
days most of them left Calcutta and the result 
was the increasing death-rate in the villages 
where there were very little arrangements for 
their food and shelter. In this way the prij^m 
of influx population in Calcutta was solved. 



RABINDRANATH AND LITERARY ETHICS 

By GURDIAL MALLIK 


Some time ago, one day, I was reading a book of 
Rabindranath when suddenly I heard the strains 
of a song So I pricked up my ears to listen to 
it a little more attentively. And this was the 
burden of the song, which was being sung in 
-fectious ecstasy by my neighbour : 

“Verily, the man of the world is foolish. 

All around him, day and mght, there flows the 
ocean of joy and yet he proclaims to the people m 
a piercing voice that he is thirsty Only if ho were 
to deep dive, he would come upon the elixir of 
life ' He loolfs at the world and is confounded by its 
meandering mazes. Only if he were to see everything 
with the eyes of the Soul, he would discover the truth 
of delight and the delight of truth everywhere !” 

The song ended. But the train of tliought 
it set m motion continued its journey through 
layer after layer of my consciousness After a 
while, however, it stopped and I found that it 
had brought me to an illuminating understanding 
of the literary ethics of Rabindranath. 

for, what is the, pivotal principle of all true 
literature ? It is the realization by the writer, 
first and foremost, of Ins own soul and then of 
the soul of things. But most, of the authors 
start the other way round. They call in the 
aid of the intriguing mt,ell('ct to unravel the 
mysterious universe which surrounds us. And, 
alas, it proves to 1)(‘ u soiled and smudged piece 
of glass through which they see but darkly. 
This might lie the reason ivhy ilio ancienls de- 
fined the mind as “ the slayer of the Real.” 

The truth is that no sooner does one contact 
consciously his own soul than be begins to 
transfigure every molce.uhi of mamfestatioit. 
For, the soul is like Majniin who searched for, 
and saw, his Leila m ev(‘ry speck of sand. With 
this Alladin’s lamp the Belf-realized person ean 
enter the darkest cave in the valley of existence 
and bring out precious iiearls 

The unveiling of the soul in oiui’s own being 
unveils the soul of every aspect of lifi^ one after 
another. For, the joy of self-iliscovery (aidows 
everything with the joy of self- revelation. And 
so the universe, in the hour of spiritual commu- 
nion, becomes one, though the mask> il vK'ars 
may be many. 

Furthermore, a sensc‘ of indopcndenco super- 
venes. It files away the fett,ei's, which usually 
bind one’s conscious mind to a .set of particular 
prejudices and patterns. And the delight that 
one experience's is akin to that of the primitive 
caveman, who having witnessf'd for years the 
play, of shadows on the walls of his cave, at long 


last stood face to face, on coming out of his 
little world, with the i^ality. 

And strange to say, this sense of indepen- 
dence IS followed by a sense of complete 
submission to the Power or Person, “ other than 
ourselves.” Hence, the conception of Jeevan- 
Devata, the Lord of Life, to whom Rabindranath 
owed affectionate allegiance. As Emerson has 
said somewhere, “ He (the author) is great 
only by being passive to the superincumbent 
spirit ” 

Along with the sense of joy of self- 
disco very, of the umty of the universe and the 
indeiicndence of the spirit, there is also the 
sense of newness Every sunrise is not only 
reminiscent of the first morn of creation, “ when 
the stars sang.” but it brings with it the feeling 
and fragrance of unadulterated originality. And 
so the author welcomes it with the love and 
loyalty of the virgin. This is the reason why 
one of the major refrains in Rabindranath’s 
song IS, “ Thou comest to me in the shape of the 
ever-new.” 

But all this sublimation of the senses into 
the soul or the indwelling of the soul in the 
senses is conditioned by the presence in the 
author’s heart of “peace that passeth under- 
standing ” To this end, he must, as Emerson 
would say “ embrace solitude as a bride.” And 
Rabindranath wooed this bride for long stretches 
of years on the banks of the Padma and in the 
idyllic onviromnent of Bantiniketan. It will not 
be an exaggeration, therefore, to assert that 
Bautimketan saved his soul, just as he saved 
the soul of Santiniketan. 

“ lie still and know I am God,” thus runs 
a .scriptural statement. The world, too, says in 
a .similar strain, “ Be still and know I am God’s.” 

Bui the. authors of today believe in rush 
and m realism, forgetting that realism is animal- 
ism, as Rabindranath observes, and rushing 
about with the restlessness of a sufferer from 
eczema makes it impossible for the light of the 
soul to burn as if in a windless atmosphere. 
Tliey may have the speed of the cinematograph 
film, but they deprive themselves of the solid 
stateliness of the Himalayas and the fragrant 
fio-w of the spring-breeze. 

In short, RaWndranath’s literary ethics were 
born of the truth of the soul and of the soul of 
Tnith. And so while his genius gave us burning 
truth (and, believe me. Truth bums) , the 
majority of writers send forth scintillating 
sparks of truisms. 



SANDALWOOD CARVING IN SURAT 

By S. I CLERK 


Locaxi tradition ascribes the introduction of 
sandalwood carving in Sui'at to the middle of 
the last century. At present there are about 
twenty families engaged in this craft Some 
of them manufactme the boxes including inlaid 
work; some others manufacture only all sandal- 
wood boxes {ie., without any inlaid work) and 
the rest specialise themselves in carving designs 
on s'andalwood pieces which are required in pre- 
paring the sandalwood boxes. The first two are 
known as Pettigaras and the last as Nakshnval- 
las. Among the Nakshiwallas some work 
independently while others are labourers. The 
Pettigaras mostly take the work from the 
Nakshiwallas on a contractual basis At present 
owing to the wartime brisk demand quite a 
number of Nakshiwallas have established them- 
selves as Pettigaras mostly making all-sandal- 
wood boxes. 

In this Surat craft limitations of caste do 
not at all exist. Sutars, Parsis, Ghanchis, 
Kachhias and Kumbhars are to be found among 
the Surat sandalwood carvers These craftsmen 
work daily from about 9-30 a.m. to 7-30 p m , 
with an hour and a half rest interval. They 
observe holidays on No-Moon days (Amos) and 
on some of the Hindu festival days. 

Pbocess and Materials 


inlaid borders are generally made only during 
monsoon because the humidity m the atmos- 
phere helps to make the process less troublesome 
than otherwise- as the glue cannot bo kept suffi- 
ciently moist m another season and the final 
product is more durable and better On the 
other hand, there are one or two craftsmen, who 
having entered this craft only recently, have 
been compelled to manufacture these borders m 
the winter season ; this shows that these borders 
can be prepared even in summer or winter 
months, but that is only exceptional. 

The materials reciuircd in making sandal- 
wood inlaid boxes are sandalwood, tcakwood, 
redwood, ivory, stag horn, tm, glue, velvet, 
hinges, screws, locks, nails and copper sulphate 
and green colour (the last two for colouring, stag 
horn). On account of the present war, the prices 
of most of these materials have reached fantas- 
tic levels and some of them, s.iich as tin, ebony 
and teakwood are hardly at all available. 

We gjve below the pre-war iinces and the 
present prices of these raw materials : 

Sandalwood — 

Pre-War Piico Rs. 24-25 per maund* Present. Pneo 
Rs 45 per maund. 

Toakwood— 

Pre-War Price As. 1-3 per sq. fl. Present Price 
As. 3 per sq. ft. 


The Pettigaras work for about eight months 
in an year on the manufaetilre of the boxes and 
during the monsoon they are engaged ig making 
the^ borders of ivory, ebony and -a species of in- 
laying known locally as " sadeli ” Obviously, 
those Pettigaras who make only all-sandalwood 
boxes work on the boxes the whole year as they 
do no ivory inlaid work. The process of ivory 
inlaid work is very interesting. Long narrow 
strips of ivory, ebony, tin, stag horn and ‘pattan’ 
(i.e.. Indian Red Wood) cut generally into 
triangular and/or hexagonal shapes are fitted 
together, the pattern appears in the cross-.section. 
The stick so made is lozenge-shaped; it is cut 
into pieces of about six inches long and these 
arc placed together with the result that a slab 
is produced which has the patterns on the edge 
as many times as there are pieces of the sticks. 
These strips of about l/)16th of an inch in 


Redwood— 

' Pre-War Priee As 0-3 per Ib. Present Price Rs. 2 
Ooi lb. 

L^ory— 

Pre-War Price Rs 2 per II ) Preseni Price Rs. 13 
per 1)>. 

Stag horn — 

Pre-War Price Rs 6 per maund. 1^'eseni, Price 
Rs 13 per maund. 

Tin— 

Pre-War Price Re. 1 per lb. Present Pri(ie Rs 12 
per lb. 

Glue— 

Pre-War Price As 6 per lb. Present Price Rs. 3 
per Ib. ' 

Ebony— 

Pre-War Price Rs 3 per mauiifl. Present Price 
Rs, 20 per maund. 

Copper Sulphate— 

Pre-War Price Rs. 3 per lb. Preseni. Price Rs 12 
per lb. 

Velvet — 

Pre-War Price Re. 1 per yard. Pres(*nt Price Rs. 3 
per yard. 


breadth 'are cut from this edge and are kept 

ready for use during the rest of the year. These * i j^^und is equal to 80 seers. 
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Singes— 

Pre-War Price Rs. 15 per gross. Present Price 
Es. 100 per gross. 

Eooks— 

Pre-War Price Rs. 15 per gross. Present Price Rs. 
115 per gross. 

Screws— 

Pre-War Price As. 4 per gross. Present Price Rs. 3 
per gross. 

Even the prices of the tools such as saws, 
chisels, drills, planes, files and hammers are 
to-day at least more than almost three times 
what they were in the pre-war days. 

Against this we give below the popular sizes 
of the sandalwood boxes, their pre-war and 
present-day prices : 


Money Box— Size 6 ins. fay 4i ins. fay 2 ins. 

Pre-War Price Rs. 9. Present Price Rs. 30. 
Handkerchief Box— Size 7 ins. fay 5 ins. fay 2 ins. 

Pre-War Price Rs. 19. Present Price Rs. 35. 
Handkerchief Box— Size 9 ins. by 6 ins. by 2i ins. 

Pre-War Price Rs. 20 to 22. Present Price Rs. 40. 
Pen Box— Size 8 ins. by 4 ins. by 2J ins. 

Pre-War Price Rs. 16. Present Price Rs. 35. 
Glove Box — Size 12 ins. by 5 ms. by 2i ins. 

Pre-War Price Rs. 20 to 22 Present Price Rs. 40. 

The above-mentioned figure.s are to be taken 
merely as rough indication of the existing state 
of affairs. They are average figures arrived at 
from various estimates supplied by a number 
of craftsmen. Although not verified m a scienti- 
fic manner, they do indicate the trend of the 
things. 

(To be Qontinued) 


THE WAR AND THE YOUNGER WRITERS IN BRITAIN 


' : , i I '•I'ftl 

By .JOHN 

Fob the younger generation of writers, the under 
40's, who were in Britain in September 1939, the 
four years of war condif ion.s have brought many 
changes. If one looks at the literai'y scene today 
and compares it with the scene in that last 
summer of peace which scc'uis so far away, one 
finds that several yfiiuig writers, wlio were active 
then, have now relapsed into silence; in a great 
many cases, the tendency, the mood of those, 
who are still writing has changed; and a number 
of new writers, particularly poets, have come 
forward, whose airn.s .seem, at first sight, to be 
markedly different from those of their predeces- 
sors. 

It has been the gradual extension of mobili- 
sation for total war which has been the chief 
cause of silence. Some writers joined the armed 
forces early on, and have found it difficult to 
achieve the concentration necessaiy for creative 
work in the middle of their duties. Others have 
been working in Government Departments, or 
on the B. B. C., and leisure has been severely 
restricted : the harassing daily routine work_ of 
an office under wartime iircssure is not the kind 
of background which encourages the production 
of a literary masterpiece. Nevertheless many of 
these authors have continued to write, though 
their output has boon much smaller; as with 
the newcomers, poetry has been their chief — 
t|p?^ not their only — activity. 

65 -^ 


LEHMANN 

It is easy to understand this A poem can 
be written in a shorter time than a novel or a 
serious critical work; it can be worked on 
between manoeuvres or sea voyages, between air 
raids, between office hours, and all its apparatus 
is a pencil and a piece of paper. It is also the 
natural vehicle of expression at a time of heigh- 
tened emotion and ever-present danger, and 
when — as m w^ar— the fundamental loyalties are 
uppermost in men’s minds. 

The change in the theme chosen, the mood 
communicated, lias been due, I thing, to more 
complex causes, many of which it may be difficult 
to assess until the war is behind us One im- 
portant thing, however, can be found in the 
evolution of the attitude towards political and 
social action of these younger writers. For many 
years before the war their interest in politics 
had been growing. Their hatred of Fascism, the 
deep anxiety they felt as they saw Europe 
accelerating towards war, brought many of them 
to behove that only by radical action on the 
pai-t of the whole community, themselves, 
included, could disaster be averted. For a time 
revolutionary dogma had a powerful appeal for 
them, and this produced, as often before, an 
impatient and visionary optimism, strongly 
reflected in their work. 

The outbreak of war shattered many of their 
hopes and their beliefs. As time went on and 
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the true nature of the world crisis revealed itself, 
and the peril and historic opportunity of Britain 
became more sharply illuminated, their pre- 
occupation with party political or economic 
issues of the moment gave way to deeper, more 
permanent and more purely human problems. 
If one IS looking for partriotic enthusiasm, in the 
cruder sense of the word, one will not find it in 
their work; but one will find a new assumption, 
the sense of a community united in a common 
pm’pose, so completely accepted that scepticism, 
pity, horror at human suffering can play over it 
without affectmg its strength. 

This preoccupation with the human side of 
the conflict is also characteristic of the work of 
many of the poets who have recently begun to 
make their names. The revolt against the ideas 
of Day Lewis, Spender, MacNeice, winch their 
protagonists have made much of, is more 
theoretical than real; they are attacking a posi- 
tion winch the poets of- the thirties may be said 
already to have abandoned. 

The poetry, for instance, of Alun Lewis, one 
of the most gifted of the new generation, is at 
times strongly reminiscent of Stephen Spender’s 
recent work. This is not, of course, true of all, 
and there is great variety of temperament and 
style among them : such poets as Laurie Lee, 
Terence Tiller, Nicholas Moore, Alex Comfort, 
Norman Nicholson, Vernon Watkins and Peter 
Yates already have distinct personalities as well 
as promise of interesting development in the 
future. Nevertheless, the difierences between 
the generations are less than the icnoclastic 
impatience of youth may be inclined to claim. 
One of the most interesting and accomplished 
of the poets writing at the moment is Eoy Fuller. 
He has been in the Fleet Air Arm for oVcr two 
years, and his poems have been for many serving 
men the most eloquent and poignant expression 


of the tragedy of the war and the supreme real- 
ity of human relationships as they have felt it. 
Fuller had begun to write some years before the 
war, and his early poetry was deeply influenced 
by Auden and Spender; his active service has 
brought a striking new simplicity and intensity 
to his work. He and Alun Lewis, who is now an 
officer in the army overseas, have attracted a 
good deal of attention among the poets in uni- 
form, though several who showed considerable 
promise, among whom Sidney Keyes and Gervase 
Steward were outstanding, have most unhappily 
been killed in action. 

Poetry is undoubtedly very much alive in 
Britain at the moment. A great deal of bad 
poetry is being wuitten, but the impulse is so 
strong, and the experiments are so diverse, that 
one cannot help feeling optimistic about the 
future. 

There are two tendencies in particular which 
encourage me in this hope. The first is the 
renewed interest which is being shown in long 
poems or series of poems. Cecil Day Lcwk has 
recently published a beautiful sonnet sequence 
on childhood and youth; George Barker has also 
just published a striking sonnet sequence in 
Horizon; Stephen Spender has been working on 
a number of long, elaborate Odes; Roy Fuller’s 
Teba, Terence Tiller’s Birth of Christ, Peter 
Yates’s Motionless Dances arc a lew among many 
examples of long and highly wrought poems in 
the work of the new poets. 

The second tendency is the return to strong 
technical structure, a renewed feeling for the 
.subtleties of music and texture. This is just 
beginning; it is by no means a flight to an empty 
classicism, but an infusion of classical form with 
modern feeling and modern rhythms. The next 
few years in Britain may yield much that is 
excitmg for those who care deeply about poetry. 




BRITISH AIRMEN AND HIGH ALTITUDE FLYING 

By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, b.sc. 


In deep-sea diving great care is taken to avoid the air is much lower than it is at ground level, 
the effects of breathing compressed air. If the Any great and rapid reduction of pressure below 
diver is brought up quickly into air at normal the normal is liable to cause “ decompression 
pressure tlie nitrogen absorbed by his body forms sickness.” High altitude flying, however, has 

its own special dangers. About 10 000 feet up 
r ‘ * t."] the air is so rarified that the oxygen supply 

/r j becomes insufficient; the airman’s breathing is 

:JK*' ' *• ' > ‘ "W: ' 1 disturbed, and he suffers from headaches and 

'A .[ i \\ ' impaired sight and hearing. Above, 17,500 feet 

IT*'., become still more serious, as the air- 

p'u'/' y\ f man cannot either think clearly or control his 

m'/' A W I limbs. At such heights, therefore, the wearing 

\ Qf oxygen mask is absolutely necessary. 

5 All these facts, and many others of great 

importance, were learned from experiments made 
by the British Air Ministry with a special pres- 
sure chamber. Most of the equipments used are 
mobile, being mounted on trailers so that they 
may be transferred from one training centre to 

- 



Pilots uiut'rgo pr(’.si-inrc ti'sts in this chamber 
and llieir rc.sjiunsc to oidi'ns given them 
throiigli intei'-eoiiinnnnexliou ^ telephone 
under these aitifieial coiulition.s is recorded 
by various meleis and gauges 

bubbles in his tissues and causes a painful and 
dangerous form of paralysis. In 1hc early days 
of diving tliis i.roublc was overcome by bringing 
the diver up by short stages, with a rest at each 
stage, in order to give the gas time to escape 
harmlessly. Later the eminent British .submarine 
engineer, Sir Robert Davis, invented a .submersi- 
ble compression chtimbcr which is lowered^ into 
deep water; the diver enters it, removes his 
diviqg gear, and sits in comfort and warmth 
while the pressure is p'adually reduced to at- 
mospheric level. The British Admiralty, which 
undertakes dccp-sca salvage on a large scale, 
made experiments to discover the best decom- 
pression times for various conditions, and the 
results were published in “ diving tables ” now 
adopted all over the world. 

somewhat similar problem is met with in 
■^mg at high altitudes, where the pressure of 



Through the port-holes experienced doctors 
watch the reaction of pilots undergoing 
pressure tests and also observe their response 
to orders given them through the inter- 
communication telephone 

another. Each chamber consists of a cylindrical 
tank of welded steel, approximately 7 ‘5 feet in 
length and 5-5 feet in diameter. Seats are pro- 
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vided for six men, who enter by an air-tight 
door at the rear, and the interior of the chamber 
is lined with white felt to deaden sound and 



An airman is undergoing blood pressure 
tests before being aUowed to undergo high, 
altitude flymg tests 

prevent the condensation of moisture. Each man 
is provided with an inter-communication tele- 
phone and an oxygen mask, the oxygen being 
supplied from steel cylind'ers stored at the side 
of the chamber. On a platform at the rear of the 
trailer is mounted a vacuum pump driven by an 
electric motor or a petrol engme. 

The medical officer conducting the expeti- 
ments sits in an observation cabin at the front 
of the chamber, and by operating the vacuum 
pump he can produce, inside the chamber, all 
but one of the conditions of flying at high alti- 
tudes. The exception is the intense cold of the 
upper atmosphere, but the precautions required 
m that connectipn are too well known ito call 
tor investigation. Exhausting the air from the 
chamber corresponds to climbing in an aeroplane, 
and flooding the chamber with air corresponds 
to descending. The equivalent hei^it at each 
stage in the experiment is recorded on an alti- 
meter, and the rate of ascent or descent is shown 
on a separate instrument. The chamber is 
constantly ventilated by exhausting the air from 
the botitom of the cylinder and admitting an 
equal amount through the top 

Not only does the medical officer watch the 
effects of changes in height upon the men, but he 
tests them by means of the inter-communication 


nursery rhyme over and over again, and it is 
found that as the height increases his memory 
tends to become confused through lack of oxygen, 
or “ anoxia,” as the deficiency is officially des- 
cribed. At great heights he completely forgets 
the simple words he has known since his child- 
hood. The effect of “ anoxia ” on his hearing 
can also be tested by the inter- communication 
telephone. The airman is thus trained to detect 
the symptoms which warn him that he must 
put on his oxygen mask. 

One of the most important points in these 
trials is to determine the safe rate of ascent and 
descent. Repeated observations show that the 
maximum rate of ascent is 11,700 feet per minute, 
and that the maximum rate of descent is about 
29,250 feet per minute. It has been found, how- 
ever, that there are considerable differences 
among the men in this connection; some of them 
can stand much higher rates of both ascent and 
descent than other. Similar differences exist 
among divers, and in diving and flying alike the 



A pilot fully clad iu electrically heated flying 
clothes and oxygen mask is ready to take off 
on a high altitude flight to collect meteoro- 
logical data for weather reports 


ability to adapt oneself to rapid changes can be 
, , _ , _ greatly increased by training. Indeed, aH;^n 

telephone. Each man is told to repeat a familiar wffio have had many hours of high flying miii 
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be hardly affected by quick rises or falls. The efficiently with any mishaps which may occur, 
tests thus enable the Royal Air Force to select In fact, the full resources of modern science have 
the recruits who have a natural aptitude for fly- been utilised to ensure that British airmen will 
mg at very high altitudes, and also to observe the achieve the highest possible standard in a type 
effects of training upon their power to withstand of air warfare which has become of vital 
the severe conditions and to deal promptly and importance. 


THE MOLD THAT FIGHTS FOR THE LIFE OF MAN 

By DANIEL SCHWARZ 


Usually the first thing doctors say when the 
subject of penicillin is brought up is, “ Please 
don’t call it a ‘ wonder drug.' ” But then they 
proceed to grow enthusiastic. 

Penicillin inspires such enthusiasm partly 
because it has come on the medical scene at 
exactly the right time. Army doctors have al- 
ways searched for a drug that would cure 
infections in open wounds. The sulfa dru^s 
help, 'but they aren’t always completely effective 
against pus-forming bacteria. Penicillin has 
cleared infected wounds that had defied all the 
usual treatments. 

• In addition, penicillin has proved extremely 
useful in treating typos of pneumonia that have 
resisted all other treatment; boils and abscesses, 
infected burns, the bone disease called osteo- 
myelitis and dozens of other less familar illnesses. 

Moreover, unlike the sulfa drugs, which arc 
sometimes hard on the kidneys, penicillin has 
the great advantage of being practically non- 
toxic. 

What is penicillin ? A rare drug secreted 
by a greenish-blue mold similar to the familiar 
mold that forms on cheese, oranges that have 
spoiled, bread, etc., as Dr. Alexander Fleming, 
and English bacteriologist, discovered by acci- 
dent in 1928 The particular kind of mold from 
which penicillin is secretod is called technically 
Penicilliuin Chiysogenum notatum. 

It was not until 1939, eleven years after 
Fleming’s original discoveiy, that a group of 
British scientists at Oxford, led by Dr. H.'W. 
Florey. Professor of Pathology, began work on 
penicillin in earnest. They knew that if they 
grew Penicillium in a liquid under favourable 
conditions something that killed bacteria was 
somehow added. So they grew Penicillium by 
the square yard and after a week or two poured 
off the liquid in which it grew and tried to 
extract from it the essential compound. The 
prpJjJem of extracting penicillin was, and i.«! com- 
Its properties were unknown, it proved to 


be exceedingly unstable and it was mixed with 
a number of other organic materials any of which 
might have been a part of it or a necessary ally 
in its work. 

So the job was difficult but, with the aid of 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Oxford group of bacteriologists pushed it along 
and began to get results In time they were able 



Unlchu it is in its purest form, penicillin is a 
vci-y unstable drug and must bo handled with 
the utmost care 

to make a concentrate over 1,000 times the 
strength of the original fluid. They tried it on 
mice and it had no poisonous effects They shot 
deadly doses of bacteria into other mice, pro- 
duced infections that were "incurable” — and 
then cured those infections with their concentra- 
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ted' penicillin. By 1941 they had a pure enou^ 
form of penicillin and enough evidence that it 
was non-toxic to justify experiments with it on 
human cases, people desperately, hopelessly ill, 
and it produced amazing results. They went 
to America and demonstrated their technique 
here. 

From all this work some of the advantages 
of penicillin became clear. Other drugs that 
killed bacteria worked much faster than penicil- 
lin, but they had some nasty toxic effects. Even 
the sulfa drugs, despite their amazing results, 
had the disadvantage that a number of people 
were apparently allergic to the forms of sulfono- 
mides known at the time and some persons even 
suffered permanent harm. But penicillin singled 
out the bacteria and left the patient alone. 
Furthermore, penicillin worked against some 
bacteria that the sulfa drugs could not cope with, 
in particular the pus-forming bacteria that 
gather in open cuts and wounds. 



In bottles like this, an ordinary mold produces 
that amazing new drug penicillin which has 
proved to be such a powerful weapon against 
pneumonia, meningitis, syphilis and gonorrhea 

Then came Pearl Harbour. Medicine, like 
everything else, was mobilized in the TJ. S. and 
penicillin research and production, up to that 
time conducted only on a laboratory scale, was 
given an A-1 priority. Manufacture was strictly 
controlled; a number of chemical houses were 
encouraged to set up plants for the mass pro- 
duction of penicillin (there are now about 


twenty such plants in operation) ; twenty-two 
groups of investigators were promised supplies 
of penicillin to carry out experiments in hospitals; 
and the U. S. Army and Navy created penicillm 
units to do similar work in the armed forces. 

Complete authority over every drop of 
penicillin produced for civilian use was given 
to a sort of penicillin director. Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer of Boston. Now requests come to him 
from doctors all over the United States and he 
doles out the precious-stuff on the 'basis of a 
set of principles set up by a group of doctors. 
If previous experience has shown that penicillin 
won’t fight a particular kind of sickness, he is 
in duty bound to refuse a request for the slight- 
est bit of it. But if penicillin seems likely to 
help, he rushes the necessary supply and keeps 
a check on the result. 

While penicillin has probably been the most 
carefully rationed war essential of all, the output 
is being stepped up so rapidly that a surplus for 
civilian doctors may be available by this spring 
or summer. Details of how penicillin is' being 
mass-produced are a military secret, but it isn’t 
revealing anything to Hitler’s technicians to say 
that three methods of growing the temperamental 
mold are in use : surface culture, bran culture 
(in which the mold is grown on bran moistened 
by a liquid nutrient) and submerged culture. 

In submerged culture the mold is grown in 
huge, covered vats holding hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of gallons of nutrient fluid (the pre- 
ferred culture medium is corn steep liquor) . The 
necessary air is pumped through the fluid. After 
several days, when the mold has produced a 
.sufficient supply of penicillm, the fluid is led 
through pipes to other containers, where it is 
concentrated at low temperatures and under 
high vacuums by a technique somewhat similar 
to that of drying blood plasma. It has been 
estimated that the cost of producing penicillin 
is Rs. 58,500 a pound, but the doses needed 
are so small that each costs only Rs. 6-8-0. 

Penicillin must be concentrated some 20,000 
times, or until it is completely dry, before it 
can be stored without deteriorating. It arrives 
at the hospital as a yellow or yellow-brown 
powder and is stored in refrigerators until it is 
needed. Then it is diluted and jabbed with a 
hypodermic needle into the muscles (not neces- 
sarily near the point of infection) or allowed to 
drip into a vein in a glucose mixture. 

According to an estimate made early last 
year, five gallons of culture fluid were needed to 
yield a single gram of penicillin. Currentnro- 
duction is a secret but it probably is stSii^a 
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relatively low percentage of the fluid treated. 
Fortunately the potency of penicillin is extremely 
high ; it requires only one part m 2,50,00,000 
to stop the growth of the pus-forming germ, 
staphylococcus aureus, which causes boils. 

One object of current penicillin research, 
and a most important one, is to synthesize 'the 
drug with known chemicals, as some of the 
vitamins have been synthesized. The first step, 
obviously, is to decide what penicillin is made 
of, itself ‘an exceedingly difficult thing, and 
progress has been made on that line. Then, since 
many houses can be liiade with the same set of 
bricks, the particular molecular structure of 
penicillin will have to be worked out. Biological 
chemists are convinced that both these things 
will be done before very long. 

Another thing that nobody knows yet is how 
penicillin does its job; it is known to work 
relatively slowly — in a matter of hours rather 


than minutes, as some other bactericides do. 
Therefore, one hypothesis is that it doesn’t kill 
the bacteria but simply upsets their process of 
reproduction. That is enough to do the job. 
If the total number of bacteria can be kept 
constant, the white blood ceils can be relied on 
to clean them out. 

It hasn’t yet been possible to explore all 
of penicillin’s possibilities because the supply has 
been so limited and the need so great that even 
qualified researchers have had difficulty in get- 
ting it. Moreover, after penicillin is synthesized, 
it seems likely that variations of it will be 
worked out, just as they were in the case of the 
sulfa drugs, and these derivatives may do 
miracles as yet unthought of. Finally, the 
success of penicillin seems certain to lead to 
extensive research on siimiar properties of other 
fungi, a field whose possibilities have hardly 
been scratched. Courtesy : USOWI. 
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The Bombay Jbeonomic Plan and 
Agricultural Classes 

The Bombay Economic Plan seems to contain certain 
defects which, it is essential, the Planners should 
remedy. 

The Plan attaches di.^proporLionaioIy greater im- 
portance to industry than tile interests of a predominant- 
ly agricultural country would warrant. 70 per cent, of* 
our population arc nianitained by agriculture and even, 
if industries be developed to the point of satuiation, 
the number of industrial workeis can not increase from 
the present figuie of 1 per cent, to more than 5 per cent. 
The average national income per capita is Ks. 65 while 
the average income of the agriculturist is Es. 22 per 
capita. The increasing disparity m the standards of 
living between rural and urban areas is a disquieting 
feature of India’s economy and calls for immediate 
redress. Under the circumstances the allotment of 
Rs. 1,240 crores to agriculture as against Es. 4,480 crorcs 
to industry and the targets of 130 per cent, increase in 
one case and 500 per cent, m the other are, to say the 
least, irrational* India’s poor have been getting poorer 
since the adoption of the policy of ^discriminating’ 
protection of industries by the Government and the 
process of merciless exploitation by big business, as in 
cloth, has increased five-fold since the beginning of the 
war. The vast masses of the coimti-y look forward to 
the day when hostilities -will cease and prices will crash 
as after the armistice of the last Great War. If the 


Plan be put into effect, these hopes will be belied and 
aillation not only mainlained but augmented lor a fear- 
fully long period of 15 yeais. Rs. 3,400 crorcs, one- 
t-hnd of the total capital to be spent is to be obtained 
by 'created money’ which is another name for mfiatiom 
Even bon owing in foieign countries like America to the 
extent of Ks. 700 crores is counted upon wiiilo our 
experience ol industiios worked with loreign capital, 
suefi as jute, coal, paper, shoes and motor tyres is the 
hillercst imaginable. 

The yterlmg securities of Rs. 1,000 crorcs shoidd 
be spent -entirely on the improvement of agriculture, 
rural industries and of rural areas by the import of 
tools, agricultural implements and machinery for irriga- 
tion. A true plan for the development of India will 
bogm at the nght end of agriculture which, when ren- 
dered prosperous, will lead to savings that will naturally 
be attracted to industry. 

We may point out here that the rural industry of 
liandloom w^caving which, next to agriculture, employs 
the largest number of persons, needs immediate relief 
and any scheme of planning m future will bo meaning- 
less if weavers bo allow'ed to die out. The Handloom 
Board recently appointed by the Central Government 
will prove useful only if it copy the cxamp>le of the 
Government of Madras and secure yarn from the mills 
•all over India under the D. 1. rules on the basis of 
standard profits and supply it to w^eavers at cheap rates. 

SlDDHESWAB ChATTOPADHTATA. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


By J. M. 

The high honour of being the first to undertake 
the organised education of the blinds belongs to 
a Frenchman, Valentin Hauy, who founded the 
earliest school of the kind m the world. _ This 
was in 1784, when he established in Paris the 
Institution Nationals des Jeunes Aveugles. 

His splendid example was quickly followed 
by philanthropists in other lands, and in 1791 
the first School for the Blind in Great Britain 
was opened in Liverpool. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century, four other Institutions had 
been opened in different parts of the country 
and by 1850, 16 more had been added to the list. 
These Institutions were established and 'main- 
tained by charitable funds. They varied in 
type, some providing education to junior 
children, some technical training to older pupils, 
some workshop employment and some an asylum 
for the aged and incapable blind. Not a few 
included within their walls several of these 
sections. 

Statutoey Mbasxjbb 

In 1890 a law was passed for Scotland and 
in 1893 a similar measure for England and 
Wales whereby it became a statutory obligation 
on School Boards or local elective Councils for 
education to see that efficient elementary educa- 
tion was provided for all the blind children in 
the country between the ages of five and sixteen 
ytars. This education was mainly fjirnished 
by the existing charitable Institutions, but part- 
ly by new schools established and maintained by 
the School Boards or by the Local Education 
Authorities which took the place of School 
Boards m England in 1902. In England the 
central body responsible to Parliament for 
national education is called the Board of Edu- 
cation. In Scotland the corressponding body is 
the Scottish Education Department. By the 
Acts of 1890 and 1893 these bodies became 
charged with the supervision of the education 
of blind children and sent their inspectors into 
all those schools which desired financial assis- 
tance from the State. During the next 
generation this central control did much to 
bring a higher standard of efficiency. Buildings 
were extended and equipment modernised, while 
a certain uniformity of method and curriculum 
was established. 


RITCHIE 

In 1907 there, was founded the College of 
Teachers of the Blind whose object was the ad- 
vancement of the education of blind children 
Since 1908 it has conducted examinations and 
granted diplomas to teachers in schools for the 
blind. The securing of this diploma is made a 
condition of permanent recognition by the Board 
of Education. 

In 1924 the number of blind children in 
England and Wales from 5 to 16 was 1,400, and 
the number of young blind persons from 16 to 
21 was 1,100. This is an interesting index to 
the size of the problem. 

Theeb Stages of Education 

At the present time the educational ipachi- 
nery is in three stages : (1) Nursery Schools for 
children under 5 years of age, (2) Schools for 
general education for pupils from the age of 5 
to the age of 16 and (3) Training Institutions 
where pupils from 16 to 20 years are taught the 
occupation at which it is hoped they will earn 
their livelihood. There are also schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, which prepare blind 
pupils for the University with a view to academic 
careers and the learned professions. These 
types of schools are all residential, that is to 
■ say, the pupils are boarded in the school and 
are thus guaranteed good food and regular hours 
in suitable surroundings. 

The medium for reading and writing is ex- 
clusively Braille and the principal piece of 
apparatus for arithmetic is the Taylor frame, 
of board in which square pegs arc used in octa- 
gonal holes, the varying positions of the peg 
detennining the digit. The curriculum and 
timetable of these schools closely approximate 
to those of schools for seeing children. In 
addition to reading, writing and arithmetic, 
history, geography, nature study, English litera- 
ture and language find a place. Special 
attention is paid to the physical education of 
the pupils and most of the schools have on their 
staff a teacher specially trained for this branch 
of the work. 

The occupational courses include music and 
pianoforte tuning, shorthand and typewriting, 
basket-making, shoe-repairing, mat-making, 
brush-making, machine-knitting, and a few other 




The woll-cquippcd braille library of Worcester College for the Blind. Books oni“ every 
conceivable subject have been transcribed in braille for the use of the blind boys 



Special maps are used for blind boys to teach them the outlyies of countries and to give 
them an understanding of the world^s configuration 



A TFell-equipped awsery in a school iac blind boyi 
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trades. During the four years in which the 
student is receiving this training he is also being 
given general education so as to widen his mental 
horizon and to fit him more adequately for the 
deeper purposes of life. 

OuT-or-ScHooL Activities 

It should also be mentioned that most 
schools encourage out-of-school organisations, 
such as scout and guide companies, folk dancing, 
literary and debating societies, and hobbies of 
all kinds. The aim of the school is to make the 
most of the pupil’s powers, to give him as full 
and active a life as possible, to prepare him for 


his future career and to enable him to mix nor- 
mally and happily with people who possess their 
sight. 

At the end of training the pupils pass to 
specialised workshops or if they aie unable to 
attend a workshop daily, they are usually given 
supervision and assistance under a Home 
AVorkers’ Scheme where, as the name implies, 
they are enabled to work in their own homes. 
This IS no part of education but it is mentioned 
here because in Great Britain it is considered 
essential that continuing service should be 
extended to the blind from the cradle to the 
grave. 


THE BRITISH POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

By Colonel A. H. PROCTOR 



In 1921 a Committee was appointed by Dr. department and to devote their time to atten- 
Addison (now Lord Addison) tu investigate the dance m that department, 
needs of medical practitioners and other The staff provided were almost entirely 
graduates for a further education in Loudon and whole-time staff, but large use was made of well- 
to submit proposals for a practicable scheme known teachers and authorities for individual 
for meeting them. It was presided over by the lectures. The school was associated with Ham- 
Rt. Hon’ble the Earl of Athlonc, and the com- mersmith Hospital, a large London County 
mittee has since been referred to as the Athlono Council hospital of 750 beds and the school staff 
Committee. 

The London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine and the Bntish Postgraduate 
Medical School are the direct result of its re- 
commendations. The former was made possible 
by a grant of £250,000 from the Rocketcllcr' 

Trustees and was opened in 1929. 

It was not till 1931 that funds were provided 
by H.M. Government for a postgraduate school, 
and considerable delay aro.'-'c owing to the diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable hospital with a site 
for school building available. Eventually an 
agreement was entered into with the London 
County Council whereby one of their hospitals 
was made available for the purpose of post- 
graduate medical education. 


AVhole-Time Staff 

The British Postgraduate Medical School 
was opened on May 13, 1935, by the late King 
George V. At present it provides postgraduate 
medical education in Medicine, Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, and Pathology, 
free from the limitations imposed by providing 
undergraduate education at the same time. No 
uqilergraduates were to be admitted and post- 
graduates were expected to join one or other 


An attentive audience of physicians and surgeons 
of considerable experience in the lecture room 

were appointed as Physicians or Surgeons in 
charge of beds, while the pathology requirements 
were provided for in the Department of P.iiho- 
logy. The school steadily developed in the four 
and a half years preceding the war. Its work 
was organised by departments and to those 
mentioned above was added a Department of 
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Radiology; a special department to organise students and starting or expanding research on 
Revision Courses for general practitioners; and wartime problems. The two problems on which 
a central information bureau situated in the they concentrated were the preparation and 


centre of London. 


value of serum in the treatment of shock and 


The number of students enrolled showed a on blood volume and haemo-concentration in 
steady increase from 479, in the year 1936-37, shock, 
to 1,124, in the last year before the war. Not 

only had students been enrolled from all parts Steady Ex-PAjsfSiON ^ 

of the British Empire but in addition there had For three months it remained, doubtful 

come students from 23 foreign countries. whether the British Postgraduate Medical School 

should continue its activities as a Medical 
Wartime Changes School. Towards the end of this period it be- 

lt was with genuine regret, therefore, ’•.hat came evident that there was still a considerable 
at the outbreak of war the founders of the demand for postgraduate instruction. Many 

School saw the carefully built-up organisation doctors who had retired or never been in active 
broken up by the mobilisation of some of the practice, had decided that their most useful war- 
staff and the departure of practically all the work would be to resume practice. They wished 

to refresh their knowledge 

" ^ and bring themselves up to 

date. A large number of 
iJiAd refugees from occupied coun- 
tries wished to acquire 
British degrees and diplomas 
or to continue in close touch 
with professional work till 
they secured employment. 
Convalescent medical officers 
of the Armed Forces were an- 
xious to improve their know- 
ledge and usefully occupy 
their time. 

Though the need for 
undergraduates to be attached 
for general duties had ceased, 
the removal of the Medical 
Schools outside London and 
partial closing down of the 
central hospitals raised diffi- 
culties in their education, 
more especially in Obstetrics. 

la the post-mortem room doctors are listening to the pathologist’s Goveining Body, there- 

mseussion of the illness of a deceased patient foro, approved as a wartime 

measure that undergraduates 

students. Fortunately a number of the members should be admitted to the School if their own 
of the staff were required to stay on to staff the ischool was unable to accommodate them. 


hospital which came under the administration 
of the Emergency Medical Service. 

Organised by the Minister of Health in 
preparation for air raid casualties the hospital 
had been emptied of all patients who could be 
moved. The staff had been reinforced and suit- 
able arrangements had been made for the recep- 
tion of air raid and other casualties. A number 
of undergraduates from St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School were attached for general duty 
and while waiting for casualties the staff found 
an outlet for their energies in instructing these 


As a result teaching duties increased to 
pCh an extent that it was found necessaiy to 
increase the staff and since that time the activi- 
ties of the school have steadily expanded. 

It was also at about this time that corres- 
pondence in the medical journals suggested that 
a number of doctors, joining the Services includ- 
ing -the Emergency Medical Service, were anxious 
for instruction in the treatment of casualties. 

The E. M. S. 

The E.M.S. is the service specially organised 
for the collection and treatment of air raid 
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casualties. It was staffed largely by medical 
officers who had no experience of war wounds. 
The suggestion of special war courses was taken 
up and the British Postgraduate Medical School 
began in a modest way with a demonstration of 
plaster of paris technique given by Colonel 



A minor operation is watched intently by a 
group of doefors of different nationalities 

Buxton of King’s College Hospital. It was so 
successful that it had to be twice repeated at 
short intervals before the applicants were satis- 
fied. Sixty seats were provided at each 
demonstration but many more attended. 

The next war course was a course on the 
“ Treatment of Fractures ” conducted by Mr. 
Watson-Joncs of Liverpool. This was essential- 
ly a practical and intensive course. From 10 
a.m. to lunch, Mr. Watson-Joncs lectured with 
the aid of lantern slides, patients and models. 
In the afternoon the members of the class 
actually applied the splints demonstrated in the 
morning, and after tea reassembled for discussion. 
This_ course is limited to 40 as the practical work 
requires considerable space. All places are taken 
up at an early date and there is usually a wait- 
ing list for the next course on fractures. 

Surgery Courses 

■. Thus encouraged, the School proceeded to 
organise further courses of instruction and the 


present series is as follows ; — War Surgery oj 
the Extremities; The Surgical Care of the 
Soldier in Training; War Surgery of the Abdo- 
men; War Mediane; Treatment of Fractures; 
War Surgery of the Chest; War Surgery of the 
Nervous System; and Special Problems in War 
Surgery. 

These are held in rotation every alternate 
week. They do not lend themselves to such 
practical work as the Fracture Course, but a 
demonstration is given in each surgical course of 
operative work on the Cadaver, and from time 
to time a practical operative surgery course is 
held wffiich has special reference to war wounds. 

The British Postgraduate School is there- 
fore continuing to fulfil a valuable educational 
function during the war. Its wartime courses 
are probably the most effective way in which 
recent advances and the lines upon which 
research is being conducted, can be brought to 
the notice of serving officers. This is beina in- 
creasingly recognised and many serving officers 
who attend these courses prepare notes for circu- 
lation to their units when they return. Professor 
Grey Turner, Director of the Department of 
Surgciy, prepares the programmes and selects 
as lecturers those surgeons wdth special experi- 
ence or responsible for more recent advances and 
research. ■ ■ t 

Noteworthy Research 

The most noteworthy research result ob- 
tained by the School workers has been in 



After a demonstration, two doctors study the 
mechajiism. of a new surgical appliance 

connection with shock, and what is provisionally 
described as the “ Crush Syndrome.” In a paper 
published by Dr. Beall and Dr. Bywaters, they 
drew attention to the fact that patients who 
survived severe crush injuries of the limbs for 
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some days died at a later date from anuria 
associated with a special kidney lesion. This 
syndrome has since been intensively studied and 
information of great importance in traumatic 
surgery has been eained. 

Research on Shock and on Blood and Serum 
transfusions has also continued at the School, 
and work on associated problems is being vigor- 
ously pursued in all departments. 

War conditions and reduction of staff have 
diminished the amount of ordinary peace-time 
research, but the work on Silicosis is still being 
continued at the request of the Medical Research 
Council. E.adium Beam Research is now trans- 
ferred to the Hammersmith Hospital and is 
working in conjunction with the Radiology 
Department of the School. Routine of post- 
graduate teaching is being c.arried on and 
students are being enrolled in sufficient num.bers 
to make systematic teaching w'orthw'hile. 

Plans foe the Futuee 

In Medicine and Surgery a large proportion 
of students are from Empire Forces serving in 
England. The majority of foreign students are 
refugees from occupied countries, w^hile o' hers 
come from China, America, and Peru. Even 
countries such as Siam are represented. A use- 


ful feature of the School’s activities are the 
various house appointments filled by newly 
qualified medical ofiicers for six months before 
being called up to the forces. 

The Maternity Department is particularly 
active owing to the closing dowm of the mater- 
nity units in London. About 2 000 births take 
place in the unit annually and this figure could 
be exceeded in w^ariime if more beds could be 
made available. The undergraduate students 
w^ho attend are able to fulfil the requirements 
for their university degree and obtain the neces- 
sary experience. At the same time there is a 
constant flow of practitioners who desire to re- 
fresh their knowledge before going into practice 
and thereby release younger men for service 
with the Armed Forces. Many of these are 
women who have married and given up practice 
for many years; others are older retired practi- 
tioners anxious to assist in the war, but who feel 
they have lost touch with present-day practice. 

The School is hoping at the end of hostili- 
ties to expand its activities considerably and 
enlarge its staff. Plans are already being 
considered to provide postgraduate inkruction 
on a larger scale than hitherto and we are loot 
ing forward to admitting in the future many 
s'udents from other countries. 


RAJNARAIN BOSE AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 

By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


Rajnaeain Bose has been rightly called the 
grand-father of Indian nationalism. So . far 
back as J861, twenty-four years before the Indian 
National Congress was started, he had l^iid down 
in a pamphlet what we may call the basis of 
Indian nationalism. He put in black and wdiite 
the broad principles for the promo’ ion of national 
feeling among our educated countrymen. Those 
of our countrymen who felt proud of their new' 
education, found nothing good in our own cul- 
ture, literature, music, manners, customs, dress 
and similar other things. In a way they were 
fast becoming denationalised. But the public 
generally follow the educated men. It was 
apprehended the whole nation would fnrset its 
ow'n culture in no time. Lack of physical cul- 
ture was also one of the main causes eontributing 
to the w'eakness of the people. Rajnarain felt 
the necessity of stemming the tide of denation- 
alisation and while at Midnapore. started a 
societv in called the “Society for the 

Promotion of National Feefing among the Edu- 
cated Natives of Bengal.” He issued a prospee'us 
in the form of the aforesaid pamphlet. For the 


history of Indian nationalism, its importance 
■ as a valuable document cannot bo minimised. 
The Tattu'abodh’m Pntrika for Chaitra 1787 
Sak (March-April 1866) reproduced it from The 
Nadovnl Paver. To understand the trend of 
thought behind our previous national movements 
as well as to be apprised of the claims of Rai- 
narain to be the grand-father of Indian 
na'ionalism, the prospectus is given here in 
extenso : 

A Society for the Prnmn'inn of Nnfinvnl Feeling 
among the Educated Natives of Bengal. 

.Now that Eui'opcan ideas have penetrated Bengal, 
the Bengalee mind has been moved from the sleep of 
ages A restless fermentation is going on in Bengalee 
Society. A desire for change and progres.s is every- 
where v'lsible. People discontented with old customs 
and institutions are panting for reform Already a 
band of young men have _ expressed a desire to sever 
themselves at once from Hindu Society and to renounce 
even the Hindu name. It is to be feared that the 
tide of revo’iition may sweep away whatever good we 
have inherited from our ancestors. To prevent this 
catastrophe and to give a national shape to reforms, 
it is proposed that a Society be established by the 
influential members of native Society for the promotion 
of national feelmg among the educated natives of 
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Bengal. Without due cultivation of national feeling, 
no nation can be eventually great. This is a fact testi- 
fied to by all history. 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall first of all 
use their best endeavours to revive the national 
gymnastic exeicises. Half a century ago, theie was a 
gymnasium m almost eveiy village. This old practice 
should be again brought into life. The remark, lately 
made by our Excellency the Governor-General on see- 
ing the boys of a Vernacular School at Ooterparah, to 
the effect, that the rising generation of Bengalees is 
not so strong and able-bodied as the picvious one, is 
quite true ' The cause of it is the too groat importance 
attached now-a-days to bookish education m neglect 
of phvsical The consequences arc want of energy, 
a sickly habit of body, and premature old age £wid 
death. Many a young man alter shining at College 
has broken down early and proved a regular incapable 
in after life. The Nationality Promotion Society shall 
publish tracts m Bengalee on the importance of* physi- 
cal education with special reference to its prevalence 
m ancient timc'S, quolreg passages fiom Sanskrit books 
in proof of such prevalence, and shall afford pecuniary 
aid to gymnasia established in the most important 
places in Bengal, wlu're Hindu ^ gymnastics vill be 
taught. The Society will also publish tracts m Bengalee, 
giving, by instances (luoted from the ancient history 
of the coiintrv, proofs of the military prowess of the 
anci^lit Bengalees, and mentioning isolated instances of 
the existence of feuch prowess in modern Bengalees also, 
such as the celebratial “ fi.ghting Moonsii! ” who figuri^d 
in the late Sepoy .Ri'belhon on behalf of the English. 
The National Promotion Society shall^ tiib* into con- 
sideration in connection with this subject that of the 
best means of improving the present veay weak and 
innutritions dic^t of the Bemgalce, which has in fact 
deterioratf'd from that of former generations. 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall establish 
a Model School for instruction m Hindu music. Every 
nation has its music. Tt is to be regretted that the 
majority of the educated natives of India neither culti- 
vate Euro})ean nor native music. If they have any taste 
for music they have a little for the rude one of Jattras. 
The writer of this article recollects the cultivation 0/ 
Hindu Music having been getnoral in his infancy. Now 
little attention is paid to it by the general mass of 
educated natives. Tt will he the duty of the Society to 
establish a Hiinlu MusKail School, and cause such songs 
to be sung by its students as have a moral scope and 
have a tmidonev to infuse patriotism and martial en- 
thusiasm into the heart. 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall also estab- 
lish a school of Hindu Medicima where Hindu Materia 
Medica, and practice of pliysic will be taught freed 
from ‘the error and absurdities that disfigure them. 
There are many exci^Ihmt Hindu medicines which have 
been found to* be very efficacious in some severe dis- 
orders, It IS to be liighly regretted that the know.ledge 
of such mediciiH’s is bca'ng lost It would have indicated 
want of foresight on the part of Providence, if India, 
so rich in every oilier thing, could not have ])roduced 
medicinal herbs eahmlatcd to h(»al the diseases of its 
mhabitants. The hopen, tint were fonned of the 
graduates of the Medical College enrieliing Engli.sh 
Pharmacopoea with Hindu Meilicine.s, after duo trial 
and experiment have proved vain The Nationality 
Promotion Society shall endeavour to fulfil such 
expectations. The teacher of the prO])osed Hindu 
School of Medicine should be one who is acquainted 
with both English and Hindu medical sciences. 

The Nationality Promotion Society will publish in 
the Bengalee the results of the researches of the San- 


skrit scholars of Europe in the department of Indian 
Antiquities, giving special prominence to their descrip- 
tions of the prosperity and glory of ancient India, 
physical, intellectual, moral, social, political, literary 
and scientific. It will collect and publish both m English 
and Bengalee testimonies in favor of native character. 
It will publish in those languages Iracts containing the 
panegyrics pionounced by Euiopean writeis on the 
meiits of the people of ancient and modern India. 
It will also publish in the Bengalee, biographies of the 
illustiious men of Ancient and Modem India, especially 
of Bengal, containing tianslations of the eulogiums 
pronounced upon them by Euiopean writers. 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall afford 
evoiy oncouiagemeni in their power to^the cultivation 
of Sanskrit. It shall patronize the publication of im- 
liortant Sanskrit works, co-opeiatmg wnth the Asmtic 
Socacty of Bengal in this rc.spccfc. and shall offer 
peciiniaiy rewards or pan egy lical addresses to the best 
Sanskrit scholars of Bengal 

The Nationality Piomotion Society shall mkke it 
binding upon its meinbcis to ground the knowledge of 
their sons m then nioLher-iongue before giving tl\era 
an Eniglish education. Education both in Bengalee 
and Enghfeh, if earned on simultaneously, does gieat 
injury to the Bengalee education of a student, as he 
pays gi eater aiicnlion to the English than ’ to the 
Bengalee language. Even for the sake of English 
education, we should ground our children’s knowledge 
in their mother-tongue, before setting them to learn 
English. If a boy, alter studying the Bengalee for six 
or seven years, study English, ho makes rapid progress 
in liu' last mentioned language, and gets cleaier ideas 
of what he reads in it than he would otherwise have 
done. Vernacular Scholar&hip-lioldcrs are found by 
cxpciioncc to bo the best boys m an English school. 
Any man wdio has the least patriotic feeling, will not 
neglect to ground liis sons m their mothci -tongue first 
of all befoie giving them an English education. 

Tlie Nationality Promotion Society shall try its 
best to prevent the daily inci easing corruption of the 
colloquial language of the educated natives who mix, 
m common corn ersation, English words with Bengalee 
m" the most ridiculous manner imaginable. An idea 
which can be easily expressed 111 the Bengalee, they 
express jt)y an English woid. Southey says m Ins essay 
on style : “ Ouis is a noble language', a beautiful langu- 
age. 1 cam tolerate a Germanism lor family sake; but 
he who uses a Latin or a French phrase where a puie 
old English woid does as well, ought to be hung, drawn 
and (luarterod for high treason against Ins mother- 
tongue.” If our educated natives had a tittle of such 
patriotic love for their mother-tongue, they would not 
commit such gross viola tioins of propriety and taste m 
their common conversation as they arc at present 
observed to do. The poverty of the Bengalee is no 
excuse as such poverty is not real but imaginaiy. The 
Bemgak’o language has of late been much enriched by 
the exertions of some of the educated natives whose 
names will be held in grateful remembrance by pos- 
terity. Even if the Bengalee were leally a poor un- 
furnished language, it would be the duty of every 
patriot to improve it by constant use of it in a pure 
form in conversation. It must be admitted that it is 
impossible to avoid using English wmrds to express 
particular scientific ideas, particular posts and offices, 
certain public buildings, particular furniture, etc., etc., 
for which 'there are no equivalents in the Bengalee 
lainguago. We would be quite unintelligible if we use 
new coined Bengalee equivalents or such as have not 
come mto common use in order to express the above 
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ideas,’*' but it is quite unpardonable on the part of an. 
educated native to express in English what he can 
easily do in the Bengalee. He should speak either pure 
Bengalee or pure English, but he should not jumble up 
both the languages. At present the colloquial language 
of the educated natives is a lingua franca, a most cor- 
rupt jargon, shocking, though we are unconscious of the 
same, to men of sense and good taste and reflecting 
great disgrace on us as a nation. An European gentle- 
man would laugh to hear ^ our conversation. Our written 
language is receiving daily improvements, but it is to 
be regretted that our colloquial language is so much 
neglected. No nation can make rapid^ strides in the 
path of progress unless they possess a highly developed 
language fit to answer all the requirements of conversa- 
tion or writing The Revd. Mr. Richards in his addre^ 
to the University of Madras, says : '‘ Gentlemen, let 
me say there is but little hope of a nation, until it has 
some sense of nationality; and nationality without a 
national language, which is the free spontaneous out- 
come of the national mind, is a delusion. Probably, 
the best index to the growth of a people is the growth 
and development of its language. Moreover, there is 
an interchange of cause and effect; help a people to 
develop their language in accordance with its own laws 
and you help them to acquire freedom of thought, and 
so gradually the other habits which are necessary to the 
formation of national character. I appeal then to your 
patriotism. I appeal to you on behalf of your mother- 
tongue ; it is well worthy your regard,” 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall make it 
binding upon its Members to correspond with each other 
in the Bengalee. The Members of no nation correspond 
with each other in a foreign language. No English- 
man for instance would correspond with another in 
French or German. Why should educated natives then 
insult their mother-tongue by writing letters to each 
other in English ? Is our language so poor as to render 
it too difficult for one to write a common letter in it ? 
It is excusable, nay more, it is proper, on the part of 
youths studying English, or even those who have recent- 
ly left College to correspond with each other in English 
for the sake of acquiring proflciency in English writing: 
but it is not at all proper on the part of elderly people 
to do so. Business letters that require to be writtefl in 
English should of course be written in that language. 

The Nationality Promotion Society shall emdeavoup 
to prevail upon their cou'nt.Twmen to hold ^ in the 
Bengalee language the proceedings of such societies as 
do not require the co-operation of Englishmen, and are 
exclusively composed of Bengalees, or have not as their 
obiect the improvement of youth in English speaking 
or writing. If it be necessary to publish such proceed- 
ings for the information of Government and the 
European public, they can be translated into English 
for the purpose. Although the time is not yet ripe for 
the change the Nationality Promotion Society shall 
from this time endeavour to impress upon the minds 
of their countrymen, the impropriety on the part of an 
educated native of delivering at j^ubb'c meetings, 
speeches addree'^ed to his coumtrymen in English or of 
writirisr pamphlets so addressed in that language. An 
Engb'-’ihrna'n, for inst'^nce would not address his country- 
men in French and German.t It must be admitted that 


* Persian words that have been naturalized into the 
Bengalee language and for which common unpedantic 
pure Bengalee^words cannot be substituted should of 
course be considered as Bengalee words. 

t Periodicals for the discussion of political subject 
and pamphlets intended for the perusal of both 


reformers and public agitators are obliged to address 
their educated countrymen in English, or else they do 
not obtain a hearing from the maronty of them, such 
is their fondness for every thing English and aversion 
towards everything Bengalee; but it is expected that 
the good sense of our educated countrymen would 
gradually allow this practice to fall into disuse. The 
writer of this article regrets the prevalence of Anglo- 
Mania in his time which has obliged him to initiate a 
movement in favour of his mother-tongue by addressing 
his educated countrymen in English. 

No reform is accepted by a nation unless it comes 
in a national shape. The Nationality Promotion Society 
will not initiate or take an active part in social re- 
formation— ^as such reformation is not its principal end 
or aim— but will aid it by rousing national feelings in 
its favor Men naturally look to tho past for sanction 
for their acts and nothing aids reformation so much 
as a former national precedent. The Nationality Pro- 
motion Society shall therefore publish tracts m the 
Bengalee containing proofs of the^ existence of liberal 
and enlightened customs in ‘Ancient India, such as 
female education, personal liberty of females, marriage 
by election of the bride, marriage at adult age, widow- 
marnage, inter-marriage, and voyage to distant coun- 
tries. It will try to introduce such foreign customs into 
educated society as have a tendency to infuse national 
feeling into the minds of its members such as that of 
holding festivities in honor of men of genms as fs done 
amongst European nations. The Nationality Promotion 
Society will not resist the introduction of good foreign 
customs into educated native society, as that would 
be a bar to all improvement; but will try to give if 
possible to foreign customs already introduced a nation- 
al shape. It has for instance become almost a custom 
amorng the educated natives to congratulate each other 
on the occasion^ of the New Year’s day. The Nationality 
Promotion Society will endeavour to induce them to 
offer such congratulation to each other on the oeeasion 
of our New Year’s day, the 1st of Bvsakh. It will use 
its best endeavours to prevent the introduction of per- 
nicious foreign customs such as that of drunkenness. 
It will attempt to prevent the falling into abeyance of 
^the good old customs of our country. There is for 
inst.ance a cir^om prevalent in our country of sisters 
making affectionate presents to brothers on a certain 
day of the year. It would be a great loss if tho tide 
of rev'olution sweep away such beautiful customs as 
the one above-mentioned. No one enn object to the 
Bhatriditya if freed from the superstitious obscrvnnces 
that accompany it. The Nationality Promotion Society 
shall, m a few words, try, firstly to prevent the introduc- 
tion of evil foreign customs into educated native com- 
munity; secondly, to introduce such foreign customs as 
have a tendency to infuse national feeling into the 
minds of its members; thirdly to give, if possible, to 
foreign customs already introduced a national shnpf^ 
fourthly, to aid social reformation by citing old prece- 
dents in its favor: and fifthly, to- prevent the abolition 
of such old customs of the country as are beneficial in 
their nature.t 

The Nationality Promotion Society will not overlook 
even such trifling points as the regulation of etiquette, 
with a view to give a national sliane to ^the same. It 
would be impossible to abolish all foreign modes of 

Europeans and natives, or of the natives of the different 
presiaencies should of course be written in English. 

{There would be no hindrance on the part of a 
Member of the Nationality Promotion Society to be a 
Member of a Social Reformation Society, the rules'^'of 
which do not require him to surrender his nationality# 
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etiquette that have crept into educated native society, 
nor IS it desirable to do so. Such cordial usages as the 
hearty hand-shake, something similar to which has, by 
the bye, prevailed among our countrymen of the North- 
West, from a remote antiquity, as is evidenced by the 
Sanskrit plays, but the Members of the Nationality 
Promotion Society shall give the preference to own 
national numuskar and pianam on all occasions on 
which it is practicable to do so. 

'With regard to dress, the Nationality Promotion 
Society need not direct its attention to that subject, 
as the educated natives have already adopted a mode 
which IS not strictly European. This has been as re- 
quired by 'the demands -of nationality. If wc at all 
imitate other nations, we should not do so slavishly. 
We should chalk out a path of our own. We should 
follow the same principle m the improvement of the 
dress of our women. 

With regard to diet, the educated natives belonging 
to the higher classes of Society have adopted a mode 
of living that cannot be called exclmively European, 
It cannot be otherwise. Thp European mode of living 
IS quite unsuited to the people of this country. Those 
educated natives who adopted an exclusively European 
mode of living were obliged by ill health in the course 
of a few years to resume the native or to modify the 
former. Those who have adopted a partly European 
mode of living will find it beneficial to Indianize it 
still further. The Nationality Promotion Society will 
direct their attention to this point, as well as to the 
diet of the majority of the educated natives which is 
in fact deteriorated as has been observed before from 
that of our ancestors. Anent this subject, we may 
observe that it would be the duty of the Nationality 
Promotion Society to reprobate the practice of frequent- 
ing European hotels so common among our educated 
countrymen. This practice shows a greedy hankering 
after European food, and demeans us in the eyes of 


AND THE WAR 

foreigners. It must appear ridiculous in the eyes of all 
Europeans, except hotel-keepers. 

With regard to dramatic entertainments the 
Nationality Promotion Society need not direct its 
attention to the same, as the educated natives of Bengal 
are already adopting a national plan of such amuse- 
ments. They do not, like the Parsees of Bombay act 
English plays, but do so Bengalee dramatic compositions 
on the English plan This is as it should be. For carv- 
ing out our nationality, we should adopt the principle 
of adaptation in other things as we have done in this. 

An attempt to shew that the religion of our ances- 
tora contains much that is worthy of respect as well as 
union to represent political grievances to G*overnme<nt 
are calculated to promote national feeling; but the 
Nationality Promotion Society will not take measures 
for the same as there are separate associations, namely, 
the Brahmo Somaj and the British Indian Association, 
established solely for the piirposes above-mentioned. ^ It 
will abstain from the agitation of religious and political 
subjects. 

The above Scheme -of a Society for the promotion 
of National feelings among the educated natives of 
Bengal is of course subject to modifications by the 
public. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that such a 
Socie'fy would prove to be the cause of every national 
feeling. Its main object would be to promote and 
foster national feelings which would lead to the forma- 
tion of a national character and thereby to the eventual 
promotion of the prosperity of the nation. 

Such movements as the establishment of a Society 
like the one proposed should originate in the metropolis. 
People of the Mofussil as is the case m every country 
follow suit in everything with those of the metropolis. 

It IS intended to publish a translation of this article 
in Bengalee in the form of a pamphlet and circulate it 
among the mass of our countrymen. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 


By KEDAH NATH CHATTERJI 


During the month of May, fighting in Europ^S 
underwent a change. The Russian front assuna- 
ed a troubled calm after almost three years of 
continuous warfare on a scale never known 
previously in human history. Sevastopol was 
re-captured by the Soviets’ forces on the 9th 
of May and after that Russia has been practi- 
cally out of war-news up till the time of writing. 
The month of May has but a day or two to go, 
but as yet the grand assault on Hitler’s Fortress 
of Europe has not started. Moscow made it 
clear some little while back that the situation 
in the East now demands that the Germanic 
defence forces be deprived of reinforcements and 
be weakened by withdrawal of troops. In order 
that such a change may occur, intense pressure 
must be brought on to bear on the Germanic 
defences on the West. Until that happens 
apparently nothing much can be expected in the 
East. 

Italy, on the other hand, the fighting has 
up to a degree never before attained 



on any theatre of war where the Western Allies 
have fought. Artillery, airplanes and tanks 
are now being employed on a vast scale and the 
battle for Rome is now on in real earnest. 
German resistance is stiff and their defences 
skilfully made which means that progress must 
be necessarily slow but General Alexander made 
it clear that victory was sure since the Allies 
have overwhelming air-forces and in guns and 
tanks they far outnumber the Germans. 
Kesselring’s defences were reported to be showing 
distinct signs of loosening by the 20th of May 
but evidently those hopes were a bit premature 
as the fighting is continuing with undiminished 
fury on both sides even now. The Germans are 
not likely to give up easily in this sector as that 
would spell disaster to the entire Axis defence 
plans at this stage. Some people see in this 
new Italian offensive the opening move of the 
Second Front and perhaps they are tight to_ a 
certain extent. This offensive marks a definite 
departure from the "conquest by Air alone” 
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theory and on the fate of Kesselring’s forces 
will depend the Allied final preliminaries for the 
Second Front, logistic and tactical. 

The aerial offensive over Germany and 
occupied Europe has continued. German aerial 
defence however has not yet cracked up under 
the intense hammering it has been receiving for 
many months now. This aerial assault has been 
kept up for nearly two years and immense 
damage to Germany and France must have 
resulted thereby. The assaults reached a new 
peak about the beginning of this year and with 
short intervals have been kept up regardless of 
loss and enemy resistance. But in spite of this 
tremendous and long sustained bombardment 
Germany has not shown any signs of collapse 
and as such the aerial knock-out theory must 
be discounted now. 

German plans of defence seem to be based 
on the theory of making each battle .front 
separately self-sufficient, in order to obviate the 
necessity of large-scale transfer of reserves from 
one front to another. Defences in each sector 
of the various battle fronts are also possibiy 
arranged along the same plan, the general idea 
being to put up an extremely stubborn resistance 
to Allied onslaughts resulting in a long drawn 
out struggle ending in a stalemate. In Russia 
the Axis defence lines are now very far off from 
the Russian power centres and the Soviets fur- 
ther are faced with immense transport difficulties 
over vast stretches of devastated country. The 
Axis, on the other hand, are now near their 
supply, refitting and reserve centres with excel- 
lent communication lines, freed from guerilla 
assaults. The result for the time being is a kind 
of balance in which the attacker is at a dis- 
advantage. In Italy the defender has taken 
advantage of the terrain to such an extent chat 
despite immense all-round superiority the pro- 
gress has become slow, arduous and costly. As 
yet we have had no news of reserves being 
brought into Italy by the Germans from other 
fronts, which eventuality must result in the 
weakening of the sector from which they would 
be drawn. If the present offensive results in a 
general retreat of the Germans in Italy and the 
campaigns in Russia and the West start m con- 
cert in real earnest then would come the supreme 
test of the Axis plans. 

The months of April and May in China 
have seen the biggest flare-up since 1938. About 
the middle of April the Japanese initiated the 
first large-scale drive in six years in the province 
of Honan, and in the course of a thrust of great 
intensity lasting for just over three weeks they 


wrested a vast slice of territory from the Chinese 
succeeding in the closing of the gap in Feipmg- 
Hankow railway held by the Cliinese and m 
the cutting of the Lungliai railway. The 
Japanese were reported to be using over 300 
tanks and many divisions of extremely mobile 
and highly weli-equippcd forces. The position 
was disquieting about the middle of May. Rut 
soon alter that period the effect of Chinese 
counter-moves began to take effect. The 
Japanese control on. the Peiping-Iiankow rail- 
way was again broken and at Loyang, the mam 
objective ot the Japanese thrust in that direction, 
the Chinese defence did not go down before the 
terrific mechanised assault of the advancing 
Japanese columns. Undaunted by the new 
Japanese offensive the Generalissimo’s forces 
began an assault on The Japanese forces in 
Yunnan about the 10th of May when the situa- 
tion was critical in Honan. Curiously enough 
the English Dady Mail started writing on China 
about this time reporting that the general 
situation in China was grave and giving such 
details about the internal situation of rthat 
country as must have brought joy to the hearts 
of anxious watchers in Tokio. The. least that can 
be said about such remarks about China is that 
they are not only totally unjustified but are 
positively insulting to that heroic nation. The 
Chinese forces are perhaps the poorest in arma- 
ment and in general military requisites. Despite 
all big talk about aid-to-China, the Japanese 
blockade has succeeded in keeping out all but 
the absolute minimum of supplies h’om reaching 
China. Indeed we believe that no western 
commander would even dream of holding up 
an enemy of the calibre of the Japanese for as 
many months as the years the Chinese have 
done, even if he had several times the supplies 
that she has received. The Chinese soldier and 
his commander have repeatedly shown that 
given good — even reasonably good — equipment 
he can show results equal to any, and 
that his morale and toughness is beyond all 
cavil. Famine has been raging in Honan pro- 
vince for the last three years, making it extreme- 
ly difficult for guerilla operations which form 
a regular part of Chinese defence tactics. 

On the Indo-Burma front the monsoons are 
near. After a prolonged effort the Kohima hills 
are now being cleared up of the enemy. Else- 
where in the Naga Hills and the Manipur area 
there is nothing much to notice. In Burma 
Brigadier-General Merrill’s forces have shown 
that the Japanese can be equalled at their own 
game if bold leadership and accurate observa- 
tion be coupled to resolute fighting tactics. 








Japanese anti-aircraft positions on Boram Airfield at Wewak in New Guinea loom like giant 
bird-nests as IJ. S* bombers swoop low to raid the enemy air base 
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In the shadow of the cool Himalayas, a ferry takes on its load of passengers and a horse to 

cross the Indus River 



On the way from Alaska to Asia. The Commander Islands are the most eastern territory of 
the Soviet Union, and lie midway, almost as a connecting link between the American 

Aleutians and Kamchatka 
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MONEY-MASTER OR SERVANT ? 


By “OHITTAGONIAN ” 


In the meinoi'jiadum outlininfe tlicir plan of 
Economic. Development for India recently 
released .by eight eminent businessmen the 
following sentence occurs . 

‘‘ Money or linaiiCG is tlieiefore completely subser- 
vient to the requirements of the economy as a whole 
and must be treated merely as a means of mobilizing 
the inteinal resourcies of the country in materials and 
manpower ” 

Money or fimuice sliould be completely 
subservient to the needs of the community as a 
whole— It should bo the servant of the Slate, not 
the muster. To make it so a complete re- 
orientation of thought on money inalters is 
necessaiy, especially so in India where the 
impeisitioii of a planned economy based on 
thraldom to fniaiiee would be calamitous. The 
study of economics, which should be a -study of 
fundanren ki ' Iu ' ,— ha s 1 ended to become more and 
more a study of the effects of the adaptation by 
an ever- increasing number of countries of 
policies which, at bottom, meant the subservience 
of the community as a whole to money. The 
antithesis of what our eminent businessmen, 
very rightly, proclaim as an ideal ! One very 
serious result of this misapplied study is the 
accei)ianee as inevitable of such blots on civili- 
sation as poverty amidst plenty, lioouis and 
slumps, the burning of food while millions starve 
Such blots are not inevitable They arc; th’o 
logical consequences of- nations being placed in 
thraldom to money — the logical consequences of 
money being the master, not the seiTunt A 
premium (in the form of increased money prices), 
has been placed on conditions of scarcity, a dis- 
count on production, (.hm the process be 
reversed ? A premium placcal on production ? 
Would not the lives of India’s t(‘emiiig millions 
be transformed if t.his could be done ? 

The canying out of a nation’s financial 
policy, in its day-to-day functions, is entrusted 
to the Currency Authority, which acts under 
Statute and has to comply with ('(‘rtain staiutoiy 
provisions. To-day, if the iinpruvemeiits scien 'e 
has made possible \\i're wholly liarnosseu to 
production, it is possible to visualise productive 
capacity reaching to the stage when human 
demands could be fully met. Yet this can never 
b^ achieved so long a’ currency authorities, as 
to-day, (war conditions apart), are required to 
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cany out statutory provisions which put a 
premium on conditions of scarcity. In support- 
ing the adoption of those provisions few 
legislators were aware of this aspect of the 
provisions, some supported the provisions 
in the hope that tliey, personally, or the 
interests they represented, would benefit from 
putting a premium on scarcity ; others were 
misled through the misapplication of the study 
of economics mentioned earlier. Briefly, it can 
be said currency authorities are required to direct 
all their efforts towards equating production — 
food, raw materials, finished articles— wilh pur- 
chasmg power in the hands of consumers. To 
equate Su])ply with Effective Demand. As it has 
now become possible to visualise, productive 
capacity reaching to the stage wdien human 
demands, in the form of food, clothing, housing 
needs, can be fully met, does it hot follow that 
consideration should be given to laying down 
statutory provisions whereby currency_ authori- 
ties would be required to direct their efforts 
towards eciuating pm-chasing power in the hands 
of consumers with production ? Equating 
Effective Demand with Supply, a complete re- 
orientation of thought on money matters, to 
make money the servant of the State, not the 
master, to make money or finance completely 
siibservient to the needs of the community as a 
whole— towards these currency authorities would 
be rcqinred to direct their efforts. 

To get a correct conception it -will, perhaps, 
be helpful to look backwards, to see where 
existing systems have failed. When the Gold 
Standard was operative an exporter in country 
“ A ” who could find a market for his products 
in cnuutiy “ B ” knew he could be sure of gctt,ing 
paid a definite sum in his owm country’s 
currency, if necessaiy by taking bar gold from 
country “B” and exchanging that gold for 
currcucy at country “A”’s central bank. If 
ho did so the purchasing power (money) in 
circulation was increased But, be it noted, the 
quantity of goods available for consumption had 
not been increased, this particular merchant’s 
production having been exported. The exporting 
country, through effective demand (purchasing 
power) having been increased without a 
corresponding increase in the supply of consump- 
tion goods, then was faced with the problem of 
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a rising price-level, because of more money com- 
peting for the same quantity of goods available 
tor consumption, or of imporling goods from 
abroad In the gold standard days goods would 
have been imported, production stimulated, 
employment increased. This, at bottom, ex- 
plains, to a considerable extent, why that 
proportion of a nation's mercantile activities 
W'hich is devoted to overseas trade has now 
assumed an importance out of all proportion 
to its quantitative relation to the nation’s 
total trade. So long as the Gold Standard, 
with its corollary, free trade between nations, 
was found to work, exports, by creating 
a demand for imports, possibly deserved the 
specially favoured position they were given in 
nation’s economics. But the Gold Standard, and 
free trade, no longer work. Yet the importance 
attached to exports remains, and, in fact, 
increases. Hence the attempts to build up 
‘ favourable ’ balances of trade 

A “ favourable ” balance of trade connotes a 
surjilus of exports over imports. The nation 
exporting has distributed among its own 
nationals the value of the exports in the form 
of wages m the manufacturing process, interest 
on capital invested in the particular industry 
concerned, wages to transport workers, dock 
services, insurance and shipping companies 
Effective demand for goods has been increased 
but the supply has not If there is a genuine 
surplus of goods awaiting consumption in the 
home market, well and good. If not, the internal 
-price-level will rise which would tend to put the 
country out of the world’s markets as an export&'. 
A “ favourable ” balance of trade being consider- 
ed to be of first importance every effort is nfade 
to keep the country in the world’s markets as an 
exporter, so a highly developed technique of 
tariffs, quotas, subsidies, has been universally 
adopted, all tending to restrict production at 
the same time as science is putting us within 
sight of the day when productive capacity could 
be equal to human demand Over recent years 
the nation which has been successful at working 
this technique has, in fact, put itself in the posi- 
tion of a creditor who made it impossible for his 
debtor to pay. The exporter, it must be 
remembered, requires payment in currency of 
his own country. .Yet his debtor cannot obtain 
a right to that currency because the exporter’s 
country will not allow imports to equal exports, 
being committed to a policy of building up a 
“ favourable ” balance of trade Could anything 
be more absurd ? _ Can it be wondered that the 
pursuance of policies of this kind for a number 
jf years has led to a world-wide war ? 


Over recent years the more advanced 
nations have been developing a sense of social 
consciousness, of the responsibility of the State 
to provide food for destitutes, siielter for the 
homeless, medical aid to the sick This has 
provided an increase m the effective demand 
imd has, by keeping manufacturers for the home 
market working at a higiier pitch than would 
otherwise be the case, tended to obscure the false 
foundations on which policies aiming at achiev- 
ing “ favourable ” balances of trade .arc based. 
Unemployment relief docs likewise When a 
nation’s sense of social consciousness develops 
to a realisation of the fact that a “ favourable ” 
balance of trade is a mirage, a completely false 
god, a certain preventive of ever achieving a 
real increase in the standard oi living, then will 
arise hope for that complete re-orieutation of 
thought on money matters which our eminent 
businessmen imply is necc-ssary in their plan for 
the economic development of India. Perhaps it 
will help us in India to start on the road to that 
complete re-onentation of tliuught if wo remem- 
ber that the inflation from whicii we iSi’e at 
present suffering so badly is tlie logical result of 
having built up, in the form of ‘‘ ISberling 
balances,” the biggest “ favourd,ijlo“ balance of 
trade in all histoiy, biggest in relation bo the 
period of time taken to build ,sucli a balance. 
Admittedly, this balance has been forced on 
us through w'ar but it true, nevertheless, 
to cite it as a perfect example of the absurdity 
of nations pursuing policies completely at 
variance Avitli the real wcll-boing of their 
nationals. 

Wliat IS the remedy ? 

, If the* existing sorry stato of affairs has 
been brought about by attacliing over-imiiortance 
to export trade, it may well be that the easiest 
method ol finding a lasting, beneficial solution 
would be to concentrate on internal trade. 
History show’^s it would be fatuous to continue 
to expect nations to abide by argrcemeiits which 
provided for ex})orts being paul for by imports so 
long as euiTcncics are liased in such a manner as 
makes it possible for one nation to get another 
into unpayable debt Agreements based on this 
conception, no iiiatler how attractive at the time 
they are made, are bound to fail So, it is sug- 
gested, concentration should first be on internal 
trade The problem w'ould be to develop a 
technique wdneh would put a preyaium on pro- 
duction while at the same time maintaining a 
stable internal price-level. The latter require- 
ment is stipulated as greater concentration on 
internal trade does not by any means imply 
non-participation in foreign trade. Far from it. 
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a genuinely prosperous internal trade should of 
itself offer unlimited possibilities of expansion 
abroad. If each nation developed a technique 
of disti'ibuting purchaising power to its people 
in a manner to ensure of effective demand being 
created for their total productive capacity any 
nation could exchange a proportion of its produc- 
tive capacity for an equal proportion of some 
other nation’s production which it was in need 
of, in the form of raw materials or manufactured 
products as the case might be. It could reason- 
ably be expected tliat the increased standard of 
living which would follow from an internal 
policy aimed at iucroasing pi-oduction, coupled 
with the necessary circulation of new purchasing 
power, would also increase international trade 
Such an increase^ would be on a sound basis, 
genuine consumptive demand, not, us at present, 
based on unsound attempts to build up “favour- 
able ” balances of trade. Giviai a sound internal 
money policy, foreign trade and foreif^i ex- 
chanjjes would come in to the correct perspective 

As we stand to-day India has built u|) a 
“ favouqible” balance of trade of approximately 
Rs 7()3 crdTes 'The total of currency notes in 
circulation is Hs. 867 eroros, so we are in the 
position of our currency authorities, by statu- 
tory provisions, having been (lompelled to hold 
over ninety per cent of our currency’s covei' 
overseas The iinlustnalists’ plan of economic 
development for India antici]>ates the growth 
of these sterling balance.s to Rs 1000 erorcs bv 
the end of the war and they make; provision in 
their plan for utilising the balances in importing, 
capital goods for construction in India But 
they appear to have overlooked the slatutoiy 
provisions under which our currency authorities 
function. Before machinery, for instance, t<) (he 
value of our sterling balances could be bought 
the British Government securities held m Loudon 
in the currency reserve would have to be sold. 
When such a sale takes plac/o the cuT'reiicy in 
India must be contracted correspondingly. If. 
to-day, sterling securities to the value of Rs. 703 
crores wore sold and the e(}uivalcnt in notes witli- 
drawn from tiirculation India would be hift with 
only Rs. 104 crores of notes in circulation !_ It 
would be impossible to make such a contraction. 
Yet that is what our currency laws require. The 
total notes in circulation at the beginning of the 
war was about Rs. 172 crores, which, it must 
be admitted, is much too low for a country with 
a population of nearly four hundred million, 
only Rs. 4-4 per head. The problem is to 
fiiwi a means of getting the notes into the hands 
oi the people who need them most. If utilisa- 
tion of our Sterling Balances means a contraction 


of the currency beyond what could possibly be 
found practicable here would seem to be llie 
ideal opportunity to switch over to an aUeiniit 
to equate Effective Demand with Supply 

How ? 

First we should think over what commudilie-; 
the community would derive most benefit from 
if supplies were increased Good qualitj milk 
would claim high priority. Alilk of good qu-iUiy 
IS the one perfect food. India a few years ago had 
more than two hundred imlliuu cattle, (sixty tor 
every hundred of the human population!, yet 
it can bo said without fear of contradiction not 
one family in a Ihouaaiid gets sufficient good 
quality milk. The all-India average prodiuaioii 
per cow is estimated to be 886-6 pounds milk; 
while tlie estimated daily consumption of milk 
per head of human population m India is oul,y 
SIX ounces In Australia the average yield per 
cow IS 4,255 pounds annually, approximately fi\ e 
times the all-India average If a means cou'd 
be found of making available for human con- 
sumption in .India five times tlie quantity of 
milk consumed at present the resulting benefits 
to the nation’s health and well-being would be 
incalculable. Five limes six ounces per head 
daily would still be le.ss than what the medical 
lirofession consider desirable Australian deve- 
lojmient points the way. Most of us in India 
look upon Australia as a land flowing wth milk 
an<l lioney Maybe it is now. But it was not 
always so. In Sydney, ’about 150 years ago, 
evei'y one, including the Governor, was strictly 
rationed and some wondered how many week's 
wolild elapse before food supplies gave out. 
completely To-day, ships leave Sydney 
caiTjdng’ food — ^dried milk, cheese, meat, to the 
four corners of the earth An illustration as to 
how this has been achieved may be citetl from 
the history of the famous Australian Illawarra 
Shorthoru cattle. This breed originated with 
the early pioneers of the Illawarra district of 
New South Wales as far back as 1790, when the 
foundation was laid by selecting from impor- 
tations of European stud dairy cattle, and in 
some instances ships’ cows, which in the early 
days provided milk on the voyages. By con- 
centrating on breeding only from the best animals 
the pioneers laid the foundations of to-day’s 
Illawara herds which are now extremely popular 
in all the dairying districts in Australia. In 
1924 an Australian Illawarra Shorthorn cow 
captured the world’s butter-fat record (1614 
Ib.R her milk yield for the year being 32,522-5 
lbs., nearly thirty-seven times the all-India 
average yield. Apart from the density of 
population pastoral conditions in. many parts of 
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Australia are very similar to conditions m India 
and it is interesting to recall that many of the 
animals who have helped to lay the foundations 
for the present-day Australian herds went from 
Gujerat. What has been achieved in Australia 
can be done in India. The part of the dairyman 
,is clear. He must concentrate on the breed most 
suitable for the particular area concerned and 
breed from only the best animals in the area, 
stall-feed his milking cows, close pastures to 
grazing and cut the grass; grow special fodder 
crops, encourage the keeping of good stud bulls 
by paying small fees for the services of the best 
possible bull. 

The people on the land know how to do 
their part but as conditions w'ould be if our 
currency were deflated by conversion of any 
substantial proportion of om sterling balances, 
an increase of five times in the country’s^ milk 
supply -would put the supplies in the position of 
trying to market larger supplies against smaller 
effective demand (money) in the hands of 
potential consumers. The potential consumers 
would be perfectly willing to ^work for the right 
to obtain money, but there wouldn’t be enough 
to go round. Here you have a position where 
the capacity to produce a commodity agreed by 
all to be most desirable for the well-being of the 
nation is available for development, potential 
consumers are in abundance, but effective demand 
is lacking, money not being completely sub- 
servient to the needs of the community as a 
whole Money would be, completely subsenaent 
to the needs of the community as a whole if the 
country’s* currency authority were required 'by 
statute to develop a technique whereby the 
State made available, direct, to supiJliers of 
much-needed good quality milk, a bonus, in the 
form of fresh currency notes, for their increased 
production. Conditions attaching to the bonus 
■would require that the milk bo up to an approved 
standard, from cows whose annual production 
reached the prescribed level, housed in approved 
sheds, with concrete floors, concrete flush-down 
drains, fly-proof dairies. These and similar 
precautions would ensure of the milk being free 
from pollution but they would also create a 
demand for commodities, such as cement, drain- 
pipes, etc., thereby encouraging production in 
other industries also. Money paid in wages for 
the construction and maintenance of approved 
dairies and for attention to the cattle herds would 
circulate the new currency in the areas where 
purchasing power is just now at the very lowest. 
India will finish this war with highly developed 
industries capable of switching over to the manu- 
facture of very large quantities of consumer 


goods. Increased purchasing power put in to 
the rural areas in the suggested manner would 
provide an incentive, which has up to now been 
lacking, for producers of farm products to ex- 
pand production beyond subsistence levels. With 
that increased pmchasiiig po'\NOi’ a market for 
consumer goods could he established with almost 
unlimited possibility of expansion. 

It is important to distinguish beUeeu sub- 
sidies as we know them at present and this 
suggested form of bonus. Subsidies come from 
taxation or from Government borroiviug whicli 
places the producing element in debt to non- 
producers, thereby giving imn-producers the 
right to a share of the benefits of production, 
m the form of interest on the money lent to the 
State, without having taken any part in the 
actual production. The bonus would apply 
only to increased production, the State recogni- 
sing the service the producer has rendered by 
paying him in the form of notes representing 
an addition to the currency which the State 
should not be required to borrow. The actual 
notes would not be different in appearance from 
currency already in existence. IfrtVrrelound in 
practice that issues of this fresh currency in the 
rural areas upset the price-level of the country 
as a whole the currency authority could restore 
equilibrium by appropriate action in the deve- 
loped money centres, by open market operations, 
or even by contracting the currency in those 
centres at the same time as it was issuing fresh 
cui'rency in the rural areas. Given the convic- 
tion that an attempt should be made to equate 
Effective Demand with Supply, it would not be 
difficult to develop a techni(iuo which would 
serve the double purpose of stimulating desirable 
productive activity and at the same time 
maintaining a stable price-level 

The soil of India is sick. In many areas 
both the quantity and quality of crops are 
decreasing. The most effective method of in- 
creasing quantity and quality of crops would be 
through the extension of compost manuring. 
Fundamentally the productivity of the soil is 
the foundation of the wealth of India. As with 
a sick person, so with the soil. Drugs and 
palliatives help in the cure, but their misuse will 
inevitably result in a worsening of the patient, 
and, eventually, death. Chemical fertilisers are 
to the soil wha't drugs are to a sick person. In 
the hands of a skilled practitioner, they may 
work wonders, temporarily. Misused, they will 
kill the. soil. They are stimulants and stimulants 
can never prove so beneficial as a method -oi 
rejuvenation based on nature which, at bottom, 
is the base of the compost. Compost heaps 
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should be oouiposed of all natural remnants to 
be found on the farm, or m the village, animal 
dung, vegetable remnants, leaves, straw, egg- 
shells, bones, fish skins. To the heap should be 
added such plants and herbs as are known to 
hai'e beneficial effects upon our health, dan- 
delion, nettle, camomile, valerian, etc. The 
addition of these, or similar, plants, sets up in- 
Lhc soil chemical processes similar to that caused 
by chemical fertilisers, but organically, not forced 
upon the soil suddenly, like stimulants, as is the 
case when chemical fertilisers are applied. 
Thousands of years ago compost heaps were a 
feature of Indian agriculture; to-day they are 
a rarity. If production of compost was en- 
couraged by the issue of new currency iii the 
form of bonus paid direct by Government, 
without Government being compelled to borrow, 
as in the case of the bonus proposed for increased 
milk production, tlie potential benefits would be 
enormous. The quantity and quality of food- 
crops^ would so improve that the spectre of 
fainipe would, m the not far distant future, be 
as far removed from Bengal as it is from 
Sydney 4 u-d'ay. 

The producTion of poudrette by Municipal- 
ities from municipal refuse, could be encouraged 
similarly. Poudrette, like compost, has excel- 
lent organic fertilising qualities and is extremely 
simple to prepare. Nightsoil and rubbish like 
household and street sweepings are mixed iii the 
proportion of one part of nightsoil to fom' of 
rubbish. Copper sulphate is added in the pro- 


portion of one pound for every four hundred 
of the mixture, then the mixture is raked up 
into heaps of convenient size Water is added 
to the heaps and raked in every fortnight, then 
the heaps built up again. This process is 
repeated every fortnight for about two months 
Tlien the manure is ready for use, free from all 
smell. It is easy to handle, being powdeiy and 
dry. The inclusion of copper sulphate prevents 
putrefaction Poudrette prepared m this manner 
contains about one part per cent' of nitrogen, 
varying ciuantities of phosphoric acid, potash 
and lime. Its organic fertilising properties are 
what our soils are crying out for In addition, 
production of poudrette on an extensive scale 
would provide much needed revenue to Muni- 
cipalities from departments which up to 
now have been a steady drain on their 
finances. 

The masses in India’s 600,000 villages have 
suffered grievously through the world’s chasing 
the mirage we call “favourable” balances of 
trade. Each one of these villages, with all it 
contains, human life, animal life, plant life is 
a living organism, part of that far greater macro- 
cosm which is the universe. Encouragement of 
the expansion of these living organisms, by 
attempting to equate Effective Demand with 
Supply on the lines suggested, would go a long 
way to building that healthy, happy agncultural 
community which is the bed-rock of true civilisa- 
tion and tlirough which the soul of India must, 
eventually, express itself. 


THE WRITER IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Prof. RAJENDRA VARMA, m.a. 


IV 

It is only natural that in such a state of 
society, when the poet can contrast the present 
decay with a certain human value -which he loves, 
the chief poetic instrument will be satire. This 
satire will not be the conventional lash of the 
moralist at obvious moral lapses nor wall it be 
the instrument for maligning personality. It 
will be mocking, biting and at times slashing. 
It will be broadbased upon the sociological idea, 
and it will view' everything in tenns of society 
with its economic foundation. ' 

, The vision of W. H. Auden as a satirist is 
the vision of one who sees the society of his time 
as a paitient consumed with a deadly disease. 


He w'lshes to place in our mind the idea of the 
wickedness of society as the sickness of society 
And what are those disease germs that have 
entered the body politic ? They are the mystic’s 
muddled philosophy; the middle class gi'oping 
for security, its betrayal of itself in fantastic 
Back-to-Nature movements, rts sheltering itself 
in a kind of social revolution W'hich turns out 
to be a fascist reaction; the passive neurotic 
individualistic man for ever on the defensive 
against life. He tilts at an age gone awiy 
because of contradictions. The spiritual de- 
composition of society and its attendant 
morbidity of the self-conscious individual provide 
Auden with a butt for his satire. Mildly mocking 
at the failure of mysticism W. H. Auden says : 
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“Whea through exhausting hours they had flown 

From the alone to the Alone 

Nothing remamed but the di-y as bone 

Night of the Soul.” 

The mockery of the flight of “ Alone ” for the 
“ Alone ” is packed in these lines. Auden’s 
Dance of Death is a vivid and symbolic 
representation of the decay of the middle class 
and its metaphysical and idealist system of 
philosophy In his next verse drama Dog 
Benearth thq Skin Auden exposes rank exploi- 
tation and germs of a fatal social disease; 
Francis, who is disguised as a dog all along the 
play says, “It is an awful shock to try seeing 
people from underneath.” He describes the 
bullying and blustering and swaggering of the 
strong towards the less strong, the meanness, 
hypocrisy and ignorance filling the atmosphere 
in which individuals are like birds gone astray. 
He tilts at the press, polities and literature of 
the day. Finally the semi-chonis enters, exhoit- 
ing the audience in these terms : 

■'Mourn not for these; these are ghosts who 

Close their pain. 

Mourn rather for yourself, and your inability to 

Make up your mind.” 

Here, the allusion to ' ghosts ’ is significant. 
Those who are helpless victims of a viciou.-^ 
system do not evoke the poet’s spmpathy. 
lie does not bother about them But his sorrow 
becomes bitter rebuke when he upbraids those 
who sit on Ihe fence, those that are unable io 
take sides either for progress or reaciion It. l^ 
this ‘ neiitral ’ man who is the object of Auden’s 
ridicule. 

“ Those who sit on the fence ” is not quite 
so innocent a statement as it appears at the first 
sight It is full of meaning for our present pur- 
pose It brings to one’s mind a liost of ideas 
which should be taken into account in evaluating 
contemporary' literature. What is the relation 
of the astist to his art-work and the world 
around him ? Wihat is the real impact of com- 
mercialism bn the artist’s mind ? ^Vhat are the 
forces in conflict in society and what attitude 
should the writer adopt m respect of this 
tension ? These are some of the many problems 
that face us. 

We shall take up the question of commercial- 
ism and art. It has already been shown that 
with the advent and triumph of capitalism the 
relation of man to market had become supreme 
over all other relaltions. Human progress and 
achievement were reckoned in terms of material 
progress of the propertied class. The artist, too, 
was up against the problem. Shall he play the 
second fiddle in the capitalist orchestra ? If 
he did, he must produce art with a view to selling 


it better. Copyright, royalties, market for 
pictures and statues were some of the compelling 
forces which could make him tliink m terms of 
market chance The artist in this case would 
cease to create. He would produce art with 
both eyes on the law of supply and demand He 
would thus vulgarize art and ultimately cease 
to be an artist. 

But there is another possibility Besieged 
on all sides with forces of commerce he, may turn 
his back on market completely and regard work 
of art as an end in itself. The sincerity in an 
ai'tist goes ill with instincts of commerce- 
magnets and Philistines. Fle, therefore, revolts 
against the dictates of the age ol commerce, and 
buries himself completely m his art creation. 
In this case the art process becomes au extremely 
individualistic affair. The result of it is clear 
As Gaud well puts it : 

'■ This necessarily leads to a dissolution ot those 
social values which make the art in question a social 
relation, and therefore ultimately results lu art workts 
ceasing to be an art work and becoming a private 
fantasij'.” ^ 

We have a concrete illustration of literary 
art becoming a private affair, and, hence 
decadent, in the lasit decades oTTmTuinotceuth 
century. England witne.sscd, by eighteen 
uinetees the triumph of the capitalist class, 
in 1887 at the Jubilee celebi'atioiis of Queen 
Victoria the Eiiglishmau gaped with wonder, 
when he was told that Queen Victoria reigned 
over an empire upon which !he .-lU! iiovav set 
There was a glint in his eyes and impcrnlism 
jmt arrogance in liis tongue ifeocoraic impprifj- 
ism — ^the concomitant of compel iliv'.j capitalist 
production, had won a resounding victory. Cctil 
Rhodes m South Africa had aU'w.dy jilantcd the 
British flag, and the discovery of gold and 
diamond mines had started qu'.ckemug the spirit 
of market owners. It was i i)c''iod oi triumph- 
ant march of capitalism. 

Literary artists in gom iMl, m this age of 
gi'eat material achieveniem'-, found themselves 
sequestered. Having ignored the market and 
militant commercialism tiiey ignoreil also the 
developing tension in the soci.il relations. They 
were' left with old passions, decuyin,g dreara.s, and 
played out ideas. Fed up they turnea to new 
experiences of senses, in the spirit, of adventurists. 
Not repetition but novelty was the watchword. 
But this quest for novelty led them to the 
dangerous alley of private f-mtasy. Art em- 
bodied new experiences of the egotist man pitted 
against himself. This attitude is summed up in 
a poem by Ernest Dowson, with the refrain 

“I was desolate, and sick of an old passion” 
and the significant line : 

'■ I cried for madder music and stronger wine.” 
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This ci’y of 'madder music and stronger 
wine ' was indeed the cry ^or fresh cxporicnces 
and newer sensations. Tired nlayed cut, de- 
jected in spirit they tuinod rouad to playing 
with fire and every imaginable shocking deiigiit 
This jiroccss resulted in decadence m a pro- 
nounced foiin Egotism, artificiality, a certain 
delight m perversity heeamj the features of a 
literary art of wlncli Osciu' Wihle was the main 
representative. 

Art, therefore, runs the risk of degenerating 
into !ui extremely private find mdivulualisue 
affair if the artist regards his firt-work as an 
end in itself The moment it secedes from the 
scale of social values it bleeds itself to death 
Because, that art is moribund which regiircls the 
cx'ternal world and Ihe imlsaJiioiis of .-neenl bfe 
tlierem us something inimieal. 

The writer of today, who see.- horizons 
changing and new phenomenon invading his 
attention, must therefore protest against mdivi- 
(liuilisni in art. 1 ’. S Eliot’s value lies m his 
’coirejct apprfiisal of (he iiidivuluars talent as an 
arti^' The artist’s view should be tlic commu- 
nity VK'W, according to him and not ‘ personal 
view’ -dl fhc m odern mini sees t.oiliiy his quiet 
dissiiiating witlVt.he cpiick hum of events, and 
his mind turning into it battle-field of ideas. He 
can 110 long(>r retire to his Ivory Tower and shut 
hiiusclf away from filth lunl smoke He has 
seen the wickedness nf war, it look his breath 
away in the Ifisi Great War, he has known the 
futility of elienshing ideals wdiieli rest upon 
.shifting siunE of fniie; he has .seen unemploy- 
ment, struggles between (he iieople and the 
police, the tiTnble nakedne.ss of platitudes He 
has been disillussioned about God, about religion, 
about iminortahty, about biological fiction oi 
'progress.' Objects upon wdiicli in youth his 
fancy lightly turned art' now seen in their hide- 
ously reid form. Gonscience, eternity, race, 
marriage, s are some of the idols wliieh have now 
been shat'lered In (his biiekground of universal 
disillusion he watches the ehish of forces in 
society. The comiriiinist poit. W II Auden 
describes his disillusion ; 

"For now, the rnonldmg imiigos of ftiowlh • 

That miide our mtcrisst and u.s arc gone. 

Louder today t.lio wireless roans. 

It’s warnins.s and il’s lies, and it’s niipo.s,siI)le 
Among the well cosily to fill,, 

Or longer to dc.sirc about our livf'S 

The beautiful loncline.sa of banks, or find 

The shores and rc.signalions of the frozen planes.” 

'' Louder today the wireless roars it’s 
warnings and it’s lies ” — ^because the wireless 
has ceased to be an instrument for spreading 
culture. It is the mouthpiece of a complicated 


civilization where market-holders are continually 
arming and rearming, warning and preparing. 
It IS a civilization w’here the instinct of posses- 
sion, extolled and rationalized as something 
worthy of achievement, is the motivating force. 
In a capitalist society, wmman is a private 
property, strips ot temtoiy are a private pro- 
perty, means ot production are a private 
property. This social relation is hampering the 
greater wmlfare of society and therefore it has 
gone out of gear with productive forces. Those 
who Have and wdio Have-not are split into two 
camps. It is as if society lies in a trough 
bmw’eeii two waves soon to be wiped out 

V 

it IS at such critical limes when social 
i elation comes to a parting of the ways with 
liroductive lorces, much to the detriment of 
society as a whole, that a new synthesis appears 
m sight. In the beginning ot tlie nineteenth 
ceiitiny the protest against machine was indeed 
a protest ot withdrawal, but when industrial 
capitalism was moimting to its apex the anti- 
thetical class — the woikers — began to show signs 
of unrest. Trade Unions, Labour parties, 
kSocialist movements were a pointer to the class 
tension Incoming deeper and deeper. Now, when 
capitalist, production was demonsiraling its 
liolluwness la slumps, booms, unemployment and 
doles, the tension had become rovolutiouarj.'. 
iiourgeois social ixiation had exhausted itself; 
the old wmiid was dying as a result of its own 
myths and contradictions, and wdth it were dying 
its attendant values, truths and certainties. 

I'lie writer now stands between two fires. 
The old values and illusions are vauislung on 
(he one hand, but on the other a reaction is 
(levelopTng which is but an attempt of the old 
world to rehabilitate itsclt. The myth of the 
libel al credo and the ‘ freedom ’ of the individual 
are gone, but a new sot of myths have arisen — 
the Aryan race, the Leader, the Absolute Nation, 
and mythologies ol primitive gods and goddess- 
e.i The artist has now to determine his path. 
As an artist lie knows that art-process is the 
re, suit of tension between decayed • consciousness 
and new lacts — at least that is how art keeps 
pace with time. He is aw^are that art becomes 
decadent if it escape conflicts in a dynamic 
.'.(iciety He will choose to move with time, if 
ho may. But, there is also another way. He may 
join the reaction. In this case he turns back to 
false gods of race, hero-worship and trusteeship 
and outmoded concepts of a by-gone age. He is 
then no longer a W'nter with insight into the 
social process. He is a reactionary. In Europe 
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this dilemma expressed itself in terms of a choice 
between Communism and Fascism. 

Cecil Day Lewis, another Communist poet, 
states the situation. He was once one of those 
of the air. 

Singing I was at peace, 

Above the clouds, outside the nng; 

For sorrow finds a swift in song 

And pride its poise 

But the poet is conscious that 
Yet living here, 

As one between two massive poweis I live 
Whom neutrality cannot save 
Nor occupation cheer. 

He knows the consequence of neutrality in 
the midst of conflicts : 

And private works fade m the blood-red dawn 
Where two worlds strive. 

Therefore he finally exhorts : 

Move then with new desires, 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live • 
Between two fires 

The poet has struck tlie right note : ‘For 
whei’e we used to build and love is no man’s 
land.’ A society which is inimical to human 
tenderness again and again fills the poet with a 
poignant recollection of the ‘ No Man’s Land.’ 
The revolutionary poet’s starting point is love— 
the string that binds individuals in a common 
bond of comradeship. It is the centre which 
tvould place him in contact with the circle of 
his fellow-beings. The poet thirsts for this 
vanished touch of human hands. 

Perhaps it has been made sufiiciently clear 
that the first problem that confronts_ the modern 
artist is one of re-examining his position vis-a^ms 
the society in which he is bom. England in the 
eighteenth century had attained a certaki equili- 
brium of values — ^the balance betiveen man and 
nature, town and country, individual and society 
The age therefore was conscious of its achieve- 
ments and could look back with a superior sense 
of complacency. The result is that writers of 
the age betray a striking quality of tolerance, 
good form, serenity and reason. But the modern 
age is one of complete uprooting of obsolete 
values and a rapid disintegration of those sys- 
tems which the contemporary facts do not 
warrant. No longer does any one believe in the 
institutions based on lame;z javre; the recurrent 
wars and political convulsions arc an index of the 
deeper distress in the social organism. The 


writer today either escapes reality or faces it 
boldly. But what would be his writings worth 
cut away from the living touch of the period 
he is born in ? And what would be the meaning 
of his art if it be a mere picture of his day- 
flreams, fantasies, nemetic self-analysis ? No 
true ivriter has ever succeeded in dodging the 
influence of his age, particularly ^vhen the age 
is one of cataclysmic changes. 

Of course, the wwiter is not the spokesman 
of people’s political opinions nor -is he the 
standard-bearer of any political party But as 
a sensitive barometer he must record the changes 
in the emotional life of his people. What man 
feels about this or that part of his life, what 
importance he attaclics to its different aspects, 
what he dreads and what he values most, what 
he is prepared to sacrifice for, what he trusts— 
these are some of the questions that can be 
answered by a writer. 

In the very nature of his url the wriicr is 
the spokesman of the people. The writer i. 
different from the man-in-the-streot in tlmt Ins 
experiences are more organized and coiKircut 
and that he is able to communicate them For 
his art-work he finds diffcreii' i. vanq rtes of ex- 
pression, but the fact remains that his material 
he has derived from sharing, observing, and 
criticizing the life of the age Bernard Shaw 
remarks in his ‘ prefaces ’ ; 

“Life as it appears is senseless; a policeman may 
watch it and work in it for thirty years in the streets 
and courts of Paris without learning as much of it or 
from it as a child or a man can learn from a single play 
of Brieux. For it is the business of Bneux to pick out 
the significant incidents from the chaos of daily happen- 
'ings and arrange them so that their relation to one 
another becomes significant, thus changing us from be- 
wildered spectatora of a monstrous confusion to men 
intelligently conscious of the world and its destinies.” 

The raw-material of the literary artists is ; 
Words. Now, words are not mere sign-posts 
to meaning, they have a definite iwychological 
association. They vary in iheir aptness not only 
from place to place in the syntax, but also 
according to the change m the structure and 
needs of society. The writer to be an adept 
craftsman, must discipline a critical handling 
of his raw-material; and this essential literary 
job can be practised only through a full and 
critical Ihung of the life in the age. 

{To be eontirmed) 



THE COLONIZATION OP AUSTRALIA 

By Peofessoe P. L. STEPHEN, m.a. 


One of the lasting effects of this war is likely 
to be closer relations between India and 
Australia. And that is as it ought to be. In 
Australia there are many tilings that must be 
of interest and profit to India. The agricultural 
■and industrial developments ol the country 
have many useful lessons for us here Hence 
as Sir Iven Mackay, the Australian High Com- 
missioner in India, said rightly, it will be very 
profitable if there be visits “ by scientists, 
industrialists, agricultural exiierts, students, 
artists, journalists, tourists, m tact by all those 
with inquiring minds.” Boine Australian 
Universities have offered scholarships to Indian 
students; and already there are about 1500 to 
2000 Indians living in Australia. It is perhaps 
not , generally known that exchange ot goods 
between llio two countries engages crorcs of 
rupees. In 3942-43 goods ivorth 16 crores went 
out froiw-Jjatlia .and goods worth 3i" crores came 
from Australia. No doubt there is the shame- 
ful white Australia policy, and that when a 
country cajiablc of being the home of fifty 
million people is occupied by only five million 
But in the inevita))lc changes of the post- 
war world there must be great revisions of 
ideas, and better and friendlier and more useful 
relations must bo cslablishod between couiilncs. 

For that tlio first essential is a better 
knowledge of each other. It was from that point 
of view that 1 wrote an article on the AbonginSs 
of Australia for I'he Modern Review some time 
back; and it is from that point of view that this 
article is written. There is a notion that Austra- 
lia was a mere convict colony, and that 
Australians are simply the descendants of con- 
victs. The following article will show that there 
is an element of truth in this; but only an cle- 
ment, as the convicts were convicts only because 
of the unbalanced vagaries of the laws of the 
time; and even so, only the beginnings •were 
concerned with the c,onvicts. 

II 

Sir John Seeley’s famous observation that 
the British Empire W'a.s acquired in a fit of 
absent-mindedness is perhaps nowhc'rc so clearly 
seen as in the history of the coloniaation of 
Australia. That continent, as everybody 
Imows, is at present a flourishing British colony 
with a population of about five millions. But 
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W'hat was the aim of the British Qovernment 
when first it turned its attention to Australia, 
sixteen years after Cook’s voyage, ? li was 
nothing but the dumping of their surplus 
criminals somewhere. The first British fleet 
that sailed for Australia earned about 700 con- 
victs to form a colony there. Similar fleets 
follow^ed year after year, and efforts were made 
to turn Australia into a useful convict settle- 
ment. The legislations, the instructions, the 
procedure w'ere all intended for this purpose. 
Only, it soon became evident that the system 
was heading for failure, and by, 1843 it had to 
be given up. Half a century of efforts and a 
million pounds thus failed to realise the, direct 
aim .of the British Government; but the British 
had occupied the continent and a great colony 
had its foundation laid. 

It is an irony that this foundation was the 
result of the increase of crime and convicts in 
Great Britain. The Government made no earn- 
est attempt to understand the reasons for this 
great prevalence of crime. As pointed out by a 
modern authority on the subject. Dr. Charles 
Mercicr, “ Crime is due to temptation or oppor- 
tunity, the environmental factor or stress, acting 
upon the predisposition of the offender.” How 
true this is may be seen even from a cursory 
study of the economic and social conditions of 
the eighteenth century. There was a great deal 
of urban as well as rural poverty and unemploy- 
ment, and this was the real reason for the great 
prevalence of crime. Without noting or paying 
attention to this fact the propertied class that 
made up the Government tried to check crime 
by multiplying punishments and listing many 
offences as grave crimes. About 200 offences 
were classed by Blackstone as capital offences. 
Stealing linen from bleaching grounds, stealing 
horses from anywhere, breaking down the head 
of a fish-pond, cutting down river or sea banks, 
sending threatening letters and many such were 
capital offences. The cruelty of these laws made 
many sentences to be commuted to transporta- 
tion. There wore, besides, many offences for 
which transportation was the legal punishment. 
The Newgate Calendar of 1791 is quoted by an 
authority as recording a number of sentences 
for transportation for larceny-isome of them 
being for stealing a watch, a petti-coat, a look- 
ing-glass or a soap. “ Two were sentenced for 
stealing a pocket-handkerchief— one a boy of 
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sixteen. A boy of fourteen was sentenced for 
stealing sugar, and another of fitteen tor stealing 
shoe buckles. Yet another was sentenced to 
transportation on suspicion of stealing a trunk.” 

A very large number ot people with varying 
guilt came to be transported. The average per 
year was a thousand. These used to be sent to 
America till 1776. But with the revolt ol 
America no more, convicts could be sent there. 
Crime was however on the increase, and punish- 
ments as severe. Jails began to be hlled to 
overflowing, and a new field for getting rid of 
the criminals became necessary, 'i'he infamous 
“ hulks system ” was then tried. But the public 
outcry against it was so great that the Govern- 
ment could not continue id. Transportation had 
to be resumed, and a new suitable place had to 
be discovered. A number of places were con- 
sidered. But the East Indies, West Indies, 
Falkland Islands, Canada, Africa and other 
places had to be rejected as unsuitable,, and 
Botany Bay (so called because Cook saw there 
a “ great quantity of plants ”) was pitched upon 
at last in 1786. 

The man who was put in charge of the great 
experiment of founding a convict settlement in 
Australia was Captain Arthur Phillip , and he 
showed himself perfectly capable for the enter- 
prise. The care for the needs of prisoners was 
then little considered, but Phillip went into 
every detail to safeguard the prisoners during 
the transport, and for a time after reaching 
Australia. It was due to his care and foresight 
that 1400 people were able to travel, in eleven 
ships, 15,000 miles of imperfectly explored sea 
without any serious mishap. 

In January, 1788, the convict settlement 
started in Australia. Governor Phillip had high 
ideals before him. He did not aim at an ex- 
tended sort of prison. He wanted the convicts 
to form a kind of colony, where under new en- 
vironments they were to be reformed and 
developed into useful citizens in course of time. 
For this he wanted to divide the convicts into 
separate groups according to the gravity of their 
crimes, and to direct and supervise them proper- 
ly. But unfortunately Phillip found great 
difficulties in his way. The Government at home 
seemed to be interested only in getting rid 
of the convicts. Neither sufficient provisions 
nor supervisors could be had. Convicts had to 
be appointed as supervisors and these would not 
always serve the purpose. The inherent dis- 
positions of the convicts could be overcome only 
with the help of reliable supervisors, teachers 
and ministers of religion. All these were lack- 
ing. Phillip, however, did all that could be done 


under the circumstances. He occupied the 
country; divided it into sections, and began 
cultivating and developing the land. The 
necessary buildings were gradually erected and 
civil administration of a strict kind was started. 
The few free settlers that had come out were 
encouraged. Convicts, as they became eligible 
to be released, were, given grants of land^O 
acres each. Some of these prospered and became 
good citizens. But most wanted only to go back 
home. Still Philhp was hopeful that a good 
settlement could be produced with better help 
from England And if his many plans were 
followed that might have been realized. But 
when he left the place in 1792 it was not possible 
to say whether the experiment had succeeded or 
failed. The Governors who followed him were 
much less successful. The military got the upper 
hand. They cared not for the reform or ad- 
vancement of the convicts. Tliey made large 
grants of land to themselves and to their friends 
and made much profit. But that led to the 
development of the country and to the settling 
in it of inany colonizers who were to develop it. 

The convict settlement failed. Opposition 
to sending out convicts grew m .v&lum^^Trans- 
portation was found to be expensive. The 
convicts were not reformed. Tliey suffered a 
great deal according to some; and they did not 
suffer enough according to otliei's By being 
sent far away from the country, their punish- 
ment failed to serve one of the uses of punish- 
ment, namely, that of being an cxamiile to others. 
On account of all these various other proposals, 
like the penitentiary system, Bcnthain’s Panopti- 
con and others attracted the country’s attention. 
In any case, transportation was condemned and 
it was given up from the year 1843. The 
Australian, convict settlement thus failed, but 
a new' and growing colony had come into being. 
Ill 

That colony has been developing fast ever 
since. First of all the character of the Colony 
changed. Prom being a convict settlement it 
developed into a regular colony. Actual convicts 
at the start were only 717. Other batches came 
later on. In 1821 they numbered, with their 
families, 13,000 The free settlers numbered 
only 2,500 then. But migrations of free men 
were on the increase year after year. _ These 
became so numerous after the Napoleonic War 
that the free men far outnumbered the emanci- 
pated convicts. 

The colonization of Australia was such a 
success largely because, as Stephen Leacock says, 
the English were always the ideal settlers. They 
could go away and stay there, call England 
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‘home,' boast of it, curse at it, and still love 
it and fight for it. The Englishman carried 
away with him enough of his home but not too 
much. He had his tin bath, and his briar pipe 
and cricket in a bag to teach to the natives He 
had his own clothes till an English tailor follow- 


ed him. But beyond that he accepted the ways 
of the country. He never knew whether he was 
going ‘ home ’ or not; and in the end he did not. 
Thus those who went out to Australia stayed 
on, made at their home, and a colony with a 
grand future. 


IRISH NEUTRALITY IN THE PRESENT WAR 

By ARUN CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


The refusal by Mr. Eanion de Valci'a to remove 
according to the request of the American 
Goveruiiient, the Axis Legations from Dublin 
has Created a tense situation, and for some days 
past It has been the front page news. 'The facts 
of the incident in brief are as follows : The 
American Covernmeiit served Air. do Valera 
with a note on 21st E'ebruary, 1944, requesting 
him to remove German and Japaiiesc Legations 
from Dublin us they, the American Government 
alleged, were using Southern Ireland for purposes 
prejudicial to the Allied cause. Mr. de Valera’s 
reply t^lie United BLates Munster in Dublin 
was prompt and empliauc He told the Minister 
concerned that the re<iucst of the American 
Govcriiuient was incompatible witli the neutral 
status of the Irish Republican Government and 
as such Mr. de Valera could hardly comply with 
it. This verbal repudiation of the American 
request was subhcquently conlirmed m writing. 
Tins attitude of Air. ilo Valera, which has been 
interpreted m Allied quarters as pi o- Axis in 
consequence, has been followed by swift action 
by the British Government. They have imposed 
stringent travel restrictions between Britain on 
the one hand and Eire and Northern Ireland 
on the other. These resirietions, according to a 
statement of Air. Churchill in the House of 
Commons, “ are a first step in the policy design- 
ed to isolate Britain from Southern Ireland and 
also to isolate Southern Ireland from the outer 
world during the critical jieriod which is now 
approaching.” 

The American and the British case is that 
Irish neutrality has been, perhajis unconsciously 
for Eire herself, in favour of the Axis Powers 
contrary to the, Republic’s declared desire that 
it would not be prejudicial to the interests of 
either of the belligerents; for this, however, 
geographical reasons arc mainly responsible. 
The American Note cites two instances. The, 
German Legation in Dublin, it is alleged, has 
had until recently in its possession, a radio- 
Sending set which has prejudicially affected 
Allied interests. Secondly, two parachutists, 


the Note says, equipped with radio-sending sets, 
were dropped on Eire’s territory by German 
planes. It is apprehended that the German 
Legation, enjoying the customary diplomatic 
immunities, may transmit to Germany valuable 
information about the Allied military position 
endangering the lives of many American soldiers. 
Air. ,de Valera has promptly denied all charges 
regarding his pro-Axis sympathies. Specifically 
answering the two charges, he observes that the 
German Legation has been prevented for some 
months from using its radio transmitter, and 
that the two German parachutists mentioned in 
the American Note had been promptly appre- 
hended. 

Ever since the present war began in the 
autumn of 1939, Mr. de Valera has scrupulously 
tried to maintain the neutrality of his country. 
Subsequently in July 1940 and October 1941, 
he reaffirmed and defended his Government’s 
policy with regard to the war. As he said : 

‘‘ The Irish people want neither an old master nor 
u^new one. W'o have shown ourselves ready to join in 
any world organisation of free peoples designed for the 
gi'iieral wolfaic" of mankind and the maintenance of 
peace (in the only basis on which peace can be built — 
justice for all and fairplay for the little as for the great.” 

Prma facie, consciously or unconsciously, 
Mr.'de Valera has no doubt allowed his country 
to be used by the Axis powers as a base, of 
espionage against England in pa,rticular and the 
Allied cause in general; and this is the burden 
of the grievances of the American and British 
Government. As early as 14th July, 1943, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, Home Secretary in the British 
Cabinet, remarked : 

“ The tragic thing is that Eire, a country which h^ 
fought many battles for what it conceived to be the 
cause of liberty in one way or another, should have 
stood aside neutral and indifferent to^ this, one of the 
most dramatic and fateful struggles in the history of 
all mankind” 

But promptly Mr. de Valera retorted ; 

“ Against what country, ‘ in one way or another,’ 
had most of those battles to be fought ? What country 
was responsible for the continuing crying of ‘partition- 
ing this ancient nation’ and whose was the force that 
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at this moment compels almost half a million of our 
people to endure the denial of the freedom and libera- 
ties for which this war in the cause of human freedom 
13 being fought ?” 

It is apparent that from the very first Mr, 
de Valera has been sceptic about the alleged 
democratic nature of this war, and that he has 
found very little difference in the fundamental 
ideologies of the two belligerent parties. The 
New York Times has recently grumbled in 
wounded vanity : 

“ Mr. de Valera asserts that he and his Government 
cannot do what we ask ‘ without a complete betrayal of 
trusts.’ But what kind of loyalty to democratic trust is 
it to hold the scales even between Hitler and the 
democracies.” 

But the attitude of Mr. de Valera can easily 
be evplamed in the back^ound of Irish history. 
Mr. de Valera himself significantly said in the 
reply to the U. S. A. request : 

“Irish neutrality represents the united will of the 
people and Parhament. It is a logical consequence of 
Irish history and the forced partition of the national 
territory.” 

Ireland has got “ centuries-old grievances ” 
against England, as Mr. Bernard Shaw put it; 
and every student of history knows that Ireland 
may quite naturally regard England's difficulty 
to be her opportunity. When the War bepn, 
all the Dominions, except Eire, promptly sided 
with Britain; but Anglo-Irish relations for a 
long time remained ‘ anomalous,’ as Mr. 
Churchill admitted in a speech in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Churchill desperately said : 

“ If a catastrophe were to occur to Allied armies . . . 
a gulf would be opened between Britain and Southern 
Ireland which even generations would not bridge.” 

But ‘ the gulf ’ of which Mr. Churchill spoke 
has already been there; and the cause gf this 
gulf is as well-known to Mr. Churchill himself 
as to anyone else The ‘ gulf ’ at last seemed to 
be bridged in 1922 : the Irish Free State -was 
born, but Britain ‘ altered geography ’ by creat- 
ing an Ulster in Northern Ireland as her 
watch-dog. It IS the bitter memories of Britain’s 
treatment of Ireland that are at the bottom of 
Mr. de Valera’s policy of neutrality which is 
undoubtedly supported by a majority of his 
countrymen. 

Leaving apart the subjective sid*e of this 
controversy, let us examine the policy and 
action of Mr. de Valera from the juristic stand- 
point. At the very outset it should be noted 
that the request of the U. S. Government to 
remove the Axis Legations from Dublin is one- 
sided. As Mr. de Valera stated, if he were to 
abolish the Axis Missions he would, consistently 
with his ploicy, remove the Allied diplomatic 
representatives too. Britain and America would 


not surely feel disposed to acquiesce in such a 
proposition. The root trouble arises from the 
fact that in view of Southern Ireland’s close 
proximity to Britain and its separation only by 
an intangible boundary from the North, where 
there are important American bases, the Axis 
agents enjoy an opportunity to gather military 
information of vital importance and transmit 
it by various routes and methods to Germany. 
For geographical reasons the United .Nations 
are denied a like opportunity. But Mr. de 
Valera can in no way be blamed for this. He 
perhaps foresaw such a trouble as has actually 
arisen to-day. As he said in October, 1941 : 

‘‘ Through no fault of ours our nation is m a posi- 
tion of the greatest danger. Numeucaily small, we are 
placed geographically in a position obviously tempting 
to combatants.'^ 

From the strict juristic standpoint, Eire has 
complete right to remain neutral. The Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was subsequently followed 
by the Statute of Westminster in 1931. Accord- 
ing to this famous statute, the Irish Free State 
was accorded a place among the Dominions. 
These Dominions were to enjoy a status equal 
to that of Britain in all respects, the eiiost im- 
portant bond of union being couiiiion allegiance 
to the British Crown. The Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, was followed by the Executive 
Authority (External Relations) Act, 1936, and 
the Constitution Act, 1937, which carried the 
implications of the Statute of Westminster to 
their logical conclusion. The name of the Irish 
Free State was changed into Eire, and it became 
a sovereign, independent, democratic State 
having the right of choosing its own form of 
government and determining its relations with 
other nations. But the, common allegiance to 
the British Crown still remained. Hence the 
present war made the position of Ireland so 
anomalous. The King of England, with the 
assent of most of the Dominions, was in a state 
of belligerency; but he was neutral so far as his 
relations with Ireland were concerned. What- 
ever that may be, the legal position is clearly 
in favour of Eire : any State coming within 
the scope of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, is 
fully entitled to guide and control its policy in 
regard to war and peace. 

What the upshot of this strange interlude 
is going to be wc cannot possiWy foresee. 
History explains and law justifies the, position 
Mr. do Valera has taken. But such a crisis is 
perhaps to be determined not by juristic princi- 
ples but by purely political and military 
considerations; and to such a possibility we are 
looking foiward. 

March. 22, 1944. 
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TO THE HINDUS AND MUSLIMS : By Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, Gandhi *S6o?eA', Vol. Ill Edited and pub- 
lished by Anand T. Ihngoiani . Kanichi iSadar). 19/fi. 
Pp. xtx+SOS. Price Rs. 0-8. 

By collecting and publishing Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice to students and women, his suggestions on the 
Hindu-Muslim question and liy announcing the publica- 
tion of his writings on the Indian States Problem, Mr, 
Hmgor;ini has placed at the disposal of all interested 
m thcTSe matters, in an easily accessible form, a senes of 
books which must hold an abiding place in Gandhian 
iiteraturei> This self-imposed duty has entailed not only 
arduous labour and close study of Gandhiji’s writings 
but also great care in making the selections from the 
voluminous writ, mgs of our great national leader. The 
volumes published so far aiT‘ characterised by attractive 
printing and get-u]). It is perhajis ne(Hlless to add that 
no admirer of Mahatma Gandhi or siauhmt of Indian 
public affairs can afford to be without them. 

As regards the volume reviewed here which consists 
of nearly 180 extracts of varying size from Mahatmaji’s 
writings and vspoca^hes from 1908 to August, 1042, in 
addition to a thoughtful preface and a carefully prepared 
index, what strikes the reader is the mass of materials 
placed before him Inst(‘ad of adopting the chronolo-" 
gical method which, of course, would have entailed 
much less labour, Mr. Hingorani has arranged his 
materials in such a wav as to make prominent the 
vaiious aspects of the Hindu-Mushm problem as well 
as the phases through which it has jiassed, the best 
possible proof of its intricacy as w(‘ll as the difhoulties 
which have t,o be overciomo for its sat/isfactory solution. 

Starting from such (‘xiernal causes of Hindu- 
Miislim tension as desecration of places of worship, 
abduction of womcm, proselytism of the objectionable 
type, mter-communal marriages in the face of opposi- 
tion from guardians and commimit.y members, inflam- 
matory literature, lack of symiiathy evidenced by im- 
touchability, Gandluji almost insensibly passes on to 
the evil effects of ilie communal distribution of scai-s 
in our legislatures and local self-governing institutions, 
communal ratio in services, etc., not failing tO' place the 
reqmred emphasis on the question of the sharing of 
political power by Hindus and Muslims. 

As the reader goes through the different methods 
advocated by Mahatma Gandhi to cope with the pro- 
tean forms which communahsrn has assumed in different 
spheres of our public and private life, the one impres- 
sion left on him is that though the value of racial 
identity as a means of unity is insisted on, though very 
cogent remarks on the utility of arbitration as a means 
of realising communal harmony are offered, though the 
part which genuine patriotism on an all-India basis and 


mutual toleration can play in ending our troubles has 
been clearly pointed out, Gandhiji has drawn special 
attention to the one way of permanently removing this 
groat blot on the Indian nation — the adoption of steps 
for abolishing the deep distrust which separates the 
two communities. 

After arguing that the fear of the majority is an 
illusion for what is called the majority really consists 
of various sections of the Hindu community with diver- 
gent aims, interests and policies, Gandhiji points out 
that the larger economic and political interests of all, 
maioritics and minorities, aie identical which he and 
probably most thoughtful Indians feel, should prove a 
force strong enough to bring them together for the 
attainment of common ends. And therefore Gandhiji 
envisages the time when political parties instead of 
being formed on religious lines will be along political 
and economic programmes. 

Mahatma Gandhi, however, is not prepared to wait 
till ihe emergence of this new outlook, delay in which is 
inevitable mainly on account of the selfish leadership 
which is systematically disnipting our national unity. 
He would hasten the process of unification and that 
through a more potent means. The clue to this is 
found m the stai.cment occurring lOn page 247 of the 
book where, agreeing with a con’espondent, he vsays that 
he is not statesman in the garb of a saint” but 
“a*votaiy of truth” in spite of all his ^'errors of un- 
conscious omission and commission.” In explaining 
why his qcts appear to be consistent with the highest 
statesmanship,” Gandhi ji says that it is so because 
“truth is the highest- wisdom.” 

This over-mast ei mg desne to adhere to truth has 
made Mahatma Gandhi adopt Ahimsa as the deciding 
factor in all his activities. And it is adherence to 
Ahwnsa that has induced him to pit unselfishness against 
the selfishness imdorlvihg communalism. This feeling 
has impelled him to advocate complete surrender to the 
demands of communalism. This again explains the blank 
cheque he has offered to the Muslims and the other 
minoritv communities It is unfortunate that generous 
as the offer is, it has failed so far to remove the distrust 
and the fear which play so large a part in keeping 
communalism alive. 

However much this attitude of Gandhiji may be 
resented by certain sections of the so-called majority 
community which undoubtedlv stands to^ lose by its 
adoption, there can be little doubts that it is the one 
and only satisfactory solution of our most urgent 
problem. Those who condemn it should remember that 
unadulterated democracy implies that it is the minorities 
which have the right to enter their demands just as it 
is the privilege and the duty of the majority to accept 
them of course with such modifications as may be agreed 
to by the minorities concerned. Any failure to do so 
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on the part of the latter must result in the prolonga- 
tion of the present deplorable state of things. 

Before closing what many would be tempted to 
consider too lengthy a review, attention has to be 
drawn to two important contributions made by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the solution of the communal pxoblem— his 
very pregnant lemarks on the two nations theory which 
he proves to be an untenable one and those on the 
utility of the constituent assembly as a means of re- 
moving communal distrust. 

The reviewer, a member of the second minority 
community in India who, as far as lies in his power 
always makes it a point to study as much as he can 
of the literature published on the communal ^ question, 
has found that while nearly every book on this subject 
discusses one or other aspect of the problem, we have 
here a book which deals with it in all or nearly all its 
aspects whence its superiority to them. There is also 
the fact that though addressed primarily to Hindus and 
Muslims, what is peculiar to it is that what is said here 
is worth the attention of and is generally applicable 
to members of all communities. 

Mr, Hingorani, obviously a sincere admirer of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has, m this book, discharged his 
labour of love with unrivalled conscientiousness and 
conspicuous ability thus ‘ deserving the gratitude of 
those among us who are eagerly and confidently looking 
forward to the emergence of national unity with all its 
political, economic and social implications. 

H 0. Mookerjeb 


THE WAY OUT : By, C, RajagopalacKan. Oxford 
University Press, 194S. Pp. SB, P)ioe annas eight only. 

THE HEALTH OF INDIA • By John B, Grant 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. SB, Pace annas 
four only. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: By K. G. 
Saiyadain, H, V, Hampton, Amarnath Jha, Ran^it Chei^ 
singh, K. Venkataraman and R N. Joshi Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 194 s. Pp, 64^ Price annas twelve only. 

These are three re cen'^. publications of the Indian 
Branch of the Oxford University Press and deal with 
important Indian pioblems. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari 
discusses the present political situation m its various 
bearings in his pamphlet, The Way Out. The author 
attempts to meet with ability and acumen, the contro- 
versy that the Cripps plan has given rise to. He exposes 
the utter hollowness, unfairness and untrustworthipess of 
the propaganda that seeks to place on the Congress and 
Gandhiji the responsibility for the failure of the Cripps 
mission Mr, Rajagopalachari, however, at the same- 
time, affirms that '‘the Congress cannot be acquitted of 
the charge of not displaying the required ability for 
successful negotiation.” He has come to the conclusion 
that in the light of the altered circumstances, the 
whole position should be reconsidered and the Cripps 
proposals of 1942 accepted. He sdys : " Let us declare 
our acceptance of these proposals when Britain has 
declared, in spite of die-hard unwillingness, that they 
still remain open for acceptance. Thereby shall we save 
for India many precious post-war years which should be 
used for constructive effort in a new world.” True it 
is not a scheme in which iwe shall have no difficulties.” 
"But we can accept the scheme and deal with the 
difficulties if we have the wisdom to do so.” “It is 
open to the imprisoned leaders to repudiate such deci- 
sions when they are again in a position to undertake 
the direction of policy.” Mr Rajagopalachan appears 
to have overlooked the fresh difficulties and complexities 
inherent in his proposals and to have almost shut his 


eyes to the strength of the criticisms that the Cripps 
scheme evoked, m his discussion of the question at issue. 

Dr. John B. Grant, Director of the All-India Insti- 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, points 
out, m his pamphlet on The Health of India, the 
undei lying causes of India’s lack of health and quotes 
figures to show the low level of health as reflected in 
the expectation of life m British India as compared 
with some of the progiessive countries of the world. 
While in British India the figuie is stated to be 27, 
the corresponding figures for other countries are : Aus- 
tialia 67, England-Wales 63, Germany 6i3, Japan 47. 
Dr. Grant deals with such subjects as social assurance 
and welfare, health education, public health, its organi- 
sation and administiation, medical education, industrial 
health, etc. Bernal m his Social Functions of Science 
says : “It is probable that an overwhelming majority 
of diseases that occur throughout the world are due 
directly or indirectly to the lack of primary necessities, 
generally food, and many of the remainder ... to bad 
living conditions.” While quoting the above extract, 
Dr. Grant makes the following obseiwation * “ In the 
past, states regarded these questions as responsibilities 
of the individual, but today progressive states recognise 
the need for providing such necessary services as one is 
unable to obtain as an individual. This is fundamental 
to modern oiganised life. Included in these is the right 
to food and everything necessary to maintain health. 
It IS only when such a health policy is adopteq^, that 
impoitant pre-medical causes of disease can be rooted 
•out.” The chief immediate problem, in Ihe opinion 
of Dr. Giant, is to bring medical relief to th^fidividiial 
villager. This, he adds, lias not yet been made avail- 
able even to ihe extent possible within the present 
economic resources. Dr. Grant, was Professor of Public 
Health for .seventeen years m the Pi'iping Union Medi- 
cal College and has been an officer of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation tlirough- 
out his professional life His services have been lent 
to the Government of India since 1939. Dr. Grant, has 
discussed the mam problems relat.rng to healih m India 
in a remaikably thorough manner notwithstanding the 
limited space at his disposal. The important sugges- 
tions made by him should receive careful consideration 
""at the hands of the authorities, the medical profession 
and the general public. 

In the pamphlet on The Educational System, Mr. 
K. G. Saiyadain, Director of Education, Jammu and 
Kashmir State makes a fair and able survey of the 
policy hitherto followed 111 the sphere of primary educa- 
tion in India; Mr. H V. Hampton, formerly Principal 
of the Secondary Training College, Bombay, who has 
recently retired from the Indian Educational Service, 
establishes a strong and reasoned cavse for a complete 
overhaul of the existing system of secondary education 
prevailing in the country; Mr. Amarnath Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor, Allahabad University, urges that the Um- 
versit-ies should be faithful to their high ideals and 
adapt themselves to the altered circumstances and the 
conditions that are arising; Mr. K. Venkataraman, Head 
of the Department of Chemical Technology m Bombay 
and Mr. F. N. Joshi, Principal, Victoria Jubilee Techm-^ 
cal Institute, Bombay m their joint contribution on 
Technical Education point out serious deficiencies in 
the present state of technical and scientific education 
and suggest important reforms m various directions; 
and Mr. Ran j it M, Chetsmgh, Warden of the Friends’ 
Settlement at Hoshangabad in the Central Provinces, 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the existing public activities 
for the promotion of adult education. While referring 
to the problem of primary education, Mr. Saiyadain 
enumerates the recent achievements of other countries 
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in this sphere. He then very appropriately aska, is there 
any reason, in the veiy natuie of things, why India 
should be unable to do what countries like China and 
Turkey, struggling against the heaviest of odds, have 
been able to do ? He urges that educational recon- 
struction should form as pait of national reconstruction 
The various pioposals lor educational expansion and 
reconstruction set loith m the pamphlet deserve the 
immediate attention ol all who are anxious that cveiy 
possible step should now be taken without any loss of 
time for accelciaied piogicss in this important sphere. 

S. K. Lahiri 

No. 9 " THE LAND AND ITS PROBLEMS , 
By t>%r T, Vijaywaghavacha) ya. Oxjord Umveisity 
Press 1943, Pages 33, Pace annas join. 

No. 10. INDUSTRIALIZATION By P & 
hokmathan, Oijoxi Univosity Pms, 1043. Pages 33. 
Puce ainias jow. 

There arc few who arc compeiont to speak with 
greater authority on Indian agriculture than the illus- 
trious author ol the pamphlet Q^ntitlod “The Land and 
Its Pioblcms.” This pami)hlet piovidcs a panoramic 
view of the salient features of agncultural j-johey and 
practice m this country where “ fanning is not a business, 
it IS a tradition,” The aulhor has valuable suggestions 
'to offer m regard to cviuy obstinate problem patent to 
India?! agiiculture, such as soil erosion, diminishing 
fertilrty, manuring, fragmeniaiaon and subdivision of 
holdings, markei.ing, mechanization, scientific research, 
animal husbandry and welfare of the ryot. Ho sum- 
marizes Ins' oliserVatJons in one simple but piquant 
sentence “What Indian agiiculturc needs, is more 
brains to be put into the land and more state money 
to be pul into agncultural improvement and research” 
Some important qiu'stions had, how^cver, to be left out 
duo to the obvious limitations of space, and one only 
wishes tJiat the learned author will be pcisuadcd to 
write a compielKUisivo volume on Indian agriculture 
for the benefit of scdiolars as well as framers of India’s 
future agiariun policy. 

The pamphlet on “ Industrial i^:atioii” liy Dr. P. S 
Lokanathan seeks to focus atlention on certain funda- 
mental problems with which Indian industry is faced' 
today, pjirticularly in the light of tJio stimulus which 
the war has ofhn’ed to ils develoiimeni This develop- 
ment, however, has been haphazard and not planned. 
The author feels that if the newly established industries 
are not to stngnaio, the defects in India’s industrial 
structure and organization must bo renu'dicd and a 
vigorous policy must bo folknvod. This can be achieved, 
according to Dr. Lokanathan, only if the State can be 
made to accept greater responsibility for industrial 
development and a policy of economic socialism m the 
mdustaial sphere is pursued . In the narrow compass of 
a 32-pagc pamphlet the autlior makes it possible to refer 
to many other dominant quostaons concerning Indian I'n- 
dustnalism, and the read('r will be amply repaid by a 
careful study of this able survey. 

Monindramoixan Moulik 


PUNJAB'S EMINENT HINDUS : Eddcd by 
N. B. Ben. New Book Bociely, Lahore. 1943. Pp. ISL 
Price Es. 10 only. 

This is a collection of short biographies of some 
leading figures of Hindu society in the JPunjab during 
recent times. Written by different hands, but all in- 
spired by discerning sympathy and intelligent under- 
standing of character, this sheaf of life-sketches sums up 


the magnificent woik done by the Hindus of the Punjab 
— a minority community — ^in fashioning the building of 
modern India. Of the peisons forming the subject- 
matter of these sketches, it may be said that they were 
often men of brilliant academic attainments with the 
benefit of advanced Western education and have left 
the stamp of their vigorous personalities upon various 
walks of life in the province. Some of them have even 
earned messages of lenascent Hinduism beyond India’s 
shores to the lands of Europe and America. Among the 
twenty notable sons of the Punjab whom their biogra- 
phers have delighted to honour in this volume aie 
numbered doughty champions of Hindu interest (Raja 
Narendianatli and above all Sir Gokul Chand Narang 
and Bhai Parmanand), a missionary of Hinduism to 
Europe and Ameiica (Swami Ram Tirath) and fatheis 
of Hindu Renaissance (Mahatma Hans Raj and Swami 
Sraddhanand). Others have been successful public men 
(Sir Chhotu Ram and Sir Manohar Lai) and eminent 
juiisls shedding lustre on the Bench (Sir Shadi Lai, Sir 
Jai Lai and Sir Tek Chand). Still others have been 
wizards of industry (Sii Ganga Ram and Lala Har- 
kishcn Lai). Finally, we have to mention selfless 
patriots who have sufiered the extremest privations for 
ihcir ideals (Dr. Har Dayal and Lala Lajpat Rai). 
One only misses, for reasons sufficiently obvious, any 
outstahdmg names, m literature. 

Not only as a record of glorious achievements m 
different spheres of national life, but also as human 
documents, this little volume is of absorbing interest 
We find here striking contrasts between scions of aristo- 
01 aiic families woi thily maintaining their high traditions 
and self-made men who by the sheer dint of their 
genius have risen to the topmost rung of the ladder. 
There aic also dramatic contiasts between careers march- 
ing steadily fiom triumph to tnumph and those rising 
to meicoric gicatness only to end in a sudden eclipse, 
as also between those with fixed ideals almost from 
childhood and those involving the veiy interesting pro- 
cess of conversion of a sinner into a saint. By the 
side of characters easily fitting into the existing social 
groove, we have dynamic personalities that have sought 
manfully, though not, alas, always with success, to create 
a better world for Indians and for humanity. 

Allogethor this exceedingly readable volume is 
bound .to be a source of unending inspiration to Hindus 
of the piesent and future generations. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


OUR INDIAN HERITAGE- By Prof. Diwan 
Chand Sharma, M A, Published by Blache and Son 
{India) Lid., Wanvich House, Fort Street, Bombay. 
Pp. 144* PncG Be. U4. 

Prof Shaima is already known as the author of 
some good volumes such as “ The Prophets, of the East,” 
etc. In the volume under review, he appears m the 
role of a popular historian of Indian civilisation. In 
order to make this brief account of our heritage vivid, 
he “ builds it up round great kings, distinguished Indians, 
cminont women and noble monuments.” It can be 
said without hesitation that the learned author has 
admirably succeeded in giving an idea of the funda- 
mental unity of India and of its unique achievements 
m every field of human activity. 

Illustrations of Buddha, Taj Mahal, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath adorn this nicely got-up and 
beautifully printed volume of unusual interest. Prof 
Sharma’s accounts of Asoka, Akbar, Shivaji ,and 
Shah Jehan are as impressive and instructive as those 
of Buddha, Gandhi, Rabindranath and Rammohun, 
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About Rammoliun the author aptly observes that he 
was most honoured of all the persons who have given 
a direction to the life of new India. About Gandhiji 
the author pertinently remarks that it is not possible 
to thmk of new India without him, for the India of 
today IS the India of Gandhi, Speakmg about Rabin- 
dranath he rightly opines that he was a world figure 
and perhaps one of the most many-sided personalities 
that India has ever produced. The first three chapters 
on ‘‘ Our Civilisation/’ “ Indus Valley Civilisation ” and 
Aryan Culture’^ are so inspiring that a perusal of 
them will fill the minds of the readers with pride in 
our past heritage. The remammg thirteen chapteis are 
equally ■well-written and thought-provoking and are sure 
to enlighten the reading public as well as the students. 

SwAMi Jaqadiswakananda 

PRAKRIT 

USANIRUDDHA. A Prakrit Poem in Four 
Cantos : By Eamapamvada. Edited hy Pandit 8, 
Suhrakmanya Bastn and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. The 
Adyar Library Senes No. Jfi. Demy Octavo. i~xxxii+ 
The Adyar Library, Madras, Pnoe Rs. 3-8, 

This is an edition of a late Prakrit poem of a South 
Indian poet of the 18th century. It deals with the 
well-known mythological story of the love end marriage 
of Usa and Aniruddha, grandson of Krishna. The edi- 
tion is stated to have been based on two manuscripts, 
the readings of only one of which are recorded and 
discussed in an appendix. The introduction gives an 
account of the author and tries to definitely establish his 
identity by distinguishing him from authors of Malaya- 
1am poems who are generally identified with the former. 
There appears to have been some sort of duplication of 
work in the pubhcation of the text. It was, it is stated, 
already published m 1941 by the welHaiown Prakrit 
scholar. Prof. A. N, Upadhye (who previously edited 
the Kamsavaho of the same poet) in the Journal of 
the Bombay Umversity on the basis of one of the two 
manuscripts utilised for the present edition. It is true 
thaf this edition has had the benefit of a second manu- 
script. There is however no reference to variants, if 
any, noticed among the readings adopted by Prof. 
Upadhye or found m his manuscript. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

BENGALI 

MIRABAI : Swarm Bamadevananda, " Udhgdhan^' 
Office, Baghhazar, Calcutta. Price annas eight. 

Mirabai^s devotional songs are immensely popular 
throughout India and are regarded as masterpieces of 
poetry. The present compiler has done a real service to 
us by bringing out this small anthology with lucid 
Bengali trafislation of the songs selected. The short 
introductory biography is well-written, neat, accurate 
and interesting. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

MAHACHINER NABAJANMA : By Anadi Nath 
Paul, Purahi Publishers, 72, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
Pp. 126. Price Re, 1-4 only. 

This is a timely publication when China is passing 
through the momentous crisis in her long career of 
civilisation. To many China is ancient, medieval and 
quite other than what a modern nation should be but 
to the students of recent history, China since the fall of 
the Manchus in 1911 is revolutionary in more senses 
than one. Change is worbng through all phases of her 


national, life— social, industrial, political and educational 
and m one word, cultural and economic. It is no longer 
Chma of 1841 (Opium War) or of 1894 (Smo-Japanese 
War) but Chma rebuilt by the enormous sacrifices and 
sufferings of her patriotic sons and daughters in the 
foot-steps of the late Dr. Sun-Yat-sen. ’Today Chma 
stands united against the onslaughts of the Japanese 
aggressor and in spite of all the handicaps of a backward 
nation is carrying on her normal nation-buildmg activi- 
ties, industrial and educational, m lar-off highlands and 
mountainous legions, sea-boards and nver-valieys being 
m the hands ol the enemy. “ Hit and Run Factories ” 
and “Shifting and Amalgamated Universities” are won- 
ders ol modem China." 

Chma IS a lesson for all fallen and backward nations 
particularly India, as to what is possible for a nation 
with a will and deteimmation. China ol world-lords 
has ceased to exist and m its pJace all classes m spite 
ol social, economic, religious and ideological difierences 
stand as one man for the mother country and are 
fighting against the common enemy. Chma has suffered 
most and has lost many things but not her heart which 
is as strong as ever and will lemain so till she wins 
her goal of victory and attains national regeneration. 

A book of this nature will be an instructive and 
inspiring study to our young men to whom the book is 
recommended. The language of the book is chaste and 
forceful. 

A. B. D/jtta 

HINDI 

JEEVAN-TAT : By Vishvamdhan ICurnai Sinha, 
Pustaha-Bhandar, Lahenaserai, Bihar. Pp. 267, Pnfie 
not mentioned. 

Written nearly twenty years ago and highly com- 
mended by the late Premchandji, — that prmco among 
present-day novelists,— but published only last year, the 
novel, under review, provides a fine, comparative, 
psychological study of love, frustrated because of the 
darkness and delusion of desire, and of love, fulfilled 
and deified through devotion. The pains and pangp 
of transition through which our society has been passing 
^specially in the sphere of matiimonial institution, in- 
j^unctions and inhibitions, arc fully and faithfully reveal- 
ed in the '' swing and sweep ol the story. There are 
several passages, particularly those which desenbe the 
background of natural beauty, which are purple ” m 
their poetical imagination and expression. After one 
lays the book down, one feels as refreshed as one does 
when it rams in a desert region. 

a M. 


GUJARATI. 

SANKHESHWAR MAHATIRTHA, Parts 1 and 
2: By Mumraj Shn Jayant V%:;ayji, Pnnted at the 
Virmjay Printing Press. Ahmedabad. 1942. Cloth 
Bound, Illustrated. Pp, 802. Pnee Re. 1-4. 

PRACHIN JAIN LEKHA SANG- 
RAHA (ABU), Part II : By Muniraj Shri Jayant 
Viyayji. Pnnted at the Luhana Mitra Piiniirtg Press, 
Baroda. 1942. Cloth Bound. Pp. 640. Price Rs. S. 

Both these books show the fine historical research 
work done by Muniji.^ His labours have resulted m 
throwing a very bright light m the somewhat inadequate 
and obscure parts of the histoiy of mediaeval Gujarat 
and his work is therefore surely to be welcomed. 

K, M. J. 



HOW CALCUTTA PREPARED TO DEFEND ITSELF IN 1742 

By De. a. G. PAWAR 


The incursions of the M'aratha army into Bengal 
early in the year 1742 were both sudden and 
rapid. Tlie Marathas had lately demonstrated 
the growing prowess of their arms. They had 
fought a battle 'vuth the Nabob of the Kaiuatak, 
killed tliQ Nabob m the battle, overrun the pro- 
vince, levied heavy contributions, beSiCgcd and 
reduced the famous lortrcss of rncliiuopbiy, 
captured Chanda Sahib and held him to ransom 
The armies which now raided Bengal belonged 
to the same Maratha General, Raghoji Bhonslc, 
who had won his laurels in the Karuatak. It 
was no wonder, therefore, that the vciy news 
of the approach of the Marathas struct: terror 
into the hearts of the people. The fear of the 
Marathas was the greater because this was their 
first incursion into the province. Bengal had 
•so far remained immune from their attacks. 

The feeling of nervousness had not failed 
(to alfect even the Gentlemen at Tort William. 
As their President and Council confessed in thoir 
letter to Bombay (May 31, 1742), they wore 
really “ alarmed with an account that a large 
body of MoratLocs had entered the country.” 
Calcutta was not quite immune from an attack 
and no one knew how far the Marathas intended 
to proceed. The supreme need of the momcnl, 
therefore, was to put the place in a proper pos- 
ture of defence. The need of doing it was the 
greater because many monied people had flocked 
to the city with their valuables trusting that’ 
they would receive there adequate protection. * 

The President and Council of Fort William 
were not slow to take necessary precautions and 
undertake such measures as would ensure safety 
of the place. William Flolcombc, the Captain 
Commandant, and some others were ordered to 
go round the town, examine its defences and 
recommend such measures as wore necessary to 
strengthen them. Tlic Report was submitted 
by the Captain Commandant on April 22, 1742 
It was as follows : 

^‘To the Honioble Thomas Braddyll, Esq. 

President and Governor and Council at Fort 
William. 

Honourable Sir and Sirs, 

Pursuant to your order have been round the 
town and taken a survey of the avenues and passes 
into it which are so numerous • that we appichend it 
requires a much superior force properly to defend them 
than can be raised at present. However, we have re- 
marked the following places of moat importance^ and 
what may be most necessary to be done at this junc- 
tm% viz.:— 


To make a battery at Seats Garden consisting of 
six guns, four of which to face the roads towards 
Pennings and two to flank the Avenue towards the 
Waterside. 

A battery of four guns, a little on this side the 
Octagon. 

A battery of three guns at Mr. Jackson’s Gau‘t. 

A battery of three guns opposite to the gaol. All 
the passes into that road into the town to be stopt up 
with mud walls and ditches before them as also a 
ditch belore each battery. 

Ail the gates into the Black Town to be walled up 

A baiteiy of three guns m the road that comes 
from Golgaiit to be made at the lane that comes down 
by Captain Jackson’s house. 

A batteiy oi four guns, thiee of which to face the 
road by Captain Lloyd’s house and one to flank the 
Avenue down towaids the waterside. 

A balteiy of two guns opposite to Mr. Margas’s 
house near the rice golaks (?), and all the by-alleys 
therea’bouts to be stopped up with mud walls, and in 
case of an alarm we think it nccessaiy that the bridges 
by Capt Peiaree’s and Capt. Heade’s houses be then 
broken down. 

The above is the result of our sentiments which we 
offer to your Honour’s etc., consideration and are with 
great respect 

Calcutta. Honourable Sir & Sirs, 

22 April 1742. W. Holcombe, etc.” 

{Bengal Public Consnjiltat%om, Vol 15). 

On the day this report was submitted, a 
Consultation was held and 'the President and 
the Council passed the following resolutions : 

“ Advices from all parts still confirming the 
new’s of the Moratloes^ near approach to the 
No^bob^s army; therefore, and that we may lose 
no time in making the place as defensible as 
possible. 

Ordered that the several batteries be raised, 
the ditches made, the gates walled up, and other 
worksi done for the defence and security of the 
town as are mentioned to be immediately neces- 
sary in the report delivery in by Captain 
Commandant William Holcombe etc. 

Ordered that all such gun carriages as may 
want it be immediately repaired and put in order 
and new ones made where the same may be 
required. 

Ordered that the gunner do employ as 
many people as he can in making a sufficient 
store of gunpowder for service with all other 
kind of ammunition necessary. 

As we find on the list of military stores but 
a very small number of small arms, 

Ordered that the Mjaster of Anns do look 
out for such good small arms as are to be pur- 
chased in the town, and that a sufficient number 
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be procured and brought up for the Company’s 
use on this occasion on the best terms we can. 

Ordered that Captain Commandant W'llham 
Holcombe do recruit the two companys of 
soldiers in garrison here with as many Europeans 
and Portuguese as can possibly be got. 

Ordered that such of the European inhabi- 
tants of this town as have formerly been 
discharged out of the military be on this 
occasion re-entered in the service pursuant to 
the Honourable Company’s standing orders. 

Ordered that all the Honourable Company’s 
covenanted servants as also the European, 
Armenian ,and Portuguese inhabitants of the 
town be summoned to appear in the Factory 
on Saturday 'morning next (24th April 1742) 
at seven of the clock in order for a general 
muster of them. 

Ordered that the Master Attendant do 
immediately get all the sloops in readiness for 
service, that he do see that all of them have' their 
full compliment of men and that he do put a 
sufficient quantity of arms and ammunition on 
bo'ard of each. 

Ordered that the gunner do entertain an 
extraordinary number of one hundred Lascars 
in the gunroom for the present service. 

Ordered that the Buxie do provide a suffi- 
cient number of proper workmen, cooleys etc., 
for the necessary repairs and service that are to 
be made, and that the extraordinary expenses 
arising on this occasion be kept by him under 
the head of Expenses of Fortifying the Town of 
Calcutta. 

Ordered that no rice or other grain, or any 
sort of provision whatever be exported out- of the 
place during these troubles, and that this order 
be affixed at each of the Factory gate% in the 
several languag’es usual here for every one’s 
observance and notice.” {Bengal Public Cfinsul- 
tations, Vol. 15). 

In accordance with one of the resolutions, 
a meeting was held on Saturday, April 24, and 
further decisions were taken. The Consultation 
in which these are mentioned reads as follows ; 

';‘,The Honoble Company’s servants with 
the European, Armenian and Portuguese inhabi- 
tants attending according to order of Council 
the 22nd instant, the Board acquainted them in 
general of the troubles in the country and the 
necessity there is of forming a militia for the 
defence of the place in case of the Morattoes 
approach. 

Ordered that they do attend again on 
Monday next at seven of the clock in the fore- 
noon to receive the necessary instructions. 

, Resolyed that all the Covenanted servants 


under council with the European and Armenian 
inhabitants in town be formed into one militia 
and that they be properly armed and accoutred. 

Ordered that John Foster Esquire do com- 
mand this company of militia as their captain, 
that Humphry Bellamy Esq , and Mr. Alexander 
Wedderburne be Lieutenant, and that Mr. 
William Fytche Charles Gressey Esq , and Mr. 
Joseph Briggs be Ensigns thereof. 

Ordered that proper commission be drawn 
out for the respective officers above named 
against Monday next. 

Ordered that the Master Attendant do take 
with him two of the Honourable Company’s 
sloops with such of the pilots, masters and others 
in the River Service as may be necessary, and 
with them proceed up the river as high as 
Chandernagore sounding all the way and making 
proper remarks of the channels, sands, shoals, 
etc., therein. That in case it should be found 
necessary hereafter to send any vessel up to 
oppose an enemy in crossing the river, he and. 
they may be perfect masters of the chaniiejf 

There being one Captain Robert Lcikiard 
come from Madras who we hear was very 
serviceable raising the new fortifications there 
On the Morattoes approach, 

Agreed that he be entertained for the present 
occasion and that he have a suitable reward for 
his trouble. 

As we are informed that a great many 
people and much treasure hath been brought 
into the place since the report of these troubles, 

Ordered that the Zemindar do make a strict 
.enquiry into the same and do lay a report before 
the Board on Monday next who the people arc 
that have come in and what quantity of money 
hath been so brought in from the best informa- 
tion he can get.” {Bengal Public Consultations, 
Vol. 16). 

The Zamindar, accordingly, laid the infor- 
mation and a further Consultation was held on 
Monday, April 26. As it contains some 
interesting references, it may be cited here. 

“The Zamindar,” reads the Consultation, 
“pprsuant to order of Council the 24th instant 
reports that by the best information he can get 
the following is an account of the treasure 
brought into Calcutta lately to this day : 

Belonging to Bags Rupees 

.Juggatseat .. 159 

Doochund Pooramnul . . 15 30,000 

Govmdass . . 10 30,000 

Baghat Pant . . 11 22,000 

Chunder Sankar Pant . . 10 20,000 

Sontosskill . . 4 10,000 

Ramchund Metro .. 1 1,200 

Dunneroy Ramnad .. 5 

Undiramroy . , 2 
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A diary containing a particular account of of whom the English are under no fye to protect 
the people, that have come into the, or have sent or intermeddle with may be attended with ill 
their families and baggage in, since the 15th consequences to the Company as a Fame is spread 
instant to this day was laid before the Board and abroad of vast sums of money being imported by 
read by which it appears there arc two hundred them,’^ {Bengal Public Consultations j VoL 15). 
seven boats Come in. It may be added in conclusion that though 

Mr. William Barwell desires it may be Calcutta in this way strengthened its defences, 
minuted as his opinion that the admission of so it did not get the opportunity of trying them 
many people into the place the greatest part against the Marathas. 


THE LATE SULEMAN NANA OF TRANSVAAL 

By Swami BHAWANI DAYAL 


An urgent cablegram from Mr. A. L Kajoc, Secretary, 
South African Indian Congress, announcing the prema- 
ture and tragic death of our mutual friend and co- 
workcr Sulcnuin Mohainod Nana knocked me down 
unconscious for a moment. The news came rather as a 
rud#’' shock. The blow was unexpectedly heavy. A 
new nnsiortiinc has befallen us. His untimely death 
will no. doubt be an imbcarablc affliction to the Indian 
settlers of SouUi Africa. Wo heard of his serious illness 
recently, but wo never thought that he would pass away 
so suddenly at the early ])ciiod of his life. He was a 
faithful friend t,o me and 1 had come to regard him wit'h 
the greatest love and admiration. But it is to his public 
service I would like to refer Such a sturdy character 
it wiould 1)0 hard to equal even if wo soaichcd the length 
and breadth of South Africa. The Transvaal has lost 
one of her noblest sons and the Indian settlers, one of 
their brighl(‘wt jewels. A born patriot, thinker, orator, 
land a man devoted to his duty, he rightly became the 
tmsied k^aden* of his community. His single-minded 
devotion to the cause of his people and his charitable 
disposition made him stand head and shoulders above 
•the rest. In the face of the bitterest opposition, ho 
always hold what he behoved to be right, and good 
for ins community. With only a few exceptions, I have 
never seen his equal m the Congress organisations 
throughout South Africa. 

As a personality Sulcman Nana was powerful and 
at the same time exquisitely adorable; hundreds of 
Indians visited him for his advice on the different 
matters concerning the community and even the Union 
Ministers were accustomed to listen respectfully to his 
advocacy of the Indian case. He was pre-eminontly our 
best leader in the Transvaal and his place cannot be 
filled m these days, especially when our community is 
struggling to mnmtain il.s existence from the crushing 
blows of the Union Government in the shape of 
legislations. In this short tribute of mine it is impossible 
to make a reference to all the noble deeds he has done 
during the short span of hfo vouchsafed for him. 

The late Suloman Nana was born in 1906i at Johan- 
nesburg, the golden city of South Africa and received 
his education at the Indian School there After his 
elementary training ho entered into business as a 
partner of H. S. Mia, a wholesale merchant of Johan- 
nesburg. A man of enormous intellect and courage ho 
«]^isily outstnpp(vl former leaders and gamed more 
popularity than any of them. Ho was^ elected the 
General Secretary of i.ha Ti'ansvaal ' Indian Congress 


and letained the office for eleven years up till his 
death. An outstanding leader, deep thinker and serene 
speaker, he appeared before a number of Parliamentaiy 
Select Committees and Judicial Commissions as the 
chosen spokesman of his people and ventilated the 
grievances thoroughly for their serious consideration. 
His familiarity with facts and figures relating to Indian 
questions was wonderful indeed and this empowered 
him to argue the Indian case with skill, self-confidence 
and authority. He possessed an intimate knowledge of 
the so-called Indian problems and therefore even at a 
very young ago he rose to the topmost rung ^ of the 
Indian political ladder ihcio. He was a Commissioner 
lof Oaths foi the city of Johannesburg and was connected 
with several religious, social and educational institutions 
of the Transvaal. 

Personally I am so grieved that I cannot gather the 
necessary power required to manifest ray inner feelings 
at this calamity which has darkened the horizon of 
Indian lot in the Union It assumes the magnitude of 
a. nnlio'nal tragedy as he had completely identified 
hiKiscfif with the public cause for the last decade. Both 
as an acknowledged leader of the community and as an 
energotft; Secretary of the Transvaal Indian Congress 
ho made his indelible mark in the history of Indian 
settlers and his name became a byword of wonder and 
admnjation amongst his countrymen in South Africa. 

I knew him well during my stay m South Africa 
and found him equally able as a speaker ^d as a 
writer. I feel his loss to be one which the Transvaal 
Indians cannot recoup. His noble nature shone brighter 
and brighter through the darkening clouds of despon- 
dency, bringing swift and sure solace to his countrymen, 
carrying confidence and fresh vigour in the field of 
public service; triumphant in the fi.ght against racial 
discrimination he was the admiration of the whole 


lommunity, 

Nana is no more to serve his countrymen in the 
Pransvaal but his noble works will live and bear glowing 
ribute and lasting testimony to* the tradition of nis 
lobler life be has left for us to follow. His many deeds 
itand as a colossal monument. To enumerate ms 
lumerous public activities is impossible in such a short 
;pace and I therefore close this tribute with offering 
ny heartfelt sympathy to his own relatives tne 
rreparable loss they have sustained, a loss which is 
•ogarded as a veritable misfortune to the whole Indian 
lommunity of South Africa, 



THE ANDHRA MAHABHARATA AND ANCIENT METHODS OF WARFARE 

By K. LAKBKMI RANJANAM, m.a. 


The subject of military science in ancient India 
is perhaps the province of the specialist. Little 
or no attention seems to have been paid to this 
fascinating theme. How Indians in ancient times 
fought amongst themselves or defended them- 
selves from the aggression of enemies may at 
this distance of time appear to be only a matter 
of antiquarian interest. But as Indians come 
increasingly into their own, and become respon- 
sible for the defence of their country, they are 
bound to call for a histoncal study of the deve- 
lopment of military ideas in India over the 
centuries. During the course of my study of the 
Andhra Mahabharata, I came across a wealth of 
material on the methods of ancient warfare which 
I venture to place before scholars in the hope 
of inviting their expert attention to this subject. 

The Andhra Mahabharata has very care- 
fully preserved the tradition of military concepts 
as they were described in the original Maha- 
bharata. The “ Yudha Panchaka ” (war 
cantos) of the Telugu Bharatam is the highest 
tribute that the Andhras paid to the memory 
of ancient heroes and their great military pro- 
wess. Some casual critics complained that the 
war cantos of Poet Tikkana might as well 
have been left uncomposed for they could see 
in it nothing but a tiresome description of tiie 
fighting of the warriors and the number offarrows 
which each one of them discharged at the other. 
But to the poet Tikkana the Mahabharata 
war was as sacred a business as any other acti- 
vity of the mighty clans. The gi'eat' war 
represented the climax of the fortunes of the 
Kurus and Pandavas and what would be a stoiy 
with its head lopped off? Moreover Tikkana 
had a partiality for the noble life of the soldier 
and his craft, bloody though it be. He himself 
was the scion of a family of soldiers and ad- 
ministrators. His father, Kommana, was a 
Commander under the Ghodas of Nellore. His 
grandfather was the_ Governor of Guntur. 
Tikkana was the Minister of Manuma Siddhi, 
the ruler of Nellore. One of his cousins was a 
great general and e-arned the proud title of 
Tikkana of the sword, (Khadga Tikkana) . 

Tire age also was essentially heroic. Stories 
of the great battle of Palnadu were still ringing 
in the ears of the Telugu people. This battle 
took place about 1180 A.D. The warriors of 


Palnadu looked upon themselves as the proto- 
types of the Kurus and Pandavas. The cas«d 
belli in the case of the Palnadu ba'btle was 
similar to the feud of the ancient clans. The 
Andhras delighted to hear of the heroism 
of the epic warriors whose traditions were 
so nobly enacted before their very eyes 
by the Palnadu soldiers. It is also to be noted 
that the Andhras of the age of Kakatiyas were 
the last to represent the ancient Hindu militaiy 
tradition in its pristine glory Soon after this 
period the Indian military scene changed very 
fast owing to Mahomedan invasion and the new 
military standards which the Muslims iniio- - 
duced. Memories of ancient Hindu miljrtaiy 
traditions were fast forgotten after Tikkaifi. 

Now as far as we can glean relevant infor- 
mation from the Mahabharat-am and' other 
Puranas we find that the ancient mill laiy tradi- 
tion was one of regular growth. In the lligveda 
we meet with two fighters the God India and 
Vritra, the leader of tlic forces of daikness. It 
w'as a duel fight and the weapons used were also 
very simple. Indra wielded his “ pavi.” Indra’s 
weapon was no other than what the Aryans 
used for breaking mountains and stones. When 
the Aiyans learnt the use of the bow_, Indra also 
was invested with a bow, whose visible symbol 
was the rainbow on the sky. Gradually the 
Aryans perfected the use of the bow; in fact it 
became their weapon par excellence, so that 
the w^hole military science came to be named 
after the bow, the Dhanurveda. The science 
of warfare was an exalted affair amongst the 
Aryans and it was elevated to the rank of a 
secondary Veda. To the soldier who died on 
the field of battle they visualised a glorious 
hereafter, similar to that of the Yogin who let 
off his life by means of Yoga. The Hindus 
asserted that they both are destined _for the 
higher regions of light, making their way 
through the orb of the sun. 

We reach the second stage ivhen the battle 
raged between large masses of men ranged on 
either side. These are the so-called wars of the 
Gods and Rakshasas, into which were cleverly 
merged the feuds of Aryans with non-Aryans.' 
These were pitched battles; there was no dis- 
cipline, no strategy, no premeditated plan of 
battle. Everything depended on hard fighting 
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qualities and overpowering numbers. The 
Devas (Gods) appears to be in possession ot 
the milk and honey of the world, living ui 
heaven, whereas the Asuras, their rivals coveted 
their privileged position. Similar must have 
been the causes of Aryan and non-Aryan 
quarrels. The Asuras' were barbarous fighters 
and had the advantage of numbers on their side. 
The Gods, though equally stubborn fighters had 
not the crusading zeal in them. Further they 
had not the advantage of numbers. Hence arose 
amongst the Gods the need for some special 
thinking as to how to match their inferior forces 
with the overwhelming numbers of their enemies. 
It must have occurred to them that they could 
make up for their numerical infcnoiity by care- 
ful planning of the methods of giving battle to 
the enemy. The preceptor of the Gods’ Brihas- 
pati, is reported to have laid down this dictum : 

“Accoiding to Bnluispati’s opimon, the numerically 
fnfonor :umy must bo null knitted in order to fight, 
if lh|j^ numbem are many they may bo spiead out at 
will.”,- 

So Bnhaspati, the brain of the Gods, initia- 
ted the system of military tactics or Vyuhas. 
“ Vyuha ” literally means that which is deeply 
thought out.’' The Amara Kosha defines Vyuha 
as 

‘‘the proper airangcment of the -armies in battle array” 

The need for economising the use of force, 
also gave rise amongst the Gods for various 
devices lo avoid war or at least to make it the 
last resource in their dealings with their enemies. 
Thus the fourfold plan of sami (peaceful nego- 
tiations), dana (puicha.smg the enemy by' 
concessions), bheda (creating dissensions m thb 
camp of the enemy and dissipating his strength) 
and lastly, danda (the clash of arms) became 
the recognised and orthodox plan of Indian polity 
later on. 

Thus diplomacy and statemanship had their 
beginnings among the Gods and Ayans. The 
Asuras and non-Aryans were ignorant of these. 
Occasionally a discontented chief from the 
camp of the Gods deserted to the camp of the 
Rakshasas, and like Sukra, the -brothes of 
Brihaspati, became their Guru. In their unequal 
fight with the Asuras, the Gods often employed 
the device of creating dissensions in the enemy 
camp and they would not hesitate to use beauti- 
ful damsels as instruments of their diplomacy. 
The Asura brothers Sunda and Upasunda were 
a very tough problem for the Gods. They had 
to be destroyed through mutual and fratricidal 


war. The Gods threw an apple of discord 
between them in the form of a divine dancing 
damsel. The Asura brothers fought each other 
for her sake and died together. The system of 
using such ■women in diplomatic missions conti- 
nued into the middle ages and a king often 
assumed the title, “ the master of many royal 
dancing girls.” 

It is not to be assumed that the God Aryans 
were the less renowned fighters for they relied 
on their fourfold plan. They were indeed 
mighty fighters but there appears to be little 
unity among them. They were too clever to 
be united. Not often do we find that the cul- 
tured and prosperous communities speak wuth 
different voices wlioroas their opponents are 
united and act accordingly. The lesson of unify 
was brought home to tlie Gods by God Shiva, 
in one of the numerous wars of Gods and Demons. 
The Gods were once confronted with a predatory 
and daring sect of the Asuras who lived m three 
cities. Their strongholds were not accessible 
to the Gods. The Gods invoked the aid of Lord 
Shiva. Lord Shiva is the puranic representa- 
tive of the Vcdic deity Rudra whose anger and 
siiai'p arrows were a terror unto enemies Shiva 
insisted that the Gods must part with a portion 
of their individuality in his favour, and follow 
him as the herd follows the herdsman Hence 
his name ‘ ‘Pasupatd.” Having thus suppressed 
disunity and multiple leadership in his camp 
Lord Shiva proceeded to reduce the Asuras He 
adopted a strategic plan. Strategy is the method 
of ‘forcing the enemy to fight on terms not ad- 
vantageous to him. He sent Lord Vishnu and 
Brahma to the fortress of the Asuras as a cow 
and it^ calf. They acted as our modern Fifth 
Colummsts and drank away the water in the 
wells of the three invincible cities. The Asuras 
had no water to drink and were forced to fight 
thirsty. Lord Shiva destroyed their impregnable 
fortresses and burnt them down. He won the 
proud title, “ the destroyer of the three cities.” 

Lord Shiva’s son Kartikeya was even a 
greater warrior than his father. Ho led the Gods 
to success in many a battle and was known as 
“ Senani,” the perpetual commander of the Gods. 
One of his great exploits was the destruction 
of “Krauncha;” perhaps he successfully broke 
a Vyuha of that name and earned the title 
“ Kraunchadarana.” 

As time rolled on the Gods-cum-Aryans 
developed their military science to a degree of 
perfection and left Asura-non-Aryans far behind 
in the race. Their confidence increased and they 
looked upon, the mission of a soldier as a holy 
one. A warrior was the protector of the weak 
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and guardian of the cause of Righteousness. The 
Aryans began to advocate the ideal of clean and 
straight hghting. The Ramayana upheld this 
ideal consistently and Valmiki always refers to 
Shri Rama as “ Satya-Sangarah ” (of righteous 
valour). The great battle in the Ramayana is a 
good illustration of the fact that superiority of 
weapons is the surest way to success. Those who 
fight with newest weapons have an advantage 
over those who cling to old methods of fighting. 
There is the element of surprise and also etiective 
use of superior force. The case of the aerial bom- 
ber versus the old battleship is a modern instance. 
Now the Aryan heroes, Rama and Lakshmana, 
were great wielders of the bow. They had the 
benefit of special training under the sage-King 
Viswamitra. Whereas the Aryans fou^t with 
the long bow, the non-Ai’yan tribes were still 
primitive fighters, i They used the axe, the 
javelin, the mace, and the fist which were useful 
only for close fighting. In the camp of Eavana, 
he and his son Meghnad alone appear to know 
something of the use of the bow but they were 
no match for the mighty Aryan brothers. 
Havana also seems to be overconfident of the 
strength of his hordes. He did not even attempt 
to frustrate the plan of Rama in constructing 
a bridge to reach Lanka and allowed the enemy 
an easy landing. But even Rama does not seem 
to know the value of Vyuhas. His allies were 
as much a rabble as the followers of Havana. 

Between the Ramanayana and the Maha- 
bharata wars a great and phenomenal change 
came over the methods of warfare. Military 
science progressed by great strides. The fighting 
tradition gripped the, whole people. Individuals 
and classes vied with each other in cultiva'ting the 
ideal of the soldier. There seems to be 'constant 
and hard fighting between Aryans and Aryans, 
Aryans and non-Aryans, and amongst the non- 
Aryans themselves. Among tht non-Aryans the 
Nagas and Garudas were two famous valorous 
clans. There were mortal feuds between them. 
The Nagas were crafty and treacherous enemies. 
They were never reconciled to their Aryan 
neighbours. The Nagas were great adepts in 
the use of poison and often used this dangerous 
weapon against their enemies. Arjuna destroy- 
ed the Nagas in the Khandava forest. This 
they never forgave him and a Naga King later 
on poisoned Parikshit, the grandson of the 
Pandavas. The Garudas were better disposed 
towards the Aryans and the Aryans befriended 
them. Tarkshya the leader of the Garuda clan 
was honoured with the title of “ Vishnu Ratha ” 
in token of his friendship with the Aryans. He 
was a great destroyer of Nagas. The Nagas 


and Garudas were skilled fighters and had much 
to teach the Aryans in methods of warfare. The 
peculiar weapon of the Nagas “ Naga-astra 
was borrowed by the Aryans and made use of 
in their armouiy. The Garudas seem to know 
the use of Vyuhas and the method of their battle 
array was known as “ Garuda Vyuha.” 

There is ample evidence in the Mahabharata 
to show that Hindu military tradition reached 
the acme of perfection in that age.. All the 
familiar features of a regular military establish- 
ment were there, manouevres, standing armies, 
tactics , the various divisions of the army, 
weapons, etc. Standing armies were maintained 
by Indian moriarchs even from the ancient times. 
Rulers like J'arasandha of Magadha, api 
Suyodhana of Hastinapur who aspired to be 
emperors had standing armies. It is described 
in the Mahabharata that Suyodhana marched 
to the battle-field at the head of an army of one 
Akshauhini, ten others being contributed by his 
allies. In historical times Chandragupta IV^iurya 
and the Andhras maintained regtilar £i;j;m4cs^ 
The army was usually divided into four classes, 
chariots, elephants, cavalry and infantry Of 
these the charioteer was most in esteem and 
military ranking was based on the chariots. 
“ Atiratha ” was the highest military rank, 
“ Maharatha,” “ Ardharatlia ” and “Samaratha” 
were some of the designations Great attention 
seems to have been paid to the proper training 
of the officer ranks of the army. These were 
naturally the Kshatriya Princes and members 
of the higher classes. In each prominent State 
there was a military camp presided over by a 
.famous teacher. The military college of 
Hastinapur presided over by the Brahmin 
warriors Kripa and Drona in succession was 
perhaps the best of this type. Now, in the age 
of the Mahabharata it was not the Kshatriyas 
alone that distinguished themselves as warriors. 
The Brahmins also disputed the palm with them. 
The Brahmin Bhargava Rama was the terrible 
meteor of a fighter. He, trained such disciples 
as Bhishma, Drona and Kama. Drona the 
mighty Brahmin was the veritable ocean of 
military science. His son Asvathama was a very 
sharp fighter. The military college of Hastina- 
pura received and trained pupils from distant 
kingdoms like Panchala. 

■In order to stimulate the princely pupils 
military sports were held and tests were set to 
them, to display their skill. In one of these 
displays originated the rivalry of the Kuru 
brothers and Pandavas. Drona trained pupils 
in archery. Many were the secrets of this science 
which he would trust only to those pupils whom 
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he considered to be of a noble disposition. 
Otherwise infinite would be th& havoc caused by 
ill-balanced recipients of deadly weapons and 
their secrets. He would not trust even his son 
whom he considered to be of a rash temperament. 
Ai’juna was his trusted disciple Drona also knew 
and devised several invincible armours. The art 
of making these armours was handed on tradi- 
tionally from one great man to another. In the 
great war an occasion arose when the Kaurava 
army was. m a very sad plight and Suyodhana 
ran up to Drona for succour. Then the Acharya 
invested him with a secret armour and observed : 

“ Oh Suyodhana ! you can face Arjuna with this 
armour on and you will bco that his airows will go 
in vam against you. He will bo discomfited. Tlus 
famous armour was designed by Aja for the piotcction 
of the Gods and ho gave it to Indra. Indra gave it to 
Angiras who in his turn taught it to Brihaspati. 
Bnhaspati handed it on to Agni Vaisya and I received 
It from him.” 

The Iiigli water mark of military perfection 
K discernible in the knowledge of Vyuhas which 
theVM‘'''habharata displays. Vyuha is military 
tattle’s According to Encyclopaedia Bntanmca: 

“Tactics are the methods employed for the destruction 
of the Ciieiuy by force of all arms, that is, infantry, 
cavalry and artillefy. Each of Ihoho possesses a power 
poculuu to it, self, the full development of which depends 
to a ‘greater or h'sser degree upon the aid and co- 
operation of the other two. The only force that can 
ensure this co-operation is the will of the supremo 
commander.” 

That this principle of co-operaiion of the 
various divisions of the army in order to develop 
the maximum force was recognised by ancient 
•militai’y tradition may be seen m the vciy first 
Vyuha of Bhishiiiu. Having reached the battle- 
field Suyodhana requested Bhishma, the Com- 
mandcr-iii- Chief, to think of an effective Vyuha 
and arrange the army. Then Bhislmia turned 
to the west, lie and Drona stood at the head 
of the •army with their colours flying. To the 
right wing he posted Kripa and Asvathama, to 
the left wing stood Knlavarma and Shalya. 
The rear of tlic Vyuha was formed by Balilika 
and others and the King occupied the centre, 
with other Princes Royal. Pie was shielded in 
the front by ten thousand Samsapfcaka charioteers 
who vowed bitterly that they would cither kill 
Arjuna or be killed by him. The rest of the 
warriors were so stationed that they were 
supported by elephants; the elephants were 
buttressed by chariots; the chariots by cavah-y; 
and cavaliy by the archers. The whole was_ 
called the “ Mjanusha Vyuha.” The spectators' 
were so much impressed by the compact nature 
of the battle array that they exclaimed that they 
ilever witnessed a similar arrangement. 


During the eighteen days of the great war 
the commanders of both the camps arranged 
their armies in different Vyuhas. Some Vyuhas 
were meant for offence and some for defence. 
These army postures were adapted from the 
dispositions of animals and birds, perhaps in 
their fighting mood. The habits of animals and 
birds were closely observed and were made use 
of in tactics. The Vyuhas named after the 
Garuda bird, the Krauncha (heron), the Kurma 
(tortoise), the Makara (crocodile), the Shyena 
(eagle) are famous. Just as the strength of a 
bird or animal is concentrated in a particular 
limb of its body, the mam strength of a Vyuha 
was focussed in that part. The Garuda is every- 
thing in its beak; hence the most powerful 
warriors were stationed at the beak. Similarly 
the eagle is very keen in its eyes, the tortoise 
has a protective shell in the back which cannot 
be easily pierced, the crocodile is ferocious m its 
tusks and also has a rock-hko back. 

In the earlier days the Kauravas under the 
lead of Bhishma took the offensive and fought 
under the “ Manusha,” the “ Garuda ” and the 
crocodile Vyuhas but the Pandavas successfully 
withstood their onslaught and inflicted heavy 
losses on them Suyodhana was very much 
alarmed. He used to run to Bhishma at odd 
moments and would complain bitterly of the 
plight of his army He would also insinuate 
that Bhishma and Drona had kind leanings to- 
wards his opponents and therefore let off the 
Pandavas lightly. The veteran hero protested 
and changed his methods to defensive tactics 
in the last days of his command. Thus he 
arranged, the Mandala Vyuha, tortoise Vyuha 
and Si^rvatobhadra Vyuha, all designed to induce 
the en^my to waste his strength on them. But 
the initiative passed to the Pandavas and they 
profited by it. At last Bhishma the hero of a 
hundred battles, whose valour inspired even the 
Gods’, fell in battle and the Kaurava camp was 
engulfed in intense gloom. 

After Bhishma, Drona, the mighty Brahmin 
assumed command of the Kauravas. To him 
military science was the very breath at his 
nostrils. Like Bhishma he was distinguished by 
individual prowess but at the same time he was 
a real commander. He put great store by the 
arrangement of the battle array and took great 
care to see that his armies never broke loose 
or fell pell-mell. His Vyuhas also were much 
more complex and proved deadly for the enemies. 
The ferocity of the Mahabharata war reached its 
climax during the period he was the commander- 
in-chief. Many were the heroes that lay killed 
on the field in these five days. Drona completed 
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the rest and destroyed so many warriors that 
Tikkana said of him, “ He killed them with the 
ease with which he would pluck lotus flowers 
from their stems.” 

On the first day Drona formed the ‘Shakata’ 
Vyuiia (cart-posture). The peculiarity of this 
lies in that the projectmg portion of the cart 
pierces the enemy Imes. If this succeeds the 
whole weight of the cart follows and rolls on the 
fleeing enemy. The Pandavas arranged them- 
selves in the Krauncha posture. Drona like a 
wise commander set a definite objective to his 
army for achievement. This was the taking of 
King Yudhisthira as a prisoner alive. But he 
knew his limitations and told Suyodhana that 
he would succeed in his aim only if Arjuna could 
be drawn away from the mam army. The Sam- 
saptakas who were the sworn enemies of Ai’juna 
promised to draw Arjuna away by inviting him 
for a battle with them. Thus on the second 
day Arjuna was away from the main army and 
Drona formed the Garuda Vyuha and he- stood 
himself in the beak; Suyodhana and brothers 
became the eyes and head of the bird; and others 
became the wings and the tail. As against this 
the Pandavas stood m the form of the “ Manda- 
lardha ” (semi- circular posture) . If the centre 
were able to withstand the mam attack, the two 
tips of the semi-circle might close round the 
enemy. The Pandava army was reduced to a 
sorry plight. Meanwhile^ Arjuna extricated 
himself from the swarms of Samsaptakas and 
ran to the rescue of his army. 

The most original of Drona’s Vyuhas was 
the “ Padma Vyuha ” (lotus posture) which he 
formed on the third day of his command. _ In 
the formation of this battle array, the Kings 
of different countries became the petals ^-of the 
lotus; the Princes became Kesaras; the King 
Suyodhana accompanied by Kama and his 
brothers became, the Karnikara. Drona 
himself ‘stood at the entrance to the Vyuha. 
On this ,day also Arjuna was called for 
battle by the Samsaptakas and had to go. In 
his absence the Pandavas were at a loss to know 
how to proceed against this impregnable array. 
One alone amongst them, the youthful son of 
Arjuna knew how to enter the Vyuha but even 
he did not !^ow how to get out of its clutches. 
King Yudhisthira commissioned this youth to 
break the Vyuha and promised that they would 
all follow him at his back. Abhimanyu forced 
a way through the mighty lines of heroes but 
his fathers failed to follow him being stoutly 
opposed by Jayadratha. Young Abhimanyu 
fought single-handed for hours together but no 
succour could reach him. At last the wonderful 


youth was disarmed by treachery and fell fight- 
ing m the field. A pall of gloom spread over 
the Pandava camp. Arjuna wept bitterly for 
the death of his valiant son and vowed terribly 
that he would not rest the next day until he kill- 
ed Jayadratha whom he held responsible for 
the death of his son. Failing this Arjuna vowed 
to kill himself. Terrible was the excitement in 
both the camps at this vow. 

Drona decided to frustrate the vow of 
Arjuna and induced Jayadratha to remain in 
the army. That clay Drona devised the most 
complex of his Vyuhas and if he failed in the 
object of saving Jayadratha it wag no fault of 
his. First of ail he formed the Bhakata Vyuha 
to face the Pandavas. This extended over a 
wide area of 48 by 20 miles. To the rear of this 
he also arranged the lotus Vyuha. He advised 
Jayadratha to station hiiiiseli at a distance of 
24 miles from the mam army and Drona detailed 
Kripa, Shalya, Asvathania and Kama, with a 
motley force of 14,000 elephants, 00,000 chariots,, 
I lakh of cavalry, 10 lakhs of iiiiantry, to Wunt 
guard on Jayadi'atha. Connecting thcsc*two 
parts of the army he formed a “ Suchi Vyuha ” 
(the needle array). This was a. thin column for 
maintaining communications between the widely 
separated armies. Having arranged lus forces 
in this impenetrable array Drona stood at the 
forefront with a fearful bow in hand, striking 
terror in the enemy. Bub the strategy of Shri 
Krishna and the mighty arm of Ai'juna over- 
came all the Iiurdles placed m their way and 
Arjuna killed Jayadratha by the same evening. 
How the battle raged under this Vyuha of Drona 
would be a long and very interesting study. 
Drona also w'as often insulted by the panicky 
minded Suyodhana. At last on the fifth day of 
his command Drona’s Brahmin heart smote him 
against the rivers of blood he shed in battle. 
The old warrior dropped his bow and arrows 
on the chariot and let off his life by yoga. 

Such in outline is the inspiring account of 
the perfection of ancient Indian military science. 
Its greatness consisted in its combining valour 
with mercy and leashing the blood hounds of 
Avar "by the reins of Dharnia, righteousness. It 
served India as a faithful instrument for ages 
but there is no finality in human things. When 
the Indian military organisation came under the 
fire of the Greek conceptions of war it revealed 
some weak points. The moral is that what we 
might consider impregnable may not be after 
all so. A nation must constantly keep a watch- 
ful eye on its defences and also on the resources 
of its possible enemies. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Calcutta R<‘view and Its First Editor 

Id ‘‘a loreworJ” to llie Centenary niuiibe]* 
oi‘ The CcuLcii^ifii Ucview Dr. Syaniaprasiid 
Mookerjec observes . 

Tli(‘ geinieiiiau who took the imtiativc and played 
the moM. pioijuiioiit pait m the establishment and con- 
duct of the Calcutta Review was Captain (late Sir) 
John i\a}e (1814-1870). He* had been in the Bengal 
Artilloiy hut ill-henlth t'oinpelled him to give up ms 
promising (\w(‘or in the army and rcsoit to “the 
sedcaitarv lairsuitH of a htcraiy life He was asvsociated 
m a very responsible ^capacity with the daily Bn ) ham 
but he was not satisfied with what he could wiite in 
its columns. 

.^^(m])tiUD Kuye fell the wiint of ti 
wlilThi miglit serve us n more effective mechuui 
for the expresfeion of his ideas and views 

Accordhigly, *110 set about organising a band 
of wiilfu's who would help him in stalling such 
a quarteriy journal. One of the persons to 
whom he apjilied for iiNsistance in this regard was 
J. C. Marshrnan, the son of the famous Serampoie 
nnssioiuiry. He was already engaged m diverse activi- 
ties as a Professor of i.iic Sorampore College, as tlie 
Edit'Oi of 'th(‘ Friend oj India, as translator to tlie 
Govf'rnmi'iit and as a publisher of law and school books. 
But he not only promised support to Captain Kaye m 
hiR new vt'iituie but enlisted on its behalf the support 
of another person who proved to be a Lowm of strength 
to th(‘ (UdvuUa Review for ovt^r a decade. Marshmap 
had alriv'idv lieen iii correspondence with Sir Henry 
Jjawu’ence whosi* re'putation as an administrator was as 
great us his courage as an army officer. He was at this 
moment in Neinal anrl was just feeling the want of a 
magazine winch Kayo was contemplating io start 
Naturally Sir Henry became an eager collaborator. The 
third ami fourth members of the group which c,o-operat- 
ed with Captain Kaye in the foundation of the Review, 
were' found in the ranks of the Presbyterian missionaries 
in Calcutta. They were Dr. Alexander Duff and Dr. 
William Sinclair Mackay. They are too well-known 
us missionaries and teachers to need further introduction 
hero. Another lauvscm who co-operated with Kaye in 
the establislimeni of the journal was Captain l^arsh, 
a relative' of (Kmigo Crot-ia the historian of Greece 
and a contributor to the W fstnniwt cr Review He was 
in the Ihaigal Cavaliy and might have been helpfully 
associated with the Riariew for years. But his styk 
was unjust ifiabh^ regarded as too violent and his criti- 
cism too iron cfi ant. Accordingly, he ceased to be a 
collaborator after the first minibcr.^ But it should be 
recorded that he played a not too insignificant part in 
the foundation of the Review. 

It should (jf ^ (jourse be emphasised that m spite of 
co-operation which Captain Kaye received from the 
gersons iritmlioned above, be had to bear the chief 
responsibility m conducting m its initial stages the 
journal, of which he was tlu' ]>roprietor. In fact years 


1 itor, lie wrote to the Editor of I he Times of India that 
he had established the Calcutta Review “ single-handed.'’ 
Nor was this observation altogether unjustified. 

Apart from bearing ihe editorial and 
managerial responsibility during the first year 
of the Review, he had himself to write four out 
of the SIX articles published m the first number 

For Urn .second number also he contributed 
hvo papors.^ Kayo's ideals were high and his standaid 
vvus I hat ol llu' first class journals in Britain. He 
thought he had a mrssion to fulfil and this mission was 
to (uliicaio as much the people of this country as those 
()1 his own. In fact he deplored particulaily the ignorance 
whicli prevailed among his countrymen about thingjs 
Indian. Nor was this ignorance confined to those 
Englishmen vvdio had nev’er visited India. It was equally 
noticeable among those Britishers who had not only 
experience <oi Indian life but were responsible for con- 
ducting Indian administration. 

Ill the iidvertisemeut of the first number 
of the Review which Kaye drafted himseli, he 
referrerl to the utter lack of knowledge about 
things Indian on the part of the people of Britain. 

“ Little more was loiown than that Calcutta 
and Madras were somehow or other two of the 
principal components of India, that the climate 
was viny hot and veiy unhealthy; and that the 
Great Mogul, the hero of the playing cards, was one ol 
its most magnificent potentates Whether Madras was 
111 Calcutta, -or Calcutta in Madras, or whether they were 
contig;[ious cities like London and Westminster; wnethei 
Tipu >:^ltan was the Great Mogul, or whether the Great 
Mogul ot the Princesses of Oudh; all these 

were questions which only the very knowing were com- 
petent satisfactorily to solve." As to the condition m 
India he observed, “ The bane of this country is ignoi- 
ance' Ignorance not m the dark recesses of native life 
— ^thcre it Ls comparatively harmless, but in high places- - 
among Ihe luimg body, among the men to whom in- 
scrutable Providence has submitted the destinies oi 
India." To remove this ignorance became the chief 
objective of Captain Kaye m starting the Calcutta 
Review. ^‘The object of this work,'' he wrote, ‘'ift 
simply io hung together such useful information, and 
propagate such sound opinions, relating to Indian affairs, 
as will, it IS hoped, conduce, in some small measure, 
directly or indirectly, to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion oi the people. Our first desire is to awaken interest , 
io induce a thirst after information; then to supply tiiat 
information; and, finally, to teach the application of 
it to its most beneficial uses." 

Tliere were many who predicted an early demise of 
the Review. They regarded the conditions m India as 
too iinpropiti'ous for a long lease of life of a journal of 
this character. First, they thought that contributors 
would not be available to write, from quarter to quarter, 
long, well-informed articles which were Ihen in fashion 
Secondly, readers would not come forth in any large 
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number to patronise a journal consislmg of six articles, 
each about forty pages long. Their patience would soon 
be tired out and the journal would cease to have the 
support, without 'i^hich its publication would not be 
j possible. But tho;?e apprehensions did not come true. 

i There were no doubt some anxious moments 
in the history of the Revieir But they did not 
appear at once. 

In tact, in the fust stages it proved to be popular 
beyond expectation. Five hundred copies of the first 
nuinbei wcie at fust ininted They weie soM out with- 
out .supplying all the demand. Accordingly, a second edi- 
tion had to be brought out, and it had to be followed 
by the publication oi a third edition in London. This 
would show how the Review leapt into popularity soon 
aftei its birth. Nor could it be said that this popularity 
abated overmuch during the first ]ev\ decades of its life. 
So long as the Suez Canal was not opened and Europe 
remained too far away, tiie liteiaiy demand in this 
countiy had to be met by local supply and the Calcutta 
Review continued on this account to enlist the support 
as much of contributors as of subscribers But the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal brought Europe nearer and the 
easy importation of British journals, which now became 
possible, gradually undermined the popularity of, th« 
Calcutta Rcvieiu. India being a British pos^xion, 
people m those days looked up to everything inlijo^bed 
from Britain. It is no wonder on this account that the 
readers in this country also showed piefereuce to 
peiiodicals produced in Bntnm to - those '^published in 
India. 


The Man of Steel 

In an article iii The Sign William Henry 
Chamberlain describes Sialm as the man of steel. 
We give below the article as reproduced m 
extemo in The New Review . 

Physically btaiin is rather below medium height, 
vith black hair that is gi'aying with advancing years, 
in olive complexion, and a stocky buili. Like all 
iictators, he is a very hard worker. His power is 
jreater than that of any Czar, because, under the Soviet 
ystem, the whole national economy is managed by the 
State. So Stalin must not only make the big political 
decisions, but also decide whether labour and material 
should be applied to constructing a new power plant, 
or a new railway or a new steel mill. It is rather 
I remarkable that the Soviet dictator, in the best style of 
the legendary Caliph Ilarun-al-Eashid or other Oriental 
despots, finds time to investigate and rectify minor 
injustices that are called to lus attention. 

Stalin has been twice married. His first wife^ a 
Gooi^gian woman, died before the Revolution. His 
second wife was the daughter of a Eussian worker and 
veteran Bolshevik. His son by the first marriage, Jacob, 
IS a war prisoner, according to a German announcement. 
He lias two children by the second marriage, a son, 
Vasily, w^ho is in the Soviet air force, and a daughter, 
Svetlana, Stalin enjoys the wine of his native Caucasus 
land IS not unfamiliar with Eussian vodka, but seldom 
drinks to excess. He occasionally finds relaxation m a 
game of chess or in a visit to the opera or the ballet. 
He never attended a university, but he has done a fair 
amount of reading during his periods of exile and 
imprisonment aind during the intervals of his work, 
and he prides himself on his appreciation of the Russian 
classics. Never a profound speculative thinker, he 
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posses.ses an elementary knowledge of the basic ideas 
of Marxism. 

Sl-alin is always the practical statesman and 
administrator, rather than the theoretician; and 
he would never sacrifice a concrete benefit for 
the sake of an abstract idea. 

For some fifteen years Stalin has been the absolute 
ruler of Russia; and with this absolute power has gone 
great responsibility before the judgment of history 
Opinions about Stalm’s personality and record vary as, 
widely as opinions about the Soviet regime. To Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers, he is an infallible 
demigod who can do no wrong. To embittered hostile 
critics of the Soviet Union, he is little shoi-t of a demon 
in human form. 

On the positive side of Stalin's balance sheet, one 
might set the building of many new factories, power 
plants, canals, other aids to mdustrial progress, the 
spread of technical knowledge and general education 
among the masses of the people, tne creation of a 
military machine that has proved able to stand off and 
apparently to outlast the tremendous armed forces of 
Nazi Germany. On the negative side one must ^ set 
holocausts of victims m such atrocities as the 'liquida- 
tion of the kulaks as a class ' and the man-made famine 
of 1932-33, the frequent practice of arrest and even 
execution without public trial (a witty foreigner once 
remarked that habeas cadaver, not habeas corpus, was 
the rule m the Soviet Union), a cruel forced labour 
astern, of which millions of people have been victims 
and which many of them have not survived. 

These are the facts about the two sides of Stalin's 
record, only the hopelessly blind and prejudiced can 
deny them. On the other hand, there is wide room for 
varied judgpaents on Stalin as man and ruler, depending 
on\he individuars mind and conscience and his sense 
of moral values- 


Stahn's aims in foreign policy are of special interest 
to Americans, these are important for the sake of the 
luture as well as for the sake of the past. Winston 
Churchill, with lus gift of the vivid phrase, once referred 
to Soviet foreign policy as ‘a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.' 

Certainly Stalin has pursued differing 
policies at different times. But there is a clue 
^that provides a plausible interpretation of all 
the* twists and turns of Soviet foreign policy : 
this clu\ is Russia first. 

In ins dealings with foreign countries Stalin ha« 
followed the line of conduct that seemed best calculated 
to promote his interests as a dictator, and those of the 
cioimtry* which he ruled. He has never been greatly 
troubled by considerations of doctrinaire consistency or 
by respect for treaties which he has concluded, when 
circumstances seemed to make it profitable and advis- 
able to break these treaties. For instance, when the 
Soviet Government through its Foreign Commissar, at 
that 'time Maxim Litvinov, was professing devotion to 
the ideals of peace and collective security, treaties of 
non-aggression and neutrality pledging mutual respect 
for existing frontiers were concluded with Russia'# 
western neighbours, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Finland. But after Stalin made his spectacular pact 
with Hitler on August 21, 1939, every one of these 
treaties was broken and the three Baltic Republics, the 
eastern half of Poland, and parts of Finland were 
annexed to the Soviet Union. And the Soviet Govern- 
ment today maintains the thesis that these annexations 
are irrevocable and canno't be^ challenged or modified. 

Stalin has never been willing to sacrifice 
what seemed to him a genuine Russian interest 
for the abstract Communist dogma of world 
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revolution, much less for the abstract ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

It IS noteworthy and characteristic tliat in the recent 
Moscow Conference, the results of which were received 
with somewhat uncritical and exaggerated enthusiasm 
in many circles m America, Stalin was quite willing 
to commit himself to certain high-sounding theoretical 
propostions which are capable of varied interpretation. 
But he remained adamant on the practical question of 
maintaining the annexations of Eastern Poland and the 
Baltic States, although these annexations are m clear 
contravention of the ‘ no territorial aggrandizement ’ 
and ^ self-determination ^ assurances of * the Atlantic 
Charter, the principles of which Stalin has consented to 
accept. 

It IS sometimes stated that the main issue between 
Stalm and Trotsky was the building up of a socialist 
order m Russia versus the promotion of world revolu- 
tion. This is an oversimplification of the position. It 
IS true that Trotsky, the cosmopolitan revolutionary, 
the brilliant theoretician, was naturally more inclined 
to emphasize the importance of revolution m othei 
countries than Stalin, the practical dictator, the man 
who had no firsthand knowledge of any country except 
Russia. 

But Stalin had completely defeated Trotsky" politi- 
cally by 1928 and banished him from Rnssia m 1929. 
Why, then, did he wait for fourteen years before dis- 
solving the Communist International ? Because the 
International was a weapon, and Stalm is not the man 
to let go off a weapon easily. The International was 
organized on the same basis as the Communist Party 
in. Russia, with regid discipline and centralization, and 
with every party objjigated to carry out the orders and 
directions sent out from the headquarters of the organi- 
zation m Moscow. 


Stalm IS certainly not a man of any leligious iaith 
himsell. In restoring the Patriarchate lu' is puisumg 
several objectives • to conciliate those Russians who 
still rmiiain loyal to the Orthodox faith, to make a 
fuvouiable unpresbiun on religious circles m toreign 
countiies, and to advance his political interests m paits 
oi the world where the Orthodox Church exercises a 
good deal oi influence, such as the Balkans and the 
Near East. It would be premat me to interpret this 
act as a full restoration of leligious freedom until wc 
know whether former Soviet, legislative and administra- 
tive restrictions on the issue of religious liteiature, the 
building of new houses of worship, the of priests 

and ministers ot leligion, ha\e been or will be abolished. 

In onr attitude towards Stalin and towards 
the Soviet regime, it is wise to avoid extremes. 

Wc cannot, conduct tlic international lelatioiis of the 
United States on the basis of a sonal club. We cannot 
rule* out oi consideration the mica* of a veiy powerful 
country mert'ly because we do not approve of some of 
Ills acts and tlieoncs In so far as Stalin’s future poli- 
cies proimuto a just peace and onlraiy world reconstnic- 
tion, wo can and should co-opera it', in the hope that 
the more brutal aspects of Commniiisfc diciatorshi]) will 
w^ear aw'ay and perhaps disa]u>ear with the passing of 
time 

But only harm can result from the tendenev, 
m some quarters, to miSTcprCvSont Stalm, the ^Rty, 
Machiavellian power politician, the himdrod-p^’ji^nt. 
Russia First champion, as a compound of Sir Galahad 
and George Washington of the Cheny Tree. Along 
with willingness to co-opera to with Rue^na for good, 
we should make unmistakably clear our unwillingness to 
collaborate with Russia, or with any other foreign ])ow^er, 
for evil jairposes, such as thi' conquest and oppression 
of w'cakcT neighbours 


Stalin was just as much a dictator in the 
International as he was in the internal govern- 
ment of Russia. 

True, he could not kill or imprison parties (apart 
from a few suspicious assassinations and disappearances 
in which the hand of the Soviet political police might be 
suspected). But he could and did decree their expul- 
sion from their parties. We have the testimony of an 
important figure in the councils of the Inte^iational, 
D, Z, Manuilsky, that ' not a document of iir$ 3 ortance, 
possessing big mtemational significance, was issued by 
the Communist International without the most active 
participation of Stalm in its formulation.^ 

It was the 'fifth-column^ possibilities of these for- 
eign Communist parties that attracted Stalm most 
strongly. While every form of organized internal oppo- 
sition was crushed out in the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
dictator possessed m every country where there was an 
organized Communist Party a group of devoted follow- 
ers whose loyalty was to him, not to their own govern- 
ment. To dissolve the Communist International was 
certainly an indispensable prerequisite for friendly rela- 
tions with other powers and a step in the right direction. 
But we must suspend judgment as to whether Stalin 
has genuinely and permanently discarded this 'fifth- 
column^ weapon, whether Communist and near-Com- 
munist parties and groups, especially in the Balkans 
and in the countries adjacent to Russia, are not stiU 
operating under order from Moscow. 

The re-establishment of the Patriarchate is a ges- 
ture of favour to the Orthodox Church. The new in- 
cumbent, the former Metropolitan Sergius, has always 
been very loyal to the Soviet Government, even to the 
point of maintaining what was certainly not true, that 
there has been no persecution of religion in Russia. 
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INDIRA CREDTEST THNTRIK-VOCR 

DSTROLOaER b PflLMIST 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

^ . ^ n JYOTISHI, JYOTISH.SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 

CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
[J i (LONDON) of International fame, President-World-Renowned All- 

^ I India Astrological & Astronomical Society is now at Calcutta. 

h It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 

scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious indu- 
stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
^ Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

\ ' V'Y' 1 Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 

% '/ § / ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, 

fj '""m Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities of the world 

^ (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have 

>f y ' ^ given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Fandit^s 

. wonderful powers^ 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainments in 
^#5:ijtrology, Palmistry and Tantric rites, etc. : His Highness the Maharaja of Atgar, Her Highness the 
dowager Sixth Maharaui Saheba of Tripura, the Raja Bahadur of Barkimedi, an Hon’ble Member of the 
Orissa Assembly, Maharaj Kumar of Hmdol, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt. of Sontosh, 
Hoi>?blo Chief Justice Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt. of Calcutta High Court, Hon^ble Justice 8ir C. 
MadhavJim Narr, Kt., Privy-Council, Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of famous Bbawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S. 0. Mttra, M.A., b.l., President of Bengal Legislative Council, Hon’ble Mr. P. D. Raikot, Minister, GM, 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr. Motahar Hossain Khan, B.A., Suptd. of Excise, Rangpur, Mr. E. A. Araki, m.a. 
(Cantab), j.p., Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhury Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m.l.c., Lieut. Mr. 
P. N. P. Unawalla, R. I. N. K, Calcutta, Khan Bahadur K. M. Hassan, c.t.e., Dy.-General Manager, E. 1. 
Rly,, Kumar C. Singh Rai of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B. J. Farnando, Proctor, S. 0. & Notary Public, 
Ceylon, Mr, J. A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr. Andre Tempo, lUionis, America, Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, 
China, Mr. Isac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr. R. i^. Dutt, Solicitor, Calcutta, Mr. P. K. Mitra, Solicitor, Mafaara] 
Kumar F. N. Roy Choudhury, b.a., of Santosh, Yice-Oonsul of Spain, Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate-General 
of Orissa, Rai Saheb 8 M. Das, a Judge of the Keunjhar State High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, m.l.a., 
the reputed Congress Loader of Onssa, Rai Saheb Hridoy Ballav De, r>s.p., of Cuttack Police, Mr. M. Azam, 

M. A., Inspector of SchooD, Cuttack, Ohoudhury Srijut Harekrishna Samanta Roy, Zammder, Cuttack, 
have personal experience of his wonderful predictions and mysterious powers. 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strorifly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (QuaranteO^. In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHIl^ TALISMAN. —Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little stiuggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, vast wealth, long life, all round prosperity and fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate ejSfects Rs. 29-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— It will help you to overcome your enemies. The wearer gets 
promotion m services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is 
unique. This is also a preventive to accident or any danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate effects Rs. 34-2, (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINl ) KAVACHA .—It brings the desired persons man or woman under 
absolute control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Rs. 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

( The bliS^est and most reliable & oldest Astrological Society with magnificent Library in India and the Far East. ) 
Head Office 105 (M.R.), Grey St., ^‘Basanta Nivas” (Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. Phone : B. B. 3685. 
Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 

Consultation Hours : -HEAD OFFICE-8-30 A.M.-11~30 A.M. Branch Office-5-BO P.M.-7-30 P.M. 

N. B.— Please note the names of our Society & the Panditji and oar address very carefully— else you may bo 
cheated. The names of our TALISMANS and even the language of ouradvts. are being imitated. We are getting 
repeated complaints of this nature. All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Office. 


The New Education Bill of England 

Maurice Cranston observes in the Worldover 
Press (Feb. 23, 1944) : 

London. 

With the British Government’s new Education Bill 
now passing into law, England should not in future bo 
the world’s most backward democracy in her system of 
schools. Education will still be on a class basis; theie 
will still be the expensive ($8(X) a year upwards) 
^‘Public” Schools and the ancient ($1,000 a year up- 
wards) universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But apart 
from this thin uppercrust, the threadbare structure ol 
education is thoroughly to be reformed. 

The compulsoiy school-leaving age is to be raised 
from 14 to 10, which means effectively that there will 
be secondary education for all (it is now the pr^erve 
of the lower middle classes). Mr. R. A. Butler, Presi- 
dent of the Boaid of Education, intends after the war— 
and, of course, all these reforms cannot be introduced 
before then — that the equivalent of more than 170 
million dollars shall be spent on technical education 
alone. He proposes to build young people’s colleges 
for the part-time education of adolescents after they 
have left school at 16; there they will learn non- 
academic subjects so that they will not be, in Sir 
Geoffrey Shakespeare’s words, ^‘weil versed in Homer 
and Thucydides but totally ignorant of carpentry and 
mending a fuse ” 

English elementary schools (“ English ” in this sense 
embraces Wales but excludes Scotland, where there is a 
democratic but much more rigorous system of educa- 
tion), which are her only free schools, are mn today by 
local authorities and by churches under vanous mixed 
and muddled aiTangements. They are housed almost 
invariably m tumbledown buildings and staffed witlv 
under-paid, overworked teachers. Mr. Butler wan;*^s to 
centralize the control of the schools and to raiA the 
status of the teachers, % 

This New Deal in English education is, inevitably, 
opposed and criticized. By most sections of the com- 
munity, though, it is accepted as a very substantial ^and 
very necessaiy measure of social reform. Its great 
opponent is the Roman Catholic Church The Catholic 
Church, they say, is too poor to give its ehildren as 
good an education as Mr. Butler demands without a 
heavier subsidy from the state than the promised 60 per 
cent. The Catholics find themselves in the unhappy 
dilemma of either finding the money to educate their 
children properly themselves or sending them to non- 
sectarian schools. 

Criticism of the educational reforms— on the score 
that they are not big enough— comes from other quar- 
ters. Perhaps the most cogent comes from Sir Richard 
Livingstone, Master of an Oxford College. Sir Richard 
asks the question : Education— for what ?” His ans- 
wer is, broadly speaking, for citizenship and an authentic 
culture. To this end he urges the introduction of the 
system of Folk Colleges which Grundtvig began in 
Denmark in the last century and which have played so 
great a part in making that tiny kingdom the most 
civilized country in the world. Education for adults is 
quite as important, Sir Richard believes, as education 


for children. Foi' has not even Mr. Churchill said of 
himself that he was not inteic'slod in learning until he 
w as 23 ‘i’ 

Delegate to ILO Coofereiiee Cooiiiieiits' on 
India’s Future 

Fhiladelphu (By Cable). 

D. G Mullierkai* of the All-India Organisation ol 
Indus’ iial Employers and AdvL^er to the Indian Em- 
ploj’^eis Delegation at the International Labour Con- 
If^rencf, which is meeting here, said : 

In watching the pi ogress of this great live organi- 
Hation, it is clear that its success lists boon due to the 
fact that the fundamental basis of its scope and functions 
has been that labour shan’t bo exploited for the benefit 
of capital; labour shall have the right to demand decent 
conditions of life as human beings. An equally 
principle ought to be declared either through the AtMt^ 
tic Charter or a Pacific Charier, that there shanW:^ 
exploitation of one nation by another. 

“Not until w^e have a National Government , of our 
own can the problem of full employment \fe satisfac- 
toiily dealt with. vShould there be no change in the 
present ])osition, I very much apprehend a bleak future 
so far as my own count is concerned. 


Western India Life 

Bstd. 1913 

MARCHING 

Prom STRENGTH To STRENGTH 

ASSETS EXCEED ... Rs. 1,90,00,000 
POLICIES m FORCE 

Over ... Rs. 5,85,00,000 
Id hard times like the present, a Life 
Policy is an absolute necessity; for it 
offers cover against a number of adver- 
sities of the Changing world. 

Policy and Agency conditions liberal. 

TFn^e for particulars to-- 

MANAGER, 

WESTERN INDIA LIFE 
Insurance Co. Ud., Sataraj 



RAJ JYOTISHI 

WORLD-FAMOUS ASFROLOGER AND TANTRIK, THE DISTINGUISHED 
GOVT. TITLE-HOLDER IN THE ASTROLOGICAL SCIENCE AND TANTRA. 

Pandit HARISH CH. BH ATTACH ARYYA, Sastri, Jyotishfirtha 

President, All-Bengai Astrological Association. 

HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 1 4l/lC, RUSSA ROAD, KALIGHAT, CALCUTTA. 

Just East of Hazra Park. ’Phone : SOITTH— 978. 

He was honoured the title of lYOTISH-SHIROMONI 
by thp lyotish Mandali of Benares City in recognition of 
‘Ifts unfathomable proficiency in ASTROLOGY & 

PALMISTRY and attained great fame by casting the 
most accurate Horoscope of the Ex-KING EDWARD VIII. 

This great scholar is well-versed in Eastern & Western 
Astrology and is unrivalled in Palm-reading. To give 
right answers to the queries is a special part of his 
genius. He is second to none in telling past and present 
events and in future predictions. Those who are coming 
in close touch with him, are fully appreciating the extra- 
ordinary effect of his superhuman Spiritual and Tantrife 
rites which he gained by propitiating Mahamaya SRI SRI 
^IDHESHWARI by deep meditation. 

• He has acquired an uncommon power by YOGA & 

TANTRA in redressing the evil influence of stars and to 
bring sure success in complicated Law-suits, to cure 
incurable diseases— Hysteria, Epilepsy, Phthisis, Insanity, 

Diabetes, Barrenness and all sorts of female diseases. 

Many prominent persons of India and other countries— 

England, France, Africa, China, etc., have honoured him with testimonials for the Great Pandit’s 
extraordinary merit. If is not at all his desire to charm the public by advertisement. But 
the publicity is being made only because of the request of his innumerable admirers that the 
great men and the general public may be benefited by his mysterious powers. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY HIS WONDERFUL JEWELS. 



— a brings peace of mind, happiness in family: heals incurable diseases, saves 

Mtclllll uaValClla from accident, prnmatiire Oeatb, lire and theft, cnsarcs success in exami- 


nation, increases mental and physical powen.'^llie iv^arcr of this Jewrl is saved from all sorts of 
troubles as it pleases all evil stars. Ordinary Rs. 5, S^ial (ready action) Rs. 20 only. 

It hclps to gsiu successVi occupaiion, to fulfil desire, to get Royal 


enemies and have attained success in the most unfavourable and complicated Law-suits. This is always 
very good to the welfare of the family men. Ordinary Rs. 12, Special (ready action) Rs. 45 only. 

Vavrckioliio fem.ale diseases, to do away with the 

I 'nJslllOii ll.aiVil%-flai defects of linnging forth still-born child, to beget a son to a barren 
woman, to cure raensliaal tronblts, etc. In a word, it is the best Jewel of getting rid of all sorts of 
severe agony and troubles which make family life unbearable. Ordinary Rs. 10, Special (ready action) 
Rs. 29 only. 

A few of the Respectable Persons who have experienced his wonderful 
predictions, ^^^ecurate calculations, Palmistry and TantHk rites : 


Mr 4 Fazlul Haqne, Ex-preraier, Bengal ; Mrs* Snigdhalata Mitra, m^a , Professor Lady Brabourne 
College, Calcutta; Rai SaiiC) Paiichanan Ghose, Govt House, Calcutta: Mr K. N* Dalai, Mg* Director, 
Nath Bank Ltd, ; Raibahadiir 8uraj Das, Viceroy House, Delhi ; Mr. Bui Bui Desai, Director, Amar 
Pictures, Bombay ; Mr. Babiilal Ohoukani, Proprietor, Bharat Luxmi Studio ; Lilarara Manguram, Hydera- 
bad, Sind; Mr. F. 0. White, South Africa; Colonel Gobinda Shamaer Jung Bahiidur, Raja of Nepal; Mr. 
A. Chandler, England; Mr* P. R* Das, Bar-at-Law: Mr, Madhii Bose, Director, Govt. Film Advisory 
Board ; Dr. Protap Bahadur, m B., b.s., UP. Dr. Khare, Minister of India Council; Jagadish Prasaa, 
Ludhiana, Punjab; Sashi Prasad Barua, Zaminder, Assam; World-famous dancer Mr. Uday Banker; 
Millionaire Kesharam Sorabji ; Jahanara Begum ; Mr. Ainal Guha Roy, Jailor, Darjeeling, etc. 

Besides these, many other respectable gentlemen and women of India and abroad have been charmed 
^ by his honest services. ComuH Him To-Day Or Write To : 
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Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra Kumar Mallich’s 

• Removes hi^h blood pressure and 
CllllgUllclli * its all complications* Soothes 
brain and nerves* Kegulates pressures. 
Price Es. 4/-. 

. Cures Colic, Acidity, Winds and 
Jlr0.vIlHlll* Liver complaints like a charm* 

Price Be. 1/-. 

All kinds of Ayurvedic medicines and indigenous 
herbs can be had at a reasonable price. 
Pledge Rs. 10^000 offered if any of our 
products proved inefficacious* 
KAYIRAJ BIRJENDRA MALLICK, 
ChemisWn-charge, Ayurved Baijnanih Hall, 
KALNA, BENGAL. 


Consideration of the future has been agitating the 
mind of industrial employers in India. With a view to 
provoke thought, a group of industrialists headed by 
&r Piirshoiamdas Thakurdas of Bombay recently issued 
a skelet-on 15-year plan for the economic development 
of Imlia. The principal objective of this plan is to 
raise the standard of living to a considerable extent and 
to create greater opportunities of employment m the 
post-war period. 

‘‘Although the plan is but a mere skeleton and 
sketch pictuic, although a lot remains to be filled in, 
It must be admitted that it is a bold sketch at that 
I am definite in my mind that when we come into 
our own and manage our affairs in the post-war period, 
there is every hope of everyone at present finding a job, 
and a more permanent and suitable one, m a number 
of heavy key industries which we envisage to establish 
in our country. ... I haven’t a doubt that if the plan 
succeeds it will be a contribution to the solution not 
only of India’s domestic problems but also pai’tially, 
at least, of unemployment problems elsewhere.” 

Miilherkar criticised the ILO for taking insufficient 
notice of Asia’s rights to organisation or its economic 
needs, then said* “The principle of regionalism, 
application whereof to Southwest Asia the ILO is now 
advocating, will correct this vTong peifepective and pro- 
duce m the final analysis even more substantial resuMs. 
than the attempts to force the pace of industrial^reform 
which so far have been holding the field 


Uzbekistan Oil 

K. H Abdulayev, Vice-Chairman, Council 
of People^s Commissars, Uzbek S. S. R., informs 
us of new oil-fields in Uzbekistan : 

Prior to the October Eevolution, Turkestan, on 
whoso territory aie now situated our Central Asian 
Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia 
and Tajilastan, was a backward region, a poor agricul- 
tural colony 01 Tsarist Russia. Turkestan had almost 
no mining or manufacturing industries. 

Before 1917, the mineral resources of Uzbekistan 
were poorly explored. On its territory m Ferghana only 
a few insignificant, primitively worked, oilfields were 
operated. Their output was declining year after year 

With the establishment of Soviet power in Uzbekis- 
tan, intensive exploring and prospecting work was ini- 
tiated Particularlv important results were achieved by 
Soviet geologists in the course of ten years preceding 


the war when, many oi them succeeded in disvo\(‘ring 
extensive and rich oil deposits. The oil mdiist.ry was 
established. 

After the outbi*eak ot the war, Uzbekisinn was set 
the task of increasing the output of oil to the maximum. 
Further exploring and prospeiding work was launched 
in the republic. New oilfields discov 'n't'd and theii^ 
exploitation commenced. The oil workeis of Uzbekista-Ki 
achieved an output of manv hundreds of thousands biui 
of oil in 1942. ^ 

1943 became the year of slreiiiious labour, of 
ent effort, in our oil induslry. Tremondoiis assi.*.7?;,tici' 
was rendered to Uzbekistan by the Xhiveiinnent of tlu' 
Soviet Union. Despite all the difficulties oi wariimn, 
Uzbekistan received the most up-to-date iTpupmont an<t 
the necessary transpori: facihims. Prom the frateriHl 
Azerbaijan lepubhc, from Baku came eminent oil experts, 
among them Aga Neimatiilla, Deputy to the Ruprerin' 
Soviet of the USSR, and maslcT of higli spinvi dnlliiia 
They are imparting their knowledge and tlaur many 
years’ expenence to the Uzbedvs, and an* lielpmg to ti'ain 
qualified oil workers 

But the most docisue laelor m uieretismg the 
output of oil IS the self-saerifieuig and heroic ialiour 
of all the workers and engineers, and teelnuciaiis em- 
ployed in the Uzbekistan oilfields. A striking evidence 
vof the self-sacTificing labour of the Uzbek oil workrrs 
Iffid the growdh of their qualifkaition is that tin* Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Sovif't, the Uzbek republic, reer, il- 
ly row’'arded about 150 workers and engineers in t.he od 
industry. 

During the past year thousands of Uzbek womisi 
have come to the oil-fields and have taken thmr plaen 
alongside their husbands, brothers and fathers. They 
are worlang at oilwells, they arc studying in eoursi-i^ 
and school which are training masters of the oil indusfry, 
and thus are swelling the ranks of skilled od-workers. 

All these factors trebled the output of oil in TJzbekis« 
tan m 1943. 

In view of the rise in ifs output of oil Uzbekistjin 
is faded with the urgent problem of building a powerful 
oil pipe-line. ^ The "whole country will come out. to assist; 
111 the building of this line Workora and colloetive- 
farmers in the Ferghana, Andizhan, Namangan and 
Tashkent regions will come and do thoir bit in this 
building work of the whole iieople. Tli cy will accom- 
plish It just as successfully as the building of the famous 
Ferghana and other canals was accomplished— T/u' 
Agency, USSR. 
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